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PEEFACB. 


The  author  of  this  volume  is  aware  that  a  strong 
opposition  may  set  in  and  perhaps  for  a  time,  olv 
ject  to  the  thoughts  and  the  facts  which  it  portrays. 

Much  of  its  contents  is  new.  The  ideas  that  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  competitive  system, 
though  in  their  day  thoroughly  understood,  have  been 
fio  systematically  attacked  and  gnawed  away  during 
our  nearly  S,000  years'  trial  of  the  new  institution, 
that  men  now,  no  longer  comprehend  them.  The 
whole  may  strike  the  reader  as  news.  Much  of  it 
indeed,  reads  like  a  revelation  from  a  sealed  book; 
and  we  may  not  at  first  be  able  to  comprehend  it  as 
a  natural  effect  of  a  cause. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  was  fought,  and 
for  a  long  time  resisted  by  the  laboring  element  it- 
self; solely  on  the  ground  that  it  seriously  interfered 
with  idol,  amulet,  palladium  and  temple  drapery 
manufacture.  As  shown  in  the  chapter  on  '^Image- 
makers,"  there  were  organized  trades,  whose  labor 
and  means  of  obtaining  a  living  were  entirely  confined 
to  their  skill  in  producing  for  the  pagan  priesthood 
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these  innumerable  images  and  paraphernalia  of  wor- 
ship. Indeed,  the  ultimate  introduction  of  certain 
unmistakable  forms  of  idol  worship  to  be  found  lin- 
gering in  the  so-called  Christianity  to-day,  must  be 
considered  as  having  been  partly  motived  by  the  re- 
sistance of  trades  unions  against  any  change  which 
would  result  in  depriving  themselves  and  their  babes 
of  bread.  This  has  been  a  potent  hindrance  to  the 
ever  growing  but  imperceptible  realization  of  the 
social  revolution.  .   . 

The  great  strikes  and  uprisings  of  the  working 
people  of  the  ancient  world  are  almost  unknown  to 
the  living  age.  It  matters  little  how  accounts  of  five 
ioumnse  stHke-wars,  involving  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  mutiial  sU^Qghteir  of  millions  of  people  have 
been  suppressed,  or  have  otherwise  failed  to  reach 
us  ;T-the  fact  remains  that  people  are  absolutely  ig- 
norant of  those  great  events.  A  meagre  sketch  ot 
SpartaeuB  may  be  seen  in  the  encyclopedias,  but  it  is 
always  ruined  and  its  interest  piudied  and  blighted 
by  being  classed  with  crime,  its  heroes  with  crimi- 
nals, its  thence  with  desecration.  Yet  Sparta<^us  was 
one  of  the  great  generals  of  history ;  fully  equal  to 
Hannibal  and  Napoleon,  while  his  cause  ws^  niuch 
more  just  and  infinitely  nobler,  his  life  a  model  oi 
the  beautiful  and  virtuous,  his  death  an  episode  oi 
surpassing  grandeqr. 

.  Still  more  strange  is  it,  that  the  great  ten-years' 
war  of  Eunus  should  be  unknown.  He  martialed  at 
one  time,  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers. 
He  manoeuvred  them  and  fought  for  ten  full  years  for 
liberty,  defeating  army  after  army  of  Borne.  Why  is 
the  world  ignorant  of  this  fierce,  epochal  rebellion  ? 
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Almo&t  the  whole  matter  is  paised  over  in  silence  by 
our  histories  of  Borne.  In  these  pages  it  will  be  read 
as  news ;  yet  should  a  similar  war  rage  in  oar  day^ 
against  a  similar  condition  of  slavery,  its  canse  would 
not  only  be  considered  just,  but  the  combatants  would 
have  the  sympathy  and  moral  support  of  the  civilised 
world.    The  story  of  this  wonderful  workman  is  news. 

The  great  system  of  labor  organisation  explained  in 
these  pages  must  likewise  be  regarded  as  a  chapter  of 
news.  The  portentous  fact  has  lain  in  abeyance  cen- 
tury after  century,  with  the  human  family  in  profound 
ignorance  of  an  organisation,  of  trades  and  other  labor 
unions  so  powerful  that  for  hundreds  of  years  they  un- 
dertook and  successfully  conducted  the  business  of 
manufacture,  of  distribution,  of  purveying  {H-ovisions  to 
annies,  of  feeding  the  inhabitants  of  the  largest  cities 
in  the  world,  of  inventing,  supplying  and  working  the 
huge  engines  of  war,  and  of  collecting  customs  and 
taxes — tasks  confided  to  their  cacre  by  the  state. 

Our  civilization  has  a  blushingly  poor  excuse  for  its 
profound  ignorance  of  these  facts ;  lor  the  evideRces 
have  existed  from  much  before  the  beginning  of /c^r 
era — indeed  the  fragments  of  the  ravaged  history  were 
far  less  broken  and  the  recorded  annals  much  fresher, 
more  numerous  and  less  mutilated  than  the  relics 
which  the  author  with  arduous  labor  and  pains-taking, 
has  bad  at  command  in  bringing  them  to  the  surfiaoe. 
Besides  the  records  that  have  come  to  us  thus  broken 
and  distorted  by  the  wreckers  who  feared  the  moral 
blaze  of  literature,  there  were,,  in  all  probability,  thou- 
sands of  inscriptions  then,  where  but  dozens  remain 
now  to  be  consulted ;  and  they  are  growing  fewer  and 
dimmer  as.  their  value  rises  higher  in  the  estimation 
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of  a  thinking,  appreciative^  gradaalty  awakening  world. 

The  author  is  keenly  aware  that  certain  criticB  will 
complain  of  his  dragging  religion  so  prominently  for- 
ward that  the  work  is  spoiled.  The  defense  is,  that 
though  onr  dhanning  histories  f^om  a  point  of  view 
of  brilliant  events,  such  as  daring  deeds  of  heroes,  bat^ 
ties  and  bloodshed,  may  be  fonnd  among  the  ancients 
without  enconnterihg  much  of  a  religious  nature,  yet 
such  is  not  the  case  in  the  lesser  affairs  of  ancient  so- 
cial and  political  life.  The  state^  city  and  family  were 
themselves  a  part  of  the  ancient  religion  and  were  a 
part  of  its  property.  Priests  were  public  officers. 
Home  life  of '  the' nobles  was  in  constant  conformity 
with  the  ritual.  The  organizations  of  labor  were  so 
closely  watched  by  the  jealous  law  that  they  were 
obliged  to  assume  a  religious  attitude  they  did  not  feel 
in  order  tO'  escape  being  suppressed.  A  long  list  of 
what  we  in  our  time  consider  honorable, '  business-like 
doings,  was  rated  as  blasphemy  against  the  gods  and 
punished  with  death. 

Nearly  all  of  the  idolatry,  with  its  attetidant  super- 
stition and  nympholepsy,  its  giants  and  prodigies,  its 
notions  ofelysiv/m  and  tartaruSj  its  quaking  genuflez-^ 
ions,  its  bloody  sacrifices  and  its  gladiatorial  wakes, 
had  their  real  origin  in  the  torture  of  the  menials  who 
delved,  and  in  the  rewards  of  the  favored  ones  who 
banqueted  on  the  riches  which  flowed  from  unpaid  la- 
bor ;  and  nearly  all  the  iconodasm  of  the  later  soph- 
ists may  perhaps  be  traced  to  an  organized  resistance 
of  the  working  people  of  pre-christian  days.  These 
seemingly  curious,  if  not  extraordinary  truths  will,  we 
are  confident,  be  made  clear  to  the  intelligent,  careful 
reader  of  these  pages ;  and  in  this  humble  hope,  the 
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author  has  set  them  forth  aa  an  indiapenBable  begin- 
ning to  those  who  would  logically  and  correctly  under* 
stand  the  great  problem  of  labor  as  it  is  to-day* 

As  rightly  mentioned  by  Bancroft  and  others  enga^ 
ged  in  the  collection  and  study  of  monamentatl  archse^ 
ology,  there  is  often  a  readiness  among  the  degenerate 
natives  to  ingeniously  imitate  and  palm  off  for  genu* 
ine,  numbers  of  fraudulent  counterfeit  relics  upon  tha 
unsuspecting  and  credulotis  wonder-hunters.  This, 
however,  is  with  us,  in  our  scope  of  research,  placed 
beyond  suspicion.  Most  of  the  slabs  we  mention  have 
already  been  lying  unobserved,  on  their  original  sitea 
or  in  by-nooks  of  the  museums  of  their  own  countries, 
for  hundreds  of  years ;  but  they  have  long  since  been 
recorded,  catal(^uad  and  even*  numbered  in  dingy  old 
books  and  manuscriptSr,  the  importance  of  their  grim 
inscriptions  having  beep  little  understood  by  the  learn- 
ed epigraphists  themselves.  Besides,  no  interest  ha v» 
ing  ever  been,  elioi^d  on  subjects  of  which  they  are  so 
suggestive,  there  has  been  no  lively  demand  f6r  them^ 
even  as  curiosities.    They  are  genuine. 

The  author  may  sum  up  these  prefatory  remarkfll  wiih 
a  word  on.  the  general  lesson  taught  by  this  volume;  it 
being  one  of  the  first  histories  yet  compiled  and  written 
exclusively  from  a  standpoint  of  social  science.  That 
the  ^'still  small  voice''  meant  the  ever  suppressed  yet  ever 
living,  struggling,  co-operating  and  mutually  support- 
ing lu^orities,  is  made  self-suggestive  without  forsaking 
history.  The  phenomaial  fact  h  moreover  brought  out, 
that  the  present  movement  whose  moat  radiciBl  wing 
loudly  disclaims  Christianity,  is  neverthdess  building 
exactly  upon  the  i»recept8  of  that  faith,  as  it  was  told  to 
us  and  taught  us  by  Jesus  Christ ;  whatever  may  or  may 
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not  have  been  borrowed  hj  His  school  from  the  immense 
social  oi]ganuBBtion  of  His  own  and  preceding  ages. 

Modem  gveed  with  its  class  hatreds,  individualisms, 
aristocraiy,  it»  straggle  for  personal  wealth,  dangerous, 
defiant  in  our  fidth  and  in  bnr  political  economy,  is  not 
Christianity  at  all ;  it  is  the  ancient  evil  still  lingering 
in  the  roots  of  the  gradually  decaying  pagaiiism  that  ap- 
pears to  remain  for  the  labor  movement  to  smother  and 
;at  last  uproot  and  completely  annihilate. 

One  thing  must  be  soienmly  set  forth  as  a  vety  sug- 
gestive hint  to  modem  anarchists,  howeverihonest  their 
impulses.  The  historical  facts  are  that  the  great  strikes, 
rebellions  and  social  wars — ^if  w6  are  permitted  to  except 
those  (^Drimakos  and  the  strike  of  the  20,000  from  tbb 
the  silver  mines  of  I  aurium  in  Attica — all  turned  out 
disastrously  for  the  general  cause.  The  punishments 
meted  out  to  the  strikers  and  insurgents  of  the  workiiig 
class  after  their  overthrow,  by  the 'Romans,  as  in  the 
rebellions  of  Eunus,  of  Athenion,  of  Spartacus,  of  every 
one  we  have  treated  in  this  book,  with  but  the  above  ex- 
ceptions, was  bloody,  revengeful  and  exterminat6ry  to  the 
last  d^ree.  An  andent  author  whom  we  qnotie,  gives 
the  i^gregate  nuinber  crucified  at  something  more  than 
a  million.  Crassus  and  Pompey  alone  crucified  over  6,000 
workingmen  on  the  Appian  Way  as  examples  of  the  aw- 
ful blood^wreaking  to  be  expected  from  Roman  military 
justice.  Twenty  thousand  were  similarly  massacred  at  En- 
na  and  Tauromatiion.  These  tinscrapulous  deeds  of  re- 
tribution that  went  far  toward  annihilating  the  ancient 
civilization  by  stimulatii^  a  blood-thirsting  craze  in  a 
long  succession  q£  Roman  emperors,  completely  extxn- 
gu^d  all  hopes  of  the  workingmen  for  the  achievement 
of  liberty  by  violent  means. 
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In  the  light  then,  of  these  shocking  truths — which 
every  one  should  calmly  study  and  consider — ^let  us  ask 
ourselves  the  profoundly  relevant,  home-thrust  question : 
— shall  we,  a  second  time  be  suppressed  and  our  health- 
inspiring  agitation,  our  aroused  and  resuscitated  move- 
ment, mur  hopes  of  better  days,  our  civilization  be  stop- 
ped? And  shall  labor  again  succumb  to  a  degenerate 
military  despotism  like  thatof  the  Neros,  Caligulas  and 
all  the  Csesars  ?  Here  lies  an  alarming  forebodings  if  not 
a  posititve  danger ;  for  so  long  as  labor  still  obstinately 
refuses  to  vote  and.  insists  upon  rebellion,  continues  to 
choose  the  irascible  rather  than  the  diplomatic,  how  can  it 
be  otherwise  hoped  or  expected  than  that  history  will 
repeat  itse.f  ? 
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Students  of  history  appear  to  be  of  tiiree  distinot 
dashes: ,  JM?8t»  those  who  examine  it  to  enjoy  the  stir- 
ri;Qg.  scenes  of  war  and  the  exhibit  that  it  makes  of  pop- 
ular  pagfda^t,  pomp  and  mihtary  genius;  seoondly, moee 
yrixo  evjuxune^  it  with  an  ol^ct  of  gleaning  facts  regard*- 
iQg  spiritual,  ^eoolesiaBtioal  and  other  matters  of  reli<- 
gion,;  aiad  Wily  tiiose  who  .search  for  recounted  deeds  as 
well  as  clues. to  tenets  of  social  moyements  among  man^ 
kind.  Ixk  this  laat^  (here  has  been  an  increasing  intei^st 
sinc§  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

.  J^XQpng  the  precious  obscurities  sought  by  our  genera>« 
tipn  are>  historical  fragments,  obscure  hints  and  aHuBions 
a^d  .queer  natoogra^l^  on  tablets  of  bronze,  stone,  eaafth-»< 
enware  wd  other  objects,  containing  inscriptions,  symbola 
and  emblems,  eyen  niles  showing  the  existence  of  labor  so- 
cieties all  through  the  past  civilization.  .  Especially  is  re- 
sei^oh  ,qtubkened  in  the  hearts  of  a  certain  clasa  of  ^  anti- 
quaries who  are  interested  in  the  search  of  history,  for  its 
social  phases. 
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It  is  eyident  from  aU  dnes  obtamable  that  in  the  open 
world  there  has  never  existed  a  social  goyemment«  Ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  prove  that  mankind  at  various 
intervals  and  at  variotis  points^  once  enjoyed  conditions 
of  life  based  so  radically  upon  democratic  laws  as  to  re- 
semble those  now  advocated;  bat  such  examples  do  not 
bear  the  test  of  rigid  investigation.  Although  there  have 
existed  republics  and  paternal  governments  they  have 
been  so  tinged  with  patrician  leadership  on  the  one  hand 
and  patriarchal  dictatorship  on  the  other,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  compare  them  with  the  socialism  now  advo- 
cated, where  the  lowly  ascend  and  the  lordly  descend,  to 
unite  on  a  common  leveL  The  deep  aim  of  these  great 
straggles  of  oar  age  known  as  the  labor  movement  is  to 
acquire  and  to  enjoy  complete  and  lasting  co-operation. 
This  co-operation,  or  brotherhood  of  life  economies  is  ex- 
pected to  be  not  only  political  but  economical,  changing 
both  the  government  and  the  methods  of  creating  and 
dispensing  the  means  of  life,  from  the  competitive  into 
the  purely  democratic  or  co-operative.  A  practical  adop- 
tion of  this  mutualism  by  any  tribe  or  branch  of  the  hu- 
man family  has  probably  never  yet  occurred  and  never 
has  such  a  state  of  things  existed  except  among  those  se* 
credy  organized,  of  whom  we  propose  to  treat. 

All  the  evidences  combine  to  prove  that  the  only  meth- 
od societies  have  ever  yet  used,  either  in  political  or  in. 
economic  life,  is  the  competitive  one;  and  as  the  change 
from  the  purely  competitive  into  the  purely  co-operative^ 
involves  little  less  than  revolution,  or  to  say  the  least,  in* 
troversion,  it  becomes  a  study  of  gravest  importance. 
In  the  remote  past  so  meagre  was  tiie  co-operative  and 
BO  potent  the  competitive  that  there  existed  no  interme* 
diaJ7  classes  and  conflicts  were  common  in  consequence. 
Boscher  thinks  that  middlemen  are  an  indispensable  el- 
ement to  peace;  and  it  seems  i^vident  that  his  opinions 
are  not  without  grounds,  when  applied  to  every  stage  of 
the  competitive  system  in  all  known  ages  of  the  world.  ^ 

•  PHwApn  9  txmiim/U  potmqvi^  ?aris,  1867.  pp.  175-6w  "Tant  qa'll  eziflto 
tDtre  iM  tfches  et  let  |>saTrM  one  elete  intermMudre  eonsldSrable,  1  indaenoe 
morale  qa'eUe  exerce  anfflt  poor  empdcher  one  coUis.^a  \ 
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Glimpses  of  evidence  reward  the  researchers  into  the 
early  history  of  the  laboring  masses  by  establishing  the 
fact  that  there  primarily  existed  no  middle  class.    But 
we  find  great  numbers  of  freedmen  or  plebeians  as  early 
as  700  years  before  Christ.     Men  were  originally  divided 
into  lords  and  servants.     There  were  masters  and  there 
were  slaves.     The  chasm  between  these  two  was  an  emp- 
ty pit  so  wide  that  no  leap  from  one  class  to  the  other 
was  considered  either  practicable  or  imaginable.    As  late 
as  the  sophists  there  appears  a  pronounced  aversion  to 
wage  taking,  especially  in  all  business  having  for  its  ob- 
ject educational  t'esulta     Plato  abhorred  a  sophist  who 
wotQd  work  for  wages.    Public  servants  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  philosophy  and  other  branches  of  what  was  then 
an  ordinary  education,«were  despised  wh^n  they  allowed 
themselves  to  belittle  their  manhood  and  their  calling  by 
this  ignoble  pay.    Plato  received  gifts  from  the  rich  but 
refused  pay.     He  was  a  patrician  or  peer.    A  statesmrn 
of  to-day  who  receives  gifts  and  is  not  content  with  his 
salary  is  }*egarded  with  distrust  and  aversion,  almost  e- 
qual  to  that  against  -vf ages  in  ancient  times.    One  can  a^  - 
count  for  this  metamorphosis  of  ethics  only  in  the  com- 
parative absence  in  those  days  of  labor  among  patricians 
or  managers.     Although  free  mercenary  solmers  were 
common  who  took  wages  for  their  recompense,  and  free 
hucksters  and  other  petty  dealers  were  baown  to  exist, 
yet  most  labor  of  cultivation,  of  building,  of  housekeep- 
ing and  a  considerable  amount  of  the  labor  of  mechanics 
was  performed  by  slaves. 

The  law  of  Moses  had  partly  abolished  slavery  among 
the  Hebrews  as  early  as  B.  G  1400,  probably  on  account 
of  the  contempt  for  that  degradation  which  the  Hebrews 
felt,  after  the  deliverance  from  their  protracted  slavery 
in  Egypt.  It  appears  that  the  Hebrews  were  the  chief 
originators  and  conservators  of  what  is  now  known  and 
advocated  in  the  name  of  socialism;  and  their  weii'd  life, 
peculiar  language,  laws,  struggles  and  inextinguishable 
nationality  scintillate  through  many  of  the  obcurities  of 
history  in  a  manner  to  command  the  wonder  if  not  the! 
awe  of  all  lovers  of  democratic  society.  Especially  does 
this  remark  apply  when  we  consider  the  intensely  and 
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Vitierly  o^po^ile  duuracffeel'  of  ererj  other  eoHumiiiHy  or 
T^Mom^^y  inth  wMdi  tiie  Hebrew  race  lias  erer  eome  in 
eoBtactb. 

The  Hebrew  people  weie  the  GonffregaUon  and  the 
place  where  tiiey  asBemMed  was  called  tiie  Tbdemocfe* 
The  Pentateach  that  records  the  great  Jewish  law,  quits 
saffieienily  exphnns  that  absolute  liberty,  or  relatiye  soci* 
al  equality  was  a  law  of  Moses.*  Under  no  other  code  of 
laws  hare  equal  rights  of  man  with  man  been  possible 
among  other  contemporaneous  nations  or  tribes;  because 
the  ethics  of  the  family,  the  city  or  state,  were  grounded 
upon  the  competitive  rather  than  the  co-operatiye  or  mu- 
tual principle.'  Nearly  all  the  ancients  were  fightersi 
The  Hebrew  branch  of  the  great  Semiidc  family  seems  to 
haye  been  a  par&d  exception*  It  is  true  that  they  had 
wars  and  competed  with  outsiders;  but  their  peace-lov- 
ing traits  withm  their  own  ranks,  prevailed  over  warlike 
ones,  probably  somewhat  as  a  result  of  their  long  captiv- 
ity in  Egypt,  but  principally  from  the  peaceful  and  hu- 
mane code  of  laws  which  they  received  from  Moses.  But 
it  appears  very  certain  that  Jewish  inonotheism,  together 
with  the  social  or  mutually  protective  habits  of  this  peo- 
ple and  their  comparatively  mild  laws  made  them  the  ob- 
ject of  hatred  among  the  more  competitive  and  conse- 
quently fiercer  nations  with  whom  they  came  in  contact 

It  is  not  then,  from  this  Semitic  branch  of  the  human 
family  that  our  struggling,  warlike  and  competitive  char- 
acteristics are  derived.  A  dose  observation  of  the  He- 
brews discloses  that  although  they  were  often  engaged 
in  strifes  it  was  generally  because  attacked.  The  aggress- 
ivoiess  which  characterizes  mankind  springs  not  from 
the  Semitic  so  much  as  from  the  Aryan  germ.^  Two  dis- 
tinct ideas  have  been  contended  for  from  the  dimmest  re- 
moteness either  of  the  provable  or  the  conjectural  history. 
One  is  the  co-operative^  which  means  the  mutually  pro- 
tective or  socialistic  the  other  the  competitive  or  warlike 
and  aggressive. 

•  Leritieof.  six.  Hann's  History  of  Ancient  and  Hedinyal  RepabUee.  pp. 
1—10.  "^ 

•  Fni tel  de  ConlangeB.    Cit«  Antiqiie,  Chap.  L  Croyances  snr  I'ame  et  sar 
lA  mort* 

4  The  Phosniciantf   are  excepte.1  from  this  remark. 
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TKiroii^ii  thouBands  6f  ages  men  bare  tigorotuily  coxi; 
t^if&dLed  tbt  HHeBB  antipodal  results,  especially  in  £urope« 
Thef  nave  contended  for  thiem  through  religiotis  beHeby 
ilirbti^h  social  incnkiation  and  pluloBophy^  through  rig- 
id (Scholastic  training,  and  through  the  most  ipiplacatle 
hatreds,  bloody  persecutions  and  race-ward  ever  recorded 
ill  the  annalJl  of  mahkind.  tJntil  we  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  pooi*  classes  and  divest 
ourselteid  of  clpuds  that  have  hitherto  obscured  t|he  vision 
of  MI  histories;  uixiil  We  study  the  past  especiallv  the  som- 
bito  life  and  strange  career  of  the  Semitic  family,  from  a 
standpoint  of  development  or  evolution,  and  analyze  their 
siffimgely  tenacious  and  persistent  views  unbiased  by 
the  views  through  which  we  are  still  taught  to  regard 
<^hers;  until  w^  can  catch  the  practical  advantages  of  co- 
c^^ratiqn,'  mutually  one  with  another  and  thorqughly  see 
the  tfavage  nature  of  competitive  Ufe,  must  we  remain 
b|{iid  to  the  true  object  which  inspired  the  greatestad- 
r^t  of  this  Wo):Id;-^the  visit  and  labors  at  Palestine  and 
the  movement  whose  undying  germs  there  planted  the 
Wtirid  still  loves  and  cultivates. 

'  These  words  are  expreissed  pf^minarily  to  announcing 
ftkjts  which  have  perhaps  never  before  been,  observed 

S'  d  certainly  never  enough,  considered: — that  the  Ary- 
or  Indo-£hiropeaii  branch  of  the  human  race  has  al- 
vfitys,  in  private  and  in  public  Hfe,  in  religion,  in  soci- 
al conyentionalism,  in  methods  of  reasoning  and  in  ifs 
pdMckl  .economy,  been  competitive^  whilst  the  Semitic 
branch  Jiak  ever  been  co-operative.  For  thousands  of 
y^ttrs  Hhese  two  great  families  have  lived  over  against 
each  other^  sometimes  mixed,  sometimes  by  themselves, 
have  i^truggled  ^d  fbught,  have  built  up  and  torn  down, 
eafch  with  its  own  inexorably  fixed  no^ons;  and  never 
Bji  we  shaD  prove,  did  they  show  anythmg  Hke  a  fusion 
oif  even  a  conciliation  of  the  two  systems  until  iliree 
htindred  year^  after  the  death  of  Christ.  l?hey  are  war- 
ring isrtill;  and  the  direct  causes  of  this  warfare  as  well 
as  its  direct  results  are  the  great  labor  movements  of  to- 
cBty.  We  hope  in  these  pages  to  show  that  the  natural 
bl)nt  of  the  lowly  majority  of  mankind  is  toward  co-op- 
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eration;  that  race  hatreds  ran  so  high  that  it  became 
necessary  to  have  an  Intercessor  or  mediator  to  act  be- 
tween the  two  races  and  their  two  ideas,  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  mutually  co-operative  system  under  which 
the  large  majorities,  including  working  people  could  bet- 
ter subsist.  It  became  necessary  to  have  thJB  Interces- 
sor not  merely  to  arrange  a  religion  based  upon  salvation 
of  the  soul  or  immortal  principle,  but  more  likely,  as  our 
train  of  evidence  goes  to  prove,  to  introduce  an  organiz- 
ed method  for  the  economic  salvation  of  the  downtrod- 
den and  realize  practically  the  promised  ''Heaven  on 
earth." 

We  mean  by  this  that  from  the  days  of  Moses,  dating 
something  above  fourteen  hundred  years  before  Ghrist^ 
there  have  existed  two  distinctly  opposite  sets  of  ideas  or 
of  thought  upon  which  mankind — ^the  arrogant  blooded 
family  with  its  competition  on  the  one  hand  and  the  slave 
with  his  rebellions,  and  freedman  with  his  formidable  un- 
ions on  the  other — ^have  been  struggling  to  build  up  civil- 
izations. The  transition  from  a  completely  competitive 
to  a  mutually  co-operative  system  involved  complete  rev- 
olution. The  channels  in  which  human  thought  has  rtm 
since  man  has  been  a  mere  animal,  occupying  as  the  the- 
ory of  evolution  daringly  asserts,  a  hundred  thousand  or 
more  of  years,  have,  except  in  the  case  of  the  persecuted 
and  sometimes  almost  exterminated  unions,  been  purely 
competitive. 

The  competitive  is  the  oldest  system  known.  It  is  pro- 
foundly aged«  It  is  the  system  employed  by  all  living  be- 
ings by  which  to  procure  for  individuals,  each  for  itself  and 
its  species,  the  means,  wherewith  to  subsist.  It  is,  with- 
out the  least  snadow  of  doubt>  the  original  It  consists 
in  methods  of  the  individual,  whether  a  weed,  a  tree,  fox; 
reptile,  hawk  or  human  being,  of  subsisting,  as  an  isola- 
ted creature  or  ego^  independently  of  others.  It  has  recog- 
nized self  as  uppermost  and  taken  upon  its  own  respon- 
sibility for  others'  sake  their  care  only  for  gratification  of 
self,  as  that  manifested  in  preservation  of  species. 

Back  in  the  remote  past,  as  reason  began  to  dawn  upon 
creeping  cave-dwellers  or  troglodytes  of  our  race,  when 
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thoiightwas  inspired  by  saspicion  and  metihods  of  subsist- 
ence were  based  upon  cunning,  nature,  in  the  vagueuess 
of  his  understanding  was  full  of  terrors.  As  he  began  to 
realize  the  certainty  of  death,  man  estabhshed  the  f^t  re- 
ligion; but  it  was  purely  upon  the  competitive  basis,  al- 
ways with  this  aristocratical  ego  uppermost 

Not  until  uncounted  ages  had  passed,  nor  until  this  pa- 
gan religion  was  inconceivably  old  did  another  appear, 
arising  &om  the  mutually  protective  or  co-operative  idea. 
This  was  at  so  late  a  period  that  by  groping  back  into  the 
misty  past,  we  ace  enabled  to  know  its  founder  and  trace 
its  history.  That  it  was  an  innovation,  intolerably  anti- 
thetical to  this  more  aged,  original  competition  or  brute- 
force  underlying  and  inspiring  both  business  and  reUgion  is 
proved  by  the  hatreds  borne  against  it,  which  have  so* 
stanaped  themselves,  not  so  much  upon  ihe  religion  as  up- 
on Che  whole  race  that  kindled  its  flame,  spoke  its  tongue 
and  cherished  its  ideas. 

The  great  struggle  going  on  to-day  seems  best  under- 
stood by  the  laborer/  Persons  brought  up  under  the 
purely  competitive  system  which  governs  human  affairSir 
see  with  difficulty  the  idea  of  true  socialism ;  but  the  Jews, 
even  of  our  day,  grasp  it  with  ease.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  this.  Why  should  the  two  founders  of  the 
labor  party  in  Germany  have  arrived  while  young,  at  the 
same  oonceptioB  of .  a  method  which  involves  a  revolution 
from  the  prevailing  ideas  of  political  economy?  Marx  and 
Lasselle  had  been  born  and  educated  under  the  Mosaic 
law.  Bioardo,  a  Jewish  speculator  in  stocks,  was  brought 
up  in  strict  obedience  to  the  Jewish  law  by  his  father ;  but 
finding  the  Hebrew  doctrine  very  adverse  to  his  specula- 
tive temdenoiesy  notions  of  wages  and  political  economy,  he 
withdrew  or  seceded  from  his  ancestral  religion  ai^d  join- 
ed the  more  numerous  ranks  of  the  competitive  one.' 

The  Mosaic  Law,  divested  of  its  idiosyncracies  such  a& 

iSee  Prof.  Ely's  French  and  German  Soctaliams;  Ckao.  zlL  pp.  189-S03;. 
Laasalle'a  AUgemelner  Davitflcher  Arbelter  Verein.  Ferdinand  Lassaile  and  Earl 
Marx  were  Jews;  and  it  is  conjectared  tliat  their  ease  in  comprehending  the 
trae  theories  of  the  working  people  eminated  from  their  early  train  ing» 

•  HcCnlloch,    Introdnction  to  The  Life  of  Ricardo ;   London,  1875.. 
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abatfy^mo  Inmdred  yeanr  ago,  wB^n  meit  wdre  AS^bfti, 
ir€re  floitiible  e&ougn,  dondcuaaed  into  hit  "Hinglfgh,  remftf 
Hbont  a«  follaws: 

'  It  ifl  coMpolsorf  npon  eyearf  msn  to  stand  in  awe  ancE 
cihedieUMe  before  MSier  and  moCher  and  to  keep  the  sab-^ 
ba^  Do  not  torn  in  faror  of  idols  nor  maJce  ^oilten 
god»  for  yonr  worship.  AH  sacrifice  of  a  peace  ofFerixig 
miifrt  be.  offered  of  yonr  own  free  will,  and  eaten  i2ie  same 
dftj  and  the  next;  for  if  any  of  it  remain  nntil  iiie  third^ 
it  must  be  bnmed  as  unhaQowed  and  abominable. 

When  yon  reap  the  harrests  of  yonr-land,  leave  some 
in  the.  eomers  of  the  field  and  do  not  gather  the  glean- 
ings of  the  harvest  nor  glean  the  vineyardB.  Leaye  some- 
tbuig  for  the  poor  and  the  stranger/  AH  stealing,  f alsd 
dealing  and  lying,  one  to  another  are  forbidden.  Yoii 
mHBt  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely  nor  pro&ne  it.  Ton 
are  forbidden  to  defraud  or  rob  your  neighbor.  Pay  with- 
out delay  the  wages  agreed  upon,  to  those  whom  you  en- 
gage to  labor  for  you.  Never  ill-treat  the  deaf  nor  put  a 
stmnbling  block  before  the  blind.  Be  careful  and  dis- 
creet in  your  judgment  and  your  word  of  honor,  tteatfng^ 
neighbors  witii  righteotis  equality.  Never  go  about  tale- 
bearmg  among  the  people,  nor  stir  feuds  with  neighboris. 
To  hate  your  brother  is  forbidden  and  to  prevent  hin^ 
from  falling  into  error  you  shotdd  caQ  his  attentiott  to' 
his  fault  Abstain  from  revenges  and  grudges  a^ainst^ 
the  people  and  love  your  neighbor  as  yoursell  OtAivat^ 
your  stock  after  the  natural  law  of  seiection.  Let  tiiti 
seed  of  your  fields  be  |mre.  Let  yoor  garments  be  un- 
mixed; d  linen,  let  them  be  of  pure  linen;  if  wool,  let' 
them  be  all  wooL 

Th«i  iMaw  many  details  minutely  describing  what 
constitutos  crime  and  what  the  punishment.  Many  of 
the  punishments,  while  probably  in  very  good  keepixt^ 
with  an  eurly  and  semi-basrbarous  age,  appear  to  us  brut- 
al and  distastful  in  the  extreme.  The  severe  punishment 
of  death."  visited  upon  all  who  diefiled  t^e  peculiar  peo^^ 
by  mixing  their  Wood  with  Moloch,*  has  gone  far  toward^ 
preserving  the  Hebrew  stock  from  admixture  wita  otiierl 
races  of  mankind.    The  puriiy  with  which  tile  Jews  hate 

TLeoittau,    xxiiL    23.  BLevUicus.    xx.    S.    7.  •Levitiau^    xzL    14. 
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thus  majjitalned  themselves  amid  Ticissitudes,  soeh  as 
-Wbiild  H^Ve  6Watlo^ed  up  and  amdhilated  any  other  fam- 
ily* of  the  buih'an  face,  ii3  readily  pronounfcfed  one  of  the 
•liatQst  reijiarkable  phenomena  eiLcountered  in  the  study  of 
WSmologyl    The  command  is  severe  against  witch,  wiz- 
Sird  and  spirit-worship."    This  must  be  partly  accounted 
f<Mr'  by  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians,  under  whose  domina^ 
%ibn  tii^  JeWs  had  chafed  lor  400  years '  as  slaves,  were 
among  the  most  superstitious  in  their  be^ef  iii,  and  "wor- 
<3hip  of  all  sorts  of  presti^ation.    Cbanns,  fncahttitions, 
intehcralt  and  all  the  slights  of  th^  wand  weire  so  jpop- 
u)ar  that  the  art  wasfor  ages  interwoven  wit}i  their  reii- 
i^ion.  '  JIowlBver  much  we  may  defeir^  to  ignbre  all  nien- 
tiok  of  religion  in  this  history  of  the  aiicient  lowly^  we 
find  tl&is  impossible  because  of  the  prevalence  of  j^riest- 
^w^  and  4^<'tum  in  pdtitical  economy.     Tbe  Hebrewa 
were  the  oiily  ancients  who  "woi^pra  one  deit^j^^  and 
Its  that  deity  is  represezited  to  be  ^e  Very  ohe  wb^^ 
^ctated  the  law  of  M6lse8,'lie  w^iild  ^turafly  b^  ieyet^ 
against  false  gods.   *I  aim  a  jealous  'Ood^'*  isan  exj^residotL 
txfte^  repeated  i)i  the  bible  ;^  and  such  a  on^  |n  givutig  (i 
toAib  of  la'vTs  f  or'the  gbvermnent  of  men  would  s^arobly  d{> 
oQierwise  i3ian  xn^e  i4olatiy  a  cHmeJ    Immoddsf^  aIiW> 
rlBeeiVei^  a  full  sharci  Of  cotid^mnation  froih  'jthe  great  He- 
lirew '  law,  whi(ili  thoroughly  define  ^  ^hai  oiQtistitutes 
unrefined  or  immodest  actios.    '     •=      ^^  '■'■    '  '   "   <•  '' 
It  is  thus  seen  that  a  lofty  spirit  of  chastiiy  and  of  mor> 
aj puHty  i» in^idciited  into m^^  Wl^ tlw/'7&ei» is 
iiptfaing  in  it  tbfit  binds  the  Jews  te  the-pffactiee  of  einy^ 
thing'  fice  dos^  i^ommtddtj  of  goods.    ![$e  \tiifr  of  Ji.09f^ 
is  not  communisticaL    Goinpetitfve  methods^tten  as^ow, 
were  the  reigning  ones.    But  the  law  was  mutually  pro- 
tective.   The  condition  of  socie^  to-day  is  toned  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  practice  of  the  demands  of  this  aged 
code.    Nearly  lul  of  the  above  cited  paragraphs  are  now 
being  obeyed  by  us ;  and  they  act  alue,  among  Jew  and 

10  UntUeiu,   xx.    6.    Witch  huigiaff  by  onr  f  oro-f  athen  oricinatts  here. 

u  By  thJfl  is  mesnt  %  one  animate,  all-powerfiil  being.  Ancient  HeUotry  aad 
0ther  Pagan  forma,  most  of  which  treated  the  working  class  with  contempt 
and  eraelty  as  we  shall  show,  i>aid  homage  «»  inaniMaU,  nspfumUatim  goos. 

itMwoim,   TX,    B,  itXcvOtcicf,    xz.    It. 
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gentile,  an  effeotiye  part  in  keeping  our  ciyilization  pure. 
The  command^^  that  the  people  when  harvesting  their 
^ain  and  grapes,  should  not  forget  those  who  are  less, 
fortunate,  but  should  leave  some  for  them,  is  a  touching 
rebuke  to  the  niggardly  system  of  these  more  enlighten- 
ed times*  One  remarkable  habit,  that  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing, owning  and  profiting  upon  slaves,  even  of  their  own 
kindred,^*  seems  inoonsi^nt  and  cannot  again  enter  into 
practice.  It  also,  to  our  critical  understanding,  brings 
into  severe  reproach  and  doubt  the  sacred  or  cQvine  au- 
thordiip  of  the  law  of  Moses.     Jesus  rectified  all  this. 

Most  of  the  customs  of  the  Hebrews  are  fixed.  The 
same  rules  established  in  Palestine  thirty-two  himdred 
years  ago  are  still  adhered  to.  It  is  true  that  at  that  time 
Judsea  was  a  farming  or  pastoral  country;  and  that  the 
Jews  of  to-day,  having  been  separated  by  defeat  and  per- 
secution, scattered  and  distributed  to  all  portions  of  the 
world,  cannot  continue  their  original  pastoral  and  agricul- 
tural vocations  and  so  have  become  merchants  and  mon- 
ey lenders  and  have  assumed  the  various  methods  of  ob- 
taining a  living  similarly  to  other  people.  It  is  also  true 
that  being  thus  isolated,  having  no  country,  and  pbHged 
to  exist  in  the  competitive  world,  under  the  competitive 
idea,  they  act  among  outsiders  competitively.^*  This  they 
do;  and  they  do  it  thoroughly. 

lil^etiJttau   xix.    9,    10.  v^Exodim  xzt    2—8.    Oar  object  in  bring- 

ing the  .TewiBh'  qaestion  In  here.  Is  to  arrange  the  groandwork  before  bringing 
forward  the<  great  movements  of  the  lowly,  enslaved  working;  people,  who.  as 
will  be  seen,  had  not  only  their  grievance  bat  their  distinct  Pkm  qf  ScUmuim 
from  trouble,  Which  thby  for  ages  followed. 

i«8ee   Miilman,.     history.  ^  Ms   J4tm, 
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THE   IN  DO-EUROPEANS. 

THEIR  OOMPETmVE   SYSTEM. 

Religton  and  Politics  of  the  Indo-Europe^ns  Identical — ^Reason 
for  Religion  mixing  with  Movetnents  of  Labor-^-The  father 
the  Original  Slaveholder — His  Children  the  Original  Slaves 
— ^Both  the  Law  and  Religion  empowered  him  to  £111  them 
— Work  of  Conscience  in  the  Labor  Problem, 

Hjstobt  began  to  register  facts  and  to  throw  its  ear- 
liest light  on  the  actions  of  the  human  race  about  the 
time  t&kt  slavery  began  to  take  its  leave.  But  enough  of 
the  slave  system  always  remained  to  cast  its  dark  shad- 
ows upon  life.  There  had,  previously  to  the  historic  rec- 
ord and  ages  before  the  breaking  up  of  slavery,  been  an 
immense'  an  immeasurable  period  of  time  through  whose 
tracMess  swamps  humanity  had  trod ;  for  thewes^,  uncer- 
tain story  of  a  once  happy  reign  of  Neptune/  we  are  for- 
ced to  ignore  for  want  of  evidence.  When  we  reflect  that 
there  were  freedmen  or  emancipated  slaves  two  thousand 
years  bef ofe  the  beginning  of  me  Qiristian  era,  and  that 
consequently  the  laboring  classes  have  been  struggling 
for  four  thousand  years,  writhing  out  from  their  slave  f et- 

iPlato  says  {Lawt»  It.  6,  Bekk.,  L.  ed.),  tbat  a  sreat  wbil«  befort 
citim  were  ever  boUt,  as  ie  told,  and  during  the  re^  ox  Satorn,  there  ex- 
isted a  certain  extremely  happy  mode  of  government  to  regnlate  the  dwell- 
ing of  men. — It  had  an  things  nnrestramed,  yieldmg  spontaneously. It 

was  governed  by  Demons  of  a  diviner,  more  perfect  race.    Plutarch  (Ihh 
ma  PompUUuL    also  speaks  of  sach  a  time  and  states  that  Numa  desired  to 
I  bring  back  those  happy  days  to  men.    Plntarch    [De   DefhUUone  Oraoulonim 

18.)>  also  says  that  Satnm  slept  on  an  island  of  the  blessed.  But  it  was 
in  ancient  Italy,  Of.  Dionysins  of  Halicamassns,  (AntipnUUe$  S0maiuB, 
i.,  34,).  that  the  mythical  Satam  and  Janns  chained  down  the  god  of  war 
and  closed  the  temples  against  belligerency  and  want  The  conclusion,  af- 
ter all  our  research  is,  that  the  whole  story  is  a  myth  based  upon  the  well 
knowQ  longinga  which  gave  shape  to  thousands  of  Utopias  and  Messiahs. 
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ters  without  having  ;et  fully  succeeded,  -we  may  at  least, 
establish  a  basis  ot  conjecture  as  to  the  time  it  required 
for  the  laboring  denizens  of  the  anoicnt  slave  system  to 
grow  to  a  conoeption  of '  manhood  and  womanhood,  suffi- 
cient to  break  their  firat  bonds    Of  the  purely  slave  epooh 
whioh  preceded  the  art  of  annala  we  have  Uttle  but  oon- 
jeoture.     There  must  have  been  a  comparatively  high  civ- 
ilizatifm  at  the  dawn  of  mammiasionB,  where  histoir  Eind 
archeeology  find  human  society  and  begin  gracefully  to 
transmit  to  us  its  deeds.    An  inoonoeivable  space  of  time 
must  have  intervened.    Let  us  attempt  to  make  history 
for  the  laboring  daases  from  conjectural  data  i^  order 
to  connect  the  link  binding  the  known  with  those  dark 
fkbywes  of  the  ujiknown  in  antiquity. 
<  The  Buppofled  original  cradle  oC  uie  Aryan  family  from 
which  comes  the  Canoaeian  or  bido-EuropeaB  ^pe,  is 
Central  Asia.     Oreeks  and  Romans  were  Aryan  Europe- 
laeliteft  JieWB  or  ^pbrawa,  and  FfaqMii- 
he  Semitjc  family,     yje  (lave  alrea^ 
ic  r^cies,  especjftUy  the  Jews,  wej^  «a- 
imperf ect  SA^  unsatisfactory  iorpi  ot 
.eol  in  placs  of  the  Pagtu  or  purely 
9  basis  upon  which  tq  bui'd  their  so- 
iSzation.     The  ^^ans,  especiaDy  the 
IB  on  tbe  contrary,  l^oilt  tLeir  eociely 
«  HpoQ  the  extreme  competilive  idea. 
od  i%  mutual,  jnteraoting,  Roving,  chw- 
rent^  and  non-^structiye;  the  other 
saiveiy  egoistic,  combativie  ^Jid  deiitrucr 
loftj,  intelligent,  capable  and  suscep- 
ievdopment  of  physical  type  ftpd  of 
I  than  any  other  hranches  of  the  hu- 

'■;^it(I»e»rBfrwiaHH>e«TideiW9S  (|witthefh»t  fon»  of 
«pciety  was  Qui  of  maaten  and  slaTes.*     ^pie  eztKiffie 

>UB4er  Um  aselent  IdaL  nlltikai  viilok  gamamA  polltleil  ■■  waB  ■• 
j>4tUe  lubiUt.wM  exdivlvtlr  bM»d  upon  Mam^'iniahlp.  Zoui  or  iwfiVBi 
■M  >  niku  cod.  4>™(»'  or  Zts  wwa.dMA  ncn,  Inulnad,  all  tkaingiL 
racutl^eiM  bs  iliU  InlDintl*!  tor  md  qr  aifl.  €¥■  nnuiilaa,  JMe^ 
Mil  Oriiela,  i.  It.  Atolimpla  tin  Ont  two  pnrwa'van  ofend  *t  ibt 
(IXmI  HtBi  alwM*  tnirnliiK  ta  oonoi  of  thew  dmd  am  aod  o(  Etai.- 

/■OiNiler  4e  ,C*pheiuc  ttiltin  *—  fHatm  Omi Hi ■  it  4m  (Sum 
£swyc»K«    Chart,    Ui,    It.    t. 
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lowliness  of  the  laboring  ipan's  condition  at  that  remote 
period  can  easily  be  imagined  when  we  consider  that  all 
the  children  of  tiie  aristocratic  household  exoept  the  old- 
est son  bom  of  the  real  wife  and  legal  mother,  were  to- 
tally unrecognized  by  law.  All  except  this  heir,  were 
originally  slaves.  In  fact  this  was  the  origin  of  alayexy. 
The  first  human  law  was,  long  before  being  written,  a  law 
of  entailment  upon  primogeniture.  When  the  patrician 
or  owner  of  the  property,  which  in  those  times,  mostly 
consisted  of  lauds  died,  the  property  did  not  fall  to  the 
children  or  by  testament,  as  is  now  the  case.  It  fell  to 
the  oldest  male  child.  No  other  person  of  that  house- 
held  had  any  claim  upon  it.  The  deceased  father  may 
have  had  many  other  children,  but  these  became  subjects 
to  the  manor ;  and  frequently  they  were  very  numerous.* 

This  eldest  son  and  inheritor  was,  by  usage  of  that, 
day,  obliged  to  bury  his  father  within  the  house,  or  ooarfe 
anU  worship  him  as  a  god.  Ihe  original  workingman  was 
not  even  a  citizen.*  There  is  no  lack  of  testimony  regard- 
ing this  curious  custom  which  was  really  the  reHgion 
and  the  rule  or  groundwork  upon  which  stood  the  anci- 
ent competitive  regulation  of  labor.  Let  us  now  trace 
this  new  family  in  order  to  get  at  the  origin  and  perpet- 
uation of  human  slavery. 

There  being  in  primitive  ages  no  power  as  now  exists, 
b  )liind  this  new  heir  and  administrator  or  despot  of  the 
paternity,  he  easily  becomes  an  absolute  lord  or  monarch. 
To  make  this  unjust  and  wonderful  civilization  appear 
more  comprehensible  and  home-like,  we  may  assume  fa- 
milial* names.  A  rich  farmer,  one  who  has  inherited  his 
property  from  his  father,  dies,  leaving  many  children, 


4  Fnstel  de   Conlange,    CiU  AvUque,    c.  vii.   pp.    76—89  Drcit  de 
ion.       Ci  racier,    HUt.    da    Clauet    Ouvriira ,    p.  69:    **Ain8l,  noas  ponvons 
dire   maintenant  que   noas  avooB  troav6  les  premiera  Mclaves    qui  farent; 
c'  ^taient    les  enfants."       As   to  the  great  nombers  in  families,  see  lUadL 
XXIV.    V.    495.    6.    7; 

IlevTijKOi'Ta   /xoi  ^<rav,   6t*  ^KvOov  vtcf  A*xatMV 
TSi'vvtoLKaC&tKa  (xiv  fioi  t^s   ck   VTfSvos  ii<rav, 
Tdu9   aAAov$  ^oi   ctijctov  ivt  firyapoio'i  yvvalKM^. 

So  also  Platarcb.  Theseus,  3,  says  that  Pallas  had  60  children.  Gideon 
had  70.  according  to  Josephiis,  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  JBoak  v.  Chwter  is* 
Apaon  had  60;    J  air  80  children. 

sliiichcr,  Aufstdnde  der  tmfreien  ArbeUer,  S.  11.  "Eer  heste  (antike) 
Staat  bcblleeat  die  Arbeiter  voni  Btirgerrechte  ans :  nnd  wo  sle  dac snlbe  e^' 
halle^,  konnten,   blieben  sie  bters  eiiie  mi^achtete  und  eintlusslose  ivlasse." 
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bojs  and  giils.  There  may  be  seyeial  danghters  semor 
to  hia  oldest  soiu  This  latter,  however,  because  the  first- 
bom  male,  comes  into  sole  possession  of  the  paternal  es- 
tate. The  girls  are  of  a  sympathetic,  unsuspecting  na- 
ture and  being  also  less  phjsicaUj  powerful,  they  make 
little  or  no  resistance.  The  boys  are  young;  and  being 
in  this  tender  age  are,  after  a  c^tain  amount  of  struggle, 
in  shape  of  battles,  with  words  and  other  weapons,  also 
compelled  to  yield.  This  bully  moreover  to  accomplish 
his  purpose,  also  draws  upon  the  superstition  of  the  un- 
fortunate children  and  hides  the  wicJcednees  of  his  avar- 
ice behind  the  sanctuary  of  religious  rites  over  their  dead 
father  who  practiced  the  same  cunning,  force  and  craft 
lefore.  The  buBy  thus  originated  the  great  law  of  en- 
tailment upon  primogeniture,  and  has  never  once  loosen- 
ed his  grip  to  this  day. 

To  resume  our  home-drawn,  practical  illustration  of  the 
origin  of  this  ancient  law  of  usurpation,  it  may  be  said, 
that  not  a  penny  can  possibly  fall  to  one  of  the  many  sis- 
ters and  brothers  thus  cast  out,  although  they  had  con- 
tributed their  labor  toward  the  creation  of  the  estate.  He 
becomes  the  supreme  ruler  over  the  property.  By  vir- 
tue of  the  arrogant  law  of  primogeniture,  ancient  and 
hallowed  as  the  adoration  of  the  vestal  fires,  this  unique 
successor  becomes,  without  formality,  the  monarch.  But 
his  possessorship  is  not  confined  to  tlie  ownership  of  the 
real  estate  of  the  paternity.  He  also  owns  the  stock  and 
fixtures  thereto  belonging.  Among  the  rest  of  the  stock 
and  fixtures  are  the  brothers  and  sisters;  both  those  who 
are  pure,  or  bom  of  his  own  mother  whose  character  and 
chastity,  especially  in  ancic^nt  times,  were  always  beyond 
reproach,  and  also  those  more  numerous  children  other- 
wise bom.'  These  all  fall  to  him  also,  as  part  of  the  in- 
heritance !  He  is  monarch  absolute.'^  He  has  become  a 
pater  /amilias;  and  as  such,  has  the  power  of  his  father 
before  him.     No  law  exists  that  can  restrict  his   will 

•In  ancient  days,  as  shown  in  note  4,  they  were  often  yery  nomeToas 
Tor  the  law  giving  iicenae  to  concabinage,  see  Gaias,    Twelve    Tables. 

TDlonyeiaa  of  Halcamassas,  Arck<Bol^fia  Romana,  or  JSoman  AniuruUies, 
liber  IL  cap.  25;  Seven  Essays  on  AneierU  Greece,  Oxford.  183S,  p. 
62'  **The  state  grave  parents  the  power,  atrocions  and  nnnatnral,  to 
kin  them;  he— thefa'her— conld  refuse  to  preserve  and  rear  hia  own  oflf- 
tpring.'^       See  likewise    Aristotle,     Ftditic,     4. 
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He  cannot  liberate  his  poor  slaves ; — for  it  is  an  assum- 
ed episode  in  prehistoric  conditions  that  we  are  describ- 
ing; ^it  antedates  the  era  of  manumissions,  although  the 
tome  wrongs  existed  long  afterwards.  But  he  can  pun- 
ish his  own  slaves — his  brother,  sister  or  his  child,  with 
death.  He  can  sell  them.  He  can  whip  them  and  im- 
pose upon  them  the  most  cruel  of  tortures.  Tiger  or 
lamb  is  his  option. 

His  religion  is  as  aristocratical,  as  brutal  and  exclusive 
as  his  economic  and  social  policy.  Unlike  the  mild  dem- 
ocracy infused  into  the  worship  of  present  civilizations, 
his  religion  cannot  tolerate  even  the  thought  that  all  may 
do  homage  at  a  common  shrine  or  adore  a  common  Fath- 
er. To  aUow  this  would  be  to  cancel  the  distinction  be- 
tween master  and  slave."  The  father  of  this  autocrat, 
buried  under  the  hearthstone,  has  himself  become  the 
only  god  whom  this  man  may  worship.  Thus  every  nerve 
is  active  in  perpetuating,  glorifying  and  rendering  aristo- 
cratic and  lordly  the  prestige  of  lus  house.*  The  sacred 
altar  is  his  father's  grave  over  which  is  kept  a  fire  that 
is  never  allowed  to  be  extinguished."  His  own  father 
thus  becomes  his  tutelary  god  and  guardian,  watching, 
like  a  veritable  spook,  with  a  jealous  eye  over  his  inter- 
ests. Should  this  sacred  fire  be  extinguished,  the  acci- 
dent is  punished  with  an  ignominious  death."  This  par- 
ent-god, like  the  man  when  walking  on  this  earth,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  subject  to  hunger  and  thirst.  He  must  con- 
sequently be  fed  with  actual  food ;  with  bread  and  wine, 
butter,  honey  and  the  purest  delicacies  of  the  table.  If 
this  be  neglected,  the  propitious  smiles  and  favors  which 

si^QBtel  de  Coolanges,  Oti  Antique,  chap.  Iv.  p.  88.  Here  thie  student 
explains  the  Pagan  mode  of  sacrfflcef  incladins  the  whimsical  old  su- 
perstition of  the  Lares,  or  the  remains  of  said  parent  after  buiia).  to 
which  this  living  heir  gave  offerings  of  food,  sach  as  milk,  clarified 
butter,  wine  ect. 

»In  Greek,  this  altar  was  called  Bw/tos  and  'Eirria;  in  Latin,  Ara, 
FocM—the    focns  of  all    thoughts,   prayer,    moral    concern;    the    ehrine. 

10 This  statement  is  not  absolutely  exact;  for  the  llr«8  were,  on  cer- 
tain rare  occasions,  renovated.  See    Fustel,  Cite    Antique,    p.    23,  Feu  sacrd. 

u  Centuries  afterwards,  when  there  had  become  many  such  aristocratic 
houses,  such  masters  as  were  friendly  with  each  other,  found  it  necessary  for 
mutual  protectiOE  largely  from  the  wrath  of  these  very  outcasts,  to  form 
a  city  of  aristocratic  houses.  A  central  city-altar  or  focus  was  adopted, 
a  central  city-fire  kindled  and  »  Vigil  or  maiden  watcher  was  stationed, 
to  keep  its  fires  glowing  forever.  Punishment  of  a  most  horrible  death  was 
I'JtiiPted  upon  her  for  letting  these  sacred  fires  die  out. 
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-pn^er  imrokes,  are  turned,  bj  the  slighted  and  angij 
fi^oet  against  the  perpetrators  of  the  negligence  The 
uw  of  agnation  or  descent  in  the  male  line^  rules  serere- 
\j  in  this  family;  and  consequently  the  female  portions 
oi  it  are  the  especial  objects  of  the  master^s  power.  The 
lord  himself  being  supreme^  may  commit  acts  of  libertin- 
ism soch  as  would  consign  others  to  the  punishment  of 
death.  Should  his  wife,  the  mtUer  famUiaSy  yary  from 
the  rules  of  &mily  regularity,  it  would  place  in  doubt 
the  descent  of  the  paternity.  It  would  cause  it  to  be- 
come a  question  whether  her  first-bom  son,  the  inheritor, 
were  really  his  own  and  of  the  pure  blood — the  agnate. 
Should  the  deception  be  so  veiled  as  to  escape  the  mas- 
ter's knowledge,  there  yet  remains  a  still  more  terrible 
source  of  disclosure.  The  buried  gods  themselves,  om- 
nipotent and  omniscient,  jealous  and  disturbed,  feeling  the 
dignity  of  their  noble  line  defiled,"  their  august  preroga- 
tives encroached  upon  by  a  pretender  who  might  in  turn 
at  death  usurp  the  beatitades  of  the  penates^  and  the 
holy  altar,  are  aroused.  Conscience  in  the  guilty  mother 
becomes  too  galling  to  permit  of  life's  longer  endurance 
and  death  must  be  the  consequence  after  tiie  confession, 
and  the  error  rectified  by  the  destruction  of  the  intruder. 
Here  is  the  key  to  that  extraordinary  tenacity  of  ancient 
ladies  in  wedlock  with  the  noble  or  gens  families,  to  vir- 
tue." The  Larea,  or  redoubtable  ghosts,  are,  as  we  now 
begin  to  understand,  charged  with  the  office  of  chasti^in^ 
such  criminals  ;  also  of  watching  all  the  thoughts^  words 
and  deeds  going  on  in  the  sacred  penetralia — pencUes — of 
the  hving  lord's  household.  So  egotistical  and  selfish  is 
this  rehgious  culture  that  none  but  the  family  can  pray 
at  that  altar  and  no  one  can  be  prayed  for  except  mem- 
bers who  have  been  in  high  standing.  A  thing  so  degrad- 
ed as  a  being  compelled  to  subsist  by  labor  has  no  place 
there,  no  family,  no  shrine.  Family  iDitiation  made  it  worse. 
But  we  have  only  entered  upon  the  description  of  this 
despot.  His  most  revolting  attributes  are  yet  to  be  put 
into  history.     All  the  creatures  of  his  household,  with 

u  From  this  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  blood-distinctions  stili  boasted 
9f  and  t'^nscioiiHly  caltivated;  in  dynasties,  as  divine  right :  in  faaniliM,  anprea- 
Ige.  The  horror  against  tnis  sin  was  inexprei«8Hile ;  ana  «  UMon  with  one 
of  the  outcasts  rendered  the  crime  trebly  henfons. 

IS  See  Livy's    Lay  of  Lucretia.  u  Platarch,    Qtuuticna  Jtmtuma,  51. 
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the  excepiion  of  the  noble  mother  and  her  fir$t-bom  male 
child,  are  slaves."  They  may  be,  as  we  have  said,  broth- 
ers and  sisters^  or  even  children  bom  to  amorous  coercion" 
of  this  thus  privileged  despot ;  yet  ihey  have  no  claim  to 
anything  but  his  sympathies.  Having  no  legaUzed  rights 
they  are  menials;  left  without  education  they  become 
sycophantic  and  unmanly.  Their  food  is  coarse.  Only 
the  lord  and  lady  of  the  house  are  entitled  to  wheat  bread. 
They  are  glad  to  get  peas  and  second-rate  bread."  Should 
too  many  infants  be  bom,  a  council  is  called  and  it  is  de- 
liberated whether  the  little  innocents  shall  be  saved  or 
killed  "  The  children  being  slaves,  are  not  supposed  to 
be  supplied  with  a  thing  so  dignifying  as  a  soul."  The 
most  abject  superstition  reiprns.  For  a  slave  or  a  strang- 
er to  enter  the  ap  rfements  of  this  lord,  is  an  offense,  impi- 
ous and  unpardonable.  The  lord's  own  parents  and  an- 
cestors before  them  for  generations  back,  are  buried  un- 
der this  enclosure  soul  and  body;  and  their  jealous  manes 
or  ghosts,*"  are  believed  to  be  omnipresent  and  on  guard, 
with  power  to  repel  or  punish  the  sacrilege.  The  man- 
or house  is  situated  within  the  holy  court.  The  common 
slaves  and  the  children  constituting  the  true  laboring  ele- 
ment, are  taught  the  most  extreme  reverence.  Should 
they  violate  any  of  the  rigorous  rules  they  are  subject  to 
punishment;  if  the  lord  of  the  manor  wills  it,  with  death. 
Thus  deep  superstition,  hard,  unpaid  labor,  hard  fare  and 
degradation  are  enforced  by  the  cunning  wiles  of  priest- 
craft ;  for  love  of  profits  from  labor  seems  to  originate  or 
urge  ancient  priest-power.  This  superstition  is  the  more 
necessarily  ligorous,  since  lack  of  faith  is  known  to  be 
dangerous,  leading  to  sedition  and  rebellion. 

i'»  Fnstel  de  Conlan^es,  (HU  Antique,  T.  c.  i.-lv.  Antiques  Croyanees,  Prom 
these  phenomena  of  the  ancient  faniilv  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  the  belief 
ia  ghosts,  spooks,  spectTcs,  haunted  abode:*  etc.;    idem,    pp.    127-80 

ie  riutarch,  Soimi,     xiii  i7  Horace,  EpistoUe.  lib.  11.  Epist.  1.  v.  128  : 

**Vivlt  siilquis  et  pnue  secnndo  '*  Poor  fare  for  labor  continued  late.  Of 
conrse,  where  much  Imrmony  and  love  existed  the  despot  could  bi'  generons. 

18  Thi%  nractice  held  good  amonuc  the  Dorians  even  after  Greeks  befj^n 
te  acquire  tne  art  or  making  historical  records.    See  Plntarcl^   Lycurgtu,  xvi. 

i«  Homer,  Odyssffy,  lib.  XV'lI.  'J  he  passage  here  alluded  to  refers  to  a 
comparatively  enlightened  pcrio'l.  As  late  as  Plato,  when  emancipations 
and  resistance  had  created  a  middle  class.  It  was  doubted  whether  working- 
people  had  all  of  the  attributes  recognized  in  true  members  of  the  human 
family.  Cf.  Plato,  Rep.  vi.  9;  Ixxl.  Laws,  yi  ;  Homer.  Odyssey,  xyii.  882. 
Plato  wanted  slaves  and  believed  in  the  Inferiority  of  all  laborers 

BO  Cicero,  Pro  Dome  ;  TuscuUmarum  Disputationum  Libri,  I.  16 :  "Sab  terra 
censehant  re'lqalam  yitam  agi  mortnorum."    Snri^  1  les,  Alcestis,  163;  Hecuba, 
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The  lord  of  the  estate  permits  of  no  social  or  religious 
mixtures  with  other  people  or  other  estates.  There  are  no 
tenants,  no  neighbors,  and  consequently  few  sociabilities. 
Egoism  is  so  severe  that  little  of  iixe  kind  can  be  tolerated* 
It  is  master  and  slave;  no  intermediaries.  Communities 
axe  unkaown.  Promiscuity  which  makes  the  viDage,"  the 
community,  the  social  gathering,  the  free  sports  of  chil- 
dren and  general  merriment  are  interdicted  by  this  pro 
found  solemnity  based  upon  an  adoration  of,  and  implicit 
obedience  in  one  central  ruler;  a  man  who  is  the  inherit- 
or; who,  by  virtue  of  this  inheritance  giving  him  power, 
and  of  this  egoism  giving  him  will,  assumes,  as  through 
the  countless  ages  his  ancestors  assumed,  to  be  the  sole 
owner  in  life,  and  the  immortal  to  be  worshiped,  caressed, 
entreated,  propitiated,  glorified,  after  death  ! " 

We  have  thus  described,  as  if  actually  existing  among 
us  at  present,  a  scene  whose  stage  was  once  this  earth;** 
whose  unhappy  actors  were  worMngmen  and  women  and 
whose  managers  were  then  as  now,  the  captalists;  a  scene 
which  mankind,  grace  to  an  eternal  resistance,  in  turmoils, 
servile  wars,  and  innumerable  social  communes,  has  largely 
outgrown.  It  is  a  scene  which  no  civilized  society  could 
at  present  tolerate.  Yet  it  was  the  almost  all-prevailing  one 
among  mankind  of  the  distant  past  in  Greece  and  Ite.ly. 

Lordship,  therefore,  was  the  very  first  condition  in  the 
establishment  of  society ;  slavery  its  antithesis,  the  sec- 
ond. Of  the  middle  dass  occupying  the  great  gap  wide- 
ly separating  the  lord  from  ihe  slave  there  was  none. 

n  The  ancient  house  was  sitnated  within  the  sacred  enclosure.    This  endoe 
nre  was  divided,  among  the  Greeks^nto  two  parts ;  the  first  being  the  oomrt 
The  house  was  in  the  second  part     The  sacred  fbcm  was  placed  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  enclosure.    It  was  consequently  at  the  foot  of  the  court,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  house.    The  Romans  had  it  differently,  though  essentially  the 
same.    The  fxut  remained,  as  in  Gree<  e,  in  the  center  of  the  enclosure,  but  tlie 
build  ings  were  placed  around  it  leaving  an  inner  court ;  the  walls  of  the  houses 
rising  around  it  on  all  sides.    The  Greeks  used  to  say  that  relis^ion  taught  them 
bow  to  build  houses.    Fustel  de  Conlangee,  Cit€Antiquet  pjk  69—85. 

ss  In  Greek  the  iarCa,  6eoiroiKa,  In  I^tln  the  LarnwiiharU,  were  keyowords 
Of  the  ancient  pagan  family.   Etymologically  this  is  the  origin  of  the  term  detpoL 

8S  We  have  not  space  to  make  copious  quotations  from  the  numerous  an- 
thors  who'e  descriptions  and  hints  we  have  ransacked  in  search  of  the  proof 
of  this  condition  of  ancient  afFairs ;  but  recommend  the  doubtful  to  the  following 
commentators  and  orisinal  writers :  Granier  de  Csssagnac,  HitUrire  dts  CUu»e$ 
Oumritres  <£c.  Chapters  ui.  iv.  v.  De  Coulanges,  CiU  Antique,  passim;  to  the  pih 
ems  of  Homer ;  to  almost  any  of  the  voluminocs  works  of  Cicero ;  to  the  Oror 
Uons  of  Demosthenes ;  to  Orelli's  Inscriptionum  CoUectio  ;  to  Bdckh's  Corpus  Ak- 
icriplionum  Grcecarum  ;  to  Euripides,  AloesUs  and  especially  Hecuba^  passim;  to 
Plato's  OreaUom,  Prota^.  SO-4,  Thecet.  30>2,  Bep.  21 ;  to  Pansanias.  DescripUo  Grw- 
cia;  to  Macrobius,  Sownium  Sdpicnis  dk  Saturnaliorum  Libri  and  many  others. 
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That  came  later.  For  fully  six  thousand  years  it  has  been 
growing  more  and  more  numerous  until  in  the  nineteenth 
century  it  may  be  said  to  have  almost  filled  the  great  cav- 
ity and  is  now  pressing  in  all  directions  to  force  the  ex- 
tinction of  both  those  aged  originals. 

Theoretically,  this  middle  or  intermediary  class  betwixt 
lord  and  menial,  owner  and  outcast,  immortal  and  perish- 
able, is  perfect ;  occupying  the  ambrosial  vales  of  Utopia 
where  men  are  no  longer  struggling  for  existence  against 
despotism,  ignorance  and  death.  In  theory  we  should  sup- 
pose it  an  altruistic  state  in  which  men  looking  upward  to 
wisdom  and  mutual  love,  and  backward  to  past  ignorance 
and  competitive  greed  and  hatreds,  would  erect  their  so- 
ciety and  their  government  upon  a  plan  wheiein  neither 
lords  nor  menials  could  have  law  or  footl.old.  Such  would 
be  the  revolution  realized — the  revolution  that  began  with 
manumissions.  But  practically — ^although  many  are  dream- 
ing of  this  ultimatum — we  are  far  from  it.  Lords  stiU 
exist  though  with  milder  domination  and  slaves  yet  remain 
though  on  a  higher  plain. 

M.  de  Laveleye  informs  us  that  communities  held  lands 
in  common  for  the  people  in  times  past"  and  cites  an 
abundance  of  instances  in  proof ;  bufc  wiiile  this  may  all  be 
true,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  original  condition  was 
that  of  masters  and  slaves.  Particularly  was  this  the  case 
with  the  people  from  whose  records  we  extract  these  data 
— ^the  Aryan  race.  It  is  the  perfectly  natural  condition, 
explainable  in  the  theory  of  development.  In  the  Aryan, 
especially  its  Indo-European  type,  we  see  the  original  the- 
ory of  development  verified ;  and  it  comes  to  us  from  pre- 
historic data  which  philology,  archeeology  and  reason  har- 
moniously combine  to  verify.  What  would  man,  primi- 
tively a  wild  animal,  naturally  do?  Would  he  not  be  just 
like  aU  animals  ?  It  wants  only  the  observation  of  an  hour 
to  note  that  a  group  of  barnyard  fowls,  soon  after  being 
put  into  a  yard  begin  fighting  for  mastery  or  lordship ; 
and  this  conflict  will  not  stop  until  the  strongest,  clever- 
est chanticleer  has  mastered  every  adversary.    This  also 

a*  De  Laveleye,  FHmibm  Property,  pp.  187.  In  attempting  to  prove  the«e  no- 
tions about  primitive  property,  this  antnor  is  confronted  atlbe  outset,  with  the 
fact  that  be  Is  seeking  to  rebut  the  principle  of  development ;  his  village  com> 
munities  are  a  late,  not  a  ^'primitive**  condition. 
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mnst  be  said  of  a  herd  of  cattle  grazing  on  a  eommon. 
The  strongest  steer,  after  a  full  test  of  its  muscular 
forces,  becomes  master  of  the  flock  and  remains  so* 
With  perfect  truth  it  might  be  further  remarked  that 
should  no  indiyidual  of  the  herd  be  of  the  male  gender, 
the  contest  for  mastery  will  be  between  the  heifers ;  thus 
seeming  to  prove  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
without  any  reference  to  the  instinct  of  perpetuation  of 
species.  iEv^en  {)lants,  in  their  stniggle  for  existence  are 
constantly  in  the  competitive  field,  warring  with  each 
other — the  tares  rooting  out  the  wheat — ^until  the  hand 
of  the  reasoning  cultivator  lays  low  the  obnoxious  weeds. 
Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  principle  of  individual  ascend- 
ency with  its  acknowledgement,  is  the  original  and  nat- 
ural one.  It  is  the  qtiiritare  dominium.  The  law  of  nat- 
ural selections  and  survival  of  the  fittest  applies  without 
the  aid  of  reason.  Naturalists  who  have  lavished  grt^at 
care  and  honest  pains  in  search  of  proof  of  this  philosophy 
in  plants,  animals  and  men,"  have  scarcely  brought  their  in- 
vestigations to  bear  upon  that  new,  almost  supernal  power 
of  reason,  which  some  admit  to  have  come  later,  as  a  re- 
sult of  evolution. 

If  we  are  allowed  to  tread  the  penetralia  of  this  philos- 
ophy with  the  eye  and  ear  of  a  critic  we  shall  find  in  the 
law  of  natural  selections  the  bed  rock  of  brute  competi- 
tion. "While  beholding  this  with  the  conviction  of  its 
truth  and  forced  to  admit  it  as  the  fiat  of  growth,  we 
shall  see  that  it  rests  upon  the  toppling  trestles  of  brute 
force.  We  shall  find  that  the  superstructure  resting 
upon  these  abutments  is  time-worn  and  rotton.  Its  spans 
are  becoming  unsafe;  its  planking  hoof-worn;  its  string- 
ers sway  with  the  winds  of  newer  things  and  we  find  our- 
selves dizzy  peering  into  the  angry  foam  of  progress  be- 
low. As  long  as  there  are  only  masters  and  slaves  the 
strongest  brutes  may  survive;  but  when  the  new  idea  of 
manumission  arrived  which  was  forced  upon  the  masters 
by  the  growth  of  population,  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
changed  hands.     If  we  accept  the  doctrine  of  natural 

is  We  here  inoorrectly  place  man  above  animals  in  defference  to  the  egoiBm 
he  has  not  outgrown.  J^^peciallv  is  man  to  be  conaidered  and  claased  among 
aninialB  under Ihe  philoeophy  or  ibe  fittest,  since  this  very  surviyallB  mostly 
the  result  of  the  competitive  struggle,  akin  to  brute  force  and  autedatiag  the 
mUder  forces  of  reason. 


^ 
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^election  based  upon  brute  force  we  accept  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  as  its  corollary.  So  long  as  the  doctrine  is  so 
based  it  remains  undeniably  true.    Reason  is  not  there. 

But  vnth  the  advent  of  reason  there  came  also  svm- 
pathy,  civilization,  enlightenment;  and  these  have  already 
80  filled  the  world  with  mutual  or  altruistic  sentiment  that 
the  working  classes  of  both  Kurope  and  America  are  now 
combining  with  a  determination  to  drive  from  the  world 
the  whole  brute  force  upon  which  the  old  theory  is  based. 
They  will  not  longer  hear  to  the  competitive  principle 
which  holJs  up  the  shrewdest  and  strongest  as  fittest  to 
survive.  They  demand  the  extinction  of  competitory 
force  and  insist  upon  equal  opportunities  for  co-operation 
such  as  will  result  in  the  survival  of  all.  They  are  thus 
ushering  in  the  era  of  reason.  In  disenthralling  their 
species  from  the  competitive  system  of  the  isolated  in- 
dividual and  estabhsmng  them  on  the  co-operative  or  al- 
truistic system  they  procure  the  revolution.  They  usher 
in  the  era  of  the  survival  of  all  and  banish  from  the  world 
the  culture  of  darlings,  the  reign  of  partiality,  the  pres- 
tige of  masters  and  the  servility  of  slaves.  But  as  force 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  law  of  natural  selections  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  so  reason,  its  moral  antithesis,  must 
be  the  bottom  rock  upon  which  the  new  mutualism  is 
founded. 

We  cannot  leave  this  theoretical  dissertation  without 
some  reflections  upon  the  ghastly  immorality  and  the  re- 
turn to  insatiate  selfishness  which  this  new  philosophy  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  inculcates;  and  must  submit 
that  it  not  only  logically  inculcates  an  arid  dreariness  of 
words,  but  has  already  produced  and  is  producing  wither- 
ing and  demoralizing  effects.  We  shall  submit  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  planted  by  a  manual  laborer  and  form- 
ing the  basis  of  hope  upon  which  stands  the  great  labor 
movement  of  our  own  time  has  been  severely  attacked^ 
stamped  as  a  calamity  and  trodden  under  foot,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  this  plan  of  faith  has  been  the  power 
that  openly  struck  the  first  well  organized  blow  at  the 
system  of  masters  and  slaves  and  boldly  championed  it 
as  a  principle ;  and  in  essence  it  has  never  since  shrunk 
from  its  prodigious  task  toward  realizing  the  much  con« 
tested  doctrine  of  human  equali.^ . 
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Viewed  from  a  standpoint  of  mere  comparatiye  strength 
of  organized  muscle  and  brain,  or  of  the  low  cunning  and 
prowess  which  wrench  from  the  weak  and  unwary  what 
they  do  not  contribute  to  produce,  this  theory  of  survival 
is  undeniably  logical  But  these  forces  are  the  old,  orig- 
inal ones  and  strictly  belong  to  a  period  prior  to  the  ad- 
vent of  a  society  enlightened  and  refined  by  reason.  They 
are  animal  and  are  of  the  ages  of  bullies  and  of  clubs. 
Why  we  confront  such  theorists  is  that  this  philosophy 
does  not  keep  march  with  the  very  power  that  gives  theua 
insight  into  it — ^reason  The  original  state  was  egotist- 
ical, with  brutal  force — forcible  possession.  The  next  was 
arbitration,  discussion,  conciliation — all  the  struggles  of 
reason.  The  former  occupied  an  immense,  unmeasured 
period  of  time,  the  latter  has  also  had  its  vista  of  tedious, 
unhappy  ages ;  for  since  the  first  glimmerings  of  history 
and  archaeology  it  has  numbered  between  four  and  five 
thousand  years  and  its  milennium  is  still  far  away.  It  is 
the  transition  period ;  the  passage  from  pure  brute  force 
and  labor  ordered  by  masters  and  performed  by  slaves 
with  survival  of  the  fittest,  to  the  pure  era  of  reason,  mut- 
ual love  and  mutual  care,  with  the  survival  of  all.  Such 
is  the  revolution. 

Whoever,  therefore,  at  this  enlightened  day,  forgetting 
his  reason,  the  very  weapon  he  wields  with  Which  to  grasp 
his  inspirations,  allows  this  aged  original,  because  it  is 
yet  true  of  the  beast  or  the  plant,  to  usurp  the  domain  of 
reason  self-won  in  the  straggle  of  ages,**  returns  to  the 
dogma  that  because  the  survival  of  the  fittest  has  been 
true  of  snarling  beasts,  of  the  plants  and  of  the  club-and- 
weapon  age  of  men,  it  is  also  triie  of  men  in  a  state  of  rea- 
son and  refinement,  is  going  backward  dragging  reason 
with  him  into  the  caves  of  the  troglodyte. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  moral  effect  upon  the  mind,  of 
persons  in  search  of  wealth  and  other  means  of  happiness 
natural  to  our  lot  in  the  competitive  world.  A  student  of 
evolution  is  constrained  by  perusing  the  pages  of  Lucre- 

MMr.  Darwin,  a  thoazhtf  il  and  thoroi^hlv  carefal  writer  refrained  from 
pa  ^hing  his  argumeit  on  tbi^  sabject  farther  taan  it  applies  to  energy  withoat 
reason.  A  careful  student  of  Dar^rin  will  perceive  that  he  always  uses  the  low- 
er order  of  life  as  proof ;  s.ich  as  plants,  birds,  fishea,  and  the  other  animals.  He 
clings  to  this,  not  ventoring  I  to  the  dam  lin  of  cae  reasoning  power,  which  is 
alone  capable  to  grasp  the  liibor  problem. 
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tius,  Vogt,  Spencer,  Darwin  and  others,  to  view  man  as  a 
creature  without  an  immortal  soul.  Through  the  doctrine 
of  development  as  explained  by  Darwin,  men  are  tauglit 
to  understand  this  perishability  merely  as  a  logical  corol* 
lary  of  the  premise  itself.*'  The  theory  carries  with  it 
the  irrepressible  deduction  that  if  man  has  an  immortal 
soul  he  has,  himself,  been  the  maker  of  it  The  theory 
from  the  first,  assumes  that  he  is  a  creature  grown  from  a 
long  line  of  consequents,  each  an  effect  of  causes  natural 
to  this  world.  This  is  evolution.  It  holds  that  motion 
and  heat  acting  upon  the  material  spread  out  upon  this 
earth  will  of  themselves,  generate  Hfe ;  and  that  from 
cells  or  matrices  of  slime  it  calls  protoplasmr—the  assumed 
earliest  forms  of  life — come  shape,  growth  and  variety, 
some  of  which  in  time  have  reached  as  high  a  develop- 
ment as  reasoning  men.  Nor  are  these  ideas  confined  to, 
or  the  work  of,  i£e  benighted  and  superstitious.  They 
are  gaining  ground  among  the  most  thoroughly  respect- 
able and  learned  ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  already  danger- 
ous for  the  followers  of  the  old  belief  upheld  by  Plato  and 
Moses,  to  criticize  or  compare  arguments  agaihst  the 
ponderous  weight  and  increasing  multiplicity  of  proof  in 
its  support  So  irrefutable  is  the  evidence  which  our  in- 
defatigable diggers  in  science  have  accumlated,  that  from 
the  timorous  hspings  of  a  few  years  ago  it  has  become 
a  creed  for  the  army  of  science ;  and  is  claimed  by  nat- 
uralists, by  comparative  philologists  and  historiographers^ 
by  arclu»ologists  and  others  in  the  field  of  ethiiical  re- 
search, to  be  the  key  of  the  new  discovery. 

What  then  can  science  do  for  the  immortal  soul  ?  Man^ 
certainly,  away  back  in  that  night  of  time  of  which  we 
are  going  to  write  a  history,  while  yet  an  aminal  and  brute, 
a  Jkomo  troglodyticusj  not  yet  knowing  how  to  build  a  fire 
or  hardly  to  vneld  a  club,  could  not  have  possessed  so 
noble  and  highly  developed  a  thing  as  an  immortal  soul  I 
Or  if  we  can  conceive  this  to  be  possible,  what  shall  we 
think  of  him  during  the  still  earlier  cycles  of  his  existence 
in  forms  yet  cruder  and  more  remote?    Further  than  this 


j  ST  In  making  these  red  ectionB  we  do  not  set  ap  ft  diBcIaimer  againet  the  the- 

I  cry  of  development.    The  object  is  to  show  the  pernlcioas  effect  upon  the  mind 


of  masses,  should  thU  theory  become  universally  acknowledged,  and  taught, 
h^f&rt  the  competitlye  system  Is  superseded  by  the  co-operative  or  socialistic. 
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we  maj  in  onr  play  of  fancy  measure  him  'at  the  dawn  of 
his  deyel<^»ment  of  reason,  which  is  a  facuHy  higher  but 
less  imerring  than  insdnct.  Beason  is  a  gift  which  must 
be  g^ded  by  ao<aal  law&  Not  haying  tibese,  man  most 
have  been  a  maniac  ;  either  thus,  or  he  preserved  enough 
of  instinct  to  guide  reason.  The  reason  of  a  madman 
turns  to  cmming."  Canning,  we  are  told,  is  the  weapon 
this  feroiaons,  selfish,  competing,  primeval  beins:  first 
used  to  work  his  title  dear  to  the  realms  ef  immortality! 
Thns  in  reading  rare  records  of  the  ancient  lowly  we 
cannot  be  too  thonghtfol  or  too  carefnl  when  contemplat- 
ing the  subject  of  immortality,  lliongh  old  in  life's 
ephemeral  spnn,  the  human  race  is  still  in  the  dawn  of  its 
day ;  and  the  sun  has  yet  to  rise  higher  and  illume  many 
a  still  dark  chasm  of  onr  beliel  The  great  aphorism  of 
Lucretius: 

**Proiiida  li'^t  qviotTif  TiTdnlo  eond^re  MBCia: 
Mors  atema  tscnen  nilo  iiunas  ii  a  maaeta&t,'* » 


though  it  has  been  parried  and  fought  in  darkness,  is  like 
that  Proud  ijon : — "  La  propriete  c*est  le  yol,**  still  respect 
able ;  and  so  long  as  our  standard  cyclopedias  speak  of 
the  Rerum  Natvra  of  Lucretius  as  the  "  greatest  of  didactic 
poems"  **  even  now,  when  the  g^rand  snn  of  man's  morning 
of  life  has  lit  up  all  the  grottoes  but  that  of  fate  and  ren- 
dered radiant  many  a  dark  befief,  just  so  long  is  it  wisest 
in  ns  to  withdraw  cavil,  polemic  and  concern  from  a  post 
mortem  future  and  throw  our  whole  religion  into  practical 
doings  for  the  improvement  of  ourselves  upon  the  mortal 
stage.  But  most  especially  are  these  %vords  wise  counsel 
to  all  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  labor  problem. 

Such  is  this  wonderful  man,  says  the  theorist,  developed 
from  a  protoplasm  of  slimy  earth.  Then  up  to  this  stoge 
he  was  without  a  soul — an  animal.  He  further  developed 
to  the  stage  of  reason — ^mind.  Cunning  must  then  lutve 
secured  foi   him  the  boon  of  an  immortal  soul;  a  thing 

ss  FIflto,  Loan^  liL  14.  **The  boy,  wifhoot  befaiif  fitted  by  edneatioii«  b»- 
/looies  crafty  and  cnnDing  and  of  all  wild  beaata  the  moat  insolent."  Plato 
knew  the  fierce  natare  of  men  and  bia  seventh  book  of  laws  is  a  thonghtftd  code 
■of  precepts  for  equalizing  habita  among  the  people,  and  panishin^  wiUi  means 
in  oae  for  doing  so.  Plato  eren  donbta  the  uosaibility  of  a  soul  m  such  wild 
creatores. 

»  Locretins,  Ik,  Strum  XaJtura,  lib.  III.  1088-9. 

'-^Awkeriean  Oydopadia,  vol.  X.  p.  717,  ed.  of  1867. 
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which  most  people  agree  in  beli  eying  that  the  reasonless 
animals  do  not  possess ! 

This  sort  of  speculation  may  appear  quite  innocent,  even 
popular;  for  such  is  the  freedom  of  thought  in  these  days 
that  men  delight  in  catching  at  the  gossamers  of  skepti- 
cism! Where  the  danger  to  thq  moral  sense  arises  on  th^s 
new  iphilosophy,  is  in  the  fact  that  the  rt^volution  is  not 
yet  realized.  The  world  is  still  in  its  competitive  stage. 
Man  is  still  combating  with  his  blind  egoism  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence,  It  is  not  altruism  or  mutual  love  and 
care  that  governs  his  career.  He  is  yet  fighting  against 
odds  for  survival ;  and  if  his  fitness  to  win  the  m^ans  of 
life 'pi'ove  insufficient  he  does  not  survive,  but  perishes. 
Knowing  this,  he  is  too  ready  to  apply  his  reason  in  tl  e 
direbtion  of  selfishly  actuate  d  cunning,  and  thus  wring  cut 
a  hving  recklessly.  One  thing  however,  has  ahvavsbaired 
him  from  the  exercise  of  dishonest  cunning.  It  is  con- 
science. From  the  earliest  data  we  find  man  buildirig 
upon  conscience  as  the  foundation  of  ethics.  As  we  have 
shbwn,  it  began  with  the  mother's  virtue.  True,  it  was 
absurdly  imaginative,  figuring  the  rage  of  the  /ar  famili- 
aris  in  case  that  weird  omnipotent  was  ofi'ended  by  an 
evil  deed  of  the  living.  Thus  to  commit  aji  evil  de,ed 
used  to  cause  conscience  to  fill  the  imaginations  of  men 
with  horrid  appearances  rising  from  the  grave.  Goblins 
and  spectres  of  a  thousand  shapea  Elfins  and  haunt ii^g 
terrors  appeared.  Conscience  was  thus  the  origin  of 
ghosts.  Conscience,  even  under  the  most  aristocratic  and 
tyrannical  religion,  held  base  actions  in  check.  Under  the 
prevailing  religions  of  the  world  conscience  at  this  day 
holds  evil  doing  in  check.  Ethics  is  now,  as  in  ancient 
times,  based  upon  conscience.  All  laws  are  largely  the 
outcome  of  it.  It  is  the  inner  counselor  of  outward 
actions  and  conscience  of  the  individual  must  never  give 
up  its  scepter  so  long  as  the  competitive,  egotistical  state 
dominates.  Wlien  the  revolution  has  been  accomplish ei, 
when  society  shall  have  arranged  the  getting  of  the  means 
of  life  on  the  mutual  or  co-operative  plan,  when  it  shall  no 
longer  be  the  survival  of  the  fittest  but  the  survival  of  all, 
when  it  no  longer  becomes  necessary  to  fight  in  the  cruel, 
dreary  old  field  of  competition  aii  1  the  struggle  for  exis- 
tence ceases,  then  we  may  find  some  vague  grounds  foi 
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imagining  ourselves  no  longer  compelled  to  apply  the  check 
of  conscience;  since  wrong  doing  will  have  lost  it&  incen- 
tive. 

But  now,  in  the  height  or  the  great  competitive  struggle 
when  working  people,  goaded  at  the  sight  of  their  own 
labor  products  falling  into  the  rapacious  hands  of  monop- 
olies, are  again  on  the  rally  and  are  foritoing  the  most  com- 
pact and  extensive  organizations  that  have  yet  existed ; 
just  at  this  moment  when  the  restraining  counsels  of  con- 
science are  most  needed  to  check  and  withhold  what  else 
may  become  mobocracy,  with  results  more  furious  and 
sanguinary  than  the  deeds  of  Eunus  and  Cleon  or  of 
Spartacus  and  Crixius  which  we  are  going  to  relate,  and 
at  the  very  moment  the  moral  world  seems  riven  and 
quails  before  the  swelling  legions  of  aggrieved  labor  or- 
ganizing in  the  struggle  for  existence  with  the  multifold 
weapons  of  an  advanced  enlightenment  at  their  command, 
what  do  we  see  ? 

A  new  thing  in  the  world.  A  stranger  in  form  of  ^phi- 
losophy which  denies  the  immortality  of  the  soul  A  oodex 
which  seeks  its  precedents  back  of  religion  or  law,  beckon- 
ing into  the  world  a  totally  new  scheme  of  dialectics.  In 
denying  the  old  belief  in  inmiortality  it  stamps  the  ancient 
conscience ; "  for  what  further  use  has  ethics  or  morality 
for  conscience,  after  the  cherished  hope  of  earning  some 
longed-for  compensation  in  the  hereafter,  has  been  lost  ? 

The  only  conscience  left;  to  man  would  be  that  based  on 
cunning  I  This  invites  him  back  to  the  law  of  Lycurgus, 
which  made  stealing  a  virtue  but  being  caught,  a  crime. 
Conscience  the  foundation  rock  of  religion,  ancient  and 
modern,  is  ground  to  powder  by  this  new  giant  philoso- 
phy" whose  arguments  seem  fortified  by  the  chemist,  the 
archflBologist,  the  comparative  philologist,  the  palsBonto- 
logist,  the  geologist  and  all  naturahsts  now  devoting  them- 
selves to  labors  which  are  to  prepare  for  a  study  of  etfcni- 

si  We  refer  mostly  to  that  moral  side  of  coDscience  which  has  hitherto  so 

B)werf ally  actuated  and  restrained  men  by  force  of  behef  in  awards  and  pnn- 
hments. 

ssAmobiiis  was  in  ^eat  donbt  on  the  quest' on  of  immortality.  Lncretins, 
anthor  of  the  celebrated  didactic  poem  on  nature,  believed  that  the  soul  perishes 
with  the  body.  Aristotle,  now  known  as  the  greatest  o  r  teachers,  could  never 
promise  anything  to  those  iDqoirinz  of  him  on  the  problem  of  immortality* 
Darwin  was  eqiiaSy  silent  on  the  sabject 
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cal  science*  The  boldest  of  these  claim,  as  we  have  shown, 
that  when  in  the  long  course  of  evolution,  man,  then  a 
brute  but  with  a  stature  more  erect  and  a  cranial  organism 
more  capacious  than  other  creatures  with  which  the  for- 
est teemed,  began  to  experience  the  first  scintillations  of 
reason,  he  exercised  this  new  and  growing  gift  for  his  own 
advantage  and  to  secure  his  own  personal  survival ;  sacri- 
ficing all  others  for  himself  through  prowess  and  strategem 
or  cunning.  Conscience  came  later  and  estabhshed  ethics 
which  has  developed  society,  law  and  order  and  kept  him 
somewhat  restrained.  Religion  is  the  handmaid  of  con- 
science and  both  groped  together  up  to  the  present  time 
it  separable — neither  able  to  exist  without  the  other. 

Thus  the  new  philosophy  finds  man.  Religion  rests 
upon  assumed  immortality;  conscience  upon  religion.  The 
philosophy,  by  proving  that  belief  in  immortality  is  an  il- 
lusion, that  the  soul  is  an  etherial  delusion,  that  with  the 
decease  of  body  comes  our  eternal  quietus,  proves  also 
that  there  is  no  rehgion.  The  great  bulwark  of  himian- 
ity;  moral  law,  order,  hope,  restraint,  is  annihilated  at  one 
sb:oke.  Conscience,  resting  upon  religion,"  is  also  shat- 
tered with  it,  and  man  goes  back  to  his  primeval  cunning 
and  brutal  instincts. 

Now,  in  coloring  our  description  of  the  revolution  in  a 
history  of  the  lowly,  let  us  select  an  average  workingman 
who  has  been  converted  to  the  new  philosophy  as  thous- 
ands are — and  picture  the  e£fect  upon  him  as  an  agitator 
of  the  labor  question. 

Belief  in  the  doctrine  of  development  is  belief  either 
that  man  is  without  an  immortal  spirit  or  that  through 
his  own  genius  and  cunning  he  has  evolved  or  developed 
one  out  of  his  original  beasthood,  independently  of  an  al- 
mighty power.  The  latter  is  not  even  pretended.  Con- 
sequently immortality  is  denied.  The  beHef  also  stamps 
out  religious  conscience  ;  leaving  in  him  the  counscious- 
ness  that,  as  there  is  no  responsibility  before  God — there 
being  none  except  insentient  law  which  regulates  the  uni- 
verse, the  only  thing  to  consider  before  the  commission 

88  Conscience  resting  on  pnnishmemts  and  rewards  for  actions  in  the  phys- 
ical world*  as  effects  of  causes,  is  not  here  taken  into  consideration. 
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cii  a  deed,  is  caution^  for  safety* 9  sake^  fiist  that  the. act 
may  not  recoil  upon  himself,  and  second,  that  he  be  not 
caught  in  it  and  discovered.  These  are  affairs  of  cold 
reason.  Ccmcience  with  its  compunctious  concomitants, 
is  ruled  out  of  the  affair;  and  rif^^d  experimental  know- 
ledge, aptitude,  tact,  adaptiveness  take  its  place.  No  mat- 
ter how  horrible  the  work  to  be  undertaken,  he  is  totally 
absolved  from  danger  of  punishment  if  cunning  enough 
to  elude  the  oatural  and  the  statute  laws  and  succeed. 
With  cold  reason  and  in  cold  blood  he  fearlessly  under- 
takes the  deed,  knowing  that  to  succeed  is  to  survive  his 
victim  and  be  happy. 

Lions,  dogs,  wolves,  hyenas,  vultures  are  constantly  do- 
ing this  for  they  are  in  tie  world  of  competition  and  have 
no  conscience ;  and  he  is  not  a  whit  above  them  morally. 
Had  he  the  restraint  of  religious  conscience  in  the  same 
field  of  competition,  he  would  be  lifted  by  it  above  these 
brutes.  It  teaches  him  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  in- 
flates his  egotism  with  presumption  that  he  is  superior  to 
his  victim.  It  thus  unhinges  the  little  enlightenment 
which  mutual  oo-ox>eration  and  social  interaction  have  by 
great  agonies  of  efibrt  and  with  the  labors  of  conscience, 
sympathy  and  belief  in  immortjility,  brought  into  the 
world.     Docs  it  indeed,  threaten  our  civilization  ? 

One  will  say  this  shocking  description  may  apply  to  the 
workingman;  but  we  think  it  too  often  applies  practically 
to  the  most  educated.  It  especially  applies  to  them;  for 
such  revolting  immorality  seldom  penetrates  the  ranks  of 
laborers  who  from  remote  ages  of  the  past  have  been  re- 
ligiously inclined  and  rather  prejudiced  in  favor  of  reli- 
gioiL    No  tale  of  ancient  labor  can  ignore  its  religion. 

But  admitting  the  workingman,  and  agitator  to  have 
become  a  convert  to  this  philosophy,  we  still  have  the  same 
revolting  consequences.  Such  consequences  are  now  con- 
stantly transpiring.  The  present  century  is  producing 
some  reformers  who  are  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  de- 
velopment and  are  scoffers  of  religion.  Few  of  them  ex- 
pect to  live  beyond  their  grave.  Many  have  no  conscience 
regarding  a  future  punishment  and  are  two  honest  in 
their  earnestness  when  they  conspire  againstgreat  wrongs 
and  argue  to  destroy  this    civilization.       Any    person 
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d^ielded  from  restraints  of  conscience  by  a  logic  which 
poses  on  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  science,  may  guard 
himself  and  his  legions  from  detection  by  buckling  on  the 
life-preserver  of  cold  reason,  and  boxing  himself  into  some 
sequestered  laboratory  and  witU  recondite  presumption, 
construct  infernal  machines.  He  may  saUy  out  with  these 
and  if  there  come  conflicts  between  him  and  unjust  juris- 
prudence or  even  tornadoes  of  destruction,  it  is  but  the 
recoil  of  a  philosophy  that  is  driving  men's  conscience 
from  the  eart^. 

This  lack  of  conscience  is  seen  in  the  brutal  treatment 
of  poor  slaves  by  Damophilus  to  which  we  devote  a  long 
chapter  of  this  book.  It  is  a  want  of  fv'eling  that  marks 
the  social  ages  of  the  past  and  rightly  does  not  belong  to 
modern  days. 

It  were  difficult  to  describe  the  terrible  depression  of 
moral  sentiments  to  which  a  man  naturally  sinks  under 
this  doctrine,  if  really  convinced  by  it  that  his  own  oun- 
ning,  aptitude  and  ambidexterity  are  legitimate  forcea 
upon  which  he  must  depend  for  success  and  survivaL 
Freed  from  the  fear  of  punishment  beyond  this  life,  he 
finds  that  the  conscience  within  his  breast  has  fled.  There 
is  no  overliving,  responsible  soul  and  consequently  no  re- 
sponsibihty.  He  finds  himself  completely  absolved  from 
any  danger  except  that  of  failing  in  the  attempt  He  de- 
pends entirely  upon  adroitness  or  cunning.  Egotism 
lendii  him  faith  in  this;  for  men  are  enterprizing  and  glad 
to  undertake  innocent  adventures  and  in  this  philosophy 
every  act  is  innocent  which  does  not  recoil  upon  its  author. 
Thus  stimulated  and  shielded  he  goes  back  to  brigand- 
age and  hardened  to  fratricide,  is  willing  to  do  devil  work 
of  whatever  manner  that  promises  to  gratify  greed,  whim 
or  caprice,  in  cajoling  the  transient  hour.  In  the  com- 
petitive struggle  for  existence,  it  is  true,  every  one  has 
the  same  chances  but  the  survival  falls  to  him  who  pos- 
sesses the  most  of  force,  tact  d.nd  cunning.  Beason  has 
not  yet  changed  the  moral  aspects  of  things  from  this 
fighting,  competitive  state,  to  the  mutually  co-operative 
condition  wherein  all  harmoniously  agree  to  care  for  each 
other  as  the  best  means  of  caring  for  themselves.  Thia 
great  epoch  is  fast  coming.     Until  its  arrival  men  are  iii 
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the  oompetitiTe,  transitionary  state  whose  progress  de- 
pends upon  every  possible  advantage  known  in  civilizfi^ 
tion;  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  for  transform- 
ing  such  into  noble,  sympathetic  beings,  and  quickening 
them  into  the  sweet  emotions  of  love  and  care,  is  and  al- 
ways has  been  conscience.  When  the  time  arrives  that 
reason  shall  have  become  wise,  shall  have  massed  its  way- 
ward individualism  into  collective  solidarity,  pruned  off  its 
egotism,  dressed  itself  in  robes  of  charity  and  mutual  love^ 
outgrown  its  benighted  gropings  and  adapted  itself  to  a 
seat  in  the  Christian  temple  of  equality,  then  there  will  be 
time  for  further  and  more  scientificallj  investigating  the 
crowning  problem  of  immortality. 


CHAPTER  HL 

LOSTMSS.  ARCHEOLOGY 

TRUE  HISTORY  OF  LABOR  FOUND  ONLY  IN 
INSCRIPTIONS  AND  MUTILATED  ANNALS. 

Pbototypes  of  Indastrial  Life  to  be  found  in  tbe  Aryan  and 
Semitic  Branches — Era  of  Slavery — Dawn  of  Manu mission 
— Patriarchal  Form  too  advanced  a  Type  of  G-overnment 

?os8ible  to  primitive  Man — Eeligious  Superstition  fatal  to 
ndependent  Labor — Labor,  Q-ovemment  and  Religion  in- 
dissolubly^  mixed — Concupiscence,  Acqisitiveness  andlras-^ 
cibility  a  Consequence  of  the  archaic  Bully  or  Boss,  with  un- 
limited Powers — Right  of  the  ancient  Father  to  enslave, 
sell,  torture  or  kill  his  Children — Abundant  Proofs  quoted — 
Origin  of  the  greater  and  more  humane  Impulses — Sym- 
pathy beyond  mere  Self-preservation,  the  Result  of  Ed- 
ncatiou — Education  originated  from  Discussion — Discussion 
the  Result  of  Grievances  against  the  Outcast  Work-people— 
Too  ra|)id  Increase  of  their  Numbers  notwithstanding  the 
Sufferings — Means  Organized  by  Owners  for  decimali  g  them 
by  Murder — Ample  proof — The  great  Amphyctyonic  League 
— Glimpses  of  a  once  sullen  Combination  of  the  Desperate 
Slaves—^Incipient  Organization  of  the  Nobles. 

The  history  of  the  lowly  classes  of  ancient  society  mnst 
begin  with  manumiKsions/  ahboagh  slave  labor  seems  the 
most  ancient.  There  have  come  to  us  very  few  traces  or 
accounts  of  the  slaves  of  high  art  iquity.  Except  some 
relics  which  have  been  found  in  caves,  some  hierogiyphd 
carved  not  perhaps  by  themselves  but  by  masters  portray- 
ing their  low  condition,'  we  have  no  landmarks  to  guide 

iGranler  de  Caesagnac,  HitL  des  dastes  OuorQra,  Chap.  ▼. 

>The  typical  strikes  and  uprisingia  of  slaves  do  not.  come  to  ns  in  their  dreaded 
form  except  throaKh  vague,  unceitain  evidence,  until  about  600  yeari  before 
Clirlst.  .  See  chapters  on  Stiikes  and  i^pribmgs;  ^,/ia. 
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our  groping  inquiry  through  the  long  night  of  time  which 
lasted  till  the  dawn  of  manumissions.  Unlike  the  AfiicaD 
slaves  of  modem  times  who  were  the  property  of  a  class 
of  masters  not  of  their  own  race  or  kindred,  the  ancient 
slaves  were,  in  race  and  consanguinity,  the  equals  of  their 
masters ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  causes  of 
their  emancipation  were  in  many  instances,  their  own 
resistance  to  slavery.  At  present  the  laboring  classes  of 
the  same  races  we  are  describing — the  Semitic  and  Indo- 
European — are  organizing  in  immense  numbers  and  with 
skill  to  resist  the  forces  which  modem  wage  servitude  in- 
flicts ;  and  it  is  therefore  very  similar  to  the  great  strucrgle 
humanity  passed  through  in  ancient  times,  to  resist  the  op- 
pressive system  under  which  nearly  all  were  bom..  The 
difference  between  the  two  struggles  however,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  ancient  one  had  to  deal  with  the  lowest,  most 
debased  and  cruel  species  of  subjugation  which  the  ancient 
religion  stamped  into  its  tenets.  Both  these  great  strug- 
gles are  of  long  duration.  When  the  first  was  partly  won 
Christianity  came  with  its  doctrine  of  equality*  and 
brought  the  struggle  into  the  open  world.  It  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  emancipation  liiovement  until  chattel  slavery 
and  its  vast,  aged  system  may  now  be  pronounced  extinct 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  struggle  has  contin- 
ued ;  but  from  emancipating  chattle  slavery  it  has  shifted 
to  the  enfranchisement  of  competitive  labor. 

Notwithstanding  the  profound  learning  and  research  de- 
voted by  M.  de  Lavelaye*in  proof  that  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  mankind  was  of  patriarchal  form,  we  find  that  the 
great  slave  system  always  prevailed  among  the  Aryans  irom 
whom  we  are  the  immediate  descendants ;  and  mdeed  he 
sets  out  ^  with  a  confession  at  least  that  the  early  Greeks 
and  Romans  never  had  any  institutions  of  the  communal  or 
patriarchal  nature.     Prof.  Denis  Fustel  de  Coulanges  makes 

«Granier,  Hid.  de»  Ckueu  Ouvrih-es,  pp.  892-4;  Laveleye,  Primitive  Prep- 
miV'  Introdac.  to  let  ed.,  pp*  xxvi.,  xxvii.  xxx..  xxxl.  HereM.  de  Lavdeye 
again  admits  slavery  to  have  oesn  earlier  than  commanism. 

4  Priiniiive  Property,  £ng.  trans.,  pp.  7-2.0,  chap.  ii. 

bidem,  p.  6.  "From  the  earliest  times  the  Greeks  and  Roman  8  recognized 
private  property  as  applied  to  the  soil  and  traces  of  ancient  tribal  commnni^ 
were  already  so  indist.nct  as  not  to  be  discoverable  withont  careful  study."  M. 
do  Laveleye  might  better  have  said  such  traces  are  not  discoverable  at  all;  and 
indee<i,  the  most  of  the  ins^tances  he  cites  are  of  a  comparHtivelv  recent  era,  the 
probable  development  of  resistance,  thousand  of  years  after  the  manumission  of 
slaves  had  set  in  as  a  rehultof  their  birlkesand  uprisings,  of  which  we  get  clues. 
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no  hesitatton  in  sajing  that  the  Aryan  religion,  as  already 
described,  made  the  first  bom  son,  by  the  law  of  entail,  the 
owner  of  his  own  children  who  thus  became  slaves.'  Bef- 
creDces  to  this  old  custom  are  very  numerous  in  the  an- 
cient writings.^  Under  Lycurgus '  the  Spartans  tried  the 
system  of  communal  proprietorship  irom  the  year  825  to 
371  B«  C.  Although  every  deference  was  paid  to  the  ten- 
ets of  the  Pagan  religion  that  this  celebrated  code  of  laws 
established  by  the  ffreat  lawgiver  should  not  interfere  with 
worship^  yet  worship  itself  being  interwoven  with  pro- 
perty was  seriously  disturbed ;  because  to  divide  among 
the  people,  the  rabble,  the  profane,  that  which  fell  to  the 
god  who  slept  under  the  sacred  hearth,  or  to  his  living 
son,  seemed  to  be  a  sacrilege  too  blasphemous  to  endure. 
The  scheme  fell  to  naught.  The  probable  fact  is,  that  the 
ancient  paterfamUiea^  perceiving  himself  robbed  of  his  pa- 
teniity,  united  with  other  patricians  in  similar  trouble  and 
succeeded  in  working  the  overthrow  of  the  innovation. 
We  propose  to  establish  that  these  great  innovations,  like 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus  and  many  similar  attempts  at  reform, 
the  detailed  causes  of  whose  mighty  commotions  some- 
times shook  Rome  and  Greece  like  the  eruption  of  a  vol- 
cano, were  often  caused  by  the  multitudes  of  secret  trades 
and  other  social  organizations  existing  in  those  ancient 
days 

Historians  seldom  mention  them.  The  reason  for  this 
is  quite  clear.  This  disturbing  element  was  made  up  of  the 
outc;ist8  of  society.  How  did  it  come  about  that  there  were 
such  outcasts  ?  The  answer  to  this  involves  a  detour  of 
discovery  into  phenomana  of  evolution.  Of  a  family  of  say 
thirty  persons — ^there  exists  abundance  of  evidence  that 
there  were  often  thirty  and  more  persons  bom  to  one  patri- 
cian or  lord  * — there  is  but  a  single  owner  or  director,  the 
first-born  son.  The  other  children  and  servants  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise,  are  slaves.  It  was  a  crime  to  leave  the 
paternal  estate.     They  might  be  clubbed  to  death  for  dis- 

eZa  CiU  Antique;  LeviUcus,  li.  4. 

7  Plato,  Minos,    also  Serving  In  jEneid,  v.  84,    yL  152. 

sRoBCher,  Histoire  de  V  t^oonomie  PoUiique,  French  tr.  Paris,  p.  192.    *<He 
adopted  a  common  property;  education  in  common,   eating  in  common,  steal- 
ing anthorized,  commerce  Interdicted,  precions  metals  proscribed,  land  divided 
equally  among  the  citizens  etc' 

»Granicrde  Caesagnac,  HiiL  de»  Clcuses  Ouvritret,  p.  70 
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BBtts&otion  with  th^  lot  -bat  they  mnst  not  leave  or  deseit. 
it.  That  entailed  certain  death.  In  extraordinary  eircnm- 
atances  they  aotaally  did  leave  the  bondage  of  the  paternal 
estate  and  become  wanderers  or  nomads.  This  was  the 
probable  ongin  of  the  second  estate.  We  mean  by  this 
the  fireedman.  Whether  they  obtained  their  freedom  by 
Yevolt  and  bloodshed,  by  running  away  from  their  masters^, 
or  by  emancipation  as  per  agreement,  makes  little  difference. 
In  the  Asiatic  races  of  later  times  mentioned  by  Le  Plav,^^ 
they  seem  to  have  never  relinquished  their  allegiance  to 
some  lord,  patriarch  or  ruler.  By  a  tenacity  of  habit  to 
which  we  shall  refer,  the  very  most  ancient  customs  thus 
sometimes  come  down  to  us.  The  power  of  human  habit  is 
astonishing,  There  linger  to  this  day,  in  the  religion  wor- 
shiped by  the  most  enlightened  of  mankind,  many  rites  and 
forms  common  in  remote  antiquity ;  for  although  the  tenets 
and  the  sentiment  are  no  longer  the  same,  the  old  rites 
befit  themselves  to  the  new  ideas. 

Desertion  from  this  bondage  is  known  to  hare  been  a 
very  risky  affair ;  because  the  deserter  or  runaway  slave 
had  not  only  the  perils  of  the  act  of  desertion  to  run  but  he 
also  forfeited  his  right  and  title  to  the  small  hope  of  bliss 
accorded  him  by  the  gods  after  death.  Even  at  emanci- 
pation the  right  of  worship  ceased/^  and  a  new  alter  had  to 
be  erected.  This  was  in  case  of  marriage  of  a  daughter 
when  no  one  was  injured  or  ofiended.  But  a  deserter  was 
treated  with  terrible  mali^ity  both  by  the  father  or  owner 
and  by  the  injured  deity  whose  relationehip  in  pedigive 
or  consanguinity  he  severed,  desecrated,  di^raced  by  the 
blasphemous  act,  They  had  curious  opinions  on  death  ; 
and  religion  to  those  ancient  working  people,  was  a  part  of 
life."  The  fear  of  not  being  buried  with  the  right  of  sepul- 
ture was  greater  than  the  tear  of  death  itselC"  Although 
comparatively  no  consequence  was  attached  to  a  slave,  yet 
the  slave  himself  being  by  lineage  and  by  entailment  a  chat- 
tel, evidently  had  some  right  to  sepulture.    Of  what  kind 

10  Le  Play,  OrganizcUion  of  Labor,  chap.  I.  8.  9,  Eng.  tians.,  assares  vm  that 

aqAong  the  nomads,  the  direct  descendants  of  one  father  generally  remabied 

groaped  together.    They  lived  nnder  the  Absolute  authority  of  the  head  of  the 

family.  In  a  system  of  community.    Some  of  them  are  living  in  this  method  still. 

iiFnsteldeConlanges,  Cit^  ^nft^,    chap.  ill. 

IS /(dem.  chap.  1.  p.  12  "Lopimon  premiere  des  antiques  generations  fut 
que  rfttre  homain  vivait  dans  le  tombeau  ;  que  r  &me  ne  se  separait  pas  du 
corps  et  qn'  elle  restait  fix6e  A  cette  partie  dn  sol  od  les  ossements  6taient  en^ 
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it  is  difficult  to  determiiie)^  beettuse  hiBtoriaais  who  recorded 
militairy  deeds  and  les^ftl  tTansactionB  vhicli  in  latet  days 
were  QQinidered  work  for  noblemen,  were  tbemselves  al- 
most always  of  noble  blood  and  would  not  mention  so  mean 
a  thing  as  a  slave  who  performed  labor.  This  fact  accounts 
largely  for  the  scarcity  of  written  record  in  regard  to  labor 
in  ancient  times. 

Compelled  by  the  darkness  of  this  unwritten  age  of  slav- 
ery w^hich  must  have  lasted  infinitely  longer  than  seven 
thousand  years  of  whose  events  we  catch  an  occasional 
glimpse,  we  first  find  the  great  philosopher  Aristotle  ao- 
knowledging,^  in  his  startling  prediction  that  "  slave  labor 
may  become  obsolete."     So  again  Rodbertus  of  our  own 
times,  looking  at  and  judging  from  the  organized  resistance 
of  laboring  men,  predicts  that  society  will  outgrow  wages  or 
competitive   slavery."    Here   are   two  seemingly   parallel 
cases ;  the  one  representing  a  condition  of  aiiairs  350  years 
before  Christ,  the  other  taken  from  actual  conditions  before 
our  own  eyes,  in  both  oases,  given  against  the  stubborn  will 
of  the  ruling  wealthy  by  two  of  the  profoundest  and  most 
daringly  honest  philosophers  the  world  has  produced.     At 
the  timQ  Rodbertus  von  Yagetssou  made  this  startling  pre- 
diction, Germany  under  Bismarck,  wap  stifling  every  ef- 
fort of  press,  legislation,  trade-unions  and  sociansts,  to  give 
the  dreaded  fact  to  the  world.    The  freedmen  at  the  time 
of  AnBtotle  were  forming  an  innumerable  phalanx  of  com- 
bined strength.    It  is  not  hard  for  students  of  sociology  to 
untler stand  why  in  ancient  times  no  mention  was  made  by 
historians  of  the  wonderfal  organizations  which  then  existed. 
But  for  laws  necessarily  recorded  for  the  use  of  government 
and  for  the  habit  which  labor  unions  of  those  times  enter- 
tained, compulsorily  perhaps,  of  inscribing  their  name,  fes- 
tivities, the  tutelary  saint  they  worshiped  and  the  handi- 
craft they  belonged  to,  upon  slabs  of  stone,  there  would  be 
no  means  of  knowing  or  even  conjecturing  the  history  of 
a  transition  period  which  launched  nanUnd,  af  er  long  cen- 
turies of  struggle,  out  of  a  passive  submission  to  abject  ser- 

18  Idem,   cbap.  i.  Antigua  Croycmces. 

u Later  we  ond  cremation;  bnt  only  the  poor  wbo  posBeBsed  no  ground 
burned  their  dead.    These  were  the  ontcaetd  SQpposedi  to  nave  no  Bonis. 

IB  Aristotle,  Politics,  i.  4.  itf  Hodbertas,  Normal  ArbeiUtag;  Ely,  Hitt, 

French  and  Oei-man  Socialiimi,  pp.  176-7. 
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vitade  into  the  true  competitive  system.  We  shall  fkrther 
on  have  more  to  say  in  detail  of  the  hatred  and  contempt 
which  the  ancient  slave  masters  held  toward  their  poor 
working  chattels. 

There  was  a  taint  npon  labor*  So  there  is  now.  Thus 
far  then,  there  is  no  progress.  We  shall  attempt  to  ana- 
lyze the  original  cause  of  this  taint  upon  labor  and  prove 
that  the  progress  of  to-day  consists  in  its  diminution. 

Admitting  the  theory  of  development  we  go  back  to  man 
at  the  dawn  of  reason,  when  he  was  still  a  beast.  We  even 
imagine  a  group,  such  as  Professor  Oswald  Heer  has  pic- 
tured in  the  frontispiece  of  his  masterly  scientific  work  on 
the  fossils  of  Switzerland.^'  Prowling  around  this  group  of 
naked  human  forms — some  upon  trees,  others  crawling, 
others  walking  plantigrade,  or  gorilla-like — ^we  see  wild 
animals,  birds  and  reptiles,  all  in  search  of  food.  Just  as 
the  steer  after  a  desperate  encounter  with  its  rival  comes 
out  the  victor  and  ever  holds  the  mastery  over  the  rest  of 
a  herd,  so  the  most  powerful  and  ferocious  of  this  group  of 
primevajr  men  wins  with  his  club,  his  fingers  or  fists  the 
mastery  over  the  rest.  These  are  first  impulses.  They  are 
entirelylmimal  in  character.  Wild  geese  and  ducks  seek 
in  conflict  the  means  of  knowing  which  of  their  flock  shall 
be  leader  in  their  flight;  and  him  of  the  most  magnetic  or 
muscular  or  intellectual  powers  they  follow.  The  purely 
animal,  then,  is  the  form  which  primitive,  animal  mun  as- 
sumes. This  strong  master  of  the  group  is  the  prototype  of 
the  patrician  and  inheritor  of  the  estate  as  thousands  of 
years  afterwards  we  And  him  lord  of  the  manor  with  his 
slaves  about  him.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  im- 
mediately at  the  dawn  of  reason,  this  wild  animal  actually 
assumed  one  of  the  highest  types  of  civilization.  The  com- 
munistic or  even  the  patriarchal  is  one  of  the  highest  forms 
which  human  beings  have  attempted.  Ti^ey  have,  it  is  true, 
been  attempted  but  mostly  to  prove  failures;  simply  be- 
cause they  were  of  a  type  even  in  their  crudest  state,  too 
far  progressed  for  others  to  appreciate  and  apply.  The 
master  or  as  we  may  better  characterize  him,  the  bully  has 
always  been  too  jealous.  That  Abraham  and  Moses  tried 
a  very  low  form  of  it,  and  isolated  themselves  so  as  not  to 

IT  Dr.  Oswald  Heer,  UrweU  der  SdhtoeiM, 
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interfere  with  others,  is  true.  Bat  it  is  too  well  known  that 
the  Hebrews  were  not  appreciated  in  their  good  work. 
Their  very  attempt  to  institute  the  patriarchal  system  even 
In  its  imperfect,  half  competitive  form,  brought  against  them 
the  jealousy  of  the  world  of  heathendom.  It  was  an  intol- 
erable innovation  upon  the  more  ancient,  aristocratic,  brutal 
syNtem  of  masters  and  slaves.  And  it  was  no  mere  indi- 
vidual, but  this  gigantic  system  which  massed  its  powers  to 
drive  the  presumptions  Hebrews  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  mere  animal  form  of  government  must  have  come 
first.  Tbia  reasoning,  says  the  law  of  evolution,  must  have 
borne  very  brutal  forms.  Surely  enough,  so  we  find  it  at  the 
dawn  of  history  and  at  the  highest  discernible  antiquity  not 
only  in  Greece  and  Rome  but  in  Egypt.  It  was  the  slave 
system  under  which  the  Egyptian  monuments  were  built ; 
and  no  thinking  person  can  doubt  that  thousands  of  years  of 
this  slavery  mu!«t  have  elapsed  before  the  Egyptians  arrived 
tit  the  art  of  architecture  in  which  recorded  history  finds 
them.  Advancing  reason  had  already  been  of  millennial  date 
«re  those  people  could  have  known  how  to  car^ve  their  hiero- 
glyphs with  nice  precision  upon  tlie  monuments.  Again, 
we  fail  to  see  that  these  inscnptions  mention  any  mode  of 
a  more  ancient  communal  or  patriarchal  government. 
The  simplest  form  of  governing  the  primeval  race  must 
have  been  the  one  adopted ;  and  the  simplest  was  the  one 
•common  among  the  animals  of  to-day.  There  was  at  the 
iiead  of  every  group,  or  tribe,  or  family,  a  master ;  and  him 
the  rest  obeyed,  ai'terwards  adored. 

It  next  seems  natural  that  surrounded  by  wild  and  fierce 
'Creatures  of  the  waters,  glades  and  forests,  the  first  rea- 
sonable thing  to  protect  thjLs  master  would  be  to  select  some 
place  of  security — some  rock  or  cave  or  height,  whence  he 
might  go  or  send  forth  into  the  forests,  the  swamps  and 
shores  in  search  of  fruit,  roots,  shellfish  and  game.  An- 
other thing;  it  is  natural  for  man  to  settle  permanently 
somewhere.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  Aryan 
races.  It  is  the  form  of  life  almost  universally  adopted  by 
the  In  do-Europeans.  They  select  a  seat  and  conquer  and 
subjugate  in  all  directions.  This  also  corresponds  with 
our  proposition  that  the  first  idea  was  to  obtain  a  home. 
With  the  growth  of  experience  in  the  application  of  reason 
oame  egoism  which  it  is  said  the  brute  does  not  often  man- 
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^est.  Now  with  animal  prowess,  a  little  reason  and  a  larg^ 
egoism,  we  h^ve  what  the  present  labor  movement  calU^i 
"  boss."  He  is  endowed  with  the  three  great  attributes 
which  our  modern  authorities  on  moral  pldlosophy  denom- 
inate irascibility  and  concupiscence. 

Given  the  right  of  proprietorship  wrung  through  supe- 
riority in  physical  power  from  his  tribe  and  his  obildren,. 
and  he  unhesitatingly  uses  them  as  slaves.  This  the  true  . 
beast  cannot  do,  since  it  requires  reason.  The  first  impulse, 
that  of  cupidity,  makes  him  a  tyrant  and  the  second,  that  of 
irascibility,  fills  him  with  cruel  ferocity,  accounting  for  the 
well  known  fact  that  the  ancient  slave-holder  could  and  often 
did  kill  his  own  children,"  The  first  impulse,  that  of  concu- 
piscence and  acquisitiveness  combined  into  one,  makes  him 
desirous  to  enjoy  and  accumulate.  So  his  children  are  nu- 
merous. These  two  nearly  allied  sources  of  human  desire  or 
greed  filled  him  with  a  rivalry  to  accumulate  and  often  to  se- 
quester the  stores  which  the  toil  of  his  slaves  produced. 

A  third  impulse,  that  of  sympathy,  being  yet  mostly  want- 
ing, man  reasonably  was  thus  filled  with  pomp  and  greed. 
These  whetted  his  yet  unbridled  passions,  making  him 
ambitious  to  embellish  his  estate,  caused  the  land  to  be  fruit- 
ful, inspired  him  to  build  better  houses,  select  and  multiply 
his  concubines  and  otherwise  adorn  ttie  paternity.  But  the 
©riginai  parent-lristocrat  or  paterfamilias  never  until  much 
later,  desisted  from  the  enforcement  of  absolute  virtue  of 
the  parent-aristocrat  mother  or  mater/amilias. 

Sympathy,  it  would  seem  came  to  him  but  tardily.  Sym- 
pathy was  mspired  later; — brought  into  the  world  through 
the  cult  of  the  organizations  of  freedmen,  afler  the  begin- 
ning of  the  era  of  manumissions.  Socrates  and  Aristotle 
recognized  their  powerful  school  of  fraternal  coherence  and 
mutual  love  which  it  seems  almost  certain  culminated  in  the 
wonderful  institution  known  as  Ohistianity,  destroying  the 
old  Paganism  or,  at  least,  laying  the  foundation  for  its  final 
eradication  from  the  world. 

This  picture  presents  a  poor  outlook  for  the  slaves,  who 
were  obliged  to  perform  the  master's  drudgery.  They  how- 
ever, always  had  two  advantages :  being  to  the  family  bom^ 

18  TerentlnQt  Heautfin  Tinunrumenos,  Act  III.  6 ;  Dlonysia«  of  Hallcaniessiui, 
Antiquitaiei  Rcmanm,  lib.  11.  cap.  xxvi.;  Codex  JiuHniani,  lib,  VII.  tit.  zlvli, 
J*maecUB,  (JHgaV,  lib.  XX VIII.  leg.  xi. 
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tliey  owned  a  meagre  right  to  some  kind  ol* banal;  wheroiii 
it  is  known  that  later^  the  freedman  oonJd  ooly  expect  eie- 
mation.  To  have  the  remaine  refused  the  noble  rite  of  bur- 
ial was  a  disgrace.  It  was  a  yirtnal  aeknowledgement 
that  the  pers^on  had  no  soul.  Malefactors,  runaways  or  de- 
serters and  freedmen  so  Jowly  as  to  be  witbf>njt  protection, 
in  other  words  all  whom  God  spumed  to  recognize  as  hav- 
ing an  immortal  life,  were  burned  or  cast  ont  to  rot  without 
honors."  The  other  advantage  was  that  their  owners  weie 
their  supporters  which  freed  slaves  from  the  responsibtiitieB 
of  the  struggle  for  bread.  Still  the  whole  picture  presents 
a  poor  outlook  for  the  slaves  who  were  obliged  to  perforin 
his  drudgery.  But  as  if  they  might  be  inclined  to  desert 
him  the  religions  belief  was  so  riveted  upon  their  benighted 
minds  that  for  thousands  of  years  they  did  not  doubt  that 
the  punishment  for  desertion  would  be  a  species  of  damna- 
tion. The  slaves  were  taught  that  the  mo8t  hallowed  of  all 
places  was  the  central  focus  or  alter  of  worship  of  the  mams 
of  their  master.  The  holy  and  awfiil  funeral  repast  had  al- 
ways to  be  partaken  upon  the  same  spot  where  the  femily 
ancesters  lay.  Thus  for  generations  families  worshiped  each 
other  at  the  same  tomb.''  We  have  already  quoted  from 
Dr.  Fnstel  that  the  dread  of  heing  deprived  of  sepulture 
was  greater  than  the  fear  of  death  itself.  So  fearful  were 
the  ancients,  even  the  ancient  laborers,  of  arousing  the  ire 
of  their  tutelary  doities  that  they  worshiped  them  by  sacri- 
fices. Tht^y  even  fed  ^  these  disengaged  souls"  and  period- 
icalty  furnished  them  with  wine,  milk,  fruit,  honey  and  other 
table  delicacies  which  in  life  they  had  been  known  to  pre- 
fer. These  strange  beliefs  which  were  by  no  means  con- 
&ed  to  the  Indo-European,  but  as  Fustel  de  Ooulanges  has 
made  clear,  embraced  the  entire  Aryan  frkmiiy,"  were  the 

J9  Cicero,    Vt   Legibug,    2,   23,    **Hoinin^in  mortnum,   In^nit    lex  XII... 

(meaning  the  Twelve  Tables,)  InUrbe  ne  Bepelito  seveorito Qnld?    qui 

poAt  XII.  in  Urbe  eepnlti,  sunt  clari  viri." 

30  EuripideB.    Trcjaru,    381. 

SI  Virgil,  jBneld,  III.  800:  Euripides,  Iphigenia,  476,  ''Behold,  I  poor 
upon  the  earth  of  the  tomb  milk,  honey  and  wine ;  for  it  is  with  these  that  w« 
revivjly  the  dead:"  Cf.  also,  Orid, Feutm,  II.  640. 

M Critically,  this  expression  is  incorrect:  for  the  ancients  belleyed  that  the^ 
soul  was  never  disengaged,  bat  remained  baried  with  the  body  in  bliss.  Con- 
snlt  Fustel  de  Coalanges,    Citi  Antique,  llv.  I.  chap.  iv. 

Min  substance  I^.  Fnstel,  Idem.  p.  26  says:  Ces  croyancesne  sont  pas 
•sorement  emprpntSes  ni  par  les  Grecs  des  11  in  dons  ni  par  les  Hindoos  des 
Grecs ;  mais  cliesappartenaient  i  toates  les  deux  races,  de  loin  recal6es  et  dn 
milieu  de  1*  Asie. 
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prevailing  ones  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  great  Pagan  re« 
ngion.  The  superstition  worked  so  poweHhlly  upon  the 
benighted  conscience  of  slaves  that  however  severe  tneir  lot, 
they  required  a  higher  scale  of  enlightenment  than  could  be 
had  in  these  low  forms  of  slavery  before  they  could  see  their 
way  clear  to  revolt,  This,  however  came  in  the  course  of 
time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  discussion  among  the  numer- 
ous organizations  of  freedmen  did  much  toward  bringing 
this  about.  The  increasing  number  of  slaves  also  gave  them 
opportunity  to  meet  and  interchange  opinions.  In  the  deep 
gloom  of  abject  slavery  men  seldom  revolt.  Revolt  is  es- 
pecially rare  where  there  is  no  contact  with  public  opinion 
adverse  to  it.  It  is  not  probable  therefore,  that  the  slaves, 
however  bad  their  treatment,  found  themselves  in  a  condi- 
tion enough  advanced  in  the  scale  of  manhood  to  organize 
revolt  until  thousands  of  years  of  their  abject  servitude  had 
elapsed.  But  it  appears  certain  that  revolts  had  been  going 
on  for  a  long  time  before  we  catch  the  earliest  dues  to 
their  history. 

When  language  had  become  perfected  and  means  of 
mutual  comprehension  had  come  into  their  grasp,  so  that 
an  intelligent  interchange  of  each  others  feelings  was  had, 
and  it  became  easy  to  express  their  grievances  and  suffer- 
ings one  with  another,  they  began  to  revolt.  If  a  lord  or 
capitalist  in  a  paroxysm  of  unbridled  rage,  ordered  ons  slave 
for  a  trivial  offense  to  be  strangled  by  the  others,**  they 
were  compelled  to  be  the  executioners  of  their  comrade. 
If  his  majesty  raised  his  hand  and  dashed  out  the  brains  of 
his  own  child,  the  other  children,"  though  by  no  means 
so  keenly  sensitive  to  the  horror  as  we  of  our  own  time, 
would  feel  a  common  sympathy  and  perhaps  lay  up  the  io- 
fianticide  for  a  future  day  of  vengeance.  When  the  right  of 
sepulture  was  taken  from  them  and  they  found  that  even 
the  consolation  of  religion  was  gone,  they  went  desperate 
and  reckless  over  the  imagined  withdrawal,  by  the  God 
they  worshiped,  of  his  blessing.     In  this  state  of  mind  they 

•4 See  story  of  Damophilos  in  chapter  vilL.  on  the  revolt  of  Banns. 

w  v\'e  have,  in  the  ancient  records,  many  allnsions  to  the  mnrder  of  chil- 
dren by  tne  lords  of  the  estate.  See  BionyBsins  of  Balicamassus,  Ardhiologia 
Bhomana,  lib.  II.  cap.  xxvi.  'O  Si  tmv  "Pufjuuiav  vofio^irriK  ano<raVf  «»f  ctireiv,  41- 
MKtv  t^ovtrtav  varpC  Ka9'  vlov,  koX  wapa  wavra  rbi'  rov  fiiov  ^pouov. ,..,  iavrt:  diroK- 
rivvvvat  vpoaipriTai'  Also  Oode  of  Justinian,  lib.  VI II.  tit  xlvii.  leg.  X.,  where 
this  right  is  mentioned  as  having  once  existed  .*  ^^Jus  (patrbus)  vitie  in  liberos 
necisqae  potestas  dim  erat  permissa." 
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mnst  have  frequently  plotted  together  and  concocted  iuaur- 
rections.**  They  however,  did  not  co-operate  with  each 
other  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  Thi«(  is  a  phenome- 
non of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak  more  lengthily.  But 
the  principle  cause  of  the  rebellious  which  in  course  of  time 
became  very  common,  was  their  increase  among  themselves. 
It  mast  not  be  supposed  because  the  master  who  owned  all 
at  their  expense  and  degradation,  that  he  could  and  did  live 
in  unbridled  libertinism  among  his  human  chattels,  who  by 
reason  of  the  taint  on  labor  never  had  recognized  family  al- 
liances among  each  other.  However  stringent  the  rules  of 
tyrants  over  the  oppressed  they  were  never  known  to  en- 
tirely prevail  over  nature,  "What  the  form  of  alliance  be- 
tween the  sexes  of  the  very  ancient  slaves  may  have  been 
is  not  fully  known  ; — whether  free  of  formality  or  by  the 
ligature  of  accorded  right."  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  human  race  was  by  no  means  dependent  for 
its  increase  upon  the  heads  of  optimate  families.  As  was 
the  case  with  the  negro  slaves  in  the  Southern  States  oi  the 
American  Repablic,  so  in  Greece  and  Italy  the  slaves  mul- 
tiplied among  themselves.  In  course  of  time  they  grew 
very  numerous.  Of  course,  as  their  number  increased  they 
outgrew  the  actual  requirements  of  the  landed  estate  to 
which  they  were  enfeoffed.  Then  they  were  sold  to  other 
estates  or  killed.**  Later  when  wars  occurred  they  become 
mercenaries,'*'  in  earlier  times,  under  their  owners,  as  in^ 
pedimenta  of  the  army ;  not  as  combatants,  because  they 
were  of  too  ignoble  birth  to  engage  in  the  aristocratic  vo- 
cation of  war.  Still  later  we  iind  them  assumiag  the  dig- 
nity of  combatants.  Of  this  latter  period  we  find  clearer 
traces,  and  shall  show  that  these  mercenaries  were  none 
other  than  the  supernumeraries  from  the  estates,  who  had 
run  away  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  struggle  for  ex- 

M  Undeniable  evidence  of  this  Is  fonnd  in  the  spreat  servile  wars  of  Sicily, 
where  Demeter  or  Ceres,  goddess  of  that  region  was  complained  of  by  the  slaves 
as  having  deserted  them.  See  BUcher,  Avfa^nde  der  vnfreien  ArbeUer,  S.  68 
and  54,    Siefert,  SicUiache  SJdavenkriege,  S.  17-18. 

27  Se?  chapters  ziii.  to  xx.  on  the  Collegia  and  SodcUicia  of  Italy  and  the 
Eranoi  and  Thiasoi  of  the  Greek-speaking  labor  anions,  which  produce  plenty  of 
proof  that  from  before  B.  C.  600,  the  freedmen  h^d  their  laws  of  marriage. 
The  more  ancient  slavery  is  obscure  in  records  of  the  social  habits  of  the  poor. 

asGranier  de  Cassagnac,  Hist,  des  Classes  Ouvritres,  p.  61. 

»  Qrote,  History  of  Greece,— Dionysius  the  Elder.  Dionysins,  Tyrant  of  Syra- 
CDse  employed  mercenaries,  and  Dion's  conquest  of  Syracuse  against  Dionysius 
the  Younger  was  begun  with  mercenary  troops  in  B.  0.  369. 
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i^tetioef.  It  is  very  easy  to  prove  tlisct  tttere  were  organiza- 
tions o^  unions  of  mercenaries  who  sold  their  servioes  to 
princes  and  their  generals,  undertaking  to  acoomplish  cer* 
tab  military  feats  for  a  recompense. 

But  we  are  still  treating  of  the  workingman  as  a  slave. 
The  father  of  the  family  was  one  individual.    But  the  family 
itself  often  consisted  of  fifty.     Kow  as  the  only  one  of  all 
these  eligible  to  the  blooded  dignity  of  nobility  was  the 
father,  what  became  of  the  rest?**    They  were  not  only 
slaves  but  they  formed,  as  it  were,  another  race.    They 
were  the  plebeians,  the  proletariat ;  "  hewers  of  wood  and 
•drawers  of  water.'^    It  was  impossible  under  the  extremes 
of  this  social  divergence,  for  any  communication  or  sympa- 
thy to  be  recognized  between  them.    Even  though   the 
master  was  the  father  and  the  child  legitimate  though  a 
slave,  by  the  deadly  inheritance  of  his  bondage  riveted  upon 
him  through  immemorial  usage,  he  dared  not  look  up  into 
his  parent's  face  with  the  sweet,  tender  love  of  our  modem 
consanguinity  !     It  was  a  sacrilege.    Equality  was  impossi- 
ble.    The  number  therefore,  of  the  slave  race  compared 
with  the  noble,  was  as  fifty  to  one.     Even  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  that  powerful  reform  known  as  Christianity 
which  may  be  characterized  as  an  emancipation  proclama- 
tion, the  slave  system  was  in  full  operation  and  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  enormous. 

It  is  through  that  long  night  of  slavery  for  the  working 
pfeople,  that  humanity  received  its  almost  indelible  stamp 
of  reproach  and  contempt  which   lingers   to-day   in  the 
"  taint "  of  labor.     During  the  struggle  of  strikes  and  up- 
risings that  set  in  after  the  slaves  became  numerous  and 
colonies   of  them,  either  as  marauders  or  adventurers  ap- 
peared, the  slave  race  developed  many  men  and  women  of 
extraordinary  genius  and  ability.     We   shall   present   an 
•elaborate  history  of  these  as  landmarks  in  our  biography  of 
the  lowly  while  groping  through  the  barren  void  which 
the  historians  and  the  literary  wreckers  have  k^ft  us,  torn  in 
fragments  or  quite  unchronicled  in  their  short  sighted  con- 
tempt and  eagerness  to  set  forth  only,  exploits  which  the 
ambition  of  their  noble  masters  inspired.     So  poor  was  the 
food  doled  out  by  the  masters  to  their  slaves  that  they  may 

so  The  MaUrfamilieis  or  married  mother  kept  herself  in  severe  secIoBion  lO 
M  to  be  above  suspicion . 


BRANDSD  AND  FSD  BUBK8  AND  PODS.     Hi' 

%4  said  to  htfvei  been  fed  KIre  animals  froin  tb«f  ciib'.  Hofioe, 
Herodotus,  Luoatitis,  Livy,  Fliny  and  many  dthers  gird  ies* 
timony  of  thd  "iirr^tofaed  food  these  poor  slaves  received  in 
Oreece,  E^ypt  asd  Rome.  Peas,'*  nuts,  roots^  pods, 
skimmed  milk,  yery  poor  bread,  and  none  made  of  white 
yrbeat  flour.*'  Great  suffering  from  want  is  nrventioned  in 
Pliny's  Natural  History,  among  the  slaves  of  Italy.  An  epi-^ 
demic  like  the  black  death  twice  broke  out  among  them. 
He  also  states  that  this  disease  did  not  attack  the  noble  or 
well-to-do  people.**  These  great  sufferings  and  privations 
oansed  the  death  rate  to  be  so  hiirh  as  to  decimate  the 
ranks  of  the  slaves  thus  reducing  the  danger  always  feared 
by  the  masters,  of  revolt  and  of  plottings  for  insurrection. 
Aside  from  the  curse  which  their  lowly  condition  stamped 
upon  the  slaves,  they  were  treated  with  igmorniny  and  gen- 
erally marked  with  the  sHches**  on  their  faces.  The  word 
stigma  among  the  Greeks  was  fall  of  reproach,  not  only 
because  the  scars  were  on  the  faces  and  bodies  of  these  poor 
white  men  and  women  **  doomed  to  perpetual  servitude, 
but  because  it  was  also  indelibly  stamped  upon  their  social 
life.  Granier  who  produced  a  gem  in  bis  great  work  **  for 
which  the  subsequent  labor  movement  acknowledges  its  in-' 
debtedness,  says  of  this  ancient  slavery;  ''This  curse  of 
blood  is  implacable.  Yentidius  Bassus  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  become  a  cobsuL  They  said  to  him,  you  were  a  boot- 
black. Galerius;  Diocletian,  Probus,  Pertinax,  Vitellias, 
even  Augustus  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  emperors. 
They  said  to  Ghiierius :  i  on  were  a  swineherd ;  to  Diocle- 
tian :  You  were  a  slave ;  to  Probus :  Your  father  was  a 
;gardener;  to  Pertinax:  Your  father  waa  a  freedman  ;  to 
vitellius:  Your  father  was  a  cobbler;  and  they  went  so 

n  Horace,  Ad  Pwmem,  v.  249. 

«t  Homer,  Odeggey,  lib.  VIII.  c  v.  221,  222.     The  earth-born  multitudes  : 

*'TAv  d*  AAAttv  ifi.4  f^^iu  wokv  npwfte^artpou  civac, 
*0<r<rot  vvv  PporoC  tiviv  iwi  x^orl   vlrov  iSovrt^." 

n  Pliny,  N^aturai  History,  XXVI.  c.  iii.  **Kon  fuerat  hasc  luee  apud  ma* 
.jorea  patresqna  noatros." 

M  bee  CVmurxZio?  of  PlautUB :  Stickutt  "The  marked  Slaoe;''  also  Platarch.. 
nicias,  29 ;  Zenbphon,  De  Vectigal.,  c.  Iv  ;  Blod  XXXIV.  Ih-agment,  Bindorr 

as  Homer, /iiad,    1.288    'n  he  earth-born  multitude.  ' 

s6  Granier  de  Cassaxnac,  £rw<.  det  Classes  (hnribret;  especially  in  chap.  t. 
IIT;  MeCullaffh,  Imhutrial  History  of  Free  JfaHonM;—The  Cfreeks.  This  scholar 
•quotes  from  Hesiod's'EpYflt  koI  'H/u.cpat.  v.  IBS.,  where  the  ffreat  poet  appeals 
to  the  lords  for  amelioration  of  the  people's  sufferings :  "Heslod  lived  for  many 
yean  in  Bcstia  where  the  oppression  and  exdusivenese  of  the  dominant  daseea 
was  as  unrelenting  as  in  Lacedsemon."    Greek  Induttrietf  pp   6-7. 
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far  aa  to  write  on  the  marble   of  the  statue  of  Angnstus,  in 
the  lifetime  of  this  master  of  the  world:  Your  grandfather 
was  a  merchant,  and  your  father  a  usurer."    The  same  keen 
observer  in  his  investigation  of  these  ancient  phenomena  of 
slavery,  makes  a  very  important  suggestion,  the  result,  he 
says,  of  his  own  personal  reading  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer  r 
that  as  there  is  in  the  whole  of  that  celebrated  poem,  not 
one  allusion  to  freedmen,  or  to  the  subject  of  emancipation; 
whereas  in  the  Odyssey  there  appear  many  allusions  thereto- 
it  is  therefore,  following  the  line  of  reason  adopted  by  com- 
parative philologists  and  historiographers  in  search  of  facts 
in  ethnography,  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Iliad 
is  the*  oldest,  and   that  the  Odyssey    came    afterwards.*^' 
Here  is  a  suggestion  worth  ranch  to  anthropologists  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  be  cleared  so  as  to  become- 
usef  ul  to  the  study  of  Sociology.   We  hear  of  no  great  spasm 
like  that  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  of  our  own  day,  which 
produced   the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.     If  nothing  of 
that  kind  occurred  between  the  composition  of  those  two- 
poems,  so   ancient  and   obscure,  then  it  is  reasonable   to 
unagine  that  the  emancipation  was  gradual ;  and  if  gradual^ 
an  unlimited  time  must  have  elapsed — perhaps  thousands 
of    years — between  their  composition.    This  alone  seems 
capable  of  solving  the  incongruity.    But  it  tends  forcibly  to 
show  the  astonishing  age  of  slavery  which  may  well   be 
called  the  long  night  of  suffering  of  our  progenitors.     Cer- 
tain it  is,  however  that  the  Iliad  treats  of  the  extremes; 
the  lords  upon  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  the  slaves. 
The  want  of  an  intermediary  class  shows  its  high  an- 
tiquity. 

At  any  rate,  all  these  researohes  accumidate  evidence 
showing  the  absurdity  of  a  communistic  or  nomadic  form 
of  society  having  been  possible  among  the  Indo-Enropeana 
from  whom  we  are  descended  unless  that  tendency  su- 
pervened upon  the  ancient  system  of  land  tenure  in  sab- 
sequent  times.  There  crops  out  one  curious  association 
in  very  ancient  history  which,  to  the  reader  wishing  ta 
gratify  his  military  or  ecclesiastical  taste  is  totally  unac- 
countable ;  but  which  appears  quite  plain  to  those  wha 
study  history  to  enjoy  glimpses  of  the  social  life  of  the 
past.     We  refer  to  the  aristocratic  Amphictyonic  CounciL 

s7  Granier  de  Ca^sagnac,  Hitt.  des  Claue*  Ouvrikrea,  chap.  v.  p.  109. 
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The  student  of  the  gi'eat  slave  system  sees  the  absurdity 
of  attributing  this  ancient  series  of  protective  organiza- 
tions either  to  ambitious  military  schemes  or  to  pure 
piety,  although  they  are  given  to  us  by  historians,  as  a  sys- 
tem of  neighbors  organized  to  protect  and  perpetuate 
the  worship  of  the  Gods.  They  come  down  to  us  from 
the  gloomy  tradition  of  high  antiquity  ;  and  to  the  two 
first  mentioned  classes  they  are  utterly  incomprehensible. 
The  sociologist  however,  who  sees  the  slaves  growing  in 
numbers  while  the  yens "  remained  stationary  in  num- 
bers, can  easily  picture  the  causes  and  spirit  of  these 
leagues.  They  were  confederations  of  tbe  lords  or  indi- 
vidual owners  of  the  patrimonies  or  estates.  These  es- 
tates, as  we  have  seen,  fell  to  the  lords,  by  entail  in  pri- 
mogeniture. The  Amphictyony  '*  was  simply  a  co-opera- 
tive association  of  the  lords  to  defend  tlieir  estates;  and 
they  most  naturally,  as  customary  with  all  Pagan  ancients^ 
held  forth  first  and  foremost  the  horrors  of  irrehgion, 
knowing  that  the  superstition  of  the  slaves  was  their  true 
Bti'onghold,  since  by  making  it  appear  that  attack  upon 
or  contemptuousness  (.»f  the  holy  properly  was  an  unpar- 
donable misdemeanor  or  even  to  utter  wonls  of  conspiracy 
against  that  property  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  first 
bom  son,  was  blasphemy.  This  superstition  thus  incul- 
cated was  always,  in  ancient  times,  the  bulwark  of  pro- 
tection to  the  nobles.  Ihe  Amphictyony  existed  2,000 
years  before  Christ,  probably  even  much  prior  to  thai 
time,  and  grew  more  and  more  powerful,  uptil  about  B. 
C.  700  it  had  grown  in  numeric  strength  and  in  the  sub- 
tle art  of  self-protection  so  th  t  it  assumed  the  dignity  of 
the  Amphictyonic  Council,  seated  itself  in  the  holy  tt  m- 
ples  of  Apollo  and  Demeter,  and  had  delegates  who  met 
there  spring  and  autumn,  representing  twelve  tribes  cr 
states  of  Greece  and  the  Archipelago.  Some  600  years. 
before  Christ  the  Amphictyonic  Coimcil  had  misunder- 
standings  with  its  delegates  and  wars  of  extermination 
began.  These  troubles  were  called  the  holy  wars.  It  is 
known  that  for  many  centuries  these  corporations  pro- 
tected themselves  mutually.     If  one  of  the  small  neighbor- 

M  Latin  **(?en8,'*  whence  the  **gentr7.*'    See  Mann*B  Ancient  and  MedicBvai 
4Zepu2>Itcs,  chapter  \\. 

.  <»  Flake.  ATiwrican  PolilicaX  Ideas,  d.  72. 
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faoodfl*  represented  in  and  protected  by  the  federation  waJS 
attacked  or  threatened,  the  entire  power  of  all  the  others 
was  thrown  together  in  its  defense.  The  article  of  agree- 
ment between  them  ran  as  foUows:  Not  to  destroy  or  al- 
low to  be  destroyed  or  cut  off  from  water,  in  peace  or 
war,  any  town  in  the  Amphictyonic  brotherhood ;  not  to 
plunder**  the  property  of  the  god  or  treacherously  ex- 
tract valuables  from  the  sanctum.  Now  in  &ce  of  tiie 
fact  that  there  were  by  this  time  great  numbers  of  sup- 
emumerary  slaves  who  had,  on  account  of  their  servitude 
and  the  abuses  they  suffered,  become  reckless,  fierce  and 
ready  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  desperate  revolt,  still  we  find 
writers  denying  that  this  brotherhood  had  any  other  idea 
than  a  purely  religious  one.  To  the  searching  sociologist 
it  is  quite  clear  that  this  organization  must  have  been  one 
of  the  veiy  first  efforts  of  the  Indo-Europeans  to  form  a 
government  for  the  protection  of  property. 

From  incipiency  this  must  have  been  the  earliest  form 
of  government.  But  it  was  an  aristocratic  government 
which  cast  a  taint  on  labor.  It  perpetuated  the  holi- 
ness of  property  which  has  ever  since  upheld  the  dogma 
of  divine  right  of  the  fathers  and  of  kings  and  is  prob- 
ably the  originator  of  that  dogma.  Away  back  in  the 
past,  before  the  country  had  become  thickly  peopled  and 
while  superstition  combined  with  rigid  rules  of  the 
masters,  kept  down  all  danger  of  revolt  among  the  slaves^ 
there  were  no  cities.  ^  We  have  not  space  in  this  work 
to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  the  ancient  city,  but  refer 
the  curious  to  Dr.  Fustel,  whose  work^  cannot  be  perused 
without  profit.  Modem  scholars  are  making  valuable  com- 
pilations of  evidence  showing  that  cities,  like  nearly  ev- 
erything else,  were  a  natural  and  gradual  growth. 

The  great  Hesiod,  himself  a  poor  freedman  if  not  a  slave, 
may  have  had  the  Amphictyonic  league  and  its  wars  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  : 

**Hea*8  r\a\it  arm  is  law  ;  for  spoils  tbey  wait 
And  lay  their  mutual  cities  desolate."  « 


40  Tlie  custom  was  to  bury  with  the  deceased  father  maB7  praciooB  Mtlclet 
of  which  he  was  fond  in  life.  See  Funck-Brentano,  La  CivtliscUion  et  •»  Lois, 
on  this  Fetish  custom  and  his  evidence  that  the  favorite  wife  was  often  bnried 
•live  along  with  tiie  other  trinkets ;    livre  U.     c.  iL    pp.  114-llft, 

4iFnBtel  de  Conlanges,  dti  ArUigve,  liv.in.  c.  ii.  et  liL  4a Id.  m.  c.  L 

M  Hesiod,    'Ef>Y«  Ml  'H/A^pai,  V.  161. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ELEUSINIAN  MYSTERIES 

ANCIENT  GRIEVANCES  OF  THE  WORKERS. 

Working  People  destitate  of  Souls — Original  popular  Belieft — 
Plato  finally  gives  them  half  a  Soul — Modern  Ignorance  on 
the  true  Causes  of  certain  Developments  in  History — Sym- 
pathy, the  Third  Great  Emotion  developed  out  of  growing 
Reason,  through  mutual  Commiseration  of  the  Outcasts — 
A  new  Cult — The  Unsolved  Problem  of  the  great  Eleusinian 
Myj:teries — Their  wonderful  Story — Grievances  of  slighted' 
Workingmen — Organization  impossible  to  Slaves  except  in 
their  Strikes  and  Rebellions — The  Aristocrats'  Politics  and 
Religion  barred  the  Doors  against  Work-people — ^Extraor- 
dinary Tf  hiras  and  Antics  at  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries — The 
Causes  of  Grievances  endured  by  the  Castaway  Laborers — 
Their  Motives  for  Secret  Organization — The  Terrible  Cryp- 
tia— The  horrible  Murders  of  Workingmen  for  Sport — Dark 
Deeds  Unveiled— Story  of  the  Massacre  of  2,000  Working- 
men — Evidence — ^The  Grievances  in  Sparta — In  Athens- 
Free  Outcast  Builders,  Sculptors,  Teachers,  Priests,  Dancers, 
Musicians,  Artisans,  Diggers,  all  more  or  less  Organized — Re- 
turn to  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries — Conclusion. ... 

DtjRiNG  the  long  period  occupying — ^in  the  case  ot  the 
Indo-Eiiropean  race  from  which  most  of  us  are  derived, 
several  thousand  years,  there  came  about  a  differentia- 
tion in  favor  of  the  slaves.  Granier  in  his  bright  exposi^ 
tion  of  this  great  social  subject,  declares  slavery  to  have 
been  the  natural  outcome  of  the  Pagan,  or  family  religion.^ 
Fustel  de  Gotilanges  in  his  instmctive  and  extraordinarily 
lucid  work  has  proved  every  word  written  by  Granier 

1  Biil,  des  €  asses  Owaritra,  pp.  89-41.   Vide  chap.  iii.  pauim. 
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upon  this  daring  theme,  to  be  true.*  Philosophers  of  our 
age,  catching  at  written  and  unwritten  obscurities  which 
Baliently  obtxude  upon  the  path  of  researchers  groping  in 
sociology,  are  getting  down  to  real  causes  of  events  which 
for  2,000  years  remained  phenomena  undeciphered.  Ages 
upon  ages  have  rolled  and  the  mouldering  stones  and  tab- 
lets, invaluable  with  their  begrimed  inscriptions,  have  sau- 
cily stared  at  science,  unheeded.  Furtive  hints  by  anci- 
ent historians  for  centuries  have  mocked  the  lore  of  uni- 
versities, bearing  their  inuendos  which  failed  to  insult 
the  professorial  sticklers  to  our  darling  notes  and  emen- 
dations. Great  Social  wars  vnth  ominous  wing  have  been 
flopping  and  airing  our  ignorance  as  to  their  deep,  sup- 
pressed causes.  Then  the  downfall  of  the  Eoman  empire 
— that  of  all  others  most  inexplicable  wonder — has  been 
for  twenty  centuries  chopp6d  up  into  indigestible  morsela 
and  administered  to  students  of  history  searching  after 
great  events  and  ecclesiastical  lore.  At  last  the  student 
of  sociology  enters  the  field.  He  is  philosopher  enough 
to  divest  himself  of  the  crusty  film  in  which  prejudice  is 
encysted  and  manly  enough  to  step  out  of  the  contumeli- 
ous state  and  like  a  MuriUo  go  dovm  among  the  tatterde- 
malions and  give  them  credit  for  what  they  were. 

Society  began  with  the  bully.*  It  began  with  unbridled 
irascibility,  concupiscence  and  egoism.  This  creature, 
man,  having  killtd  or  clubbed  away  the  others,  sought 
among  the  females  the  handsomest  mate  and  in  the  best 
cave  or  hut  began  the  family.  The  Aryan  is  not  a  nomad. 
He  wants  a  home,  a  permanent  residence.  He  is  brigand 
enough  to  launch  forth  into  all  the  enterprizes  of  plunder, 
but  he  returns  to  his  home.  This  home  remained  his  fast- 
ness which  he  would  not  quit.  The  land  around  it  be- 
came his.  When  children  came  they  were  also  hi& 
"When  they  grew  strong  and  could  work,ms  concupiscence 
differentiated  into  cupidity;  and  begetting  many,  he  forced 
them  to  work.  They  became  his  slaves.  If  the  little  ones 
refused  or  otherwise  displeased  him  his  irascible  impulses 
prevailed  and  he  killed  them.  Those  whom  he  could 
not  spare  he  only  punished.     His  irascibility  made  him  a 

\La  OiU  AnJtiqut,  pp.  76>89;  See  also  i?<ad,  zzL,  Odyssey,  xxlL,  LteiHtMS, 
ITT.  40,  41,  44,  47,  48. 

B  We  are  forced  to  employ  tbis  homely  term  as  thure  exists  in  £xlKUs^  ^o 
other  which  so  nearly  conyeys  oar  idea. 
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ijrani,  while  his  acquisitiyeness  made  him  rioh.  He  be- 
xsame  a  lord.  Sympathy  was  a  stranger  to  his  bosom 
though  no  doubt  it  worked  an  influence  at  an  early  day 
in  motilding  the  nature  of  the  family,  as  we  know  there 
were  fayorites. 

He  liyed  in  the  wonder-world.  The  phenomena  of  na- 
ture he  cotdd  not  understand.  There  were  thunders  and 
HghtningSy  but  electricity  was  a  terror  which  shaped  a 
eod.  When  this  god  of  nature  grew  into  shape  upon  his 
imagination  his  egoism  coyeted  its  glory  and  immortality 
and  the  bully  came  to  imagine  himsdf  a  god;  and  assumed 
for  himself  power  and  immortality  deifying  himself  at 
death  and  ordaining  his  flrst-born  son  his  worshiper  and 
the  sole  inheritor  of  his  fortune.  The  remuneration  de- 
manded of  the  son  for  this  succession  was  the  paternal 
worship  and  the  deification  and  adoration  of  the  dead  fa- 
ther, now  a  saint.  Egoism  was  thus  the  originator  of  the 
Pagan  rehgion,  of  immortality  and  of  the  sainthood/ 

It  was  a  part  of  the  genius  of  this  cult  to  be  aristocratic 
«nd  ezdusiye.  It  inculcated  diyine  rights  of  masters,  of 
noble  lords  and  afterwards  of  kings.  On  the  other  hand 
it  was  a  part  of  the  genius  of  paganism  to  haye  slayes. 
It  was  so  exclusiyely  aristocratic  that  only  a  yery  few  could 
possibly  enjoy  its  beatitudes.  The  rest  were  obliged  to  be 
castaways.  The  castaways  who  were  debarred  the  favorit- 
ism of  eternal  life  through  the  aristocratic  burial  and  dei- 
fication were  slaves,  doomed  by  an  inheritance  of  expro- 
priation and  of  poverty,  to  slavery.  When  they  became 
numerous,  although  wretched,  there  now  and  then  devel- 
oped a  man  or  woman  of  genius.  Bereft  of  everything 
tangible,  they  still  had  minds.  With  minds  they  oonsid- 
erea  and  discussed  their  lowly  condition;  with  strength 
and  ingenuity  some  worked  themselves  out  of  bondage  and 
became  freedmen.  As  freedmen  they  began  to  organize 
into  protective  associations  and  trade  imions.  Thus  two 
distinct  parties  were  formed. 

Meantime  the  power  of  the  lords  or  property  owners 
increased  but  not  so  rapidly  in  numeric  strength  as  the 
power  of  the  outcast,  and  the  grandees,  seeing  the  bondmen, 
runaways  and  freedmen  forming  mto  communes,  some  as 

4  Latin  pamxiwt,  of,  or  belonging  to  the  coantry,  ^pa^ffux.    There  were  then 
no  towns  or  cities.    These  came  mer.    Cf .  La  CHt^  Antique,  patsim. 
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tradHmen,  some  as  brigands,  all  dissatisfied,  some  yerjr 
dangerous,  also  betook  themselyes  to  organizatioiL  Thus 
there  were  two  distinct  classes.  Which  Yif  these  two  clas- 
ses began  earliest  to  organize  for  self  defense  we  cannot  un- 
*  dertake  to  prove  bnt  reason  conjectures  that  it  most  have 
been  the  outcasts.  Bnt  certain  it  is  *  they  formed  into  power- 
ful phratries  *  or  curies  for  mutual  assistance,  sometimes  wor 
der  religions  pretenses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  coliegia. 
All  along,  parallel  with  each  other  through  time,  these 
two  systems,  the  grandees  or  gentes  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  outcasts  or  disinherited  on  the  other,  have  existed,  se- 
curing themselves  by  mntual  organization.  We  do  not  see 
in  history  mneh  of  the  working  classes.  The  principal  men- 
tion made  of  them  is  in  connection  with  slavery  and  the 
concomilant  degradation  of  servitude.     We  know  from 

.  certain  passages  in  history  that  insurrections  or  slave  re- 
bellions occurred.  Some  of  them  were  on  a  prodigious 
scale.  Plutarch  mentions  instances  where  the  masters  by 
decree  of  the  phratries  sometimes  allured  large  numbers  of 
the  slaves  on  plea  of  a  festival  or  hunt  and  when  at  a  oon» 
venient  spot  lell  upon  and  murdered  them  by  hundreds, 
merely  to  get  rid  of  a  dangerous  element.^  Thekt  the  ser- 
vile element  keenly  felt  the  contempt  in  which  they  were  re- 
garded, crops  out  in  the  records  of  the  remote  past.    We 

.propose  to  give  many  instances. 

The  exclusion  of  slaves,  freedmen  and  afterwards  Ohrist- 
ians  from  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  gives  the  student  of  so- 
ciology an  important  hint  to  pages  of  the  unwritten  lab»r 

.question;  showing  the  reasons  why  the  outcasts  resorteiito 
co-operation  among  themselves,  as  an  only  practical  court 
of  appeals  to  any  power  against  oppression  when  aggrieved*. 
AM  writers  who  have  spoken  of  this  celebrated  and  myste^ 
rious  organization  agree  that  it  was  very  ancient.  As)<we 
have  found  irrefutable  evidences  of  numerous  trade. unions 
so  early  as  the  eighth  and  ninth  century  before  Christ,  we 

sFustel  de  Conlanges,  CfiU  Antique,  lib^  IL  pp.  89-89,  LaFamille;  Manii'» 

,  Afuimt  and  MedicewU-  RepubUcs,  pp.  22-27. 

I  *  Morgan,  AwsUtU  SocietieSt  p.  So :  **The  ^parpia  Is  a  broth«rbpod,  as  thq  torm 

imports ;  and  a  natural  growth  from  the  organization  into  aentes.  It  ig  an  organic 
nnion  or  association  of  two  or  more  genta  of  the  same  tribe  for  certain  comnV<^ 
objects.  These  gentes  were  usually  such  as  had  been  formed  by  the  segmevjba- 
tion  of  an  original  gem. "  This  author  sees  some  analo<?y  betweeii  the  ahcibiit 
Greek  and  Roman  gem  and  certain  tribes  of  North  American  Indians ;  notably 
the  Iroquois.    Consalt  chapters  li.  and  UL 

1  Plutarch,  Lycurgm ;   also  Lycurgw  and  Numa  compared. 
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%eba  fibtiiMse  the  ^etisiiiUn  bftnd  bfidk  of  that  tihie.     It 

%'%pir«ver,  worthwof  remaTk  that  this  orscanisaiion  existed 

'Mia-mticb  eatlier  date  and  that,  ulthough  theeoeiettesof  the 

workmen  do  not  as  luminously  come  to  the  front  on  oo- 

'^ant  of  this  istigma  which  macie  them  secret  and  prevented 

iih^r  recognition,  it  is  no  proof  whaterer  that  they  did  not 

also  exist.    The  orsranization  known  as  the  Eleusinians,'  ac- 

wrding  to  ancient  authors  was  in  full  force  1,600  years  be* 

%re  Ch^rlst    Cicero  who  was  an  admirer  of  all  tne  pagan 

forms  that  tended  to  hand  down  the  exclusive  splendor  and 

dignity  of  the  aristocratic  stock,  believed  the.^e  feasts  to 

*have   belonged  to  the  remotest  antiquity  and  that    they 

lasted  the  longest  of  almost  any  institution.*    Like  the  great 

trade-union   movement  they  transmit    unwritten    records 

'through an  occasionalelab,  bearing  inscriptions.^* 

The  Eleusinian  crusade  was  a  celebrated  and  exclusively 
aristocratic  relifrions  festival  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Dem- 
eter  or  Ceres,^^  held  at  Eleusis,  a  large  town  some  ten  miles 
from  Athens,  in  Attic  Greece.     It  was  a  great  ontponring 
^from  Athens,  every  5  years  in  the  month  Boedromion^  last- 
^hg^nine  days.    The  great  preparations  made  before  the  fes- 
"trval  began,  the  extraordinary  solemnity  of  the  affair,  the 
'tnanneir  in  which  the  Athenians  attended  it  in  a  drome  or 
'chanting  caravansary,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  omsade. 
|lt  was  the  origin  of  all  well-known  crusades.    The  attend- 
ttnce  at  this  crusade  was  a  trial  of  one's  eligibility  to  the 
l)lessingB'Of  life  eternal.    Eleusis  means  a  trysting  place ; 
consequently  it  is  probable  that  the  great  games  suggested 
the  name  of  the  place,  and  once  established  upon  a  project  - 
'ing  rock  of  the  sea,  the  city  afterward  grew  around  it  and  in 
1  course  of  time  held  a  large  population.     There  are  some 
touching  mementoes  which  may  be  gleaned  from  this  cele- 
brated name.     Whoever  rearis  the  bible  in  Greek  finds  fre- 
quent mention  of  this  word  in  the  signification  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Saviour.     It  is  a  symbolic  word.     Emblems  in^ 

js  In  jater  centuries  the  little  Mysteriea  continued  thoagh  they  were  not  con- 
lined  to  Bleusis. 

v     i*  Cicero.  De  LegibM,  Ih  cap,  XVJ. ;    Panegyricus  of  /socrWet,  6. 
*♦  ^»  «j.Iirtigina:  from  the  slab  of  Paros  they  began  in  the  fifteenth  century  before 
Christ,    Laronsse,  Dictionnaire  Universet.,  Aft.  Le«  fUeuHniemt. 

uCercB,  like  the  I'elaegic  Hermea  was  tlie  ithiphalic  deity,  having  power 
over  reproduction  and  the  supplies  of  life.    Cf.  Encyc.  Brit.  vol.  XL  p.  670. 

'2  Boi|d/>ojuiiwv,  the  space  of  time  from  *=>eptemt)er  16th.  to  October  16th. ; 
from  ^ovpo,i.ew,  I  chase  with  a  shout.  Thet«eus  in  the  battle  with  the  Amazonfl« 
chase  d  them  with  cries     It  is  a  word  of  great  antiquity     Plutarch,    Thesetu, 
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thosedays  were  comnioTi;  and  much  that  is  anexplained  qr 
I  that  may  yet  be  explained — anexplait)e4  throu<>;li  ignorance 
or  neglect-— comes  out,  by  a  proper  interpretation  of  encu 
bleras. 

But  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  too  absurdly  ezcluaive 
to  stand  the  erosions  of  what  is  known  as  progress.  In  per- 
-  feet  agreement  with  what  we  have  said  regarding  the  ex- 
clusive character  of  their  worship,  centering  it  upon  the 
egoistic  household  name,  forcing  a  puffed  aristocracy  by 
dint  of  glorifying  a  human  creature  and  cutting  off  that 
.  glory  from  the  many,  especially  those  who  toil,  it  had  made 
itself  odious  and  intolerable  long  before  the  advent  of  Christ. 
Yet  the  antiquity  and  greatness  of  the  trysting  scenes  at 
Eleusis  had  become  renowned  in  every  well-known  part  of 
the  world.  All  over  Palestine,  long  afterwards  the  cradle 
of  another  but  infinitely  more  democratic  plan  of  worship, 
this  curious  practice  was  well-known.  In  Italy  and  Africa 
its  fame  had  gone  forth. 

We  are  not  speaking  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  merely 
to  recount  a  paltry  historico-ecclesiastical  fact.  We  are 
making  a  point  in  socio  logic  research.  We  therefore  ask 
our  reader  8  indulgence  in  comparing  the  social  life  of  home- 
spun work  people  through  a  metaphor  as  opposite  as  the 
Eleusinian  emblems.  Yet  it  is  no  metaphor.  It  bears  with 
it  a  bone  of  contention  which  raged  for  centuries,  split  and 
divided,  founded  heresies,  sophistries,  philosophies,  provoked 
labor  unions,  involved  work-people  in  communism,  drew  out 
discussion  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
in  after  years.  We  now  proceed  to  explain  how  this  was 
done.  In  ancient  mythology  Proserpine,  or  as  some  write  it, 
Persephone,  was  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Ceres  the  Demeter, 
and  ot  Jupiter.  Pluto  the  god  of  the  infernal  regions  fell 
in  love  with  Proserpine  and  while  she  was  in  the  act  of 
gatherinoj  flowers  in  a  vale  of  Enna  in  Sicily,  stole  her  from 
her  mother,  carrying  her  off  to  his  nether- world  home." 
The  mother  though  an  immortal  and  living  on  the  heights 
of  Enna  the  Sicilian  Olympus,  was  so  grieved  at  the  loss  of 
her  child  that  she  came  down  from  heaven,  betook  to  her- 
self the  garb  of  mortals,  became  an  old  woman,  assumed 
the  duties  of  a  nurse  and  wandered  through  the  country, 

■•s/n/ra,  chap,  viii.,  containing  the  story  of  Eunus  and  the  threat  aervlle  w^.r 
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plying  her  profession  for  a  siibsistance  from  place  to  place. 
She  went  to  Eleusis  and  there  got  employment.  It  was  a 
job  of  nursinjx  a  child  of  the  king  of  the  place.  The  child's 
name  was  Demophon  and  under  the  celestial  solicitude  of 
this  goddess  in  disguise,  Metauira,  the  mother,  beheld  with 
astonishment  and  curiosity  the  marvelous  thrift  of  her  boy. 
Ceres  breathed  upon  him  the  breath  of  life,  dressed  him 
with  ambrosial  ointment  and  at  night  used  to  purge  the 
dross  of  mortality  from  him  by  immersing  him  in  a  bath  of 
mysterious  fire,  with  an  object  of  making  him  also  immor- 
tal. But  one  night  the  fond  and  curious  mother  peeped 
through  the  veil  screening  the  immortalizing  process  of 
trans-substantiatioii  and  seeing  the  boy  pendent  in  a  halo  of 
fiame  screamed  with  affright,  causing  the  h.iggard  old  nurse 
to  let  the  youngster  drop  deep  into  the  consuming  pit 
where  he  instantly  perished.  The  hag  then,  to  save  herself, 
threw  off  her  disguise  became  rehabilitated  and  forced  the 
people  of  Eleuses  to  build  her  a  temple  to  dwell  in  while  still 
continuing  her  search  for  the  lost  Proserpine.  Now  the 
professional  business  of  Jupiter  was  to  watch  the  interests 
of  mortal  men.  But  Ceres  unable  to  endure  the  loss  of  her 
stolen  child  and  remembering  the  details  of  her  husband's 
escape  when  a  babe  from  the  ferocious  Saturn,  struck  the 
earth  with  her  wand  of  famine.  She  rebelled  energetically 
against  the  shape  of  things,  and  at  last  Jupiter  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  innocent  denizens  of  the  earth  as  a  profes- 
sional duty.  This  led  to  the  discovery  of  Proserpine.  Prom 
her  temple  at  Eleusis,  Demeter  who  was  the  protectress  of 
the  products  of  labor  made  things  uncomfortable  for  the  peo- 
ple who  were  in  her  husband's  care.  They  were  stricken 
with  malaria.  Contagion  spread.  The  ground  ceased  to 
produce  and  the  horrors  of  famine  engulfed  them.  Men 
prayed,  sacrificed,  and  besought  their  patron  gods,  e»ch 
ge9i3  for  itself,  and  urged  the  further  combination  of  gentile 
tribes  into  phratries  to  no  effect  until  great  Jove  at  last  got 
Mercury  to  visit  Erebus  who  went  down  into  the  pagan  in- 
ferno where  Pluto  was  enjoying  the  charms  of  the  beautitiil 
stolen  prize.  Thus  the  sly  god  got  found  out.  This  pagan 
inferno  was  Hades  where  Pluto  was  king.  He,  like  Satan 
was  cunning.  He  knew  that  by  tempting  her,  as  the  devil 
a  time  before  had  tempted  Eve,  he  could  induce  her  to  eat 
the  forbidden  fruit;— this  time  a  pomegranite  seed.    Un- 
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.warily. she  was  lured  into  the  temptation  which  eost  her  » 
fourth  part  of  each  year,  for  the  rest  of  her  immortal  exis- 
tence, in  the  infernal  abode  with  Pluto.  The  other  three* 
fourtlis  of  the  year,  however,  she  was  permitted  to  pasfr 
upon  earth. 

Such  is  the  redicalous  story  which  among  the  ancientSi. 
was  believed  at  the  point  of  the  poniard  or  under  penally 
of  the  hemlock  for  at  least  two  thousand  years.  To  cavil 
with  its  austtre  sanctity  was  a  heresy  costing  the  blasphem- 
ist  his  life  and  every  hope  of  immortality. 

Some  palliation  of  the  absurdity  of  this  sub-terrestri>il 
abode  is  furnished  by  the  qualiticntion  that  in  ancient  belief 
the  world  was  flat,  not  round ;  and  between  the  twa 
flat  surfaces  there  flowed  a  river  with  whose  murkv  waters- 
Erebus  had  something  to  do.  On  the  other  side,  once 
there,  the  journeying  immortals  were  ushered  into  view  of 
the  indescribable  beatitudes  of  the  elysiunL  This  gorgeous 
terra  incognita  was  not  to  be  reached  without  pa^^sing  the 
terrible  cynocephalous  or  many- headed  watchdog  named 
Cerberus.  But  heaven  was  on  the  other  side.  Passage 
from  this  to  that  was  the  agony. 

Now  Ceres,  the  wife  of  the  mighty  Jupiter  and  mother 
of  the  lovely  Proserpiue,  was  the  goddess  of  the  harvests^ 
She  represented  the  cereals.  She  rode  on  a jagatnatha  drawn 
by  dragons.  Her  brow  was  coronated  with  wreaths  of 
wheat.  This  rape  of  Proserpine  by  Pluto  on  the  ragged 
edge,  between  our  world  of  mortals  and  hesiven  became  em- 
blematic of  the  agonies  of  wmter; — from  autumn  when  the 
the  wheat  was  sown,  then  the  cold  hyemal  gloom  of  gesta- 
tion in  the  dark  borderlands,  the  try  sting  place,  the  hyper- 
borean domain  of  hades ;  thence  over  the  half  congelated 
Styx  was  ferried  the  elastic  imagination  by  the  money  get- 
ting Charon,  and  behold,  the  vernal  raptures  of  heaven 
and  its  elysian  fields  appear,  full  of  springing  verdure,  the 
land  of  exquisite  delight! 

\  Such  was  the  Mythic  origin  of  the  Eleusiuian  Mysteries. 
They  were  weird  forms  of  imagination,  assimilating  things 
real  with  things  unreal  and  working  them  up  into  maxims, 
emblems  and  creeds,  until  they  assumed  a  priesthood  and 
became  an  organization  of  men  and  women  knit  by  the  tie 
of  secrecy  which  nothing  but  the  long  fluctuations  of  pro- 
gress could  unbind. 
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What  tbe  actaal  performance  was  sXthe penetralia  of  th& 
'Eleusinian  myateries  nobody  knows.  We  know  that  they 
were,  in  their  prime,  symbolic  df  the  procreative  ernprgy  pf 
nature.  But  they  were  attended  with  certain  extraordinary 
rites.  What  were  these  rites?  They  were  also  conducive 
to  the  science  of  eternal  bliss. 

Who  secured  that  bliss  ?  In  answering  these  two  ques- 
tions we  must  return  to  the  kernel  of  our  theme — the  labor 
element  To  the  first  one  of  them,  the  answer  is  vague^ 
This  we  know,  that  the  rites  consisted  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentations of  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  daughter  of  Ceres,, 
goddess  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  of  the  fields,  and  labor, 
who  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the  cereals  and  other 
alimentation  of  man.  This  rape  was  performed  by  Pluto  5 
and  in  its  emblematic  mysticisms  conveys  the  idea  not  only 
of  procreation  but  also  of  immortality  of  the  human  soul." 
Whether  more  may  still  be  contributed  by  science  to  these 
strange  and  intensely  interesting  rites  is  yet  to  be  seen.  As 
late  as  1858  an  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  has  been  contributed  in  the  discovery 
by  Ylastos,  at  a  village  named  Hagi-Constantios,  of  a  mar- 
ble slab  containing  an  inscription  including  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  society. 

The  first  day  of  the  nine  was  celebrated  perhaps  partly 
in  Athens  or  before  the  arrival  at  Eleusis.  On  the  march 
firom  Athens  to  Eleusis  the  jealous  outcasts  who  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  raptures  of  the  scene,  always  ranged  them- 
selves in  hostile  array  and  belabored  the  marchers  with 
stones  and  clubs,  until  the  arrival  of  tbe  procession  at>the 
temple  of  Megaron." 

The  second  day  was  called  dlade  ntvstae.  It  was  the 
16th  of  Boedromion,  It  was  the  day  of  the  baptism,  being 
a  march  in  phalanx  to  the  sea.  The  procession  here  received 
their  baptism  and  purification.  The  third  was  the  day  of 
the  feasting.     On  the  fourth  day  the  poppey  seeds  were  ad- 

uUwaroff,  Essai  nir  leg  mysth-es  d'  iileusis,  Srd.  edition,  Paris,  1816;  CreU' 
eer's  SymJbolik  und  MWvologie  der  aUen  Vdlker ;    Preller,  Demeter  und  Pers^horte 
Hamburg,    1887.  » 

IS  For  a  description  of  the  temple  of  Megaron  at  Flensis,  see  Guhl  and  Ko> 
ner.  Lifeof  the  Greeks  and  JEiomans,  translated  by  Hneffer,  pp.  48-9.  The  dack 
crypt  where  the  mysteries  were  performed  by  the  Mvo-Toywyot  also  the  initia- 
tions, was  under  ground.  From  Aristophanes  (Plato,  Bekk.  JL  ed.  Rqptib.  in  cap. 
zvii.).  we  learn  that  at  the  initiations  they  sacrificed  a  hog.  Aristophanes,  Pax^ 
V.   87it-6,  has  the  passage  hinted  at. 
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ministered.  This  rite  represented  the  stupefying  influence 
of  the  narcissus  under  which  the  maiden  Persephone  was 
stolen  away.  Orpheus  was  the  hierophant  or  priest  whose 
duty  it  was  to  initiate  eligible  candidates  into  the  mysteries. 
He  was  assisted  by  Erecbtheis  daughter  of  Erechtheas  the 
smasher.  It  i^  quite  likely  that  this  initiating  ceremony  was 
some  kind  of  violent  struggle.  It  must  have  been  attended 
by  oaths  of  fidelity  under  punishment  of  death  to  any  one 
who  divulged  the  secret  The  initiation  took  place  in  the 
night  or  in  the  dark  crypt  of  the  temple,  as  the  dadouchos  oi 
torch-bearer  was  in  attendance  and  his  torch-procession  rep- 
resented the  search  for  the  lost  daughter  of  Ceres.  This 
dadoiLchos  was  a  priest  holding,  as  Xenophon  tells  us,  the 
office  hereditarily  for  life ;  and  at  his  decease  it  fell  to  an- 
other of  the  same  family,  the  CaUidae.  There  was  also  a 
great  sacrificial  rite  performed^  who  or  what  the  victim,  is 
not  very  clear ;  but  the  herald  of  the  sacrifice,  the  hiera- 
ceryx  was  always  there."  The  new  initiates  were  not  per- 
mitted to  eat  flesh.  Even  the  hierophoml  or  initiating 
priest  was  required  to  live  on  low  diet  that  passion  might 
be  restrained  during  the  ordeal. ^^  He  drank  a  decoction  of 
hemlock  which  had  the  effect  to  benumb  the  sensibilities,  a 
thing  exceedingly  appropriate  at  the  moment  of  this  ex- 
tatic  enjoyment,  where,  if  we  are  to  believe  Maury,  a  critic 
well  credited  and  much  quoted  on  this  subject,  all  around, 
the  voluptuous  nobles  of  both  sexes  take  their  turns.  The 
unscrupulus  dictionnaire  unwerael,^  quoting  from  the  above 

1*  Greuser,   SymboUk  und  MyOwlogie  dor  aJttm  VSJker, 
IT  LsroQSse,  Dictionnaire  Vhiversel,    Art.  Les  ^leuiiniem. 
18  *K>n  repreeentait  dans  nne  sorte  de  drame  hieratique  le  rapt  de  la  fille  Pro- 
serpine.   On  passait  par  le  veritable  rencontre  da  sacrament."    Art.  Myttirei 
JBlatHnieiu.  For  an  account  of  this  extraordinary  Bymbolism  among  the  abor- 
iginal Americans  see  Bancroft's  Native  Races,  III.  p.  607.       Is  it  not  a 
possible  thing  that  this  symbolism  may  have  come  to  the  Alenta  and  Pepilee 
from  custom  as  and  nt  and  original  as  the  EleuBiniin  mysteries  V    Ban- 
<croft  says :   **The  Fepdes  abstained  from  their  w  ves  *  *  *  *  previous  to 
sowing,  in  order  to  Indulge  *'•"•"•■  to  the  fullest  extent  on  the  eve  of  that 
day,  evidently  with  a  View  to  Initiate  or  urge  ihe  fecundating  powers  of  na- 
ture.   It  Is  even  said  that  certain  persons  were  appoint^'d  to  perform  the 
sexual  act  at  the  moment  of  planting  the  first  seed.     During  the  b  tier 
oold  nights  of  the  Hyperborean  winter,  the  Aleuts,  both  men  and  women 
Joined  nands  *n  the  op^n  air  and  whirled  i>eriectiy  naked  round  ceitain 
idols,  lighted  only  ^y  the  pale  moon.    The  spirit  was  supposed  to  hallow 
the  dance  with  hif«  presence.    There  certainly  could  have  been  no  licentious 
element  in  this  ceremony,  tor  aettmi;  aside  the  discomfort  of  dancing  naked 
with  the  thermometer  at  zero,  we  read  that  the  dancers  were  bliniJfolded, 
and  that  decoram  was  strictly  enforced.     In  Nicaragua,  maize  sprinkled 
with  blood  drawn  from  the  genitals  wa-i  re^aided  a^  sacred  food."    Addi- 
tionally to  this  fact,  Bancroft  says,  (III,  p.  606,  quotin(;  Falaoio,  Corta,  p.  64) 
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author  has  no  hesitation  in  hinting  that  the  great  secret 
which  in  this  case  was  a  veritjible  sanctum  sanctorum,  was 
nothing  less  than  a  wild  scrambling  and  voluptuous  ero- 
tomania, ^such  as  might    happen   after  a  feast   of  wine* 
Within  these  penetralia  are  thus  said  to  have  happened  an 
exuberance  of  voluptuousness,  a  struggle  to  feign  escape,  an 
agony  and  a  glory  of  fullest  effulgence  emblematically  rep- 
resenting each,  in  turn,  the  process  of  nature  from  the  time 
seed  is  sown  in  autumn,  through  the  gloom  and  struggle  of 
winter  to  the  gonial  spring  when  the  new  cereals  burst  from 
their  first  verdure,  to  their  harvest  for  the  nourishment  of 
man.    At  any  rate  it  is  ascertained  as  certain  that  there 
were  the  course  errante,  the  thalamos  or  pastos,  the  veil  of 
the  epoptai^  and  all  solemnly  conducted  under  the  eye  of 
the  hierophant  and  Er('chthei8,  thu  priest  and  priestess  of 
the  mysteries.    Maurv**  declares  that  an  entrance  into  the 
f(»urth  degree  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  not  only  secured 
to  the  initiate  a  positive  guaranty  against  the  dreaded  svp^ 
plicium  of  Tartarus,  or  the  lower  hell,  but  it  insured  his 
felicity  in  this  life  also.*^ 

This  sketch  of  the  great  Eleusinian  games  may  appear  to 
the  reader  an  aberration  from  our  theme,  the  history  of  the 
laborers  of  ancient  times.  Not  so;  for  it  prepares  the  way 
to  the  student  of  history  from  a  sociologic  point  of  view,  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  grievances  the  poor  were  forced 
to  submit  to.  To  be  bom  a  degraded  wtetch,  a  mere  in- 
strument, usable  by  a  master  owning  one  as  a  thing  and 
handling  that  thing,  its  labor,  its  destiny  as  an  earthy  tool, 
is  to  a  being  possessed  of  sensibility  and  reason,  a  grievance. 
It  is  slavery.  When  this  slave  grows  into  the  reasoning- 
being  he  inwardly  rebels  against  the  men  and  the  institu- 
tion by  which  he  is  held  in  bondage.  He  is  wise  enough 
to  foresee  that  his  only  chances  of  wriggling  out  of  botid- 
ago  and  of  securing  riddance  from  its  grievances  is  by  some 

of  the  aboriginitl  inhabltantg  of  Honduras  and  Mexico:  **The  A*eqitent  occur- 
xence  of  the  cross,  which  has  8er\  ed  in  so  many  and  snch  wiclelv  separated 
parts  of  the  eartd  a^  the  symbol  of  the  •  .fe-gi  vIuk.  creative,  ana  fertilizing 
principle  in  nature.  Is,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  stnklnf;  evidences  of  the  for- 
mer recognition  ot  the  reciprocal  )  rinciples  oi'  natnre  by  the  Americans :  es- 
peoiallv  when  we  remember  that  the  Mexican  name  for  the  emblem  tonaca- 
quahattl.  sign  ties  Mree  of  one  life  or  flesh. '" 

i»  Plato,  PhadruB,  850,  c.;    Bdckh,  Iruor.  1. 

so  Maary,  Hirioire  de$  Seltgwru  de  la  Orhx  AtUique, 

tt  Plato  tells  Qs  of  the  sufferings  of  those  who  fail  to  obtain  xrargation  at  the 
mysteries.    BepubHc,  lib.  II.  cap.  7.  L.  edition. 
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ioBf  itation  of  his  own ;  some  court  of  appeal.  Political  in* 
fititations  have  never  given  the  workingman.a  court  of  apl 
pealsi^  The  workinjormau  has  never  yet  had  a  hearing.;  ^ 
i^nd  his  reason  and  experience  both  point  to  the  terrible  faot^ 
that  no  hearing  is  possible  except  before  his  own  court  of 
appeals.  The  trade  union  is,  per  se^  a  true  court  of  appeals. 
We  have  seen  that  the  isolated  gens  or  family  of  nobles^ 
when  threatened  bv  the  dangers  of  a  growing  population, 
"by  pirates,  by  slave  insurrections  and  feuds,  organized  thenar 
•selves  into  phratrie8,  ci^ria/f,  kingdoms,  empires  and  thus 
found  means  of  submitting  their  grievances  to  courts  of  jus- 
tice for  settlement.  We  have  also  means  of  knowing  that 
the  laboring  element  had,  on  the  other  hand,  commenced  the. 
organization  of  their  forces.  Of  the  former  there  is  suflS- 
«ient  proof;  of  the  latter,  as  students  in  the  phenomena  of 
ancient  social  life,  we  glean  here  and  there  fresh  proof  from 
inscriptions  on  tablets  of  stone  which  have  sui-yived  the 
heedless  ages,  enabling  us  to  search  anew  the  hitlierto 
vaguely  deciphered  meanings  of  expressions  of  the  ancient 
^chroniclers,  finding  here  and  there  trophies  of  inostiinable' 
worth ;  all  going  to  show  that  the  ancient  laborers,  although, 
hated  and  hunted  everywhere  and  very  early,  also  formed 
unions  and  other  courts  of  appeal  against  grievances.  We 
find  evidence  too,  that  these  organizations  commenced  very 
early — perhaps  coeval  with  the  political  organization  of  the. 
nobles,  or  even  before. 

But  the  labor  movement  of  this  nineteenth  century  sur- 
rounded by  an  infinitely  more  luminous  moral  atmosphere, 
is  little  likely  to  understand  what  could  )>0S8ibly  have  been 
the  grievance  of  the  ancient  working  people  against  the 
Eleusinian  games.  What  objections,  men  will  say,  could 
working  people,  ignorant  as  they  were  in  those  times,  have! 
had  to  any  means  of  salvation,  soul  and  body,  from  suffl  r- 
ing."  This  brings  the  matter  pertinently  before  us  !  The 
Eleusinian  mysteries  were  simply  a  religions  rite,  founded 
amid  the  ignorance  of  an  ancient  period  of  our  forefathers*' 
existence.    For  that  era  it  was  enlightened.     What  then, 

nSee  Brieted,  Raouroes  of  (he  VmUd  Stale*,  ^  108,  ed.  1818  and  his  nU. 
«raiice  to  the  dismal  failure  of  Lyeargus  in  sapping  the  famUy  of  its  loves  and 
in  encouraging  cruelty. 

S3  Btiflted,  IQem,  p.  S92,  declares  that  all  nations  that  have  given  themselves 
•up  to  erratic  irreij^iilarities,  ^'every  species  of  profligacy'^  liave  done  so  as  a^OQOif 
feqnence  of  irrelidon. 
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•ci^tilff  tSe  Ibwiy  who  perfonned  the  world's  drad£;er7»^hftTa; 
^doarag'ed,  in  oppositibn  to  it  ? 

Those  who  thas  interrogate,  do  80  in  the  absence  of  aqi 
tiitdijrstatiding  of  the  question.  The  laboring  classes,  though 
sOtiiairy  degraded,  had  sensitive  feelings.  TLey,  like  their 
mBStefs,  were  believers  in  the  common  religion  and  its 
&itm%.  They  cannot  be  blamed  for  that.  But  while  they 
saw  their  masters  favored  witli  what  they  thought  to  be 
iglo lies  of  religion,  they  found  themselves  utterly  excluded. 
No  one  at  Athens  who  was  a  slave,  or  his  descendant  could 
•secure  admittance.  In  far  later  times  even  christians  who 
were  the  descendants  of  slaves  and  consequently  mostly  of 
the  laboring  element,  were  denied  admittance.  The  gates, 
from  the  remotest  era  were  arbitrarily  closed  against  the 
workers  who  labored  to  produce  the  means  of  subsistence 
for  the  rich.  The  gorgeous  telesteria,  and  pilasters  of  the 
great  temple  of  Megaron,  were,  by  the  outcasts,  only  to  be 
giazed  upon  and  marveled  at  from  a  distance.  The  Calliades. 
who  inherited  the  priesthood  weie  all  of  noble  blood.  The 
common  rabble  might  get  into  the  caravan  and  through  the. 
dust  and  din  march  unobserved  from  Athens  to  Meusis. 
They  might,  as  in  the  procession  of  our  modem  camp- 
meeting,  become  inspired  with  the  occasion  and  imbued 
with  the  frenzy  of  faith,  or  even  dare  to  picture  themselves 
worthy  to  participate.  But  the  order  of  such  a  man's  rank 
was  soon  manifestsd  by  the  missiles,  hisses,  leers  and  attacks 
ugainstthe  throng,  himself  included,  by  his  own  people  who 
gathered  on  the  wayside  and  threw  derision  and  vented 
spite  in  turbulence  and  often  force  against  all  the  crusaders 
alike.  On  his  arrival  his  case  became  hopeless,  for  a  rigid 
examination  by  officers  of  the  law  soon  detected  his  meaner 
rank  and  caused  his  expulsion.  None  but  the  darlings  of 
the  family  constituted  gentes  were  deemed  fit  for  admission 
to  the  holy  altar. 

We  mean  by  this  that  the  working  man  was  too  low  in 
the  estimation  ot'the  devotees  of  the  Pagan  temple  to  be 
the  possessor  of  an  immortal  soul."    Now  let  the  questioner 

%*  PlAto,  Laws,  vi ;  Homer,  Oduseu.  XVIL  c  822,  823 ;  Horace,  Sermo,  I 
The  ancient  Idea  was  that  those  who  failed  to  get  th^o^gh  the  flat  earth  tXQm^ 
this,  the  mortal  side,  to  the  other  which  was  heaven,  Elysium,  perished.  Platoj 
the  great  idealist  wrote  {Gcrgias,  US-IB;  PfuedOi  ^7,  139;  Bep.  c.  18),  several 
intenselv  Interesting  details  on  the  wanderings  ahd  groplngs  of  the  soul  on  whose 
waxen  tablet  is  indelibly  stamped  virmes  and  sins  for  Khadamanthos  and  the 
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consider  that  these  ontcasis  were  human  heings  of  the  same 
natural  stock,  against  whom  natural  laws  of  heredity  had 
made  no  discrimination;  that  they  were  as  bright,  as  clear, 
as  conscious,  as  well  developed  and  intelligent  as  their  mas- 
ters, were  often  their  masters'  children ;  that  they  some- 
times rose  supremely  to  eminence  despite  the  pitiless  con- 
tempt and  mountain-like  obstacleK  they  had  to  contend  with 
— ^let  the  objecter  observe  these  things  in  a  practical  way 
and  he  will  be  furnished  a  true  key  to  one  cause  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction and  counter  organization  of  laborers  of  ancient 
times,  for  securing  a  court  that  miglit  hear  their  appeals* 
The  world  at  that  period  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
pious  and  the  impious,"  which  means  the  nobles,  bom  of  the 
gods  and  entitled  to  go  back  to  the  gods,  and  the  earth- 
boms,  doomed  to  delve  for  their  masters  and  at  death  go 
back  to  the  earth  But  although  this  was  recognized  as  an 
old  belief  coming  from  the  institution  of  slavery  in  which 
the  nbost  liberal  of  men  could  only  acknowledge  them  to 
be  more  than  half  furnished  with  an  immortal  principle,^ 
yet  the  intelligence  of  the  outcasts  rebelled  against  it. 
Would  not  men  under  such  circumstances  naturally  consider 
this  a  great  grievance  ?  In  our  own  times,  when  all  men 
are  admitted  to  be  bora  equal — times  compared  with  those 
old  days  being  as  the  dazzle  of  noonday  to  the  obscurity  of 
morning  twilight — in  our  own  free  civilization  the  working 
people  combine  upon  economic  issues,  their  equality  of 
right  to  heaven  unquestioned;  but  those  people  imagined 
th(  mselves  suffering  a  humiliating  grievance  when  the 
haughty  disclaimer  was  flung  into  their  face  that  they 
were  too  mean  to  expect  either  a  present  or  a  future.  If 
then,  they  gnashed  with  anguish,  or  even  vengeance  or  se- 
cretly took  measures  to  get  even  with  this  oppression,  it 
was  but  an  effort  to  express  a  grievance. 

We  make  these  statements  to  show  why  in  ancient  times 
the  labor  movement  took  different  phases  from  these  we  bee 
on  every  hand  about  us.  We  do  this  because  we  are  about 
to  bring  forward  proof  that  there  existed  an  opposition  to 

other  post  m  item  judges  to  examine.  Those,  such  as  slaves  supposed  to  have 
no  souls,  were  denied  even  a  burial.    They  were  burned. 

2&  Consult  chapter  8  of  Granier's  Hist,  des  Classes  Ouvriires^  pp.  48-71.  The 
critic  should  carefully  study  his  magnificent  array  of  notes. 

M  Plato,  Laws,  ix*  half  a  soul ;  Tim,  xTiiL  •.  Izxi.  Homer,  Odessey,  lib  XVII ; 
Aristotle  declared  that  the  children  of  the  noble  masters,  who  were  bom  slaves 
conld  be  only  animated  beings. 
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the  whole  philosophy  based  on  the  dave  code  and  to  the 
religion  that  denied  the  equality  of  man.  The  first  thing 
is  to  produce  proof  that  the  worldng  people  resented  their 
exclusion  from  the  Eleosinian  mysterieii. 

To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  indulge  in  a  little  cirenm> 
locution,  as  the  evidence  is  very  vague  and  indirect.  It  is 
in  fact,  new  ground.  However  much  there  may  lie  con- 
cealed in  support  of  this  important  fact  which  we  propose 
to  establish^  it  must  be  confessed  that  snob  evidence  lies  in 
moldering  inappreciation  and  neglect.  Did  the  laboring 
or  outcast  element  of  that  ancient  era  resent  and  combine 
against  the  system  thi^t  ignored  them  soul  and  body? 

We  have  proof  that  they  did ;  but  in  adducing  this  prooi 
hold  claim  to  the  right  to  draw  inferences  from  the  exist* 
ence  and  career  of  as  many  different  forms  of  labor  and 
socl^istic  orgiM^iaations  as  we  can  hunt  oat  from  the  glooia 
of  tyranny  an4  oblivion.  With  this  range  of  the  whole* 
field  assumeil  to  be  eoqceded,  we  AtM  produce  before  the 
critic  wh$^t  we  can  fiod  of  aB  sorts  of  organizations  bearing 
upon  ^e  point,  and,  where  the  link  of  evidence  becomes 
broken  in  the  chain  of  chronology,  shall  feel  perfectly  ex- 
onerated for  drawing  upon  the  plausibly  imaginative  in 
order  to  restore  that  link.  The  fact  that,  as  an  anthropo- 
logist we  are  undertaking  to  write  a  history  of  ethics  from 
a  standpoint  of  sociology,  entitles  us  to  a  right  to  scientifi- 
cally use  ail  the  strategy  of  comparative  testimony.  By 
these  remarks  is  meant  the  trade  union,  the  co-operative  so- 
ciety, the  burial  society,  the  society  for  social  amusemeni 
among  the  lowly,  the  agrarian  foment,  the  social  war% 
even  to  some  extent  the  sophist  and  Pythagorecgi  aocial- 
iam,  the  ascetic  Essenianism  and  finely  the  grand  culmi- 
nation of  all,  Christianity.  AU  these  strictly  belong  ta 
the  trae  social  history  of  the  ancient  lowly ;  for  aU  uieir 
membership  was  originally  of  freedmen  and  slave  origim 

In  order  to  answer  the  question  properly  it  ianecessazy 
to  glance  a  moment  at  the  social  history  ol  the  Grecian 
peninsula.  As  early  as  1056  B.  C.  there  had  been  a  hor- 
rible murder  or  massacre  of  the  Helots  or  slaves  and  their 
descendants  at  Sparta.  It  was  in  the  mythical  ages ;  bnt 
great  events  even  among  the  poor  and  ignorant  have  a 
certain  faculty  of  transmitting  their  history  through  tradi- 
tion.   It  has  come  down  to  us  through  poetry  and  fiong. 
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through  hints  of  ancient  history,  through  honest  Plutarch, 
and  we  are  assured  as  to  the  assassinations  which  were 
from  time  to  time  perpetrated  upon  the  defenseless  work- 
ing people  of  that  time.  We  also  know  that  these  poor  crea- 
tures who  were  to  the  body  politic  of  those  people  what  the 
bones  are  to  the  body,  had  unions  for  self  protection. 
Still  further  it  is  known  that  they  enjoyed  the  right  tb 
organize.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  slaves  them- 
selves actually  possessed  protective  societies*^  and  consid- 
ering the  free  and  intelligent  classes  whence  they  were 
derived  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  have  possessed 
them.  Especially  is  this  possible  among  the  helots  or 
slaves  of  Lacedsemon.  They  were,  as  we  have  seen,  slaves 
by  inheritance,  often  their  wealthy  masters'  own'children. 
They  were  prisoners  of  wai*,  forcibly  reduced  to  that 
wretched  condition  by  being  beaten  in  the  war  with 
Helos ;  and  later  in  the  great  Messenian  war,  when  Sparta 
became  the  victor  in  that  conflict,  those  brave,  proud,  in- 
genius  Greeks  along  with  all  of  the  two  above  mentioned 
classes,  were  humiliated,  subjugated,  degraded  to  the 

<T  It  1b  known  that  the/  did  at  a  later  period;  Of.  LUden,  DU  DionymAm 
K^HfuMar^  S.  22  A  47.  This  author  mcBtlons  a  very  interest  ng  inscription 
(Bdckh,  Corpu*  Jnseriplionum  GrcBcarum.  I.  p.  417),  that  has  come  to  liiht, 
at  or  near  Pergamus,  which  shows  that  slavs  belonged  to  the  eranoi  or  union 
of  mechani  s.  On  page  46,  Ijllders  says  "Bezeichnend  fQr  Aen  Charakter 
des  Vereinswesens  der  epateren  Zeit  Ist  es,  dafs  uuch  Solaven  nicht  allein 
an  einem  Eranos  stch  betheiligen,  sondern  aaoh  unter  sich  ein  religibse^  Col- 
l^lnm  mit  UnierstUtzQng8ca>se  bilden  draften .  Pfir  den  von  Sclaven  benuts- 
ten  Eranos  bieten  zahlreiche  Be  spiele  die  imlangst  in  Delphi  ^inndenen 
Freilassungsurkunien.  Das  Collegium  Bhodiscber  Sclaven  zn  Ehren  des 
Zeus  Atabyrios  (A1&9  'Ara^vpiao-rai  r&v  ra^  ir6Aio«  fiovAwv").  So  also  In  p.  47, 
Ltlders  ftirther  corroborates  the  facts  that  slaves  belonged  to  the  unions:  *'Da8«i 
ab-r  Vereine  von eiuiger  Bedeutung  anch  Sclaven  zur  Bed  ennnv  hatten, ist 
nathrlich;  Kraton  hatte  als  Pr.e<ter  des  von  ihm  ge-^tifteten  CoUegiums  der 
Attalisten  testamentarisc  *  <iem  Thiasos  unter  anil erem  Tempel-und  Hsius- 
gfirfith  anob  Sclaven  yermacht.  Anf  den  Reliefs  an 4  Nicaa  haben  w  r  in  den 
nm  daa  Mahl  beschSftigten  und  in  den  Mrsicirenden  Personen  Sclaven  er- 
kannt'*  On  page  22,  LUders  has  already  mentioned  this  Kraton.  in  proof  of 
the  membership  as  slaves:  *'Kraton,  gUnstUiigder  Attaten  und  hochamre- 
ftehoefi  Mitglieo  nnd  Friester  der  grossen  Aynodus  Diony^ischer  Techniten  in 
T<^os,  hatte  naoh  seiner  glazenden  Anf nahme  an  dem  Hofe  von  Pergtimos  dort 
au»  oeta  Yerbande  der  Kttnstler  einen  Verein  von  Thia>oten  zn  Ehrea  der 
Periramenischen  Kdnige  gestiftet,  dessen  Mitglieder  sich  ArraAi<rrai  nonnen." 
Farther  on  imhe  same  page,  he  shows  that  Kraton  made  the  union  a  present 
of  his  own  Slaves  when  he  died;  probably,  as  Foncart  shows  that  they  some- 
times did,  (Mim,  ntr  VaffrafyiM$Hm,ent  des  aciavespar  forme  de  verUe  h  une  diviniU 
p.  28),  in  order  to  set  them  free.  "In  seinem  Testaments  endlich,  von  dem 
iins,  so  wie  von  Jenem  Briefe,  ein  Fragment  erhaiten  ist,  yermacht  er  dem 
Verbande  eine  ansehnli^'he  Geldsumme.  damit  sle  ans  den  Zinsen  ibre  Op- 
ler  and  festlichen  ZusammenkUuite  bestritten  den  Statnten  gemi&fs  (ma^itt 
iy  rji  ro/ito^ff<ri>  n^  imiirrMv  Biariraxtv)*  I>as  MobiUar  des  Terein  haoses,  da« 
QiBchirr  lu  den  Opferu  and  Mahlzetten  und  der  feierllchen  Pompe,  das  in 
dem  erhaltenea  Theile  des  Testament  anfgezfihlt  wird,  binterUess  erdem 
Verein  nebst  einer  Anzahl  Sclaven  in  danemdem  B^sitz. 
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same  servile  condition.  But  although  the  body  was 
bowed  down  to  servitude,  the  mind  remained  to  play  its 
fancies,  to  plot  and  plan,  to  concoct  in  secret;  and  lan- 
guage was  also  theirs — a  facile  tongue — ^rich  in  versatility 
of  idiom ;  full  of  thrilling  nuance  and  touching  charm. 
The  powerful  physique  was  there,  the  love  of  adventure, 
tlie  Greek  cravings  for  a  better  lot,  with  fortitude,  dash 
Aiid  intrepidity  which  form  the  gallant  characteristics  of 
that  grand  people— aU  these  the  workingmen  of  high  an- 
tiquity possessed.  More  than  this,  they  had  intelligence 
^enough  to  know  that  the  cruelties  they  suffered  were  un- 
just. If  then,  we  hear  through  the  scintillations  of  the 
fragments  that  there  were  uprisings,  social  turmoils  and 
wars,  we  know  them  to  have  been  the  natural  outcome  of 
«uch  a  state  of  things,  and  nothing  to  be  wondered  at. 

Now  we  have  promised  to  adduce  proof  that  there  were 
unions  of  Greeks  who  resisted  the  public  insult  of  the 
great  Eleusinian  mysteries  which  denied  to  the  slaves  and 
their  descendants,  the  freedmen,  all  hope  of  happiness 
here  and  hereafter."  We  simply  desire,  in  order  to  clear 
up  the  vagaries,  to  consider,  in  our  inquiry,  the  whole  of 
'Greece  at  a  time. 

Scanning  the  social  condition  of  the  slaves  fromevidence, 
we  find  plenty  of  assurance  that  they  belonged  to  the 
state.  The  state  leased  them  out.  The  stated  from  the 
primitive  family,  was  organized  for  purposes  of  defense.* 
The  family  first  possessed  the  slave.  Slaves  became  more 
numerous  than  families.  They  did  all  the  labor  and  were 
allowed  no  privileges.  So  they  rebelled.  Some  ran  away, 
hid  in  fastnesses,  became  dangerous  brigands.  Thev  be- 
came organized.  Then  the  rich  families  organized  uiem- 
selves  into  fratries  and  other  forms.  As  me  slaves  had 
belonged  to  the  families,  so  now  they  belonged  to  the  fra- 
tries. This  means  that  as  the  slaves  were  before  private 
property,  so  now  they,  or  some  of  them,  became  public 

»  Plutarch,  Theum,  speaki  of  the  dema<2;of;iie  Menestheas  who,  tboot  1180 
before  Christ  rose  np  asrain^t  the  tyranny  of  the  aristocrats  at  Athens,  with  the 
claim  that  the  peeple  also  had  a  right  to  he  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  myster* 
les.  Even  at  that  remote  period  there  mnst  haTe  been  between  the  poor  and 
lowly  and  the  rich  and  lordly,  great  struggles  regarding  this  srievance. 

» Morgan.  Ancient  Society,  chap,  ii  \  Drumann,  ArbeHer  wnd  Oommuniattn 
Ai  ChieAenUmd  und  Rom^  1^.  24 :  <'in  Bpidamnis  gab  es  keine  Hanwer)ter  als  di« 
bfTentlichen  Sklaven." ;  "Das  Handwerk  iit  dah«r  Terrafen  nnd  verachtst."  S. 
29;    Aristotle.  PMMe^  11.  4,  f  18. 
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properfy,  This  was  a  political  sequenc^tapon  the  organ- 
ization of  the  families  into  fratriee  and  the  ooBSolidatioik 
of  the  iratriee  into  the  state.  Of  course  the  rich  family 
still  kept  a0  manj  serrants  as  it  needed;  but  lao^  num- 
bers remained  with  the  pubhc  domain.  These  ($tate  sIatcs 
formed  into  organizationa**  From  the  earhest  mythical 
aceoonts  down  to  58  years  before  Christ  we  iind  evid^)ce& 
abundantly  proving  that  the  law  gave  work-people  the 
especial  right  to  organize  not  only  in  Borne  but  also  in 
Qreeoe.  The  celebrated  Law  of  the  Twdve  Tables  which 
specified  the  manner  of  organization  of  workingmen,  i^^ 
declared  by  the  commentators  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Gredc  laws  of  Solon.'^ 

The  Twelve  Tables  deariy  set  down  the  arrangfement^ 
ordaining  that  the  trade  unions  should  remain  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  the  states  The  unions  f  cUowid  the  kw^ 
and  Oaius  wrote  the  law  thus  fiiied,  so  plainly  thc^t  Justi- 
nian inccH-porated  it  into  the  digest  A  fragment  of  the 
law  of  bcdon'^  shows  plainly  that  trades  unions  were  com- 
mon and  tolerated  by  that  lawgiver.  A  strong  cumulative 
evidenoe  that  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  state  were  enor- 
mously organized  into  protective  association,  is  found  in 
llie  fact  that  they  sucoeeded  ux  their  insurrections  against 
the  masters.  Aji  important  example  of  these  slibve  in^ 
surrecdonais  givea  of  the  minera"  la  Attica  they  once 
rebelled,  and  marched  upon  the  toim  near  the  silver 
mines,  occupying  the  castle  of  Sunioii.  These  people 
were  called  **  thetea*'  or  "demoe^** 

In  Athens  the  fact  of  their  manuxxuauon  did  not  make 
them  anything  above  mere  earth^boma  They  eould  der 
velop  genius,  beecmie  teachers,  philosophers,  poets  and 
business  men.  Sometimes  they  rose  to  positions  of  wealth, 
even  themselves  becoming  master-builders,  and  scHoae  of 
them  were  the  greatest  sculptors  and  painters  the  world 
ever  produced;  but  the  taint  of  servility  wa49  bom  in  their 
blood.  Phidias  the  most  celebrated  sculptor,  ancient 
or  modem,  was   a  descendant  of  the  slaves*     He  was 

soLttden,  JHonytckwAen  K&tuUer.  S.  46*  Wescher-Foucart  Ifucripti0ni  d$ 
Ddpheit  pp  8d,  10?,  139»  244,  fl;iylng  abanoant  evidence 

SiGafos.  Digest,  lib  XLVII  tit.  xzli   leur.  4;    Plutarch.  Numa. 

ssQranier,  HUUnre  da  Clines  Oworiereg  <^c.  pp.  283-7. 

ssConaait  tbe  t-ncycloppdias.  Articles  on  Slavery;  alBO  for  instances  of 
Asiatic  slaves  joinlne  the  rebellion  of  AristonScuB,  see  Infra^  chapter  \x. 
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Teftlly  a  freedman*  He  built  the  propylae  of  the  F^arthe- 
uou,  and  ivith  his  skillful  hand  made  the  beautiful  and  oo- 
losaal  statues  of  Athena  and  the  wonderful  chiyselephan- 
tine  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus.  Parrhasius,  one  of  the 
finest  painters,  who  transmitted  to  the  Italian  schools  the 
art  of  delineations,  was,  in  aU  probability  a  freedman. 
Demosthenes  in  his  terrible  vehemence  pronounced 
^schines  a  son  of  a  freedman.  That  alone  probably  had 
a  strong  tendency  toward  deciding  the  great  case  against 
JQschines,  whose  mighty  genius,  ihough  the  outcome  of 
lowly  parentage,  well  nigh  brought  to  the  scaffold  the 
greatest  orator  of  ancient  or  modem  days.  In  these 
bri^t  years  of  our  nineteenth  century,  such  sourrile  slurs 
as  Demosthenes  hurled  against  hu  enemy,  which  were 
used  to  incite  contempt,  would  be  thought  an  insult  upon 
the  act  of  labor.  Innumerable  were  the  marvels  of  genius 
among  the  Greeks,  and  as  innumerable  the  de|)recatory 
innuendos,  the  cowardly  jealousies,  the  surreptitious  re- 
venges that  were  seatea  and  sealed  in  the  accident  of 
birth*  Much  of  the  greater  and  lesser  broils  may  be  at- 
tributed to  it. 

Our  object  in  this  divergence  is  to  give,  from  a  reading  of 
the  past,  vn  the  enpirit  of  sociological  research,  the  fact  that 
the  lowly  of  the  (^eek  population  were  organized  to  a  large 
extent,  against  this  scathing  grievance,  Uie  taint  of  labor. 

That  ^e  slaves  belonged  in  great  niunbers  to  the  state 
is  seen  by  any  one  who  consults  the  law  of  Lycurgus.*^ 
It  must  be  most  distinctly  understood  that  the  great  law 
of  tiycurgus  was  intended  only  for  the  development  and 
enjoyment  of  the  two  favored  classes  of  Lacedaemonian 
society — the  Spartans  and  Fehcdci.  He  belonged  to  the 
Eurystheneid  line  of  Spartan  kings.  An  aristocrat  by 
birtn  and  according  to  Herodotus,  living  about  a  thous- 
scnd  years  before  our  era,  he  would  not  permit  the  third 
class  or  working  people  even  to  taste  of  the  advantages 
of  his  system — otherwise  almost  a  perfect  socialism  if  we 
except  its  heathenish  immodesty  and  blood-thirst.  The 
land  he  divided  into  9,000  lots  for  the  Spartans  who  were 

M  Plntarcn,  Xyeur^uf :  "It  ts  not  worth  ttlille  to  tAke  much  pains  as  to  riches 
since  they  are  of  no  account;  and  the  Helots  (slaves)  who  tilled  the  ground, 
were  answerable  for  the,prodace  m«nfcioD«d  "  And  a  few  lines  farther  on:  "So 
moAhbensath  them^they  estimated  every  thought  of  mechanic  arts  as  well  aa 
Wti^or  riches." 
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fewest  in  numbers,  30,000  lots  for  the  Perioeoi  or  Laconr* 
ans  who  were  more  numerous  in  proportion.  The  poor 
Helots  or  work-people  and  descendants  from  slaves  got 
nothing  although  their  proportionate  numbers  were  three^ 
to  one.  This  hegemony  of  Greece  incorporated  into  it- 
self the  most  degrading  slavery  to  be  found  in  the  world's 
history.  Lycurgus  although  to  his  favorite  people  per- 
haps in  many  respects  a  model,  was  towards  iliose  he  ar- 
rogantly assumed  to  be  beneath  him — the  laboring  class — 
the  model  of  a  monster.  His  system  of  the  ambuscade"^ 
disgusted  even  Plato,  who  was  a  believer  in  slavery. 
Plato's  great  heart  turned  away  \n  loathing  from  such  & 
stupendous  abomination.  The  ambuscade,  a  diaboHsm 
that  should  blacken  any  age,  could  exist  only  in  a  coimtry 
where  calm,  cold-blooded  contempt  gets  the  better  of  the- 
warmer  emotions.  In  looking  over  the  lofty  but  ghastly 
eloquence  of  Cicero,  whose  implacable  contempt  for  the 
working  people  in  later  times  cost  him  his  life,  we  have 
the  nearest  parallel  to  inveterate  hate. 

No  historigrapher  can  hereafter  afford  to  neglect  Ihe 
inhuman  butcheries  perpetrated  by  the  ambuscade ;  since^ 
they  differed  from  the  massacres  of  Stone  Henge,  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  of  the  Incas,  of  the  Mamelukes,  of  Wyoming^ 
in  being  consummated  at  moments  of  prof  oundest  peace ;. 
at  moments  when  the  innocent  victims  were  wrapt  in  the 
fiendish  assassins'  service,  sweating  in  the  fields,  at  the 
mill,  with  the  flocks,  on  the  provision  market,  producing, 
garnering  and  distributing  the  food,  the  dothing,  the 
shelter  which  their  heartless  butchers  were  consuming^ 
without  gratitude,  to  invigorate  their  veins  whereby  ta 
accomplish  such  ireacheries ! 

Just  before  reciting  these  horrors  let  us  revert  to  the 
victim.  He  was  primarily  the  slave  by  the  ancient  family- 
law  of  entail  and  primogeniture.  The  shackles  of  abject 
servitude  were  first  inherited  through  the  humiliating  law 
of  entails  which  fixed  the  heir  of  the  patrimony,  the  first 
bom  son,  as  a  lord  to  be  served,  worshiped,  immortalized, 
and  blessed;  his  children  to  be  chattels,  subjected,  forced 
to  labor,  distrusted,  branded  and  cursed.'* 

^  For  more  on  the  Crypt  ^a^  see  Plntaroh,  Lyeurffun, 

seFuBtel  de  Conlanges,  (Mi  Antique^  livre  2,  LaFcmXOi;    Granlor  de  Oif» 
aenac,  Histtoire  des  Classes  Ouvrihres,  chap.    8, 
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Next,  after  this  primary  calamity  came  the  slayes  of  war; 
whole  communities  taken,  carried  off  by  the  captors  and 
degraded  to  slavery  and  its  concomitant  curse,"  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Messenian  war  with  Sparta.  Lastly  the  slave 
trade.  Three  great  ancient  systems.  Under  these  he 
suffered  torments  which  no  pen  of  mortal  will  ever  por- 
tray. He  was  known  by  his  dress,  sometimes  going  in 
rags  equivalent  to  nudity,  in  gangs  under  a  brutal  boss. 
Sometimes,  in  this  condition,  man  along  with  woman, 
destitute  of  means  of  being  decent,  dragging  the  long 
day  among  the  fields  and  flocks ;  dogskin  hats  and  sheep- 
skin breeches,  which  survive  longest  the  wear  of  the 
wearer,  and  often  totally  nude.  They  were  each  flogged 
once  a  day  as  an  admonition,  though  having  committed 
no  offence  and  forbidden  to  learn  the  manly  arts.  They 
were  obliged  to  stoop  and  crouch  in  piteous  obsequious- 
ness to  these  drivers  lest  jealous  tyianny  interpret  their 
upright  posture  to  be  an  assumption  of  the  estate  of  man- 
hood.**  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  workin&fman  of 
Sparta  which,  above  all  other  countries  whereof  we  dis- 
cover a  historic  trace,  was  the  most  pitiless  toward  the 
slave.  And  the  most  shameful  phase  of  this  confession  is 
the  cruel  &tct  that  all  this  was  precept  of  the  Lycurgan 
law! 

We  must  return  to  the  cryptia  or  ambuscade  of  the  law 
of  Lycurgus.  These  Helots  or  working  people,  state-slaves 
of  Lacedsemon,  lived  and  performed  much  of  their  labor 
in  the  rural  districts.  The  law  of  Lycurgus  provided  for 
the  election,  annually,  of  Ave  magistrates  or  overseers, 
called  ephori^  whose  function  was  to  strengthen  and 
heighten  the  principles  of  democracy  that  the  happiness 
of  &e  people  might  be  equaJized.  Pluta.roh'8  doubts  as  to 
whether  Lycurgus  instituted  the  ephori  seem  to  be  dis- 
pelled by  his  acVnowledgm^-iit  that  both  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle thought  so.**    One  of  the  functions  of  this  institu- 

*T  jEIIan,  HiMtioria  Varia,  I.  1. ;  AtbeneuB.  Jhipnosophista,  vi ;  Xenophon 
Memorabilia,  8.  6,  S  2  ;  Bticher.  AufiUiruU  der  unfreien  ArbeiUr  S.  86  ;  All 
of  these  authors  also  Livy  ffive  evidence  on  the  enslavment  of  men  taken  in  war, 

3«  **The  Ephori  indeed,  declared  war  R<;ain8t  them  1  Against  whom?  Why 
poor,  naked  slaves  ^'ho  tilled  their  landfi.  dretfs*  d  their  food  and  did  all  those 
offices  for  thorn  y.  hich  they  were  too  proad  to  do  for  themselves  "  Cf.  Pintardi, 
Lycurgux,  note  in  LHughome>  tr. 

i»P]ato,  BepubUe,  lX98ert4jUion  on  Lacedcemon;  Aristotle,  PoliUtt,  v.  ascribes 
their  origin  to  a  later  period  of  the  law's  existence  than  that  of  the  I,aweiver*f 
ifetime.    Nevertheless  they  are  the  outcome  of  the  great  law  of  Lycurgus. 
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tion  for  the  promotion  of  popular  democnracj  was  to  see 
that  i!he  ambusoade  was  well  carried  out  All  that  was 
ineant  by  the  term  people  was  the  people  who  owned  the 
land,  either  bj  parcel  or  as  government  property  together 
with  the  slayes  and  other  chattels  of  that  property.  This 
means  that  the  really  worthless  and  indolent  non-pro- 
ducers were  the  people.  The  useful  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  working  population,  were  entirely  ignored, 
contemptously  denied  every  vestige  of  participation  in 
this  much  boasted  government,  although  there  exists  abun- 
dance oi  evidence  that  they  were  naturally  inteUigent  and 
as  worthy  as  their  masters,  of  enjoying  the  product  of 
their  labor  in  this  state  of  democracy. 

Instead  of  this,  the  ephori  ordained  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  young  men  from  among  the  aristocrats  should,  at 
their  command,  urn  themselves  with  daggers,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  sort  of  knapsack  with  provisions,  secretly 
sneak  off  into  the  moimtains  and  jungles.^  The  distances 
these  legalized  assassins  were  required  to  go  varied  very 
much.  These  youths  had  governors  who  had  the  power 
to  order  them  to  do  as  the  ephori  should  determine.  The 
goyemor%  whenever  the  ephori  voted  a  new  slaughter  oi 
the  working;  people,  called  together  the  smartest  and  most 
able  bodied  of  tnese  yotmg  men,  armed  them  with  dajg;- 
gers^  sharpened  and  gleaming  for  the  occasion.^  At  the 
same  time  the  inbnnnftTi  overseers  whom  we  may  with  due 
propriety  caU  bosses,  in  accord  with  a  technicd  signifioa- 
iion  fully  adopted  by  the  prevailing  labor  movement  of 
to-day.  were  ordered  to  see  to  it  Uiat  the  toilers  should 
be  without  arms  or  means  of  any  kind  with  which  to  de- 
fend themselves  when  suddenly  set  upon  by  the  amateur 
Spartan  soldier,  dagger  in  hand.  With  ail  these  odds 
agidnst  them  the  poor,  unsuspecting,  half  naked  working 
people  were  driven  by  the  bosses,  as  usual  into  the  field, 
ihe  mill,  the  kitchen  and  the  various  places  of  service 
wherever  required  to  eke  the  drudgery  of  a  sun-and-sun 
summer  day  of  toil  Meantime  the  assassins  were  laying 
in  wait  in  the  vicinity  for  their  prey.  It  was  a  manly 
isport!  The  law  of  Lycurgus  made  more  compulsory 
than  any  other  code  on  earth,  the  provisions  of  manly 

^-J^notardi.  Lifvwrgmt^  where  these  horrors  are  related, 
ncydidee.  Z)e  JSletto  i^(op<mn(teta<».  liber  IV.  80. 
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^rnmastio^  This  ^was  one  of  them.  ItwaBsportl^  Bj 
^e  exercise  of  this  monlj  sport  the  jouth^s  blood  flowed 
stronger,  his  muscles  grew,  his  body  waxed  athletic;  he 
digested  tdth  a  better  relidi  the  food  his  blood-begrimed 
-victim  had  in  the  morning  prepared  for  him  before  his 
murderous  weapon  slashed  and  pierced  her  gentle  heart. 
We  quote  from  Plutarch.  No  one  ever  speaks  illy  of  Plu- 
tarclL  ELis  means  of  knowing  facts  were  better  than  ours, 
and  his  kind  nature  even  in  the  barbarous  age  in  whidi 
he  lived,  revolted  against  the  consistency  of  such  a  democ- 
racy.    Se  says:** 

"  The  governors  of  the  youth  ordered  the  shrewdest  of 
them  from  time  to  time  to  disperse  themselves  in  the 
country,  provided  only  with  daggers  and  some  necessary 
provisions.  In  the  day  time  they  hid  themselves  and  rested 
in  the  most  private  places  they  could  And ;  but  at  night 
ihey  sallied  out  into  the  roads  and  killed  all  the  Helots 
they  could  meet  with«  Nay,  sometimes  by  day,  they  fell 
upon  them  in  the  fields  and  murdered  the  ablest  and 
iStrongest  of  them."  ** 

These  afe  specimens  of  authentic  history  of  the  lowly 
as  they  have  passed  through  a  transiticm  period  of  un- 
numbered centuries,  from  abject  slavery  to  a  Qiristian 
•democracy  which  recognizes  all  men  as  equal  and  provides 
for  them  precepts  for  equal  enjoyment  But  before  quit- 
ting these  chambers  of  cruelty  and  carnage  it  remains  our 
«ad  duty  to  recount  what  modem  historians  well  know, 
"but  seldom  divulge — ^the  great  assassination.  It  happened 
•during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This  account  comes  from 
the  trnsted  and  reliable  histjorian  Thucydides,  who  lived 
At  the  time  and  made  it  his  business  for  many  years  to 
keenly  observe  what  transpired,  during  that  long  aud 
tedious  struggle  of  seven  and  twenty  years.  The  story  is 
t>riefly  told  by  him.  Dressed  and  reflected  upon  in  our 
own  way  it  appears  in  substance  as  follows: 

During  the  great  Peloponnedan  war,  one  of  the  most 
renowned  in  antiquity,  the  forces  of  the  army  sometimes 
became  decimated  and  it  was  necessary  to  recruit  them 

*K.  O.  Mtiller  in  Die  Dorter,  denies  this;  bnt  tlie  evidence  Is  too  strong 
fMlnstbim.  Again,  BfQlIer's  opinion  regarding  th«ir '^aboriginal  descent"  has 
(Men  completely  overturned. 

ttplutahili's  Lgetirgus. 

4ildem;   Cf.  tr.  of  the  Langhornes.    Vol.  I.    pp.  ^3  4. 
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from  whatever  source  possible.  When,  therefore,  there 
were  no  more  soldiers  to  be  had  from  among  the  Spartans 
and  Periceci  or  recognized  citizens,  the  military  authori- 
ties were  obliged  to  call  out  the  laboring  men  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  three  to  four  times 
more  numerous  than  the  non-laboring  class.  This  in  an- 
cient times  was  always  a  humiliation.  War  was  the  noble 
occupation,  labor  the  ignoble  one.  To  ask  a  person  in 
disgrace  to  assist  the  nobles  out  of  trouble  was  equivalent 
to  humiliating  confession.  If  then,  the  laborer,  in  a  great 
emergency  was  marshaled  to  the  rescue,  the  only  way  to 
blot  out  the  stain  such  a  humiliation  entailed  was  to  en- 
franchize this  warrior  from  social  thraldom  and  thus 
stanch  the  blot  by  elevating  him  from  the  fetters  of  bond- 
age, n  further,  the  bondsman  after  performing  the  ser- 
vice manfully,  redeeming  his  masters  by  bravery  and  valor, 
earning  his  liberty  by  saving  their  lives  and  preserving 
their  realin  from  wreck,  could  be  secretly  murdered  after 
such  decree  of  manumission  was  administered,  it  would 
save  the  proud  masters  many  a  disagreeable  j^er,  painful 
wince  and  blush  of  shame  when  reminded  that  tiieir  ex- 
istence and  happiness  was  due  to  the  daring  and  fidelity 
of  a  hated  menial  who  still  shocked  their  pride  with  his 
presence. 

It  came  to  pass  that  this  humiliating  expedient  was  in- 
dispemdble  to  save  the  nation  from  irretrievable  ruin  and 
thousands  of  the  enslaved  laborers  were  marshaled  and 
drilled  into  the  army.  They  were  not  allowed  to  bear 
heavy  arms;  that  womdhave  been  a  still  greater  disgrace. 
So  they  bore  light  arms  and  bore  them  gallantly.  After 
serving  through  many  a  tedious  campaign  probably  of 
years'  duration,  after  winning  victories  in  manj  a  skmn- 
ish  and  in  many  a  field  and  earning  the  full  measure  of  their 
promised  reward,  after  seeing  the  Lacedsemonian  armies 
victorious  at  every  hand  and  the  great  war  prosperously 
advancing  toward  triumph  for  the  southern  Greeks,  there 
were  brought  before  the  military  tribunal  for  dismissal 
over  two  thousand  workingmen  who  had  proved  truest 
in  arms  and  been  adjudged  worthiest  of  Hberty.  Their 
faithful  hands  had  vaUantiy  borne  the  standard  of  an  un^ 
grateful  country.  Their  strong  hearts  had  never  flinched 
either  before  their  sullen  discipline  or  the  cleaving  blades 
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of  the  combatants.  Their  fiery  zeal  axid  fearless  blows 
had  won  the  Tictory  and  earned  the  libei-ty  which,  before 
this  august  council,  proudly  they  heard  pronouneed.  Over 
2,000  slaves  who  toiled  for  masters  were  thus  regularly 
enfranchised  and  marched  into  a  temple  or  other  enclo- 
sure or  field — ^no  mortal  knows  or  ever  will  know  what — 
to  take  the  oath  of  freedom. 

But  the  anxious  wives  and  children  waited  and  wept 
long  before  these  brave  men  came  to  gladden  their  hovel 
homes.  For  here  we  come  to  the  recital  of  one  of  the 
darkest  pages  of  history.  Still  more  painful  is  this  page  ' 
because  blotted.  Too  foully  blotted  for  perusal ;  since, 
aside  from  a  ghastly  blood-stain  that  smirches  its  story  in 
mysterious  gloom,  it  is  written  in  the  almost  undecipher^ 
able  hieroglyphs  of  reticent  shame.  Tbftlcydides  blushes. 
for  this  lurid  page ;  ^  but  unlike  the  unmaiUy  historians  of 
the  past  who  nave  cringed  in  the  presence  of  truth  which 
could  not  port  the  flattery  of  lords  and  masters  of  high 
degree,  he  bravely  told  us  all  he  knew.  And  what  he 
knew  is  enough  to  make  the  blood  run  cold.^  Besides, 
it  comes  to  ub  subscribed  to>  by  ^lato,^^  Aristotle^  and 
Plutarch,^  on  whose  minds,  if  we  catch  aright  their  words; 
this  massacre  we  are  going  to  relate  made  an  impression 
BO  strong  as  to  waver  the  tone  of  these  great  philosophers* 
belief  in  slavery  ^^  and  serioui^y  color  their  dialectics. 

45  Thacydides  dnring  the  PeloponnetiAB  wur  for  the  hegemony  of  Greece^ 
flommaadea  a  diyislon  of  tke  Athenian  marine  force ;  bat  being  oat-generaled 
at  AmphipoUs  by  Brasidas  went  for  twenty  years  into  exile  and  dnrins  that 
time  Died  hia  wealth  and  talent  writing  the  celebrated  history  which  ha» 
tome  down  to  ns. 

MThncydidee,  JH  BOta  FOoponnesiaM,  liber  IV.  cap.  80.  ^^Kal  a^i*  ruv 
BtAMTwv  fiovKoiiivott  ^v  iwl  irpo6^«t  Jxvtf/AUrat,  fi^  rt  irpb«  rd  vap^vra  rng  Ui^Aov 
^•ftcrnc  yewrcpuriMriv*  iwtl  kcu  rd3c  Sirpiof  ou*.  ^o^<rt!ft«rot  rnvrmv  r^v  y«on|ra  xal 
IV  wK^Bos  (aci  ^P  Ttt  iro\Ad  AaK«6aifiovCQif  vpof  tov«  EcAurof  ri|f  ^vAoic^f  wipt 
lidkiara  xattfcor^iecft)*  wpotlwov  air&v  hiroi  d^iovcrtv  iv  toi(  iroAcfuoic  ytytvritrva. 
^^lo'tv  flptorroi,  icplv€<r9at^  mt  cAtv4ep«MroKre(,  ircipav  irotovjuievoi  kcX  i/yovfitvo^ 
ronfrovc  v^Ctrw  vvh  ^pomj/yiaTOf,  otircp  «eal  ri^Cavav  np&rot  cxcurrof  <Av^cpova-^at 
|i4AitfT«  air  ical  cvt^(rdftt*  Kal  wpoKpivavrts  it  6((rxtAtov$  oi  jiiv  ivrt^avwratn^ 
re  K0X  rd  Uod  v9pivKBov  As  ifAcv0epo/u.tfvot>  Oi  Si  ov  iroAAy  voTfpov  ^avurdy' 
ft  «ctfToi>(  iceu  A^cU  9<r9eTD  or^  r(i6v(f  Ixcurrof  3tc^^afn|t" 

41  Plato,  De  Bqpubliea,   DiMertaOon  on  Model  State, 

48  Aristotle,  JMUic,  V. 

49  Plutarch,  I^cargos,  cap.  28.  This  massacre  occurred  nnder  Brasidas, 
in  B.  C.  424.  .Mian,  HUtoria  VctHa,  I.  1,  says  that  in  Greece  the  supersti- 
tions belief  everywhere  prevailed  that  these  cruelties  to  the  poor  8lav(«  caubed) 
a  Jndgment  from  heaven  upon  the  Spartans,  in  form  of  an  earthquake,  B.  0. 
467,  by  which  20.000  people  lost  their  lives.  This  must  have  been  before  the 
massacre  described  and  proves  the  frequency  of  those  horrible  deeds  of  the 
Bphori  and  their  tutored  and  organized  assassins.  For  later  comments  on  thia 
earthquake  at  Sparta  and  the  superstitious  terrors  believed  to  come  from  their 
cruelty  to  slaves,  see  McCuUagb,  InduiMal  History  qf  Free  Nations,  I.  p*  6. 
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This  much  is  known  that  dnrmg  the  time  these  SjOM 
or  more  soldi^ns  were  going  tJarough  ike  ordeal  of  b^iing 
garlanded,  crowned,  distinguiabed  and  oondueted  to  the 
temple  of  the  gods  to  receiye  their  first  beatitude,  theilr 
blessing  and  reward  ios  bravery,  the  ephari  were  budly 
and  secretly  making  out  a  declaration  of  war,  arnxbig  <^e 
valorous  young  men  and  giving  them  instructioiiB  to  crawl 
cat-like  upon  them  with  the  assassin's  daggers  I  No  more 
is  known ;  for  loj&re  the  page  is  torn  beyond  recovdy.  But 
enough  is  known.  The  happy  braves  all  disappear  for- 
over.  Naught  but  a  dark  and  spectral  mystery  broods 
over  this  page  of  history.  The  workingmen  had  reoeived 
the  emoluments  of  their  hire  at  the  hand  ol  aoi  assassia 
democracy ! 

The  careful  student  of  histoiy  from  a  standpoint  of  so- 
cial science  may  pick  up  eviden^ce  that  to  some  extent  ^ven 
the  Helots  were  organized.  Facts  continually  crop  out  in 
the  records  showing  that  these  degraded  doers  (A  Spartan 
labor  under  the  law  of  Lycurgus,  unable  i{o  resist  tiitB  6X<- 
actions,  raised  insurrections  againat  their  tormentors,  and 
that  they  »ometimee  got  the  better  of  them.  La  almost 
every  o&et  part  of  Greece  they  are  Imown  to  hare  been 
organised  into  mta^y  forms  of  associative  self ^supfMxrt  Hfff 
which  they  were  able  to  command  more  <respeet  We  r^ 
turn  to  Athens. 

The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  at  Athens  as 
everywhere  among  the  Aryans,  there  were  two  ctiatiiiot 
classes  by  bir&-^the  nobles,  daiming  to  be  d^^scendjed 
from  the  gods,  and  the  eartli-boms  who  went  baiek  ^t* 
earth.  The  first  Would  not  work  if  they  could  pOfisiUfr 
avoid  it ;  at  least  this  may  be  eaid  of  ^e  men.  The  lat- 
ter did  most  of  the  work ;  not  only  the  menial  drudgery 
but  the  skilled  labor  of  building  the  magnifirent  templ^ 
and  other  public  edifices  whose  imposing  rvtns  are  «till  a 
wonder  xj>i  the  now  liviiag  age.  To  the  credit  of  "Wdmd^ 
in  high  life  be  it  said  that  sometimes  ^e  metterfamiliaa 
ispxm  and  wove,  according  to  some  testimony  of  Plato. 
There  are  two  important  facts  to  be  considered:  Iti 
Greece,  Home  and  ^ewhere  in  Europe  and  western  Asia» 
northern  Africa  and  the  idands,  the  working  peopte 
greatly  outnumbered  the  non-workers.  In  Gt^eeoe  they 
were  three  and  f oiu:  times  more  numerous.    Again,  they 
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were  often  chatties  of  that  state.    The  hofkd  bel^ged  tc^ 
the  state  and  the  laborers  who  tilled  the  laud  went  with 
ii    This  aa  we  shall  see,  became  in  Italy,  under  the  gen* 
erous  laws  of  Nnma,  a  great  benefit  for  them  which  they 
enjoyed  for  about  500  years^    In  Greeoei  the  land  also 
bek>nged  to  the  state ;  but  the  oruel  law  of  Lyourgufl^ 
which  was  instituted  1,000  yesgrii  before  Qirist  and  held 
good,  as  Plutarch  tells  us  for  500  years^  treated  the  poor 
creatures  with  such  flagitious  absolutism  that  thej  could 
never  enjoy  so  well  as  did  the  Boman  laborers^  the  boon 
of  their  own  organization. 

The  law  oi  Lycurgus  was  pernicious  in  its  inculcation 
of  the  two  moral  elements  of  Plato  ^  those  of  irasdbility 
and  concupiscence  without  sympathy.     When  a  master 
owns  a  slave  from  whcpn  he  e:^pect8  to  receive  labor  pro- 
duett  he  finds  it  for  his  own  advantage  to  treat  him  well;, 
otherwise  he  woi:dd  not  receive  the  full  produofe  o|  the^ 
man's  labor;  but  when  the  land  beloiiged  tq  the  state  a^4: 
the  slaves  also,  this  personal  responsibility  ivas  smolibered 
with  it    Thus  hatred  and  contempt,  aitnbutes  qI  Flato's 
irascible  impulse,  constituting  one  of  the  bases  of  moral 
philosophy,  were  for  ^ges  allowed  to  develope  %n  thcr 
braast  of  the  Spartan.    Again,  ooncupisoence  or  desire, 
being  common  or  national  under  the  Lyourgan  li^w,  wasi 
averted  from  its  natural  competitive  oourse  by  a  ^OBcunun- 
ism  of  gratification  without  reiapQnsibilities  and  a  commun-* 
ism  of  participation;  and  these  with  idleness  and  aj}  Hbfik 
depravity,  which  such  deteriorating  infllie$<^e8  entail»  low^ 
ered  Spartan  morality  below  the  plain  of  i^ympftthy.   Thi» 
unf  eelmg  and  inhuman  condition  of  the  public  nund  be-t 
came  a  natural  result  ultimately  destroying  the  otherwiiwr 
imbindered  plan  of  Lycurgus. 

Had  the  law  of  Lycurgus  provided  for  absolute  equality 
of  all  men,  slave  and  noble  alike,  had  its  communism  ap^ 
plied  to  all  on  exactly  equal,  footing,  the  common  owneih 
ship  could  have  been  carried  out  by  the  state  with  greater 
general  happiness  and  all  the  cruelty  which  deprave4 
Spartan  life  would  have  been  saved  to  the  credit  of  a  splen* 
did  people.  But  that  would  have  been  a  deaiii  blow  to 
the  Pagan  religion,  itself  based  upon  egoism  and  possible 
only  under  a  system  of  lords  and  slaves.  Thus,  vntb.  the 
exception  of  the  taint  of  labor  and  its  concomitant  wrongs 
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to  the  human  race,  the  ancients  began  radically.  They 
began  by  having  the  family  egoism  of  the  primordial 
hearthstone — the  first  ownership — ^subdued  into  common 
ownership  of  land  and  even  of  children;  imd  had  they 
banished  that  hideous  curse,  the  taint  of  labor  and  added 
to  their  other  and  truly  virtuous  methods  of  «elf  culture, 
the  enobling,  healthful  and  thrift-bearing  pneictice  of  im- 
partial economical  labor  as  a  necessary  requisite  to  sanity 
and  wealth  they  would  have  taught  the  world  a  lesson 
of  advancement  instead  of  one  in  degeneracy  and  shame. 
The  same  must  be  said  of  Athens  and  the  other  Grecicm 
states  except  that  none  of  them  are  known  to  have  been 
BO  cruel  and  heartless  as  the  Spartans  under  the  Lycur- 
gan  law. 

We  have  thus  suffieiently  shown  the  grievance  borne 
by  the  ancient  working  people  inciting  and  goading  them 
to  organization.  It  now  remains  to  be  proved  that  the 
Greeks  of  this  class,  were  actually  in  a  substantial  state 
of  combination,  especially  the  Athenians,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Eleusinian  games  near  Athens;a  pointwhich 
throughout  the  chapter  has  been  the  subject  in  kernel,  of 
'Our  inquiry.  This  substantiated,  we  have  a  startling  clue 
to  the  causes  from  a  sociological  standpoint,  of  two  histor- 
ical phenomena :  the  social  wars  and  the  advent  of  our  era. 

Every  recent  investigation  reveals  fresh  slabs  or  drags 
from  the  depths  of  time^  earth  and  oblivion  something  in 
proof.  Dr.  Schliemann,  quotes  a  passage  of  Homer  which 
shows  an  explanation  comprehensible  to  us  in  no  other 
way  than  that  there  existed  an  understanding  at  that  an- 
cient day,  between  the  lower  people.  A  peddler  came  to 
ihe  palace  with  a  gold  collar  set  with  amber  beads,  and 
Homer  sang  a  beautiful  verse  describing  the  knowing  look 
that  the  young  prince  saw  exchanged  between  the  man  and 
the  servant  woman  in  the  hall  while  the  queen  was  admir- 
ing the  amber  necklace.**    These  were  the  nods  and  winks 

MScUlemann,  Tiryn» ;  The  Pre-hUtoric  Palace^  p.  388,  containing  th£ 
passage  from  Homer.  This  also  suggests  that  the  working  iieople,  incltt<1ing 
vonse  servanU,  were  secretly  In  leagve  at  Mycene  and  that  tlie  leagae  reached 
^  far  as  Phoanicia. 

ri\v0'  avrip  noKviipit  ifiou  irpb«  Sw/uiara  irarpoc, 
XPi^trcor  opuDF  cxMVy  fitra  8*  if  Aexrpoia^iir  cepro* 
rov  lUr  tip  iv  i&eAopy  i^uMil  xal  iroT^oa  inrfnip 
X^pivivr*  iiiL^ai^6iAvrOf  k<u  h^$aKfiol9i.¥  bpStvro^ 
<4bvo¥  vwi9Xoit.tvtif  o  a  r^  Korivvv  (rtMirg* 
free  h  KawtvvQK  Koikijv  iwi  v^a  fitfi^Mt'** 
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i>f  the  secret  society  which  were  observed  but  cotild  not 
be  read  by  the  lad.  This  was  in  the  second  millennium 
before  Ohrist. 

Qranier,  who  must. have  been  a  great  hunter  of  facts,  ob- 
^serves  that  slavery  was  originally  of  the  family;  not  of  vio- 
lent origin  "  precisely  what  Dr.  Fnstel  de  doulanges  has 
since  proved  beyond  refutation  of  the  most  probing  com- 
mentators seeking  contrary  evidence."  Of  course  history 
gives  ponderous  testimony  that  violence  was  a  source  of 
enslavement ;  but  that  was  not  the  origin.  When  our  era 
opened  it  brought  with  it  an  inestimable  boon;  a  pearl 
•of  great  price ;  the  utter  extinction  of  social  class" — noth- 
ing less  than  the  long  sought  revolution.  Dr.  Cliffe  Leslie 
in  an  introduction  to  M.  De  Laveleye's  "  Primitive  Prop- 
•erty/'  observing  the  progress  of  this  greatest  of  all  the 
revolutions  which  he  rightly  sees  is  yet  far  from  being 
realized  though  nearly  all  civilized  races  have  repudiated 
the  curse  of  slavery,  takes  the  entirely  correct  view  with 
regard  to  ownership  after  the  momentous  but  gradual 
revolution  is  past" 

It  is  known  that  in  early  Greece  the  hetairai  and  the 
hetairoi  were  female  and  male  associates  of  the  laboring 
class,  and  that  they  had  their  legalized  association  for 
mutual  benefit.  From  very  early  times  they  used  their 
associations,  not  only  for  mutual  protection  against  op- 
pression but  also  for  mutual  improvement  and  pleasure." 
The  celebrated  jugglers  were  mostly  members  of  an  or- 
ganization under  whose  auspices  they  used  their  jugglery 
as  a  trade  wherewith  to  gain  a  living.  These  are  of  al- 
most incredibly  ancient  origin  and  in  Greece  many  of  them 
were  descendants  of  Egyptian  slaves.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
prove  that  at  an  epoch  since  which  an  seon  of  time  has 

•iJSTiiiofrtf  det  CIoMuOuvrfifet,  p.  88:    *'In  conclaslon,  eyerytUng  leads  in 
the  plainest  manner  to  the  belief  that  slavery  had  no  other  beginning  than  that 
I  'Ci  the  fiunlly  entailment  of  which  it  constituted  an  economic  part." 

fitZa  CiU  Antique,  liv.  II.  chap.  vii.  pp.  76-89. 

ttp»ttl,  Eptttle  to  the  GalUMont,  chap.  iii.  verse  38;  *'There  is  neither  Jew 
nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female;  for 
ye  are  all  one  in  Jesus  Ohrist." 

tiPrimUlve  Jhnoperijf,  IniroduellUm,  p.  zzi.    "The  ownem  of  property  are  on 
,  tlM  eve  of  becoming  a  powerless  minority ;  for  the  many,  to  whom  the  whole 

I  power  of  the  state  is  of  necessity  graritating,  see  all  the  means  of  subsisteBce 

and  enjoyment  afforded  by  nature  in  the  possession  of  the  few."  Olilfe  Leslie. 

MGuhl  and  Koner,  Ltf^  qftke  Gr^det  and  Somam,  pp.  968-960.    showing 
Onek  customs  and  manners  at  a  wwipotum.  Other  eTidenoe  testifies  to  there  be- 
ing a  secret  organisation  at  these  fessts, which  eondacted  tha  oeremonies.    Sea 
4tuo  Ltlders,  Die  IHoinijf9Uchm  KUntUer,  patrim. 
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roDed  over  the  human  race,  those  jugglers  were  plying^ 
their  proftssion  the  same  as  at  a  much  later  era  in  which 
we  find  them  at  Athens.^  The  professional  business  of 
these  jugglers  and  tumblers  was  to  amuse  the  people;  and 
there  are  abundant  inscriptions  and  pictures  to  be  found 
on  vases  and  other  pieces  of  pottery  which  show  that  they 
worked  hard  to  earn  their  money.  These  were  specimens 
of  the  slave  system  which  marks  the  despotic  rule^  and  ex* 
isted  firsi  All  remote  antiquity  bears  evidence,  in  pre- 
historio  inscriptions  and  inkings  of  different  nature,  of 
many  riaves,  and  that  labor  was  degraded.*^  The  slaves, 
being  first,  there  came  about  an  era  of  manumissions. 
Freedmen  entered  upon  the  scene  bearing  the  taint  of 
slave  labor  and  were  obliged  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  in- 
dustry and  wit  to  make  a  living ;  and  among  other  methods- 
adopted  to  secure  that  end,  they  entered  into  mutual 
alHanoes  with  each  other  for  common  assistance  tlqroiugh 
trade  organizations.  There  were  great  numbers  also  of 
the  eomrnMnia  mimorum*^  ox  unions  of  comio  actons  wha 
in  a  similar  manner  got  a  living  by  amusing  the  peaple. 
Strabo  speaks  of  them  **  and  Bocl[h  gives  the  Greek  of 
an  interesting  institution  of  this  kind.**  Mommsea  givea 
the  law  recorded  in  the  digest  from  Gains,  which  f^fter- 
wards  suppressed  most  of  tibese  sooieties.'^ 

A  eurioue  union  was  that  of  the  Vrinatores^  loen  whosft 
bu^ness  i^)  B.om«  was  to  dive  in  the  Tiber  and  probablj 

M"A]i  attempt  faM  Ipk^n  mad^  ^  laatheinatici^Ux  VitpB^ra  th^i  ya»^  P9^<K( 
of  time  by  calculating  from  the  depth  of  miid  of  the  alluvifti  ^He,  at  whlcli  oIk 
Jects  have  been  found,  by  L.  Horner,  on  TfhtAUuioiaX  Land  of  M^pti  and  xesalis 
published  in  the  Phil.  Trasuoftion*,  1858,  p.  76,  which  ffiyef»  lj2,090  ye)^««,  i^t  the 
assumed  rate  of  deposit  of  three  and  five  tenths  inches  per  IQO  years  at  Mem- 
phis, tisiTo.  the  fragments  of  vases  found  70  f^et  undor  gtovQd.'^  Sir  Oacidn^r; 
WiUcin-on.  Ancient  Effj/^tiant^.  vol.  I.  pp.  8-9.,  note,  parajAratctjt* 

57  Cf.  Bancroft,  Native  karat,  vol.  Iv.  Antiquities,  pp.  306^,  showing  that  in 
the  remote  past  of  Central  America,  inscriptions  exhibiting  the  mostdespotie 
conditions  were  produced,  probably  thousands  of  yeara  before  the  diaooVe^y  of 
the  prvjijeiit  uomadi-  races  who  were  found  in  a  semi-communal  state.  At  Pa- 
lenque  are  inscriptions  on  the  ancient  walls  showing  conditions  coeval  with  th* 
earliesit  ij^uropean  monarchism.  A  king  garbed  in  nne  military  attiie,  and  the 
everlasting  slaves  on  bended  knees  and  in  humble  supplianoe.  They  ara  freely 
drawn,  with  art  superior  to  Egyptian,  being  in  ha»  reH^t  in  atnooo  on  the  widto 
of  the  palace. 

58  Mommsen,  De  ChUegiU  et  SodaUcki*  J?onMtiiorum.  p.  88 :  **Gommnnla  mlm- 
omm  Romanorum  et  in  nomina  et  in  tnatitatis  ra.  xoivd  f«av  wcpl  r^  Aionwvr 
rcciTiui'referunt,  quee  apud  Ofsbcos  ampla  et  plurima  fuerant/* 

«> Strabo.  Geograjphira,  TiVf ,  643,28. 
60  Cbrpus  Insii'nplionum  Qrcuarumy  nos.  340  and  S031. 
n  Itf  ommsen ;    De  CcU.  et  Sodai.  Botnanorumj  p.  84.    G«eat  nnmb«n  of  tllMH 
■ocieties  existed  sbeut  the  Bellespont  and  among  the  Ionian  Islands. 
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also  into  the  public  baths  in  search  of  things  lost  by  the 
grandees  while  boating  or  bathing.  ^  At  Naples,  Nice  and 
other  places  on  the  sea  these  diyers  had  unions  and  no 
doubt  possessed  skilled  men  who  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
valuables  after  the  wrecks  of  triremes,  and  other  craft. " 
Especially  were  these  unions  a  benefit  to  commimity  at  Sy- 
racuse, the  Piraeus  and  Byzantium,  where  these  and  other 
unions  abouDdeoL  in  great  numbers.  Momrasen  on  tlie 
law  of  Solon  also  declares  that  there  were  both  sacred  and 
civil  communes,""  and  he  further  states  ti)at  all  such  soci- 
eties were  not  only  permitted,  but  they  possessed  at  that 
early  period  (B.  0.  600),  the  right  of  perpetual  organiza* 
tion.  The  probability  is  that  these  organizations  had  ex- 
isted from  a  much  earlier  epoch  than  that  of  Solon ;  but; 
having  never  done  any  harm  at  Athens  and  the  Atheniankl 
being  a  much  more  sympathic  people  than  the  Spaxtans^ 
they  were  never  molested.  So  long  as  the  trade  unions 
of  the  world,  ancient  and  modern,  have  restricted  them<> 
selves  to  mere  pleasure,  religion,  and  frugality,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  harshly  dealt  wi&;  but  so.  soon 
as  they  ventured  if>  ccmsider  and  act  upon  the  subject  of 
polities,  which  of  all  others,  was  most  necessary  to  their 
welfare,  they  became  objects  of  hate  and  of  repression*. 
Kspecially  was  this  the  case  in  ancient  tunes ;  because  pol- 
itics like  war,  was  a  noble  calUng.  Petty  frugality,  and 
crude  convivial,  as  well  as  burial  ordeals  were  too  triding 
and  mean  in  the  eyes  of  the  nobles  to  attract  attention* 

There  was  at  Athens  a  class  of  public  servants.^  They 
were  not  real  slaves  although  public  property,  and  treated 
as  menials;  never  being  allowed  io  participate  in  the 
slightest  degree  in  the  principle  of  government  and  yet 
they  actually  performed  all  the  routine  labor  of  the  gov- 
ernment. At  the  time  we  hear  of  them  through  public 
records  and  through  inadvertent  mention  by  historians, 
they  seem  to  resemble  freedmen.  They  received  a  small 
salary  to  keep  them  alive,  and  their  business  was  to  keep 

M  Orellius,  Ifucriptionum  Latinarum  Sdeniarum  AmpLUtima  CoUeetio,  No.  4115 : 

"TI.  Claudlo  Esquil.  Severe  Decnriali  lietore sporttilie  viritim 

dividanttir  BirsBaertim  cum  navlgatio  scapharnm  diligentia  ejus  adquisito  etoon- 
flfmata  sit.  Ex  decreto  ordhiis  corporis  piscatoram  et  nrlnatonim  totius  alvel 
Tiberis  qnibus  ex  SO.  coire  licet."    The  inscription  was  found  in  Rome. 

63  "Notabilis  est  hoc  loco  lex  Solonis,  ex  qua  sacra  civiliaque  communia  non 
alio  jure  fuerunt  quam  quo  societates  ad  negotlationem  praBdltionemve  consti- 
tute."    Mommsen,  De  Collegits  et  Sodaliciis  Romanorum,  p.  39. 

61  Consult  Dr.  Hermann,  /^Ailical  Anliquitiex  of  Greece,  paragraph  147. 
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the  books  and  do  the  yaiious  duties  of  a  public  office  un- 
der gOTemment 

They  had  their  protective  unions.  Being  clerks,  and 
constaiitlj  in  presence  of  poHte  people,  they  made  a  gen- 
teel appearance  and  were  apt  in  the  civilities  of  court 
But  like  all  their  class  they  also  had  a  grievance.  They 
were  treated  as  menials  because  they  were  not  **  blooded;" 
and  consequently  could  not  pit  their  natural  genius  and 
ability  against  that  of  their  masters  who  conducted  the 
public  offices  and  who  belonged  to  noble  stock.  ^  It  was 
required  that  Archons  and  priests  should  prove  the  purity 
of  their  descent  as  citizens  for  three  generations."  ^  The 
business  of  the  Pagan  temple  was  a  part  of  the  state  af« 
fairs:  and  consequently  priests  in  those  times  were  pub- 
lic officers.  Priests  were  politician&  One  of  the  quali- 
fications of  the  Archons  or  rulers  was  to  have  a  good  rec- 
ord that  they  attended  to  religious  ceremonies.  Ostracism, 
banishment  and  death  were  among  the  punishme  nts  de- 
signated by  the  law  for  neglecting  these  duties  of  citizen- 
ship; and  the  least  whisper  against  any  of  the  gods  or  the 
regulations  of  the  Pagan  reUgion  was  ^blasphemy.  This 
explains  the  causes  of  that  great  difference  in  station 
winch  existed  without  regard  to  the  business  qualifications 
of  the  men.  Smart  workingmen  without  rights,  or  any 
claim  to  rights,  were  often  required  on  a  mean  salazy  to 
do  all  the  work  of  both  departments  of  governments  with- 
out being  entitied  to  the  least  benefit  in  either,  while  a 
tyrant  and  sensuaUst  held  all  control  and  honor  like  some 
modem  sinecuiists  of  our  offices.  There  is  evidence  that 
this  exclusivism  was  regarded  by  the  x>oor  workmen  as  a 
great  grievance;  but  their  exclusion  from  free  participa- 
tion in  religious  rights  and  especially  from  membership  in 
and  access  to  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  was  the  greatest  on& 
Against  these  grievances  they  were  organized  in  secret. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  mentions  a  society  of  the 
Thiasotea  or  Greek  labor  unions,  the  members  of  which 
had  for  their  patron  deiiy  the  goddess  Minerva  through 
the  noble  family  of  the  Nautii,  who  brought  the  image  of 
Minerva  away  from  the  Trojans  to  Italy.**    Here  it  ap- 

« /dem,  8.  148.    The  l^xi/yicuria,  or  scrutiny  into  the  aatecedants  of  oandi- 
dates,  iB  here  explained. 

MDlonysiasof  Halicamauns,  Antiquitatet  Romarue,  VI.  69. 
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pears  that  the  union  was  not  permitted  to  worship  their 
goddess  directly  but  had  to  approach  her  through  a  noble 
family.  By  worshiping  the  borrowed  proxy  they  got  ac- 
cess indirectly  to  the  object  of  their  reverence.  This 
statement  is  valuable  as  it  sheds  light  upon  what  in  those 
early  times  is  thus  proved  to  have  been  felt  as  a  grievance; 
tknd  shows  that  it  was  imperative  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
recognized working  people  to  organize  and  take  counsel 
with  each  other  on  what  they  considered  a  most  important 
matter,  the  right  of  worship,  from  which  they  were  ex- 
cluded on  account  of  their  reputed  meanness  of  birth. 
The  existence  or  non-existence  of  this  soul  depended  upon 
it  Dirksen  in  his  Twelve  Tables  points  to  Gains  in  proof 
that  the  hetairai  and  the  aodcUes  were  one  and  the  same 
organization ; "  the  former  being  in  Greece  and  the  latter 
in  Italy.  He  further  states  that  a  comparison  with  the 
law  of  Solon  proves  that  they  were  tolerated  and  their  ac- 
tions encouraged,  if  not  regulated  by  him.  The  Twelve 
Tables  are  now  known  to  be  contemporaneous  with,  if  not 
« translation  from  the  law  of  Solon;  and  the  law  of  Solon 
was  a  paraphrase  of  the  still  more  ancient  law  of  Amasis 
an  Egyptian  king . 

Nor  was  this  organization  common  to  Eome  and  Greece. 
Granier  says:  **  Trades  Unions  existed  since  the  time  of 
Solomon,  and  among  the  Greeks  from  the  time  of  The- 
seus.*' •■  In  the  time  of  Joshua,  B.  0.  1537-1427,  they  are 
spoken  of.  We  have  evidence  regarding  an  organization 
that  attempted  a  resistance  to  the  overbearing  nobles,  in 
time  of  Agis  I.  These  were  Helots.  The  insurrection 
did  not  succeed,  for  it  appears  that  the  king  caused  their 
murder  in  large  numbers.  Agis  I,  was  one  of  the  mythi- 
cal Spartan  ^gs  and  is  believed  to  have  reigned  more 
than  a  thousand  years  before  Christ.  This  great  massa- 
cre of  the  helots  took  place  1055  years  before  Christ. 
Traditionally  the  event  came  down  to  the  era  of  writing 
as  something  mysterious  and  terribla  When  at  last,  it 
entered  the  chronicles  of  historians  it  was  dim  in  detail 
and  being  a  subject  which  gave  j^ain  instead  of  pleasure 
— one  of  those  servile  episodes  wmch  early  history  appears 

67  They  had  in  Greece  the  o^vvitm  (oommunists),  who  ate  at  the  common 
table,  the  6/ui<(ra0o(  (burial  societies),  the  ^iotnyrai,  (dljBciples  of  the  doctrine  (tf 
mutual  love). 

«8  aranier  de  Oassagnac.  HMoire  det  Ckuau  Owaritr^,  chap.  ill. 
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to  have  preferred  to  leave  imwritten — we  unfortanatehr 
have  only  a  few  faint  records  which  have  struggled  tbrougn 
the  mists  of  high  antiquity  and  gleam  darkly  through  sul-^ 
len  tradition  and  venturesome  historic  jottings  upon  us^ 
But  the  murder  of  the  helots  by  order  of  Agis  L  is  spoken 
of  by  many  authors  as  having  occurred  B.  C.  1,055  or 
thereabout.  After  that  event  tiiey  became  adscripti 
glebae,  public  property  attached  to  the  soiL 

The  student  of  history  from  a  standpoint  of  sociology, 
would,  however,  be  glad  to  obtain  more  light  upon  that 
event ;  because  we  want  to  know  what  was  the  origin  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  and  the  surroundings  that 
motived  it. 

Of  all  the  philosophies  or  systems  of  arrangement  as  a 
basis  of  enduring  polity,  the  ohrematistios  of  Aristotle, 
properly  understood,  is  sure  to  be  that  which  any  and  aU 
great  labor  movements  cannot  but  adopt  The  sociolo* 
gist,  who  intelligently  scans  the  evolution  of  our  race  on  the 
enormous  scale  in  wluch  thii]gs  are  presented  to  him  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  lowly  and  downtrodden  poor  who  have 
fed  and  enriched  the  non-laboring  few  from  earliest  ages» 
cannot  but  wonder  how  a  rich  and  fortiunatenGiany  an  aris- 
tocrat, a  believer  in  slavery,  a  dialectician,  and  one  who 
Spumed  the  menial,  who  counciled  and  advised  the  might* 
iest  of  monarchs,  could  have  settled  down  in  the  condn- 
sion  that  there  is  pnly  one  way  of  getting  at  truth  and 
that  is  by  beginning  at  small  things  and  thr€»igh  them,  in 
tireless  investigation  and  experiment,  learn  to  know  and 
improve.  Tet  all  who  study  the  logic  of  this  man,  as  lai^ 
down  by  him,  are  irresistibly  led  to  traverse  the  very  path 
which  he  opened  with  the  keen  edge  of  his  slashing  knife 
of  reason.  Ee  ''  discriminated  between  the  several  facul- 
ties;— the  nourishing,  feeling,  concupiscent,  moving  and 
reasoning  powers  of  animal  organism  and  attempted  to 
explain  the  origin  of  these  powers  within  the  body,  and 
build  his  morals  and  politics  on  the  peculiarities  of  human 
organization."  *  Everything  accordiog  to  Aristotie,  if  we 
would  positively  kno^,  must  be  founded  on  close  obser- 
vation of  facts.  His  eudaimonia  was  attained  only  through 
the  bhss  that  rewards  mind  or  reason  when  it  achieves 

wAmericcM  Eneyclopaedia,  Art.  AriitoUe. 
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ihifh  hy  indefatigable  experiment  and  experience.  He 
m>vld  haye  men  acquire  all  knowledge  by  study  of  htun- 
ble  laot8»  and  lay  down  therefrom  a  Sme  basis  of  political 
economy.  Nothing,  not  CTen  the  servile  race,  the  slaves, 
the  freedmen,  the  workingmen,  was  so  mean  but  Aristotte 
«ould  emrich  his  mind  by  studying  it. 

Here  lies  concealed  from  all  eyes  except  those  of  the 
student  of  man  from  the  standpoint  of  sociology,  a  phe- 
nomenon. Why  did  Aristotle  adopt  opposite  condusions 
from  Plato,  his  old  master  ?  Plato  believed  largely  in  the 
theory  that  only  the  unseen  gods  dwelling  in  i£e  etherial 
Abodes,  could  impart  to  man  absolute  knowledge.  Aris- 
totle dared  believe  and  teach  that  knowledge  could  only 
be  had  by  observation  and  experiment  with  little  things; 
for  they  were  the  beginnings.  The  poor  workingman, 
then  infinitessimally  little  as  Aristotle  believed  him,  was 
the  beginning,  being  the  author  of  labor  product  and  oon- 
sequentiy  worthy  of  observation  and  study.  This  was  the 
first  encouragement  the  unappreciated  maker  and  pro- 
ducer of  an  means  of  life  ever  received  from  a  philoso- 
pher.^* In  all  ages  the  workingman  has  been  an  unob- 
eerved  fiactor.  He  is  of  the  «arth;  this  he  has  himself 
acknowledged,  whatever  claims  the  idler  may  have  filed 
in  his  own  behalf  to  the  contrary.  Being  of  earth,  he 
digs  and  cultivates  it  and  from  his  labor  springs  the  fruit 
which  wh^i  ripe  and  harvested  is  eaten  and  enjoyed  by 
ihe  idler.  He  built  edifices  which  have  survived  the  de- 
compositions of  time  and  his  master  enjoyed  them.  But 
more  important  and  more  obscure  are  the  fine  details  he 
performed  which,  though  often  considered  too  mean  to 
mention,  were  in  reality  as  now,  the  very  bulwark  of  human 
existence  and  though  too  obscure  to  attract  attention  were 
in  reality  the  foundation  of  all  nourishment,  achievement, 
history  and  knowledge.  The  great  philosopher  saw  tMs, 
He  studied  nature;  and  the  workingman,  recognized  as 
an  element  of  nature,  was  v^tched  by  him.  The  numer- 
ous mutual  societies  and  union  of  resistance  existing  about 
ihe  philosopher  came  in  for  a  share  of  investigation  and 

w  It  has  been  stated  that  Aristotle  plagisrlsefl  Kspila  sad  certain  other  East 
Indian  teachers  and  authors  of  gre«t  learning,  having  obtained  their  books  while 
<m.  Us  otiebmtod  soientiflc  Jonmey  of  researches  with  the  emperor  Alexander 
Ibe  Great.  The  question  is  however,  obscure.  He  oertainly  followed  s6ine  of 
ihe  ideas  of  Anaxagoras,  Kapila  and  others. 
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were  seen  to  be  the  deeply  underlying  fundament  of  aH 
whence  the  whole  superstructure  of  society  rose.  With- 
out the  httle,  and  humble,  too  unappreciated  producer  the 
world  would  be  a  wilderness  of  forests  and  wild  beasts. 
Hence,  as  all  came  from  humble  toil,  so  the  toil  of  iuTes- 
tigation  and  experiment,  however  mean  and  unworthy  the 
rich  might  esteem  it,  was  the  Tery  most  necessary  of  all 
things  to  resort  to  in  order  to  arrive  at  truth,  improve- 
ment and  connect  government.  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.  The  world  is  following  it  to-day, 
led  by  labor;  and  the  myriad  links  of  invention,  and  dis- 
covery in  experimental  progress,  are  in  exact  harmony 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Stagerite  of  the  Nym- 
phseum. 

There  are  some  curious  episodes  in  the  life  of  PlatOi 
which  the  ordinary  reader,  without  system  and  without 
knowledge  of  the  little  details  ol  life  of  the  age  he  lived 
in,  overlooka  What  was  the  trouble  with  him  at  Syra- 
cuse? Nearly  four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  Plato, 
after  varied  travels,  after  he  had  written  hia  ^  Theaetetus,'*^ 
and  his  **•  Statesman,**  and  was  well-known  to  have  decided 
against  the  workingmen,  to  have  pronounced  them  too 
vile  to  merit  a  better  &.t6  than  bondage,  and  to  have  de- 
clared that  the  proper  form  of  government  was  that  of 
aristocrats  and  slaves,  we  find  him  at  Syracuse,  spumed 
by  Dionysius,  waived  £rom  his  presence,  and  consigned  ta 
the  billingsgate  that  fed  the  great  city  with  fish."^  To  be 
sent  away  from  the  tyrant's  presence  when  his  sole  mission 
was  to  teach  his  majesty  the  honeyed  sweets  ^  of  his  then 
famous  philosophy,  was  bad;  but  to  be  relegated  to  the 
city's  han4ieue8^  among  the  brobdagnagians,  and  hear 
their  ridicule,  was  worse.  But  they  must  have  been  especi- 
ally disagreeable  to  him  since  he  well  knew  that  their 
raillery  was  directed  against  him.  They  were  of  the  low- 
bom,  with  little  education  and  no  urbanity ;  he  was  of 
the  great  gens  ^mily,  a  very  Ariston,  of  pure  stocky, 
boasted  of,  among  all  Athenians.  But  they  had  wit  and 
suficient  means  of  knowing  facts,  to  be  informed  that  he 
was  the  proud  teacher  of  aristocrats,  that  he  did  not  teach 

n  Grote,  Plaito  and,  ft«  tiQur  Oompcmhfu  qf  SoenUei, 

f*  "At  Flatoni  quum  in  cnnis  parvnlo  donnienti  opes  in  labellis  eonsBedisent 
responsum  est,  singulari  ilium  suavitate  orationis  fore;  ita  fatiira  eloquent!* 
provisa  in  infante  est."    Cicero,  De  DivinaHne,  I.  86. 
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the  lowest  of  the  people  but  that  he  believed  with  the  citr 
izens  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens  that  their  slavery  and 
humiliation  were  just.  We  also  have  found  some  evidence 
that  these  people  were  organized.  They  belonged  to  the 
four  trade  unions,  viz:  the  mercenaries/'  \hecaudicarii  or 
boatmen  and  sailors,  the  piacaAorih  fisherman  and  the 
fabH,  artisans.  There  must  also  have  been  unions  of  the 
tax  gatherers ;  at  any  rate  in  later  times,  for  Cicero  men- 
tions vectigcUia  in  oonneotion  with  Yerres  who  was  gov- 
ernor in  Sicily.'* 

This  last  fact  is  one  very  interesting  to  know;  for  it 
sheds  fresh  Hght  upon  that  memorable  episode  in  the  life 
of  Plato.  The  unions,  finding  that  the  tyrant  Dionysius  had 
taken  an  affront  at  Plato,  and  hating  him  themselves,  were 
willing  to  eoD  spire  with  the  king  against  his  life.  It  was 
probably  an  organization  of  the  caudicarii  whom  Dionysius 
engaged  to  carry  him  off  to  Italy  and  their  greed  to  make 
a  living  out  of  the  affair  was  probably  what  saved  his  life. 
Instead  of  killing  him  as  they  were  probably  paid  to  do,  thc^y 
received  an  offer  in  Italy  for  him  alive,  which  they  ac- 
cepted and  sold  Plato  as  a  slave.  He  was  afterwards  ran- 
somed by  his  friend  Dion  and  returned  to  Athens  a  wiser 
man.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  what  influence  this  ex- 
perience had  upon  the  great  philosopher ;  but  there  are 
gleamings  which  illume  our  conjecture  that  his  illustri- 
ous disciple,  Aristotle,  who  always  opposed  his  theories, 
took  care  to  enrich  his  store  of  wisdom  from  the  oircum- 
stance. 

In  early  times,  while  the  world  was  yet  too  ignorant  and 
inexperienced  to  understand  the  advantages  of  arbitration 
and  of  subsisting  upon  peaceful  rather  tluua  warlike  meas- 
uresy  brigandage  was  common.  It  existed  by  interna- 
tional permission  or  common  consent  The  only  indus- 
trial system  then  known  was  that  conducted  by  the  trade 
unions;  for  according  to  the  regulations  of  Solon  and  king 
Numa,  even  the  slaves  were  many  times  managed  by  over- 
seers who  were  under  pay  of  the  union&    The  rich  dti- 

TsOrote,  Biit.  p.  79.  The  mercenary  soldiers  especially  hated  Flato  who 
had  acted  the  friend  of  Dionysius.  The  latter  had  cut  dovm  their  pay,  p.  86). 
in  consequence  of  which  they  had  struck.  They  were  all  organized.  Cf.  also, 
Qxote'B  Plato,  and  liyy,  XXV.  33. 

14  Cicero,  Verret.  n.  8,  7 :  "Quoniam  quasi  qusdam  prsdia  populi  Ro- 
mani  sunt  rectigalia  nostra  atque  proyincin." 
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sen  beUrred  it  a  dkignuse  to  labor.  He  oaAde  his  iNallii 
or  capital  woA  for  him.  Among  other  obattda  were  hii 
alavee.  But  he  was  too  high  to  penK>naU7  conduct  tke 
labor  of  alayes.  This  was  done,  to  a  large  extent,  by  those 
who  were  not  ashamed  to  perform  labor.  Of  course, 
then,  these  overseers  were  descendants  of  slaves.  They 
were  the  freedmen,  who  on  receiving  their  manumission 
struck  out  for  themselves;  and  for  safety  and«  success 
formed  themselves  iuto  unions  for  mutual  assistance  and 
resistance  against  competition,  danger  and  abuse.  Among 
the  multitudes  of  occupations  they  assumed,  are  found, 
especially  with  the  Grecians  and  Syracusians,  the  Phoe- 
nicians wod  the  people  inhabiting  the  Grecian  Archipel* 
ago,  tibat  of  brigands  and  the  mercenarie&  Both  the 
brigands  and  mercenary  systems  wra*e  closely  leagued 
into  unions  which  upheld  each  other  in  the  vicissitades 
of  the  struggle  for  life.  The  whole  system  of  the  warlike 
patrician  families  both  in  Greece  and  Rome  may  be  said 
to  be  one  of  brigandage.  What  is  arming  a  multitude  of 
idle  men,  disciplining  them  to  the  use  of  weapons  and 
marching  them  into  a  neighboring  countay  to  destroy  the 
products  of  industry  but  brigandage  ?  Tet  ancient  hish 
tory  is  a  constant  repetition  of  this  predatory  and  cruel 
system.    It  was  brigandage. 

Among  the  sufferers  from  this  system  were  oftentimes 
the  working  people ;  some  of  them  slaves,  but  many  also 
freedmen,  belonging  to  unions.  They  were  thus  torn 
from  their  peaceful  occupation.  Possessing,  the  long  eot^ 
perienceof  aasooiation  tiiey  naturaU^jr  utilized  this,  their 
only  means  of  gaining  a  hving,  by  becoming  biigaj^dA 
They  turned  their  trade  unions  into  bandities  cmd  learned 
to  estrange  themselves  from  habits  of  industrious  peace  and 
assume  the  fierce  modes  of  marauders.  They  exchanged 
the  workshop  for  tiie  jui^les,  the  mountain  fastnesses,  the 
oaves  and  thus  became  fighters  and  guerrillas.  A  remark* 
able  case  of  this  desparation  is  seen  in  that  extraordinaa^ 
man  Spartacus,  the  gladiator,  of  whom  we  shall  give,  in  a 
future  chapter,  a  complete  and  exhaustive  history,  in  in- 
vestigating the  terrible  results  of  Roman  repres»on  of 
trade  unions  by  the  conspiracy  laws.  It  is  enough  here 
merely  to  mention  that  this  tendency  of  ancient  labor  or- 
ganization to  reverse  their  habits,  forsake  the  peaceful  isr 
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4niviMi  ytinth  they  lovdcL,  uid  -wnskdet  away  in  organized 
ciubs  seeking  subsiBtenoe  tluroagh  pltmder,  was  by  no 
meadisa  fault  as  such  aotionft  are  now  considered;  for 
ottiermse  they  would  have  immediately  been  seized  by 
the  conquering  legions  and  sold  into  slavery.  In  those 
precarious  times,  tiberef ore,  brigandage  was  no  crime,  al- 
though to  be  caught  was  slavery  or  death.  But  it  added 
a  fierceness  to  the  social  aspect  of  the  human  race. 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  caused  a  great  deal  of  dissat- 
isfaction and  feud  by  reason  of  their  severe,  aristocratic 
ezdusiveness  which  often  wounded  the  pride  even  of  the 
haughty  patrician  families  of  Attica,  and  we  now  return 
ix>  them  as  our  legitimate  theme.  In  our  chapter  on  the 
system  of  trade  unions  farther  on  we  give  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  ancient  labor  unions  and  evidences  of 
-tbeir  immense  number  which  we  have  collected,  partly  by 
our  own  travel  and  observation,  partly  by  personal  inter- 
views with  the  great  authors  of  ArchaBological  works  and 
parUy  by  ransacking  with  much  patience  and  labor  every 
written  statement  which  original  law  and  history,  together 
with  the  criticism  of  modem  and  ancient  authors  thereon, 
have  eontributed  to  illume  this  dark  page  of  the  social 
past; 

The  ancient  trade  union,  both  under  the  law  of  Solon 
and  of  Numa  Pompilius,  was  a  state  institution!  The 
land  taken  by  conquest  belonged  to  the  state,  together 
with  the  family  religi<m  and  all  its  magnificent  temples  of 
warship.  The  great  buildings  of  the  cities  were  property 
•of  the  state;  most  of  the  slaves  who  cultivated  the  sou 
under  the  direction,  exclusively,  of  the  trade  union,  were 
also  property  of  the  state.  This  made  a  social  state — an 
almost  soeiaUstic  state — and  in  many  respects  more  social 
ibaa  political;  but  entirely  spoiled  by  the  terrible  social 
distinctions  of  rank^^  The  religion,  based  upon  heredity 
«Qd  superstition  combined,  was  an  extraordinary  tissue 
of  eilK>rs,  greatly  increasing  the  common  misery  of  the 
people  by  fiaunting  in  their  faces  the  insult  that  none  but 

nmUHT.  Origin  </  Banki,  Basil.  1793,  chap,  vi.;  Granier,  HiaL  des  CUute$ 
<Himrilbre»pjpjt.  484-493.  In  his  18th  chapter,  Oranier  cites  the  rescript  of  An- 
tV)nlnlu  FfuB :  **]>0mliiomin  quidem  potestatem  iu  servos  suos  inlihltum  eest 
<(»ortet,  nee  cmignam  homtnum  Jos  snnm  detrahi."  Ulpian,  De  Officio  Ftoecft^ 
•K2i«,  lib.  vm ;  2>e  DismiTwruni  SceniHa.  This  power  of  the  mastem  over  the^ 
jiaves  was  thnt^  later  transferred  to  the  state. 
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the  high-born  citizen,  eligible  to  the  Eleusiniianmjsteriei^ 
could  be  sure  of  heaven.  There  cotild  be  no  peace  of 
mind  "while  such  a  grievance  existed;  for  it  not  only 
goaded  the  greater  part  of  the  people  as  an  insult  but 
distracted  them  with  fears.  It  is  a  prominent  character- 
istic of  the  Aryan  race  to  believe  in  religion  and  build  up 
institutions  of  a  religious  nature;  and  it  will  probably  re- 
main so  unless  some  physical  discovery  be  made  throwing 
positive  Hght  against  the  theory  of  immortality.  At  the 
same  time  the  Indo-Europeans  were — precisely  as  they 
still  are — an  extremely  democratic  people  by  nature.  A 
religion,  then,  based  upon  the  most  absurdly  aristocratio 
dogmas  could  not,  without  great  conflict  maintain  itself 
among  the  equality-loving  Indo-European&  Jesus  Christ 
during  his  visit  i^ong  us  established  the  remarkable  idea 
that  God  was  no  respecter  of  persons ;  that  all  men  were- 
created  equal;  that  although  the  dyeion  and  tartmraa  or 
the  heaven  and  hell  were  ilie  same,  the  eligibility  to  gain 
the  one  and  fly  the  other  depended  not  upon  stock,  buili^ 
fortune,  but  behavior.  The  revoluticm  was  then  begun. 
When  we  understand  from  a  standpoint  of  scientific  so- 
ciology the  phenomena  of  the  paat  thus  connected  with 
the  ancient  struggles  of  the  lowly,  there  bursts  forth  be- 
fore our  vision  a  glory  of  light  sweeping  away  hitherto 
insurmountable  difficulties  to  the  analysis  of  certain  vague 
and  obscure  points  in  history. 

It  is  now,  after  having  opened  these  facta  thuB  far,  in 
order  to  set  down  two  theorems :  The  first  is,  that  the  , 
greater  the  organization  of  the  toorking  ckuaea  for  mutual 
protection  and  resistance  the  higher  the  standard  of  en- 
lightenment in  the  communities  they  inhabit  In  other 
words  the  intensity  of  enlightenment  in  civilization  may 
be  measured  and  compared  by  the  numeric  proportion  of 
the  laboring  people  arrayed  in  organized  resistance  against 
ignorance,  and  oppression.  The  second  theorem  may  be 
construed  to  read  that  the  higher  the  enlightenment,  the 
more  complete  is  the  extinction  of  social  rixnks. 

We  ari^  also  now  ready  to  make  an  announcement 
which  no  person  can  consistently  deny;  to  wit :  that  the 
era  covered  by  the  ancient  trade  unions  is  that  known, 
sung  and  celebrated  as  the  ^^Qolden  Age."  It  is  not  only 
the  era  of  military,  but  pre-eminently  of  social,  and  in 
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Oreeoe,  of  intelleetaal  prosperity.  The  great  literuy  era 
of  the  Bomans  occupies  the  latter  half  of  the  celebrated 
golden  enL  It  lasted  from  the  days  of  Numa  Pompilius 
who  encouraged  the  free  organization  of  Roman  trade 
unions  which  was  about  690  years  before  Christy  until  the 
year  58  B.  C.  when  Ceesar  ordered  the  conspiracy  laws.''* 
in  Greece  from  the  time  of  Solon  about  592  years  before 
Christ  it  continued  down  to  her  conquest  by  the  Bomans. 
Thus  the  economical  prosperity  of  both  Greece  and 
Rome  is  proved  to  have  covered  those  centuries  which 
were  favored  with  the  right  of  free  organization.  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  touch  upon  the  actual  deeds  of  these 
unions  and  show  as  we  have  the  evidences  that  the  su- 
perb architectural  works  whose  august  ruins  still  amaze 
the  beholder  were,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  handiwork 
of  those  trade  unions,  backed  by  that  phenomenal,  and  to 
the  present  age,  incomprehensible  social  state  which  never 
sold  its  lands,  religion,  jurisprudence  or  ornaments  to 
others,  nor  allowed  them  to  be  overridden  by  monopoliea 
The  labor  of  land  culture — ^which  produced  and  distributed 
among  all  people  their  food — of  manufacturing  arms  and 
equipments  for  the  armies,  of  provisioning  the  armies 
wtdle  on  the  march  and  at  rest,  of  manufacturing  and  re- 
pairing the  household  furniture,  of  image-making,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  industry  and  of  con- 
s&TLoting  architectural  works>  was  largely  assigned  to  the 
labor  unions  during  the  golden  age.^**  Numa  mscouraged 
warfare,  but  made  specie  arrangements  governing  the 
artisan  dass;  ^'  and  at  the  /fib^timaZia  obliterated  the  lines 
of  distinction  between  the  nobles  and  the  common  bom« 
He  distributed  the  artisans  into  nine  great  mechanical 
fraternities,  flavins  Josephus  "  gives  an  elaborate  and 
highly  interesting  account  of  the  building  of  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  by  Solomon.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that 'the 
employer,  Hiram,  who  was  engaged  by  Solomon  to  come 
wim  his  skill  and  skilled  force  all  the  way  from  Tyre  a 
distance  of  about  100  miles,  to  design  and  construct  this 

v*8aetoxdiui,  Ocuar,  4li:     "CaMar  ovnota  collegia  pmter  antiqnitna  con* 
•tttnta  dlBtrsxt." 

iTGranier,  pp.  284-828,  all  through. 

78  Plutarch,  Nvma,  cap.  xvii.;    t^^Lycurmu,  and  Numa  Compared. 

n  JosephuB,  AnUquUiet  of  the  Jem,  book  Xn.  cap.  ii. ;    also  HitL  0/  fht  Jem^ 

book  vm. 
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ilMgxdilcMt  edifice,  was,  so  to  speak,  %  bees  or  duef  efidi 
tt  tfade  Qnion,  which  through  him,  took  one  of  the  liurgesi 
and  most  impoong  contracts  known  in  uicient  em 
modem  times;  and  it  is  a  very  interesting  example  of  the 
intelligence  and  extraordinary  enterprise  of  the  PhcBnioi* 
ans.  We  are  not  among  those  eager  creduli  wbo  jump 
at  conclusions,  and  ready  to  suppose  that  this  Etoon  was 
the  founder  of  the  celebrated  ancient  fraternity  of  ^  Free 
Masons."  On  the  contrary,  the  institution  was  old  when 
Hiram  brought  to  Solomon  the  3,200  foremen  and  the 
40,000  artificers  who  built  this  gorgeous  temple  of  whii^ 
Josephus  so  glowingly  speaks.  But  this  immense  work 
being  a  religious  undertaking,  conducted  by  a  politieal 
decree  and  under  state  control,  and  furthermore  being  a 
Semitic,  not  an  Aryan  enterprise  and  consequently  hree 
from  the  mean,  rank  exdusivism  characterizing  and  belit* 
tiing  the  source-history  of  all  their  great  wor&,  was  able 
to  rise  and  carry  with  it  some  lueid  scmtillae  as  to  the 
manner  of  its  erection.  The  great  temple  of  Scdomon 
furnished  posterity  a  slight  glimpso  at  the  order  of  Free 
Masons ;  being  a  landmark  merely  observable  in  an  ob- 
scare  night  of  time.  Its  ruins  may,  therefore,  be  truth- 
fully classed,  by  the  student  of  sociology,  as  archseologiaal 
proof  of  the  ancient  trade  union  movement  By  this,  the 
mind  of  the  general  reader  may  better  understaaid  the 
43ource  of  that  all-pervading  cloud  which  so  unfortunately 
ehuts  us  off  from  the  dues — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  history 
— ^regarding  the  construction  of  one  of  the  most  msgnifir 
-eent  works  of  sculptured  masonary  ever  produced.  The 
religio-political  institutions,  based  on  the  antithetic  origin 
of  birth  and  its  entailments  of  rank,  prevented  the  work- 
ingmen  from  rising  into  recognition,  or  transmitting  be^ 
yond  their  own  generation  any  detailed  knowledge  aa  to 
how  those  structures  rose.  The  powerful  archon  Peridee^ 
of  Athens,  furnished  us  an  illustration  of  thi&  He  wanted 
to  build  the  Parthenon.  Now  Perides,  the  statesman, 
building  a  church,  shows  that  no  difference  existed  be^ 
tween  church  and  state,  since  belief  was  compulsory  un- 
^der  law.  The  Parthenon  was  the  grandest  edifice  of  either 
4ihe  ancient  or  modem  world.**    Although  Pericles  was  k 

MGnhl  and  Koner,  Ltfe  qf  (he  Oreekt  <md  Romam,  pp.  26-28. 
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jxoble,  of  tiie  family  of  the  FiaiBtratidte,  jet  we  know  that 
lie  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Phidias.  So  we  are  informed 
that  Solomon  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  Hiram.  This 
might  be,  though  Phidias  and  Hiram  were  both  of  mean 
extraction,  according  to  the  estimation  of  ranks.  But 
their  superiors  admired  them  for  their  genius  alone.  A 
wonderful  contrast  projects  from  a  coincidence  of  the  late 
.  mediaeval  age,  consisting  in  Raphael's  intimacy  with  Pope 
Leo  X.,  for  at  the  time  of  Raphael,  Christianity  with  its. 
inexorable  moral  erosions  had  gnawed  away  much  of  the 
ancient  ranks,  and  had  begun  to  invite  an  absolute  equal- 
ity; whereas,  in  the  more  ancient  times^  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Pagan  faith,  it  could  not  be  more  than  admira- 
tion and  acquaintance.  In  the  same  manner,  Pericles,  who 
was  the  master  political  genius  of  his  age,  could  admir^: 
and  keep  an  acquaintance  with  Aspas^a,  a  lady  of  tb# 
lower  rank,  but  he  could  not  raise  her  l^y  «jiy  gift  of  title 
to  Bk  higher  one  than  that  i|i  which  she  was  born. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  in  the  construction  of  the  Par- 
thenon, Ictinus  was  to  Pericles  what  Hiraan  ^  was  to  Solo- 
mon* Ictinus,^  we  are  toldj  was  chief  architect,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Callicrates  and  Phidias  who  worked  on 
the  chyselephantine  statue  of  Athena,  had  charge,  aa 
chief  architect,  of  the  Parthenon  It  appeal's  "  that  Phi- 
dias took  the  entire  control  of  all  the  bmlding  entei'j^nise^ 
pf  Athens  and  also,  probably  of  the  templ0  of  Eleusie;  for 
Ictinus  built  the  fane  of  this  temple.  We  are  now  cen- 
tering upon  the  interesting  point  of  our  investigation.  It 
took  Phidias,  Ictinus  and  Callicrates  ten  years  to  design 
^nd  complete  the  new  Parthenon,  the  most  magnificent 
and  imposing  structure  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  More 
fortunate  are  we  in  having  Josephus  and  other  authority 
for  the  temple  of  Solomon  whereon  not  only  the  chief 
architect,  but  3,200  foremen  and  40,000  mas6ns  of  th.e 
great  **  body  "  or  masons'  fraternity  were  engaged.** 

At  the  PirsBus  there  existed,  at  the  time  of  the  building 
of  the  Parthenon,  great  numbers  of  trade  unions,"  under 

^  Care  ebould  be  tidien  not  to  confound  Hiraau  th«  artificer  with  his  friend 
Hiram  the  king.  ssOuhl  and  Koner.  Idem,  p.  26. 

«  Pannanias,  Hdladot  Peri^eaii,  (Description  qf  Chreect). 

M  JosephnB,  AntiquUies  cftht  Jewa,  book  VII.  chap,  ii.  In  latin  the  "body" 
eorptu,  was  a  legalized  workingmen's  society,  the  same  aa  collegium.  See  OrelU, 
Irucr.  Vol.  HI.  Henzen,  p.  170,  of  supplement  index. 

»Bee  Chapter  I.  of  Lilders  Dionysische  KUnatler,  pp.  14-18. 
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-a  proTiflion  of  So'oi engrayed  on  wooden toroIbaiLd kepi 
in  the  Acropolis  and  the  Prytanenm,  which  were  legalized 
organizations  and  whose  recognized  bttfidneRs  was  to  worl^ 
for  the  state.  Now  with  the  maltitades  of  trade  unions, 
existing  all  around,  at  Athens,  at  the  Piraeus,  at  Eleusis- 
is  it  supposable  that  the  three  directors  built  the  parthe* 
non  in  ten  years?  Instead  of  the  3,200  foremen  and  40* 
000  men  as  at  Jerusalem,  there  were  probably  at  Athens 
4,000  foremen  and  50,000  masons,  sculptors^  draftsmen, 
hod  carriers,  laborers  and  others  too  numerous  to  detail 
We  find  that  this  great  public  work  was  finished  438  years 
before  Christy  just  at  the  time  when  the  golden  age  of 
labor  was  at  its  zenith  of  glory  both  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

It  was  the  golden  age  of  art  and  economic  thrift.  It 
ulso  corresponds  exactly  with  the  stretch  of  time  during 
whioh  the  trade  unions  under  the  laws  of  Solon  at  Athens 
and  of  Numa  at  Rome  were  in  fullest  force,  granting  and 
•encouraging  organization  of  the  working  people,  which 
was  used  by  them  for  protection  and  for  resistance  to  all 
•dangers  that  might  beset  them. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  while  a  serious  grievance  existed 
among  the  workii^  people  of  ancient  Greece,  in  form  of 
an  exclusivism  denying  tbem  the  right  to  save  their  souls 
by  becoming  members  on  equal  footing  in  the  Eleuednian 
order,  there  also  existed  a  vast  organization  or  confrater- 
nity which,  then  as  now,  afforded  them  opportunities  for 
meeting  in  secret  and  discussing  this  grievance.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  even  to  conjecture  whether  they  did  or 
did  not  use  these  advantages  for  such  discussion.  Human 
nature  is  alike  in  all  ages.  When  the  conspiracy  law,  or 
law  of  Elizabeth,  was  annulled  in  1824,"  permitting  the 
people  to  organize  in  England,  they  immediately  took  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportimity  trade  unionism  afforded, 
wherewith  to  discuss  their  grievances.  The  growth  and 
intelligence  of  the  ponderous  labor  movement  in  the 
United  States  is  largely  due  to  the  discussion  which  is 
constantly  taking  place  in  their  secret  unions.  We  ven* 
tnre  that  the  same  thing  occurred  in  the  times  we  are  de- 
scribing; because  it  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise. 
Where  the  grievance  exists  and  the  opportunity  to  meet 

•^Tborold  Bogera,  Six  Cfmturies  <^  Work  and  Wagt»,  p.  438    Ab  to  the  natnn 
•of  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  see  idem.  pp.  39&-9.   Cf.  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation. 
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imd  disouBS  it  exists,  it  is  not  in  the  order  of  nature  amonff 
intelligent  beings,  to  resist  it.  We  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  found  statements  upon  the  subjects  of  trade  unions 
transmitted  to  us  through  great  authority*  Ghdus,  who 
wrote  a  digest  of  law  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  has  a  passage 
which  has  been  preserved  and  so  important  is  it  that 
both  Qranier  and  Mommsen  refer  to  it  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  law  of  the  ^Pwelve  Tables  providing  for  the 
right  among  working  people  to  organize  and  enjoy  trade 
unions,  was  to  some  extent  a  translation  from  Greek  tables 
of  the  code  of  Solon.  *^  In  this  passage  are  mentioned  many 
organizations  taken  from  the  Greek  text  inscribed  on 
the  scroll  of  the  law  of  Solon  and  also  on  the  tablet  of  the 
Twelve  Tables.  The  Thiaaotai  then  were  precisely  in 
Oreek  what  the  Collegia  were  in  Latin.  The  saUors' 
unions  here  mentioned  were  the  same  which  we  speak  of 
elsewhere  as  existing  in  large  numbers  at  the  Pirseus  or  sea- 
port of  Athens  which  was  distant  from  the  metropolis  only 
five  miles.  The  organizations  of  the  stone  masons,  the 
marble  cutters,  the  carvers,  the  image  makers  of  wood 
mineral  and  ivory,  and  others,  were  located  within  the 
<3ity.  Some  of  these  imions,  probably  the  image  makers, 
pretended  more  religious  pie%  than  others;  but  the  faet 
is,^  that  all  of  them  were  combined  for  mutual  aid  and  re- 
43istanc6  against  grievances.  Under  the  law,  so  long 
as  they  did  not  corrupt  the  statutes  of  the  country  {^dum 
ne  quid  expuhlica  lege  corrumparU," )  they  were  not  only 
allowed  to  career  unmolested  but  were  even  protected  by 
this  provision  of  the  great  lawgivers. 
This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  two  proven  facts:  that 

iiDtgett  lib.  XLVII.  tit.  zxIL  leg.  4;  "Sodsles  sant  qiui  ejQsdem  collegU 
^init  qnam  Gnecl  irapiav  vocftnt."  A^n :  **Sodalibu8/*  ait  Gaius,  **potestatem 
facie  lex  (duodecim  Tabulamm)  pactionem  quamvelint  sibi  ferre.  dum  ne  quid 
'Cz  publica  lege  corrumpant."  Sed  hasc  lex  videtur  ex  lege  Solonia  tranuata 
-esse ;  nam  iliac  ita  est :  **E'ky  M  S^iiot,  ^  ^pdrpott,  i|  itp&v  opytup,  t}  ravraif , 
avvaiTOif  1}  ofJi^TaK^ot,  ^  H  t^ioiorwrai,  i|  <iri  KCav  oix^fitvoif  if  in  c^iroptaF*  C/ri  rairmv 
iiaJiiavrax  irpof  dAAijXovf ,  itvpiov  etvat,  iay  fiT)  airayoptvari  Brifji^O'ia  ypdtifi.ara>* 
Both  Mommsen  {De  OoOegiU  et  SodaUcUg  Romanonm^  p.  85.)  and  OrMiier,  Hiat, 
des  Classes  Out>ri^««,  p.  291,  quote  this  remarkable  r^ssaee  from  the  Digest. 
The  unions  here  mentioned  in  the  Solonic  law  are  the  Brotherhood  the  Priests  of 
the  Communes,  the  Sa/Uors,  the  Co-opercUors,  the  JBuriai  FratemUiess  and  the  reg- 
ular trade  unions  or  Matnorai  suoh  as  were  organized  in  the  categories  of  Numa 

88  Mommsen,  De  OoUfgiis  et  SodaHelis  Bomanorwn,  p.  36,  "Ut  igitur  dein- 
terpretatione  yerbi  a  Xn.  Tabulis  adhibiti  non  constet,  Gaii  verba  ad  omnia  col- 
legia pertinere  certum  est  neque  uUa  ratiqreddiyidetur  posse,  cur  collegia  opt- 
ficum  legum  ferendarum  jure  camerint  sacris  sodaUtatibus  concesso."  See  aliso 
Ltlders,  Die  Dinoysischen  K-OnsOer,  panim.  These  points  are  orerwhelining  is 
proof  that  the  Qreek  and  Koman  trade  union  systems  were  nearly  identical. 
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dxamg  the  renowned  era  of  Grecian  architecture,  beUea-le^ 
trea^  philosophy,  scvilpture,  paintings — all  work  of  lahor^ 
ere— there  also  flourished  a  great  labor  moTement;  just  aa 
now  in  England,  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  during  the  most  brilliant  period  of  all 
human  enlightenment,  ancient  or  modem,  there  flour- 
iahes  an  enormous  social  organization  for  self-help  and 
for  resistance  against  grievance  endured  by  working  peo- 
ple. It  also  proves  the  correctness  of  our  theorems  that 
the  greater  the  organization  of  the  laboring  people  against 
grievances  the  higher  the  enhghtenment,  and  the  higher 
tibe  enhs^hteimient  the  more  complete  the  extinction  of  so- 
cial rank ;  consequently  the  intensity  of  human  civiliza> 
tion  viewed  on  the  largest  scale,  is,  under  the  competitive 
system,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  prevalence  or  non-pre- 
valence of  these  organizations,  acting  aa  mutually  self-aid* 
ing  forces  and  as  tribunals  or  courts  of  appeal  from  the 

Sievances  their  members  ar^  liable  to  suflfer.  How  inef- 
ble,  then,  the  arrogance  of  a  paltry  few!  What  must 
have  been  the  character  of  resistance  during  the  times  of 
which  we  speak?  Evidently  very  crude.  At  the  present 
day  there  is  much  system ;  a  general  interlinking  of  union 
with  union,  no  matter  how  wide  apart^  for  a  quite  oleaiiy 
expressed  common  cause.  Not  so  anciently,  although  w» 
ha(Te  an  inscription  at  Pompeii  to  prove  that  in  R  0.  79 
tbe^e  existed  an  international  union.  Their  grievancea 
were  greater  than  now,  because  social  equality  was  con- 
temptously  and  most  opeoly  put  down.  The  law  recog- 
nized them  as  having  no  more  claim  to  citizenship  than 
dogB.  Now,  in  Germany,  France,  almost  everywhere,  the 
working  people  are  voting, 

"Whoever,  in  reading  the  "  Ancient  Assemblies,"*  for  a 
moment  imagines  that  those  celebrated  gatherings  in- 
cluded the  slaves  or  freedmen,  should  read  more  carefully. 
It  is  \hQ  freemen  who  are  meant,  not  freedmen.  The  differ- 
ence was  simply  infinite,  even  in  enlightened  Attica ;  for 
freedmen  were  descendants  of  the  ancient  slaves.  They 
never  were  citizens,  could  not  vote,  could  not  hope,  except 
in  cases  of  great  genius  like  that  of  Phidias,  to  be  decently 

SsSohdmum,  JTiM.  Auemi)Uaoffh€Afhm/km»,pau/lm,  This  book  wlU  clear 
np  any  error  readers  may  entertain  who  doubts  whether  the  working  dasa  wae 
aUowed  a  Toice  in  legislation. 
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spoken  to ;  and  even  as  such  they  were  obliged  to  obtain 
some  special  decree  from  the  Areopagus  in  order  to  detach 
themselves  from  this  scathing  odium  of  rank.  Being  so 
mean,  so  lowly,  while  the  patricians,  the  grandees,  the  free- 
men were  descendants  of  the  nobility  in  the  direct  lineage 
of  the  gods,  it  followed  that  the  gods  also  contemned  them. 
Consequently  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Greece  were 
without  a  soul.  If  they  claimed  to  have  souls  they  knew 
that  the  only  place  for  them  was  Tartarus  or  hell ;  certainly 
not  heaven;  for  that  was  the  abode  of  the  gods  who  spurned 
them  on  account  of  their  lowly  birth.  Better  cultivate  the 
belief  that  they  had  no  souls  at  all!  This  to  them,  terrible 
reflection,  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  ancient  philosophy 
of  annihilation.*®  The  philosophy  of  extinction  of  the  soul 
must  have  consumed  a  share  or  the  discussions  of  those  an- 
cient mechanics  in  their  secret  meetings.  They  built  the 
magnificent  temples  which  glowed  with  genial  warmth  of 
the  solemn  and  naughty  religion,  only  for  the  heaven-bom, 
repelling  with  sullen  frowns  the  earth-bom  designers  and 
finishers  of  their  coUonades,  vaults  and  sculptured  images. 
No  merely  political  institntioa  could  possibly  separate  so 
widely  one  class  from  another  as  did  that  arrogant  religion 
whicli  not  only  instituted  slavery  of  the  laboring  people  but 
denied  them  an  immortal  soul  and  the  beatitudes  of 
heaven.*  There  is  now  no  grievance  of  this  kind  in  civil- 
ized existence — ^although  economical  and  social  dissatis- 
&ction  remains.  The  new  religion  is  rapidly  extinguishing 
the  dogma  of  distinctions  in  birth,  as  well  as  the  dogma 
that  ^^uie  earth-born  have  no  immortal  existence."" 

Narrowing  the  array  of  evidence  into  our  legiiimate  field, 
we  find  in  lileusis  a  target  at  which  millions  are  peering 
with  a  mingling  of  longing,  of  envy  and  of  hate.     They  are 

wOonsttlt  Lucretius^  J>e  Rerum  Naiura;  also  Amobius,  who  wrote  the  fa- 
moiiB  AdvertM  OenUt.  Amobius  was  not  fully  convinced  of  Christianity ;  and 
at  the  same  time  his  mind  was  evidently  so  enlarged  by  it  that  he  could  not 
reconoile  it  with  the  older  Pagan  belief  in  the  nether  post-mortem  abodes.  He 
was  however,  religiously  inclined  and  was  reluctantly  drawn  to  Christianity 
which  obliterated  all  lines  by  declaring  the  equality  of  all  mankind.  Between 
these  awful  donbte  Amobius  seems  never  to  have  come  to  a  belief  in  an  immortal 
existence.  Fliny  the  celebrated  naturalist  was  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  Lu- 
cretius that  there  is  no  existence  hereafter.    Cf.  Cuvier  in  Bibliog.  UntvertelU. 

91  Granier,  ITMt.  Whole  argument ;  FusteldeCoulanges,CV{£^n<t^rue.  No  intelli- 
gent person  can  read  these  invaluable  works  without  understanding  our  meaning. 

92  Whatever  science  may  or  may  not  develop  regarding  these  debatable 
theories  is  not  the  part  of  this  disquisition  to  consider.  We  simply  give  the 
facts  at  command,  as  to  the  difference  between  the  grievances  discussed  bj 
the  organizations  of  then  and  now. 
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tbe  twO"third«  of  the  population  of  the  eounfcrj — the  labor* 
ing  ranka.  There,  upon  a  lovely  range  of  rook  and  lawn 
•lauds  the  old  Pelasgian  city  of  iSlensis,  populoiu  and  tkick- 
studded  with  their  own  eranoi  and  Mxuoi^  labor  unions 
whose  members  are  the  &trong*muBcled  men  of  Greece.  It 
is  the  eye  of  autumn,  the  great  quinquennal  Boedromion 
which  from  traditions  brought  mystic  meanings  picturing 
l^e  fierce  amazons  in  flight  before  the  conquering  giants  of 
Theseus.  It  is  the  last  half  of  shimmering  September 
whose  delicious  zephyrs  float  the  gossamers  above  the  sea. 
All  the  world  knows  that  on  the  morrow  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  are  to  leave  the  Athenian  metropolis 
behind  them  and  commence  their  crusade  to  the  Eleusinian 
feast.  They  are  the  eUgiUes,  the  citizens,  the  freemen. 
Not  a  being  irom  among  the  laboring  and  lowly  cLisa  can 
be  permitted  hardly  to  join  the  great  procession.  Fond  of 
privilege  but  barred  its  enjoyment  they  gather  in  their  best 
rags,  upon  the  scene  and  form  in  a  standing  multitude  along 
the  line  of  march.  Ko  care  has  ever  been  bestowed  upon 
their  education  and  they  are  in  consequence,  rough,  per- 
iiaps  boisteroqs  and  insulting.  As  the  procession  jmoveB 
along  they  pelt  the  crusaders  with  sticks  and  stones,'*  Th^ 
fed  ihe  deep  dimrace  of  their  exclusion  and  are  ammated 
with  unhappy  teelings  and  hatred  and  revenge.  The)r 
ttim  their  eves  toward  the  magniflcent  temple  of  MeganHi^ 
built**  by  their  own  hands,  of  marble  quarried  ^roin  iim 
rock  near  by.**  It  is  pre-eminently  the  most  majestic  work 
of  their  handicraft,  standing  solemn  and  alone  like  a  myster-^ 
ious  winged  creature,  striking  awe  by  its  very  preseaoe 
find  as  though  a  ghostly  apparation  which  had  surged  from 
the  dark  pits  of  the  sea.**    To  the  left  loomed  up  a  view  of 

«*Wh6n,  aa  the  f&ble  goes,  Ceres  left  king  Celetts  and  went  to  the  old  temple, 
lambe,  her  female  slave,  ridiculed  her.  Sver  afterwards  at  the  ayv^fioi  or  da/ 
of  march  at  the  croaades,  the  lower  or  excluded  classoa  met  on  the  'Wayside  with 
stones,  olnbe  and  ridicule. 

94  Consult  Boae,  Inscriptionea  Gtcbocb  VehuUsHma,  pp.  187-190. 

96  Idem,  p.  187,  note ;  "£  duro  quodam  marmoriis  genera  (quale  prope  Eleu- 
tiniem  Invenitur/')  likewise  the  description  of  the  great  temple,  by  Guhl 
and  Koner,  X^/e  qf  (he  Greeks  and  Soman*,  pp.    47-i9. 

89  "Prope  Gleam  erat  putens  aquae  aalsa*.  (9a\a<r<ra  Eptx^rjU)  quam  sub  fla- 
tum  noti  surdo  murmore  fluctunm  instar  strepero,  narrabant  Atheniensed. 
Ipse  slUcet  Ncptunus  houo  voraginom  aperuerat  tridente.  oujus  adhu ;  T0t>tig- 
lum  in  saxo  tIyo  expressum  restabat.  De  fonte  salso  noli  dubitare.  I7am  et 
alius  in  arce  fons  aqus  aniarse  qui  etesiarum  flatu  — slib  oHum  fonicpdz  — 
Impleri,  postea  considere  «olebat,  Clepsydra  dictns."  Ister.  Ap.  SchoL  Arii- 
t^anit,  Av.  1693,  p.  63.  Though  this  superstition  may  have  been  based  at 
the  acropolis,  it  is  evident  that  the  horrors  of  it  came  ftrom  old  Eleu^ls :  be- 
•ides  Brehctheis  was  the  pr  este^d  in  charge  of  the  Eleasin  an    n  tiatioiis. 
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1^e  tkCk^B proncti^k  whose  fluted  columns  towered  high,  hold- 
io^  Umr  graceful  architraves,  and  calminating  in  those  ex- 
^itigite  Corinthian  capitals  of  the  pilasters,  celebrated 
tiifoughout  the  world  for  the  beauty  and  richness  of  their 
carvings.  Their  own  Ictinus,  guiding  their  own,  or  their 
ancestors'  toil  had  built  the  huge,  but  forbidding  telesterium 
and  cobdave  where  those  mysterious  initiations  and  de- 
grees were  conferred ;  not  npoo  them,  bat  upon  those  bom 
worthy  of  the  honor.  Their  own  Xenodes  was  the  master 
mason  who  had  led  them  throngh  a  labyrinth  of  toil  which 
produced  the  lordly,  throne-like  anadk^ron  were  dewlt  the 
immortal  Geres.  Their  own  master  sculptor,  Metagenes  had 
directed  their  skillfhl  hands  through  the  mazes  of  sculpture 
winch  produced  those  soft  and  charming  friezes,  and  reared 
the  nj^er  columns  on  which  rest  the  vast  eutablatures  with 
their  architrair«s  and  frettings.  Led  by  such  masters  who 
hdve  come  down  to  fiune  a4  the  genius  of  dassic  architec- 
ture, wage^eamers  had  delved  for  itoore  than  a  decade  of 
ytaars  to  fashion  the  hoknb  of  the  M'ffetagogoiy  those  fav- 
ored priests  who  r^nised  them  with  bitterest  scorn  and  all 
Others  who  eouid  not  bring  proof  that  for  three  generationa 
at  l^st,  tiiey  had  never  disgraced  themselves  by  the  social 
b^^ht  of  labor.  Th^se  wer'e  the  thanks  the  ancient  lowly 
Tid6eived  for  bnildiiig  those  enduring  and  exquisite  mona- 
itients  of  art. 

No  wonder  then,  that  as  the  procese&oa  moved  down  from 
the  acropolis  to  the  sea,  Ithe  outcasts,  uncultured,  unrefined, 
enslaved,  treated  the  haughty  initiates  with  brickbats  aiid 
j^'eik.  There  were  quarrds  about  this  grievance;  but  so 
<)£(rk  has  the  historian  been  upon  the  suJ^ect  t&at  we  are 
tftrable  to  obtain  further  positive  data  thaa  these  we  quote. 
But  what  we  do  know  sheds  li^ht  npon  the  causes  of  a 
great  change  which  in  course  of  time  came  into  the  world; 
a  change  that  planted  the  seed  of  revolution.  It  was  a  re- 
ligio-politicai  state  based  upon  legalized  pretentions,  and 
assumed  absolute  rights  of  less  than  One-third  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  Indo-European  world  and  the  absolute  non- 
recognition  and  social,  politicd  and  hierarchical  ostracism 
of  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  population  on  whose  labor 
they  depended  for  their  food,  clothing,  shdter  and  worship. 

A  word  more  may  suffice  to  dose  this  chapter.  Our  ob- 
ject in  saying  so  much  has  been  to  exhibit  the  double  griev- 
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ance  suffered  by  the  religious  as  well  as  the  soda!  and  eco* 
Domic  tyranny  of  ancient  society  over  the  laboring  people* 
From  the  time  labor  organizations  began,  nntil  the  era  of 
the  sophists,  no  one  can  tell  the  ages  that  elapsed.  The  so- 
phists and  philosophers  began  uieir  work  in  Greece  five 
centuries  before  Christ.  They  were  revolutionists  so  fietr  aa 
they  dared  go.  The  general  movement  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle must  Uiough  conflicting,  certainly  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  world.  It  worked  enorm- 
ously in  the  direction  of  preparing  mankind  for  the  revolu- 
tion— the  change  from  a  condition  of  slavery  of  the  useful 
laboring  masses  to  one  of  complete  social,  political  and 
spiritual  recognition  and  equality.  Plato  was  a  slave 
owner.  He  was  so  proud  that  he  disdained  to  accept 
money  for  his  services  as  a  teacher,  preierring  to  accept 
presents  from  the  wealthy  young  students  under  his  charge 
—the  reverse  of  what  in  our  own  times  is  considered  pro- 
per. Had  Plato  thus  lived  and  acted  just  before  our  mod- 
ern war  of  the  rebellion  he  would  have  been  called  a  slave- 
driving  hypocrite  by  abolitionists  at  the  North,  and  a  cant- 
ing moralist  by  the  people  at  the  South.  He  was  of  neither 
party.  Even  the  workingmen  of  his  own  times  hated  him* 
What  he  did  was  probably  equilibrated  both  between  sym- 
pathy and  diplomacy,  largely  tempered  by  sympathy  and 
conscience  and  on  the  whole,  workmg  all  the  radical  good 
which  the  times  would  permit.  The  world  is  better  for 
thiR  celebrated  advocate  of  slavery  having  lived ;  for  on  the 
whole,  though  he  could  not  see  any  way  possible  of  ex- 
punging this  horrid  social  ulcer  of  slavery  from  his  republic, 
his  sympathy  ffot  the  better  of  acquisitiveness  and  like  all 
the  teachers  of  that  era,  he  melted  the  brutal  spirit  which 
in  Sparta  instigated  such  inhuman  cruelties  toward  the  la- 
boring class.  All  over  Attica  they  were  treated  with  com- 
parative tenderness  and  consideration  and  though  they  suf- 
fered the  grievances  we  have  described,  yet  they  shared  the 
age  of  philosophy  and  art  as  an  age  peculiarly  their  own 
in  organization  and  plenty.  It  was  their  Golden  age  of 
equality.  We  do  not  mean  exact  equality  or  similarity  in 
the  physical  and  intellectual  sense ;  for  nothing  could  be  more 
absurd.  We  mean  by  it  the  extinction  of  those  aristocratic 
lines  which  pride,  egoism  and  greed  had  so  long  held  as  a 
basis  of  i*cligion  and  of  state. 


I 


CHAPTER  V. 

STRIKESAND  UPRISINGS. 

ORIEVANOES  CONTINPED.    PLANS  OF  ESCAPE. 

FiBST  Known  and  First  Tried  Plan  of  Salvation  was  that  of  Retal- 
iation— The  Slaves  test  the  Ordeal  of  Armed  Force — Irasci- 
bility of  the  Working  Classes  at  length  arrayed  against  their 
Masters — Typical  Strikes  of  the  ancient  Workingmen — Their 
Inhuman  'treatment — Famous  Strike  at  the  Silver  Diggings 
of  Laurium — 20,000  Artisans  and  Laborers  quit  Work  in  a 
Body  and  go  over  to  the  Foes  of  their  own  Countrymen — 
The  Q-reat  Peloponnesian  War  Decided  for  the  Spartans, 
against  the  Athenians  by  this  Fatal  Strike. 


In  ancient  Greece,  Sicily  and  Rome  there  occnrred  great 
and  disastrous  strikes.  The  character  of  the  elements  caus- 
ing these  disturbances  varied  greatly  from  that  of  the  mod- 
em strikers.  Quite  the  reverse  of  our  modem,  the  ancient 
strikers  were  either  slaves  or  froedmen  descended  from 
such,  and  in  a  condition  of  extreme  lowliness  but  often  so 
intelligent  that  notwithstanding  the  odds  against  them  they 
sometimes  out-generaled  their  masters  and  obtained  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  even  years,  against  wealth,  priesthood 
and  military  force.  The  reasons  for  this  we  have  ab*eady 
explained  but  may  appropriately  repeat  The  slaves  and 
froedmen  were  mostly  men  of  their  masters'  own  blood. 
They  were  of  the  same  race,  color  and  natural  intelligence. 
They  used  the  same  languages,  were  accustomed  to  the 
same  roads  and  fields,  knew  the  clifis,  grottoes,  forests  and 
jungles;  and  there  being  no  firearms  or  other  instruments 
of  destruction  which  in  our  modem  warfare  throw  the  bal- 
ance of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  most  disciplined  rather 
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than  the  most  namerons,  they  sometimes  trinmphed  for  a 
time  by  dint  of  numbers. 

Dmnng  the  Peloponnesian  war  a  great  strike  of  the  work* 
ing  people  occnrred  in  and  about  ^e  silver  mines  of  Laur- 
ium/  B.  C.  413.  It  may  be  well  here  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  grievances  inciting  them  to  this  desperate  resolve 
which  they  knew  perfectly  well  beforehand,  would,  unless 
they  succeeded,  terminate  in  their  death  by  tortures  of  the 
most  inhuman  artifices  the  maddened  cruelty  of  greedy 
money-getters  could  invent.  Nearly  all  the  slaves  and  other 
wor!king  people,  lal>orers  and  artificers  engaged  in  this  en  or* 
mous  strike,  were  intelligent  people.  Some  were  persons 
who  were  slaves  by  the  misfortune  of  birth ;  *  others  were 
prisoners  of  war  reduced  by  violence  to  slavery.  Still 
others  were  slaves  bjr  merchandise  brought  to  the  mines  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  traffic ;  and  lastly  and  worst,  there  were- 
large  numbers  who  were  convicts,  condemned  to  work  in 
the  mines  under  the  lash  of  brutal  hireling  overseers  of  con< 
tjractors*  who  worked  these  mines  on  leases  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  they  paid  one  twentieth  of  the  proceeds.. 
\%  was  a  great  gnevanoe  to  the  intelligent  workingmen  to 
be  goaded  by  the  knowledge  that  he. was  a  aooial  BMHistros- 
ity.^  Men  now  recoil  at  the  sight  of  a  slave  because  he  i» 
the  rare  relic  of  an  institution  which  human  wisdom  and 
fl^paiby  have  outstripped,  outlived,  outgro^i  in  the  glori- 


1  TliUOjdides  JDe  fiello  IHoponetiaco,  VII.  S7 :    *'Ai^ticoyro  3i  «a4  ^fifxAv  rwr* 
ltax<u,foif6p»p  nv  dia«o9  Wy«vf  it  rov  Ad^vav  ircArflUrrai  cv  rif  «l^5»  ihlfitt  rovt^ 

iwo*€ii.wtiy. 


i^f««0«-iOi  Kol  >(tAbQ»,  QMS  M«i  ry  Ai||M>^iMv«(^  it  rky  S^cf Ai«y  (v/uivA««y.^oi 
«iOt,  its  wmpov  ^Kov^.  ittvoovvTQ  avrpvf  voAty  o^v^K&ovif^fttficriv  av< 


•^^^AMir  «ier4  Siotox^r  ^vov  jvwua-cuv  rp  xmpniwyKtlr*^  fr<»AA&  t$Xafrt  'fov«  'Adif 
PfU9V9  Kol  iv  rotf  vp^totf  XP^I*-^^^^,  ^  oXidptf  fccu  avdpwvwp  w^opa  cKOJCMtrc  r«k 
flrb^aiyfiara.    wpAr4poy  /h.^  yiip  fipaj^tlai  Yiyp6iitmx  oc  i«f0oXti  ^p  oAAbv  XP^*'^^ 
flM  f^  4v«A«i^<(v  tMC  .cKwAupv*    Torc^5ij^vy<xwy  iftfca^i^eiffjy.  Kpi  pre  fttv  kpus 
wAf6v»v  iwUvt»v,  6vi  8'  i$  avayKiit  r^  itnis    ypovp^f  jcaraj^cov<n}f  r«  Ti|v  X*^RP^ 

oiue  <«  VA^^Yiiv  r^K  iroAe/u.OF  iwQUir9k  «icy«Aa  oi  *A^yalin  iBXafTorro*  n)t  re  yifi 
Xt^j>a<  a«airi|f  i<rt^pi)in-o  Jc«l  i«6p«vM«r  vA^ov  ^  Ivo  ^  /uiv^tMCf  ifvro|uioA^KC<r«i',  xop 
nnifw  tI^  vqAO  M.«po«^c»poWj|(vat»'  wfi«^T9k  re  vavrpi  avoAMAet  «ai  vfro^vf^'  tvirt 
re,  o<nificp«t  a^cAavyovrwy  rwv  ivir^MK  «p^  rf  ri}v  AcxMctav  xai^fipo/uidf  irotov/uicV«M' 
Nol  fMral  r))v  x^^P***  yvAa«;<r^»n*v,  •!  /h.^  ««r<xwAavirro  «r  y])  dliro«p6ry  rt  ««-- 
tvi^Mf  ro^Aa(irtt»iK»uKr<«,  oi  £*  crirMM-jcovro* 
{•noi^on.  De  T^d!<^.  IV.  26. 

ff  Gtanitt  d«  GassagBM,  HUMre  det  09M«e«  Qnerftres,  chap.  UL 
tfPXutf^rcl).  N%ci<U  cmd  Crattut  Compared,  1. 

«   Drntnann,   ArbtUer  ynd  CommuniBtm  in  Oriedunland  und  Som,  S.   24 ; 
.slve)ch,  i^^Jic  Soonomitt  <^  tiU  il<Aeman<,  p.    269,  tor  instai^oes  of  men  own- 
Treat  numbors  of  slavts ;    See  also  BQckh's  Lauriackt  SUberbergwerke  in  At- 
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ovii  race  of  enlightenmetit.  Even  at  that  ear'y  age  the 
slaveys  servitude  was  the  source  of  his  own  intelligent  dis- 
gust ;  for  covered  as  he  was  with  the  indelible  brands  and 
scars  of  systematic  mutilation,  and  decrepit  in  premature 
age  through  blows  and  strains  of  violence  and  overwork,  his 
mind  remained  unimpaired,  often  edged  to  consciousness  of 
its  own  incompatibility  with  this  state  of  degradation^  The 
poor  creatures  were  never  allowed  to  eat  white  bread/ 
Tlere  were  no  Sundays  for  them.  Of  the  865  days  they 
were  forced  to  delve  360.  Sometimes  the  government 
owned  them  and  subbed  them  with  the  mines  themselves  to 
the  contractors,  following  the  plan  of  Xenoplion/  who  some- 
times thus  worked  great  numbers  at  a  time.  Often,  how- 
ever, the  rich  contractor  himself  owned  laboring  meti  with 
w):ion[i  tQ  operate  the  mines.  Thus  Nicias  owned  a  thou- 
sand slaves,'  Mnason  also  owned  a  thousand.*  The  ancients 
d.|>pear  to  have  had  a  species  of  passion  for  seeing  acts  of 
brutality  and  cruelty. 

,  ^akes  are  of  great  antiquity.  Originally  they  were  pub- 
lic fights  on  tfhe  occasion  of  the  death  of  an  important  mem- 
C»4r  of  a  genB  family,  id  which  the  combatants  were  hiH 
liiaveS  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  survived  him.  All  the  fkm-* 
^^,  its  slaves  and  their  children,  perhaps  also  the  community 
n6t  alHed  by  blood,  were  summond  to  see  what  in  our  re- 
Med  a^e  would  not  only  be  rejpellent  cruelties,  but  intol- 
«(rabfe  ones — a  fight  to  the  death,  of  slaves  ot^  the  deceased, 
wit^  diggurs  and  clubs."  The  first  combat  on  record  of 
this  kina  occurred  in  B.  0,  264,  arranged  by  the  brothers 
Brutns«^'  B>it  anchors  agree  that  the  pr.tctice  cornea  from 
tDiicli  ni'ore  remote  antiquity ;  and  ni^tition  of  it  is  made 
&erc  to  prepare  the  reader  to  undei^stand  some  of  ih^  causes 

BOntnler,  de  CtM.-  JjSwL  Ownibtu,  p.  98,who  givM  relBraioas. 

«  BUcher  ^u/Si^mfe  d^r  w^rtien  ArbeiJUr^,  96 :  Xenoph.  ifmora^.  III.  6, 1^ 
For  afiSO  days  in  tbe  y^ar  thoke  poor  working  peoole  male  and  female,  kM 
fto  drudse.    Xonophon.  4,  16;    Bd.kh,  SUJberbergwtrk^  8.  125. 

7Xenophon.  Z>«  Ve^tigcii,  cap.  iv. 

•  Bftcher,  ^ufttatufe,'  eto.  8.  frO;  Drumann  Arbeiier  uitd  CottmuiUtten,  If. 
11-23. 

.  vBddch,  PuMie  tcowm^.  ftf  Ihe  A,fhewUin9,  p.  268,  The  relebrated  piftn  of 
l(en6pbon  for  repleni^hfnff  the  Athenian  treasury  (De  VtOigaX.  cap.  iT.)waa 
t9  haTe  the  state. put  60,000  of  its  own  slaves  on  the  state  silver  mines  of 
Laur.am.  to  be  leased  to  eontrators,  He  evcm  t^e^  flgares  on  the  presum 
able  income  from  this  plan  of  rel'ef  to  the  state. 

JoFrietilfinder,  Darsttllunifm  au^  der  SUUngescfiichte  Boms,  11.  216. 

u  Gahl  and  Kooer  Ltfe  qffhe  Oreekt  and  Romans.  We  )dye  references  to 
modem  authors  so  that  readers  not  conversant  with  the  original  laui^uagei 
may  get  them  and  satisfy  thsmselTe.-*. 
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larlnng  at  the  bottom  of  the  evil  of  ancient  strikea  and  up- 
risings. GKbbon  relates  the  horrible  story  of  the  Syracofflan, 
L.  Domitias."  One  of  the  poor,  innocent  slaves  anring  his 
prsetorship,  one  day  while  assisting  in  the  chase,  Idlled  a 
wild  boar  of  enormoas  size  and  very  dangerous.  The  dar- 
ing deed  got  noised  about  until  it  reached  the  ear  of  Dom- 
itius  who  ordered  the  slave  to  be  brought  to  him  as  he  de- 
sired to  see  so  brave  a  man.  The  poor  creature  appeared 
before  this  fellow,  humbly  expecting  a  trifle  of  praise  so  sel- 
dom the  lot  of  the  Syracusian  slave.  To  his  horror,  how- 
ever, this  monster's  first  question  was,  what  kind  of  weapon 
or  means  were  employed  by  him  in  performing  the  deed. 
The  answer  was  a  javelin.  *^Are  you  not  aware  that  the  jave- 
lin is  a  weapon  for  gentlemen  ;  and  that  for  so  mean  a  crea- 
ture as  a  slave  to  use  the  weapons  of  men,  is  death  ?  "  Turn- 
ing to  his  soldiers  he  said,  **  take  this  slave  away  and  crucify 
him."  The  trembling  wretch  was  actually  crucified  upon 
the  spot.  The  heart  sickens  at  the  contemplation  of  our 
descent  from  such  a  type  of  monsters ! 

fiiicher  notes"  that  single  contractors  often  worked  800 
to  600  slaves  in  the  silver  mines  of  Laurium  and  that  con- 
victs who  were  government  property  were  sometimes  sold 
to  the  contractors  who  exploited  their  labor  in  their  own 
name.'^  Sometimes  intelligent  men  in  those  days  were  balf 
slaves  and  half  free,  being  enfeoffed  by  livery  of  seizin,  no 
doubt,  if  unambitious  of  freedom,  enjoying  thereby  some 
sulvantages  over  those  entirely  out  in  iJie  competitive  world. 
Suf^h  men  were  paid  a  per  diem,  varying  from  3  to  7  obo^ 
or  from  10  to  19  cents  for  their  labor." 

Calliaa  the  friend  of  Cimon,  B.  0.  460,  became  wealthy, 
managing  mines.  All  or  nearly  all  the  mines  were,  with 
the  ancients,  the  property  of  the  state.  The  state  contracted 
the  working  of  the  mines  to  enterprising  bosineas  men  who 
oftoi  hired  slaves  to  do  the  work.  These  oontrsctora  were 
often  men  of  noble  blood.  The  sense  of  the  social  structure 
being  against  conducting  or  managing  one's  own  business. 


i>GiblMiultat<teaMl#UIo/aeANMMAv«ri^VoL  L  p.  4&N.T.,1850: 
B5ckb,  aUbaiargwerht,  S.  122-3.  adds  tettmonr  to  this  luvrdhettrtedMBS  of 
tbe  wyii^it*.  xcf erring  to  Plato  who,  for  liis  pof eet  state,  wutod  only  Greeki 
exempt  from  alAvery. 


_    muMtmehafim,  1814^15. 
i>Wiie  Adh.  ^  AAadam*,  p.  164 
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Only  the  slaves  and  other  workmen,  those  who  actually  per- 
formed the  work,  were  doomed  to  suffer  the  odium  of  labor. 
Any  business  man  who  could  get  a  bond,  could  take  from 
the  state  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  a  mine;  and  sometimes 
even  the  slaves  themselves  were  to  be  had  of  the  state.  In 
this  case,  the  complete  outfit  was  contracted  for  by  the  in> 
dividual^  who  had  no  further  care  than  to  manipulate  pro- 
ducts and  gains.  Callias  and  Cimon  had  either  contracts 
for  or  ownership  in  the  mines  of  silver  at  Laurium,  located 
bo  the  southeastward  of  Athens  about  30  miles.^*  Their 
names  appear  also,  but  vaguely  in  connection  with  the 
Pangseus  mines  in  Thrace.  It  is  known  that  Thucidydes 
the  celebrated  historian  owned  mining  property  in  Mace- 
donia. He  was  a  rich  slave  owner  and  optimate.  One 
Sofdas  a  Thracian  contractor  hired  from  Nicias  a  thousand 
slayes,  at  an  oholua  per  day  each."  Hyponicus  rented  or 
hired  as  many  as  600  slaves  to  these  contractors  and  re- 
ceived, as  Xenophon  tells  us,  a  mina  daily  for  their  labor. 
Philemonides  for  300  slaves  eot  half  a  mina?^ 

Public  servants  were  not  always  fi*ee.  Wages  in  the  time 
of  Peridee  stood  about  as  follows:^*  for  a  common  laborer 
who  carried  dirt,  3  oholi^  or  lOJ  cents  per  day.  A  gar- 
dener got  14  cents;  a  sawyer  of  wood,  one  drachm,  or  19 
cents;  a  carpenter  received  sometimes  as  high  as  17^  cents 
while  millers  in  the  grain  mills  received  15  to  IS  cents. 
Scribes  or  copyists  no  more.  The  architect  of  the  temple 
of  Minerva  got  no  more  than  the  stone  sawyer  and  others 
only  as  much  as  the  common  laborer.  His  ns^e  was  Polias. 
Boeckh  says  he  received  one  drachm  or  exactly  17^  cents. 
The  hypogrammateua  or  secretary  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  buildings  got  only  5  oholi  or  about  15  cents. 

The  fares  for  traveling  conveyances  were  also  very  low. 
In  fact,  the  clerks  and  public  ofScials  of  every  kind  were 
government  subjects  who  received  low  salaries  and  worked 
Tone  hours.  Their  life  was  a  constant  drudgery.  The  su- 
penntendents  themselves  were  officers  of  family  or  blood. 
They  were  citizens;  but  the  dignity  of  their  position  re- 
strained them  from  receiving  any  recompense. 

uFlataroh.  CVmon.    Comelini  Nepos.  dmm;  *'noii  tarn  generosus  quam 
pecvnioenB,  qui  masBas  pecnniafl  ex  metallis  fecerat.'* 

»  Xenophon,  Ik  Vectgal.  I.  4,  14;    Plutarch,  Niaias,  4. 

u  Xenophon,  /d.  1,  o.  I  16,  isBOokh,  Pub.  Bern.  Athen.  p.  164. 

M  An  oDOluB  was  9yi  ots,  a  drachma  19. 
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1!hn%  in  Greece,  Rome  and  everywhere  throughout  a;n* 
tiquity,  such  were  the  oppressive  conditions  that  the  intelli- 
gent among  the  working  classes,  goaded  by  their  sufferins^s, 
were  on  the  aleit,  sometimes  for  revenge,  sometimes  for 
objects  of  amelioration,  but  oflener  from  sheer,  reckless 
despair,  and  ready  to  strike  out  in  bloody  rebellion  against' 
their  master. 

With  this  statement  on  general  causes  of  strikes  We  pro- 
ceed with  the  story  of  the  greatest  of  all,  belonging  purely 
to  this  category  of  human  resistance,  to  be  found  either  in 
ancient  or  modem  times. *^  It  may  be  plausiblv  conjectured' 
that  this  great  strike  in  turning  the  tables  agamst  tne  Athe-. 
nians  and  thus  deciding  the  celebrated  lE^elbponnesian  war 
against  them  and  the  little  democracy  tftat  had  groWn  up 
in  the  Athenian  civilization  and  refinement,  went  far  toward 
suppressing  the  true  progress  of  the  human  race."* 

The  silver  mines  of  Lau^ium,  30  miles  south  froni  the' 
oity  of  Athens,  were  among  theresoui'cesof  Athenian  Wealths 
They  belonged  to  the  govei'iiment.  the  methodii  oS  oV 
tainihg  the  precious  metal  was  by  arduous  labor,  wit;^9i:^t 
much  of  the  modein  machinery."  Diodorus  describing  tb^ 
Egyptian  mines  between  Oaptbs  and'  Cosseir,  picturls  tli^ 
Sufferings  of  the  poor  convicts,  and  barbarians'  woifkiii^ 
there; "  and  Biieher  Says  that  was  illso  the  casb  with  tlios^ 
working  the  Lauriiin  mtneQ.**  According  to  tliis^  riien  iti^ 
women  in  great  numbers  Who  had  comtnitted  sOrrie  criiji'^* 
ajj;aih8t  the  state  or  otherwise,  were  dragged  iri^  the  suoiiet'- 
ranean  cavern,  stripped  etitirely  of  their  clo'ttiinjg,  t&e^ 
bodies  painted,  theii^  fegs  loaded'  with  chains  aiid  Itx  t1 " 
frtghtful  condition.  Set  Jit  worl^  dri]liri&  t^^  r<ickj  bifief^ 
it  m  pieces  and  carrying:  it  to  thte  mouth  of  the  shtifli,  Qii 
side  the  mine  Were  smith eries,  machine  sho^y  for  nillKtna 
staniping  mills,  water  lank^  and  courses  for  washiriBf  %w 
metal,  wagon  shops  for  making  and  I'epairit^g  vehiife  c^ 
conveyance  and  other  conveniences  necessary  foir  so  fit€ia*t 
an  industry,  employing  great  numbers  of  slav'es  aii'4  ff^edf* 
men  for  carrying  on  the  works. 

*i  The  greater  nprisinge  are  known,  not  as  strikes  bat  as  servile  wais;  al» 
thoiyEli  we  Bometimes  confouod  them  with  8MkB<<, 

^Drumann,  Arbeiter  uvd  Communiaten  in  Orie^erUand  ttnd  Som,  S.  <H. 

ssDiodorus  Bibliothec(f  Hiftarioa,  V.  38, 

«* Biieher,  jlt|/i«^ndc  der  uvfieien  Arb.  S.  96.  . 

« Compare  Plutarch,  Nidas  and  Crassm  Comp.  InU.  Pfwtaroh  here  avera- 
that  the  workmen    un  lei-  Nii  ias  were  often  ma  efactors  and  convict'*. 
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,  :IFIi«ife  mines  of  Lanriam  were  in  operation  when  the  Pe- 
lopoimesian  war  broke  oat,  B.  C.  432,  between  the  Spartans 
2flxd  Athenians,  which  lasted  27  years*  Thnoidydes  speaks- 
88  tboagh  the  offer  held  oat  to  the  workmen  employed  as 
slaves  by  the  Athenians,  of  18  cents  per  day  nniformly,  was 
a  very  tempting  one,**  They  were  poor  dependents,  some 
slaves,  some  freedmen,  some  convicts,  subjected  to  abnse, 
thrown  p.el*mel  together,  driven  to  hard  work,  poorly  fed^. 
tiiose  within  the  mines,  naked  and  suffering,  and  utterly 
destitute  of  that  feeling  known  to  us  as  patriotism,  although 
many  of  them  were  Athenians."  During  this  obstinate 
struggle  the  Laoed^emoniaii  forces,  B.  0.  418,  approached 
aA  near  to  Athens  as  Deeelea,  a  garrisoned  frontier  town 
in  Bcetia  held  by  them,  where  they  established  themselves 
Qver  against  the  Athenian  lines.  The  distance  between 
Deeelea  on  the  borders  of  Boetia  and  Athens  is  only  about 
30  miles.  The  Athenian  ergdsteria  or  workshops  were 
manned  in  part  by  slaves.^  So,  whether  in  the  shops  and 
mtsenals  at  Athens,  or  in  the  silver  mines  of  Laurinm,  both 
of  which,  diuing  war  time,  were  indispensable  for  supply- 
ing money  and  arms,  the  sinews  of  production  were  not 
^niekeiied  by  that  peculiarly  inspiriting  argent  known  to  as 
as  patriotism.  Labor  hated  alike  home,  fatherland  and  em- 
nloy^r.  When  war  broke  out  the  laborer,  instead  of  tam- 
ing Ua  power  and  geaias  to  swift  production  of  engines  for 
hnlrling  missilea  of  dostractiovi  among  the  invaders  of  his 
temtry^y  aou^t  in  the  vortex  of  fierce  disturbance,  some 
fiflS^ir^  of  retreat  from  the  monstrous  crnellies  of  bondage. 

I  Xbua  in  this  pivotal  contest  l^etween  the  Spartans  and 
Atkeniana,  compared  with  the  Spartans' treatment  of  the 
Bdtorte  or  La^edesmonian  slaves,  the  Athenians  with  all  the 
hoTSors  that  have  been  pictured,  were  mild,  we  find  the 
gtieiitah6e  intensified  beyond  endurance.  Compared  with 
Spartan  suavity,  philosophy  and  moral  advancement,  the 
Athenians  were  as  civilization  to  barbarism;  for  Sparta  had 
naver  qroestioned  the  claims  of  Pagan  aristocracy  and  Ly- 
Qtirgus  n^4  built  upon  it  in  all  its  austere  presumptiveness  a 
ring  or  eoBimunity  of  about  one-third  the  population  and 
damned  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  a  stage  of  slavery 

»  Thnoy^ldea.  J)t  BdU  I^lcponnuiaeo,  VII.  27,  Already  qnoted.   p.  107. 
S7BUclier,  AHfilSnde  d.  unjreiet^  Arb.  S.  81. 

S8  Drntnann;  Arb.  u.  CommuniHen  in  Oriedienland  «.  Rom,  S.  64,*    "Auolk 
In  den  Fi.briken,  cpYaorcpia,  sah  man  nar  Solaven." 
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very  little  better  than  that  of  naked  convicts  described  by 
DiodoroB  in  the  gold  mineB  of  Egypt."  Yet  notwitlistuid- 
ing  the  brutal  example  the  poor  Blaree  had  jost  witnessed, 
of  Spartan  treachery,  in  asBassinating  2,000  brSTs  helots 
«  few  years  before,"  some  knowiedee  of  which  they  must 
certainly  have  poBsesaed  "  we  find  the  poor  Athenian  work- 
men readily  accepting  an  ofi'er  by  the  Spartans  and  joining 
them  in  great  numbers  Bgninet  their  own  fatherland. 

Undoubtedly  this  was  a  very  dangerous  exploit  of  the 
strikers  and  could  not  have  succeeded  withoat  some  or^n- 
izatioD.  But  we  are  left  in  the  dark  regarding  moat  of  the 
deiniia.  No  doubt  the  ne&r  approach  of  the  Lacedeemonian 
forces  and  the  demoralization  of  the  Atheniane  as  welt  as 
their  ingratitude,  together  with  the  arrogance  of  Cimon 
and  the  revenges  of  Alcihiadea,  might  have  had  much  to 
do  with  it. 

This  great  strike  must  have  been  plotted  by  the  men 
themaelvee.  We  are,  through  the  two  or  three  brief  refer- 
ences to  it,  given  us  by  the  historiaDs"  left  to  infer  that  it 
must  have  been  well  concerted,  violent  and  awift.  The  in- 
ference is  unequivocal  that  in  113,  B.  C.  20,000  miners,  me- 
chanice,  teamsters  and  laborers  suddenly  struck  work;  and 
at  a  moment  of  Athens'  greatest  peril,  fought  themselves 
looHe  from  their  masters  and  their  chains.  These  20,000 
workmen  made  a  desperate  holt  for  the  Spartan  garrison 
newly  established  at  Decelea  on  the  borders  of  Bcetia.  The 
strike  mast  hav«  been  the  more  desperate  on  acooont  of 
the  offers  held  out  to  tbem  by  the  ent^my.  One  of  the  offers 
was  that  they  should  be  provided  with  work  which  they 
eliould  perform  on  their  own  reckoning;  bnt  that  they 
should  pay  onlf  a  part  of  it  to  their  masters  or  employers. 
At  this  lav.  bv  industry  and  patience  they  could  not  only 
luld  lay  by  a  certain  sum  with  which  to 

jui.  in.  11,  V.  so  , 

80,  msnscre  of  iIm  Helati,  B.  O.  IM,  M  *i^,  p.  IDS,  sq 
mace  onderour.enE  ui  ii:  ephony  uui-lne  the  gi«4t  np- 
lODlFUH,  Atbenlon  HJid  Suirtacui ;  and  Ilt«  ume  mi 
mi-^laverv  rebsUlon  Id  ths  United  SutM,wlth  huh* 

BeHo  Pel.  Vl,  91.  VIII.  t,  Vll.  BT;  Xenophon,  Dt 
sann,  Ari.  v.  CMntn,   S.  M-     BUcber,  AuhaM:  tttt- 

"Im  Jahre  "ot  Cbr.  418   echlUfien  Hob  S0,<»0  Athen- 

ij  dm  LakcflBimoDlem,  sin  H]iirsrer  SsbUg  fBr  den 

BiMsUb,  Lovriidie  SUberlnrffmrh,  S.  BO-1,  alio  nm- 
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bay  themselves  free.     UnaccuBtomed  to  plenty  and  sud- 
denly thus  provided  with  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  they 
naturally  gave  themselves  up  to  indulgence  to  some  extent 
for  Dr.  Di  umann  tells  us  that  many  of  tho  slaves  lived  bet- 
ter than  the  treedraen  themselves,  though  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  their  dissipating."     The  statement  of  Dr.  Biicher, 
that  this  strike  of  the  workmen  of  Athens  was  a  heavy  blow 
to  the  mining  operations  of  the  Laurian  silver  diggings,  con- 
firms the  importance  of  this  immense  uprising  in  Attica. 
The  sudden  loss  of  20,000  workmen,  inured  to  the  hard- 
ships of  mining  life,  and  drilled  to  the  mechanical  nice- 
ties of  the  assays  for  the  money  supply,  of  the  wagon 
works,  and  of  the  armories  at  Athens  where  most  of  the 
saberA,  slings,    daggers,  javelins,  campaign  wagons  and 
other   impedimenta  of  war  were  constructed,  is  known, 
to  have  been  a  serious  set  back  to  the  progress  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  conflict:     But  while  it  disheartened  the  Athen- 
ians it  proportionately  encouraged  and  delighted  the  Lace- 
daemonians ;  and  as  the  latter  were  not  of  the  party  of  pro- 
gress but  engaged  in  invidious  activity  against  the  Athen- 
ians, at  that  time  the  most  democratic  and  advanced  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  it  acted  directly  against  the  evolution  of 
mankind.     No  one  pretends  to  deny  that  the  Spartans, 
boasting  of  the  hegemony  of  their  youth  and  their  conse<- 
quent  warlike  prowess,  were  mad  with  jealousy  against  the 
wondrous  work  of  Athenian  philosophy,  letters,  fine  art  and 
polish ; — the  very  adornments,  theoretical  and  mechanical, 

**  Dramann,  Arbeiler  tmd  Oommunisten  in  Orieehenland  tmd  Bom,  S.  M.  "  Dw 
gp&Bste  Theil  der  20.000,  welctae  im  i>eloponiie8lschen  Kriege  in  Attica  zn.  der 
spartanischen  Besatzunt^  in  Decelia  entliefen,  kam  aus  Fabriken.  Mltunter 
wnrdelhnen  geatattet,  fttr  eigene  Becbnimg  zu  arbeiten,  nnd  ein  Gewissea  theil  an 
ihre  Herren  abzugeben ;  so  konuteu  fteissige  and  sparsame  eine  Samme  ertkbrigeu 
nnd  sich  loskaufen;  manche  machten  mehr  Anfwand  als  die  Freien."  Bttcher 
says,  S.  21:  "  Wo  vlele  Sklaven  derselben  Nationalitat  in  einer  Stadt  ztisammen 
lebten,  sagt  Platon,  (legg.  VI.  p.  777),  geacMhe  grosses  Unbeil,  wasdoch  nur  auf 
wirliche  Aofst&nde  mit  all  ihren  Graueln  za  deuten  iat."  So  also  at  Borne 
the  feeling  was  against  the  poorest  class  and  aggravated  by  a  fear  of  their  mati- 
nies.  Cato  the  elder  was  a  hard-hearted  slave-driver  as  Livy,  (XXXIX.  40). 
coolly  hints,  without  seeming  to  imagine  that  brutal  treatment  of  a  menial 
waa  inhumanity.  Macrobins,  (Shttumahorum  Libri,  I,  zi.  2.  25-30,)  says  that  in 
Borne  so  great  waa  the  cruelty  of  citizens  to  the  laboring  class  that  Gk>d  himself 
protested :  "Audi  igitnr  quanta  indignatio  de  serul  supplicio  caelum  peae- 
tranerit.  anno  enim  i>OBt  Bomam  conditam  quadringentesimo  septuagesimo 
quarto  Autranius  quidam  Maximus  senium  suum  ueberatum  patibuloque  con- 
atrictum  ante  spetaculi  oommissionem  per  circum  egit:  ob  quam  causam  indigo 
natUB  luppiter  Annio  cuidam  per  quietem  imperauit  ut  senatui  nuntiaret  non 
aibi  placuisse  plenum  crudelitatis  admissum."  Thus  cruelty  with  other  griev- 
ances caused  them  to  revolt.  Of  course,  those  who  were  already  free  were  stiR 
more  fortunate.  It  is  curious  that  the  law  waa  such  that  the  slaves  remained 
alavee  even  after  winning  fbe  strike. 
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-which  have  in  oonrse  of  gabsequent  ages  succeeded  in  rid- 
ding the  world  of  slavery.  Yet  we  find  in  this  great  striVe 
20,000  workingmen  revolting  and  taming  their  Uiuscle 
ttgainst  their  own  comparatively  progressive  institutions, 
thus  doing  all  in  their  power  to  aid  the  Spartans  in  subdu- 
ing thifl  growing  Athenian  intelligence.  Of  course  we  can- 
not blame  them  for  resistance ;  for  it  raised  them,  although 
it  doomed  their  cause.  The  brilliant  Athenians  were,  after 
a  straggle  of  27  years,  defeated  and  the  Spartans  succeeded 
in  re-establishing  the  old,  jealous,  conservative  paganism — 
that  deadliest  enemy  of  freedom,  the  nursery  of  slavery,  the 
home  of  priestcraft  and  of  aristocracy,  ever  inculcating 
belief  in  divine  right  of  few  against  many. 

Not  far  from  Decilea  on  the  Athenian  seacoast,  ab6ut  five 
miles  to  the  sontlieastward  of  the  Laurian  silver  mines,  was 
the  little  minins  city  of  Sunion.  There  was  an  old  castle 
at  this  place,  which,  like  that  in  the  forest  of  Sicily,*^  was 
under  the  aegis  of  a  poweiifnl  divinity  who  recognized  the 
workingman  and  protected  him,  whatever  his  deeds  or  his 
guilt,  so  long  as  he  could  hold  himself  within  its  walls. 

It  was  about  the  close  of  the  first  Labor  war  of  Eunus  of 
Sicily  that  another  enormous  and  horribly  bloody  strike  oc- 
curred in  the  mines  of  Laurium.**  The  men  undertook  and 
carried  out  the  same  plan  as  that  of  Decelia,  and  struck  work 
to  the  number  of  more  than  a  thousand."  It  must  have 
been  a  memorable  and  shockingly  sanguinary  event.  Sun- 
ion  was  the  stronghold  of  the  silver  mines."  By  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  as  presented  to  us  in  the  meagre  details 
given,  no  improvement  for  the  comfort  of  the  miners  had 
ever  been  introduced  since  the  great  strike  of  Decelea.  The 
poor  creatures  were  still  suffering  under  the  lash,  delving 
B60  out  of  the  365  days  in  the  year,  naked,  men  and  women  in- 
dlscriminately  tugging  under  the  clubs  of  heartless  foremen 
and  directors,  the  same  as  ages  before,"    That  these  poor 

**  flee  Second  SioUian  Labor  War,  chap.  xi.  where  It  Is  related  that  the  strikers 
irsre  actually  shielded  by  the  god  of  the  castle,  and  no  one  dared  to  disturb  them 
vntil  they  had  organised  that  mighty  rebellion. 

SB  A  inil  account  of  this  strike-war  occurs  in  chap.  z.  pp.  TOU^/O.  q.  ▼. 

S8  Augustin  de  eiv,  d,  m.  26,  tells  us  also  of  a  great  uprising  of  the  minors 
in  MacedoDia. 

V  Bdckh,  Laiuriuhe  miberbergwerk,  8.  90. 

w  Athenaeus,  I>eipno8opkUta,  VL  p.  271:  quoting  E.  Poseidonius,  the  oontin- 
Dator  of  the  HUlories  of  Polybius  says:  "  KaX  ai  iroXAal  M  ajJrot  'Attuciu  jxvptddc« 
rjS>v  OUC9TW  i*6tfiiyaL  tipyoiovro  ra  iiiraXka^  Ooo-et&rtyto^  'y<>*^>'  ^\  ^^^o^  km 
•novrdvTot  ^gtrly  ainoii  jcara^ovevaai  fjikv  tov«  ivi  rStv  iirrakkttv  ^vKokw,  KarftA*- 
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jpei^e,  Vk9m  of  whom  were  freedmen  had  dieir  liftbor  or* 
^a^izditioDS  is  proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  Bockh 
€iomiq<eQts  upon  the  passage  of  Dempstheoes  against  Pan- 
Wus,''  showing  a  quarrel  of  the  contractors  iu  t^e  mines 
with  the  tra^e  unions.  These  quarrels  were  frequent  occur- 
rences in  tb  ose  days.  It  might  have  ,been  some  similar  trouble 
•that  caupQd  the  pprisings  we  are  describing,  although  it  oc- 
curred in  later  times. 

More  th$^n  a  thousand  of  the  miners  one  day  simultane- 
•C)psly  struck  work  and  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  protect- 
ing castle  of  Bunion  where  they  claimed  and  secured  pro- 
teciicm  from  the  divine  guardian  that  watched  over  this  holy 
institutii^n**® 

Should  any  one  complain  of  us  for  dragging  religion  into 
o^ir  history  of  the  ancient  lowly,  their  tolly  will  here  be 
seen.  It  i^  another  of  the  numerous  instances  showing  that 
labor,  pontics  and  religion  were  all  i^n^titutions  of  govern- 

iSfa^ai  ^  vnv  ivt.  ^vvljf  iutflbiKokiy  «^at  ivi  vakvv  xp6vov  rop^oroi  Ti|v  'Arrueqy* 
^I^TOf)  affv  hlkat'pht^  'orc  kai  Sf  StxcMf  ^  owripa.  f^p  Soitkuy  tarhfrrduns  iyivwo.  See 
9l8oJKk^kli.S,d23. 

w  See  t)6moBth,  Agt.  Pant.  966-7.    The  eranoi  mentioned  were  the  verltftble 

itrade  unions,  corresponding  with  the  Roman  collegia,  the  French  Jurandee  and  the 

EogUfih  trade  nsigas.    The  tbiatoi,  as  we  persistently  explain,  were  that  brenoh 

'mftiB  eri^rici  \mLet  had  in  charge  the  entertainments  and  solemnities.    We  have 

Mm&y  shown  that  slaves  often  holonged  to  the  imions.    Foncart,  {AMiociationi  B^ 

iU[iett«Mf«  CheM  fA»  Greets  p.  121  and  219,  inscrij^ion  No.  88),  mentions  an  important 

itofMp't'it>n  shoViHg  that  ofie  Xanthos  a  Lydan  slave  belonging  to  a  Boman 

Intoned  painrOrbifis,  I6unde4  e  leBDple  at  the  ininee  aad  oonsecrated  it  to  the 

moon  goa.    ThiB  moon  god  in  return  lor  the  favor  protected  the  slaves.    The 

•slab  bears  eviiience  from  which  we  quote  the  first  six  lines  as  follows; 

UavBot  AvKtof  Fatov  'Op^tov  jcatfctdovira  rb  tcp  hvrov  iirivbs 

aKaBdfiTov  wfiocdytiVf  jcotfapi^tforw  8i  anh  <rK6pS»v  KoX^oipittp 
KoX  yvvaucbv,  Xovat^iivovs  M  ieara«ceyaAa  avm}/uicp^v  f  lavopciJ- 
«<r0ai,  K«l  he  twk  yvvaiKtittv  did  cirrd  np.«pwy  Xov4rap.c>a}i'jcara- 
ice^oAa  ciflrirop«v«r0ai  aiBii/i^tpihVf  xaX  avb  v€Kpov  Jid  ^/xcpMi^fic/ca* 
The  remarlcs  of  Foucart  in  the  text,  p., 121  are:    "  Celui  qui,  vers  le  deiudftme 
siecle'apres  liotr^  dre,  fntroduisit  dans  I'A'ttiquele  culfe  de  M8n,6taitunesclave 
lycien,  employ^  par  on  propri6taire  remain  aux  travaux  des  mines.    C'6tait  le 
dleu  lui-mlme  qui,  dans  une  apparition  on  dans  an  songe,  I'avait  invito  A  Cle- 
ver le  temple.    Aussi  le  fondateur  a-t-il  pris  soln  de  r6peter,  dans  les  deux  in- 
scriptions, qu'il  ex6cutait  le  ddslr  de  M§n:  c'6tait  mettre  alnsi  sous  sa  protection 
le  reglement  qu'il  6dictait:  Moi,  Xanthos,  Lycien,  appartenant  &  CtHxia  Orbius, 
j'ai  consacr6  le  temple  de  Mdn  Tyriumos,  pour  me  oonformer  &  la  volont6  dn 
dleu."   We  would  like  to  ask  how  a  poor  slave  working  in  the  mines  could  found, 
•erect  and  consecrate  a  great  temple  so  solid  that  its  ruins  and  inscriptions  re- 
main as  testimony  to  this  day  ?   Foucart  in  his  desire  to  prove  that  all  those  in- 
scriptions were  purely  religious  and  nothing  more,  forgets  that  a  slave  so  lowly 
could  do  no  such  thing.    He  was  simply  managing  officer  of  a  great  trade  union 
so  Democratic  that  social  distinctions  were  unknown  to  it.    This  eranos  erected 
the  temple. 

40  Schambach,  Der  Italische  Selavenaufiand,  S.  0:  '*nm  620  a.  a.-134v.  Chr. 
■empdrten  slch  die  in  den  Laurischen  SUberberken  arbeitend^i  Sklaven,  tddteten 
ihre  Wachter,  nahmen  das  EasteU  von  Sunlon  ein  and  verwtksteten  Attiks  lange 
.Zeit. 
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mpnt.  Let  the  reader  imagine  a  thonsand  workingmen 
safely  protected  from  the  most  deadly  enemies,  by  a  god! 
But  not  only  for  a  day  or  two  were  they  thus  screened  fronr 
the  wrath  of  armed  soldiers  who  had  orders  to  spear  every 
one  of  the  strikers  the  instant  he  was  seen  outside  the 
sacred  pale,  but  for  months  this  continued  and  there  were 
battles  fought  and  frequent  and  successful  sallies  made  by 
the  workingmen  all  under  the  protecting  arm  of  the  god. 

The  strikers  killed  their  overseers,  rushed  into  the  town, 
took  possession,  got  the  temple  to  sleep  in,  organized  them- 
selves for  combat,  took  the  arms  from  the  armories,  and 
for  a  long  time  laid  waste  the  country  on  every  side,  re- 
maining masters  of  the  stronghold  within.  The  mayor  of 
the  city,  one  Heraklitos,**  after  their  rage  was  probably  spent, 
succeeded  in  defeating  them  when  in  all  probability  the 
usual  brutalities  of  wholesale  crucifixion  were  enacted  and 
nearly  every  one  put  to  death.  This  is  the  more  certain 
because  at  this  time,  B.  0.  133,  the  Romans  were  not  only 
masters  of  all  Greece,  but  their  contractors  were  operating 
the  silver  mines  at  Lauriam,  for  which  kind  of  employment 
they  had  a  peculiar  fondness. 

Another  strike  and  bloody  stampede  of  a  similar  kind 
took  place  at  the  gold  mines  of  Pangaetus  in  Macedonia, 
which  was  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  get  into  the  history 
of  Augustin,  and  Scharabach  mentions  it  as  another  import- 
ant occurrence.** 

41  OroBias.  V.  9:  ^  In  metaDfs  qaoqne  Afheiil«iiainm  idem  tnnraltiu  forrlU* 
ab  HeraclitoprsBtore  discassafi  est.'* 

4s  Schambach,  Der  Itali$ehe  Sklanenaufiland,  8.  ff :  "  Auch  die  griechache  Welt 
wurde  in  tlhnlicher  weise,  wenn  such  in  geringerer  Ansdehnung,  heimgesucht. 
Nach  Angustin  de  civ.  m,  26  verwtteteten  knrz  vor  dem  Ausbmche  das  ersten 
BiciliBchen  Sklavenkxieges  empdrte  Sklavenbanden  Hacedonian  ttnd  die  anatoea> 
enden  Qebiete. 


OHAPTEE  VI 

GRIEVANCES. 

LABOR  TROUBLES  AMONG  THE  ROMANS. 
MORE  BLOODY  PLANS  OF  SALVATION  TBIESD. 

Tbm  iRABonLs  FLA.N  ill  Itftly— Epideinio  Upmingf — ^Attempt  to 
?ire  the  City  of  Rome  and  have  Things  commpo— Oompir* 
acy  of  Slaves  at  the  Metropolis — Two  Traitors — Betrayal — 
Deaths  on  the  ^oman  Gibbet — Another  Great  Uprising  at  Se- 
tift-<-&pected  Oaptnre  of  the  World — Land  of  Wine  and 
2)alight-**Again  the  Traitor,  Uie  Betrayal  and  Gibbet— The 
Iraedbto  Plan  a  Failure-^Strike  of  the  Agricottural  Laborers 
in  iEtradar— S]i^?e  Labor-Character  of  the  Etruscans — Expe- 
dition of  Glabror-Fighting — Slaves  Worsted-— Punishment 
.  on  the  dreadful  Cross,  Uie  ancient  Block  fiof  the  Low-bom — 
ISnormons  Strike  in  the  Land  of  Labor  Orgsp^ations — One 
Glimpse  at  the  Cause  and  Origin  of  Italian  Brigandage — La- 
borers, Mechanics  and  Agriculturers  Driven  to  Despair — 
The  great  Uprising  in  Apulia — ^Fierce  Fighting  to  the  Dag- 
ger's Bjltr—Tttd  Overthrow,  the  Dungeon  and  the  Cross. —  ^ 
IVoof  Dug  fiom  Fragments  of  Lost  History. 

BvaiBJtB  894  labor  mtttinies  are  koown  to  have  occurred  at 
Bpme.  There  was  one  of  a  desperate  nature  in  the  year 
417,  B.  0„  while  Lanataa,  P.  Luoretius  and  Sporius  Butilns 
wiere  tribimeB  under  thecoDsnle  Vibulanns  and  OapitolinuB.^ 
T|da  was  during  the  PelopoDueiiiaB  war  and  the  fact  that  it 
o^fiixme^  about  the  same  time  with  the  great  strike  of  the 
20,000'  miners  and  artisans  at  Athens,  shows  that  the  asser- 
tion made  by  the  investigation  of  the  United  States  Bureau 

iLlvy,  Anndles,  lib.  IV.  45. 

s  Aatbors  differ'a  little  as  to  dates,     Tlie  difference  it  agreed  to  witliln 
tbree  years :  i.  e.  B.  C.  413  £or  the  Atbenian  aed  417  tor  the  Boman  strike. 
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of  Labor,  that  panics  and  depressions  are  simultaneoos  and 
somewhat  epidemic  in  character,  is  true.'  This  remarka- 
ble phenomenon  will  repeatedly  exhibit  itself  as  we  proceed. 
Livy  states  that  in  the  same  year  the  city  of  Cnmse  in  Cam- 
pania, long  inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  but  located  only  a 
short  distance  to  the  southward  of  Rome,  had  been  taken/ 
Undoubtedly  some  of  the  conspirators  whose  story  we  are 
about  to  recount,  were  Greeks.  Syracuse,  a  Greek-speaking 
city,  being  brought  into  contact  at  the  same  time  by  the 
novel  adventures  of  Nicias  and  Cimou,  must  have  afforded 
the  slaves  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  news  of  the  great 
strike  pending  at  Decelea.  On  the  whole,  judging  from 
the  established  fact  that  strikes  and  uprisings  among  work- 
ingmen  are  nearly  always  contagious,  it  may  safely  be  set 
down  as  probable  that  these  historical  events  were  simul- 
taneous. At  any  rate,  the  warning  words  of  Macrobius, 
that  'Hhe  more  slaves  the  more  enemies"'  would  have  been 
applicable  to  both  Ghreeks  and  Bomans;  for  though  deliv- 
ered subsequently,  they  were  always  true. 

Enthused  by  some  subtile  agency,  whether  of  emissaries 
from  secret  societies,  or  straggling  travelers  or  pirates  bring- 
ing exaggerated  accounts  from  Greece,  or  whether  goaded 
to  the  act  by  their  own  misery  neither  of  which  wil  ever  be 
explained,  we  know  that  in  the  night,  in  the  year  4l7,  ac- 
cording to  our  own  reckoning,  or  419  according  to  Biicher,* 
the  slaves  in  a  conjuration  they  had  previously  concocted, 
arose  and  attempted  to  fire  the  city  of  Borne.  Their  hatred 
was  not  only  against  their  bonds  |ier  ssy  but  also  extremely 
intense  against  the  aristocracy  who,  ever  since  the  time  of 
their  beloved  king  Servins  TuUius,  K  0.  578-534,  had  op- 
^  pressed  them  through  both  fear  and  jealousy.  Tullius  was 
the  6th  Boman  king ;  and  of  all  others  since  the  great 
Numa  the  most  friendly  to  the  poor  and  lowly.  His  sym- 
pathy was  the  stronger  for  his  having  once  been  a  slave 
himself.  He  restored  the  arrangement  of  Numa  that  had 
regulated  their  trades  and  economic  relations.  He  upheld 
the  old  trade  organization.    As  to  the  slaves,  it  is  probable 

tConsnlt  First  Annval  B&pori  qffhe  United  SUOu  Btreau  qf  Labor,  ISSa. 
pp.  15  and  290  referlng  to  panics  and  depre  sions. 

« LIT.  lib.  IV.  cap  44,  tin.  CnmsB  w.is  also  the  blrthplaot  of  BloMina  the 
rich  labor  agitator,  q.  v.  chapter  on  Aristonicus. 

s  MaoroDliu,  SatumaUorum  Lihri,  1.  11. 

6  Bttcher,  Avftt&ndt  der  ut^Hen  Arbeiter,  S.  84. 
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tbat  lie  also  greatly  assisted  them.  All  who  could  count 
upon  enough  freedom,  he  organized.  He  added  to  the 
first  class  of  Numa's  system  two  centuries.''  This  was  rec* 
ognizing  in  them  some  power  of  defence  and  an  element  of 
dignity.  When  this  good  man  died,  the  nohility,  mad  with 
jealously,  overtuiiied  some  of  the  laws  and  regulations  he 
had  established.  Even  during  his  life,  such  was  their  hatred 
that  they  plotted  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  in  which 
many  poor  working  people  fell  victims  Before  he  died, 
he  caused  to  be  e  ^graved  or  otherwise  chronicled,  a  consti- 
tution which  greasy  favored  the  slave  population  and  the 
freedmen ;  bnt  it  was  swept  out  of  existence  by  those  who 
saooeeded  him. 

To  clearly  exhibit  the  state  of  human  credulity  in  ancient 
times  as  well  ba  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  proletarian  the- 
ory of  Saviors  and  the  prevalent  beliefs  in  immaculate  con- 
ceptions, it  may  here  be  stated  that  Servius  Tullius  was 
imagined  a  descendant  of  a  slave  on  his  mother's  side  and 
of  a  god  on  hisfather'a  This  may  really  and  consistency 
with  the  Pagan  faith  have  been  perfectly  true;  because  ac- 
cording to  that  religion  any  pcUerfamUicts,  or  head  of  a 
noble  gene  family  was  a  god  and  there  was  a  law  giving 
him  privilejge  to  have  children  by  his  female  slaves'  All 
strikes  and  uprisings  had  been  easily  subdued  under  Ser- 
vius  Tullius.  The  massacre  of  the  slaves  alluded  to  was 
not  in  the  least,  so  far  as  we  have  information,  instigated 
by  him,  but  by  the  jealous  nobility  who  could  not  bear  to 
see  a  favor  shown  the  poor  whom  they  despised.  After 
King  Tarquin  acceded  to  the  throne  and  the  good  work  of 
Tullius  was  destroyed,  they  seem  to  have  revived  their  old 
uneasiness;  and  no  doubt  many  uprisings  actually  took 
plaoe  which  have  never  been  mentioned  in  history.  Thus, 
143  years  elapsed  before  the  occurrence  of  the  scene  we 
have  introduced.  The  intelligence  regarding  this  horror 
is  exceedingly  meagre.  Livy  simply  relates  that  the  hap- 
piness of  the  Roman  people  was  this  year  disturbed,  not 
Dy  a  defeat  of  the  army  tlus  time,  but  by  ^'a  great  dan- 

t  Orelli,  InteripUonum  LaUnarum  Colledio,  no8.  1808,  S443,  4106;  Liyy, 
I.  48;    Drnmann,  S.  164;    Plutarob,  Numa,  17. 

•  Granier,  HUt,  de»  Clcutet  OuvrihreStp.  70.  Bnt  the  best  proof  of  this 
is  DionyBius  of  HalicamHstiu,  lib  I..  Consult  also  Bombarouni,  De  Car- 
tare  etaoMquo  ^fus  Um,  quoting  tke  law:  "Romulus  permiMlt  maratls  jus 
Tit»  ao  neoessitudinis  in  nxores  suas  indnlgere.*' 
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• 

ger."  Hie  chigractenzes  it  isde^d,  a^-prQdigiomk*  Tk^, 
Qipugh  all  the  partioularQ  are  not  give^.  i^9  pr<3)>al>ilitiof(, 
are,  that  it  w^a  a  niemorsvble.  ^m2>- 

A  certain  number  of  slaves  of  Rome  foianed  tk.ow^pix^ 
BGj.  to  oecretly  set  fire  to  the  city  in  the  nighty    The  plan 
was  to  fire  ti^e,  houses  in  many  places  at  once.    Then,, 
when  the  buildings  were  ablaze,  theiy  exx>eoted  a  st^m^d^ 
of  the  people  as  sometimes  occurs  at  a.  biiroing;  thiiatre  oa^ 
church,  on  which  ocoasipn  there  settles  a  horror  and  a, 
cj:aze,  i^e  people  losing  their  wits  and  thu$(  {il^ng  an  easj^ 
prey  to  a  few  weU  orgaiiiized  rujQSans  who,  with  a  sten^ 
l^ad^r  are  ablie  so  shi^ewdly  to  command  and  manage  as 
to  demolish,  plunder  and  make  off  with  much  that  ibn^ 
f^unes  leave  uncon^ujoaed.    This  was  the  intention,  of  t^e 
Boman  slave  conspiracy.    Th^y  made  their  plans  to  throw 
tljie  city  into  a  va^  confusion  aad  at  a  point  wh^n.  flames, 
and  fright  combined  to  perfect  the  moral  chaq^,  tp  e^ize^ 
ti^e  arms  from  the  armories  and  whatever  else  waa  avail- 
able, put  the  citizens  to  the  sword,  set  their  fellow,  slayei9> 
free,  and  having  completed  the  work  of  devastation,  tak% 
possession  of  ihe  property,  occupy  the  citadels  and  tha 
capitol  and  settle  down  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  women, 
whom  they  did  not  propose  to  hurt  in  their  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  men.    In  the  act  of  carrying  out  this  prodi^ 
ious  carnage  they  where  betra,yed  by  two  of  the  conepirar 
tors  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  such  attempts.    As  a  rer^ 
suit  the  ringleaders  were  seized  by  the  officers  of  justice 
and  crucified" 

It  is  very  singular  that  Livy,  usually  elabo^te  wheo. 
dwelling  upon  an  important  events  should  so  peremptonjljf 
dismiss  this  subject  which  he  introduces  as  one  of  the  hi^ 
torical  events  of  Rome  in  which  the  Roman  people,  as  it; 
were,  through  the  protecting  power  of  their  god  Jupiter, 
narrowly  escaped.  How  many  or  hpw  many  thoussoadSf 
were  crucified,  excepting  the  two  who  exposed  the  con- 
spiracy to  Jupiter, ^^  ig  not  stated  We  recsQl  this  to  mind 
with  the  more  interest,  since  later  uprisings  like  those  oi 
Eunus,  Aristonicus  and  Spartacus  were  followed  by  the 

9Liv.  lib.  IV.  46:  •'Annu"  felicitate  popuU  Romani  p«rieiilopotiiiBiQ- 
genti  qnam  clade  insignia '^  Of.  Dionys.  Halicar,  excerpt  xi. 

10  Dloiiysias  of  HalioarnassiLs,  AoechcBol.  Bhomaike,  xil.  5. 

u  Idem,  iV.  45:  "Avertlt  ne.aad  i  oonsUia  Jupiter,  indeciflque  dac- 
mra  comprhenensi  sontes  poscas  dederunt.'* 
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^KeeuUon  ^  ihoii8a3i48  iipon  the  cross.  Th^  two  ti*ai't(M 
w<ere  iridily  \rew«rded  wiui  money  atnd  freedom." 

Bfloher  reckons  the  year  in  whioh  ocetui*ed  another 
uprifimg  in  the  heart  of  Latitim,  Italy,  to  have  been  B.  G. 
]L94.  It  was  a  very  dangerous  strike  of  slaves.  The  oM 
Pam|>t4ne  swamps  in  ancient  times  near  the  mountain  city 
^f  Setia  were  infested  with  the  runaway  slates,  who  to 
exist,  were  obliged  to  sally  out  from  their  glades  where 
they  lad  by  day,  and  played  a  r61e  of  brigands.  All  about 
the  swatnps  on  the  higher  levels,  the  soil  was  celebrated 
for  productiveness.  Setan  wines  were  renowned  for  their 
relii^  The  diy  itself  was  between  these  marshes  and  the 
mountain  cliffs,  affording  the  brigands  an  immense  range 
<^  forests,  rocks,  acclivities  and  jungles,  which  could  be 
used  as  fastnesses  when  the  pursuers  or  the  weather 
would  not  permit  the  fugitives  to  live  in  the  marshes  be- 
low. Of  course  the  little  fortified  Setia  full  of  good  things, 
but  BQflmtained  by  the  labor  of  slaves,  was  an  object  of 
envy  and  -a  morafl  stumbling  Hock  to  this  order  of  submis- 
idon  within,  and  their  cupidity  or  vengeance  without. 
Th^e  were  also  numbers  of  other  small  dties  and  to^^s 
in  this  regid!a.  The  encroachments  of  the  rich  gefis  fam- 
ilies upon  the  ctger  publicua  br  public  {lands,  whic^  u!nder 
the  laws  of  Numa  and  Servius  Tullius  had  been  Cultivated 
by  the  small  farmers,  sometimes  by  unions  of  farmers  and 
as  it  were,  in  a  socialistic  way,  had  driven  out  the  happy 
olden  days  and  flogged  into  tJieir  places  the  horrid  slave 
system  of  cultivation.  Here,  at  the  foot  of  this  spur  of 
the  A|ypeiiinea,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouious  about  Fer- 
gamum  and  the  excjuisite  plateau  of  Enna,"  the  greedy 
fdave  owner  had  fastened  upon  the  limbs  of  his  human 
fhati^  the  dtahking  chains  of  enforced  bondage  and  de- 
clared a  lockout  of  the  former  gtiilds  who  worked  the 
goveminent  lands  on  shares.  That  they  had  no  other 
light  to  these 'lands  than  that  of  lawless  ioight  we  shall  in 
our  chapter  on  Spkrtacus,  sufficiently  poii;ray.^* 

Thes^  kaadlords,  it  is  conceded  by  every  one  who  has 
given  attention  to  the  subjefot,"  acted  in  every  way  the 

IS  Idem :  **Indicibu8  dena  milia  gravis  eris,  qus  turn  divitise  habeban- 
tnr,  ex  t&tkxio  tntim^rata  et  libertas  prfidtnlcun  fait." 

1'  See  detailel  aooounts  or  the  great  nprisinga  of  the  workingmen  at 
theiBe  places,    chapters,  yil.~z. 

"  Chai>ter  xfl.  ik  Drum.  Arh.  u.  Comm.  S.  152-8. 
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part  of  high-handed  land  pirates,  in  seizing  the  farms  from 
the  former  lessees  of  the  goTemment  of  Rome.  Without 
doubt  these,  maddened  by  their  outrageous  depriyations, 
instigated  many  a  revolt  of  the  slaves  who  had,  as  chattel}^ 
and  under  the  bitterest  urgents  of  lash  and  threat^  been 
forced  to  take  their  plaoea  It  must  also  be  here  stated 
that  it  was  at  about  this  epoch,  just  before  the  great  slave 
insurrections  of  Eunus  in  Sicily  and  of  Aristonicus  at 
iPergamus  which  occurred  during  the  great  Agrarian  com- 
motions of  the  Gracchi.  It  was  a  time  when  a  third  of 
the  honest,  hard  working  population  were  being  literally 
choked  away  from  their  means  of  earning  a  living  for  their 
familie&^  There  is  no  lack  of  information  regarding  the 
grievances  of  either  the  slaves  impressed  into  the  labor 
they  hated,  or  the  former  tillers,  locked  out  from  the  labor 
they  loved.  It  is  therefore  without  wonder  that  w&  hear 
of  the  outbreak  or  strike  of  B.  0.  198.  The  numerous 
bands  of  slave  bandits  prowling  among  the  swamps  and 
mountain  fastnesses  formed  an  alliance  "  with  the  slaves 
within  the  city,  who  were  as  dissatisfied  with  their  shackles 
as  were  the  degraded  agricultural  wretches  delving  out- 
side. The  ooUusion  spread  from  Setia  to  Pr»neste  35 
miles  to  the  north  and  to  Oiroeji  a  few  miles  beyond. 
About  the  time  the  oonjurators  were  ready  to  make  their 
deadly  dash,  was  the  moment  when  the  people  of  Setia 
were  to  have  a  gala-day.  What  sort  of  festivity  is  not 
exactly  dear.  But  judging  from  the  popularity  of  the 
gladiatorial  games  not  only  at  Rome  but  at  that  tune,  also 
in  most  of  the  provincial  cities,  it  x>erhaps  may  be  plausi* 
bly  conjectured  that  the  plays  alluded  to  by  livy  were  the 
horrible  butcheries  of  the  arena.  This  Pphlio  event  af- 
forded the  conspirators  an  opportunity.  Their  plan  was 
to  take  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  games  when 
least  the  populace  were  on  the  alert,  crash  upon  the  peo- 
ple, plunder  the  town,  seize  weapons  and  munitions  neces- 
sary ;  then  striking  for  the  town  of  Norba,  eommxt  the- 
same  violence  there,  murder  the  masters  and  most  of  ihe 
other  patricians  and  proceed  to  other  cities  in  the  vioimty 
repeating  the  carnage  at  each  place  until  they  gained  the 
mastery  of  the  world !    Under  the  allowance  of  instruc- 

MPlut.  Tiberiut  Graeehui,  makes  a  plaii^tive  comment  on.  tbeir  aafferings 
iiB1ioh«r,  AtifstAnde  d,  wnf.  Arb.  b.  28. 
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tion  the  slayes  of  that  period  enjoyed,  this  impossible 
scheme  should  not  seem  absurd;  since  they  doubtless  had 
little  knowledge  or  conception  of  a  world  stretching  be- 
yond their  vision  and  experience. 

Again  the  traitor.  Setia  was  under  the  prsetorship  of 
0.  Cornelius  Lentulus.  Just  at  the  outbreak  of  the  strike, 
but  whether  daring  the  tumult  of  a  bloody  fray  we  are 
uninformed,  two  of«the  conspirators  lost  courage  and  be- 
trayed the  plot.  Liyy  says:  *'The  object  was,  when  Setia 
was  once  in  their  hands,  by  the  combined  result  of  mur- 
der and  sudden  tumult  to  first  seize  and  similarly  serve 
ttie  cities  of  Norba  and  Circeji.  Information  of  this  ter- 
rible plot  was  carried  to  Rome  and  laid  before  the  Prss- 
tor,  L.  Ck)meliu8  Merula,  by  two  slaves  who  arrived  from 
the  scene  before  daybreak  and  in  systematic  order  ex- 
posed the  anticipated  operations  of  the  insurrectionists."  " 

Instantaneous  action  was  now  necessary  at  Bome.  The 
Senate  was  in  a  few  minutes  convoked.  The  two  Roman 
consuls  for  that  year,  (B.  C.  198),  SextusiBlius  PsBtus  and 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  were  absent  with  their  com- 
mands in  Ghiul  and  elsewhere;  so  Merula  one  of  the  four 
eediles  or  tribunes  of  the  people,  was  called  to  the  task  of 

uiiy.  XXXn.  26.  "Qttem  ad  modum  Qallift  proeter  epem  quieta  eo  anno 
ftiit,  ita  circa  nrbem  servnis  prope  tumultus  eat  excitatus.  ObsideB  Garthagl- 
nieuaiam  Setiffi  custodiebantur.  Cum  iis,  ut  principum  liberis,  magna  vis  aer- 
Tomm  erat.  Angebant  eoram  nmnerum,  ut  ab  recent!  Africo  bello,  et  ab  ipsia 
Setinis  captiva  aliquot  nationia  eius  empta  ex  prsada  mancipia.  Cum  conjura* 
tlonem  feciasent,  miasis  ex  eo  numsro  primum  qui  in  Setino  agro,  deinde  cixoa 
Norbam  et  Girceioa  servitia  aoUicitarent,  aatis  iam  omnibus  pneparatia  ludis  qui 
Setia  prope  diem  futuri  erant,  apectaoulo  intentum  populum  adgredi  atatuerant, 
Setia  per  csdem  et  repentinam  tumultum  capta,  Non>am  et  Girceioa  occupare. 
Hujua  rei  tam  foedce  indicium  Boman  ad  L.  Gornelium  Merulam  praetorem  ur- 
bia  delatum  est.  Servi  duo  ante  Incem  ad  enm  venerunt,  atque  ordine  omnia 
qiUB  acta  fbturaque  erant  exposuerunt.  Quibus  domi  cuatodiri  iuasis,  prastor 
■enatu  yocato  edoctoque,  quaeindicea  adferrent,  proficiaciadeam  conjnrationem 

2ua»endun  atque  opprimendam  iusaus,  cum  quinque  legatis  profectua  obvioa 
1  agrla  aaoramento  rogatos  arma  capere  et  aequicogebat.  Hoc  tumultuario  de- 
leotu  duobus  milibua  ferme  hominum  armatts  Setiam,  omnibus  quo  pergeret 
lgnarls»  venit .  n>i  ra^tim  principibua  oonj  nrationia  oomprehensia  fuga  aervorum 
•Z  opT^do  facta  est  Dimiasis  deinde  per  agroa  qui  vestigarent  *********. 
Egregia  duorum  opera  gervorum  indicum  et  unius  Uberi  fait.  H  centum  milia 
gravis  aeris  dari  patres  iuaaerunt,  seryis  yioena  quina  milia  xris  et  libertatem; 
pretium  eorum  ex  xrario  solutiim  est  dominis.  Hand  ita  mnlto  post  ex  eiusdem 
conjurationis  reUquUs  nuntlatum  est  servitia  Praeneste  occupatura.  Eo  L.  Cor- 
nelias praetor  profectus  dn  qidngentis  fere  hominibus,  qui  in  ea  noxa  erant,  aup- 
plicium  sumpsit.  In  timore  civitas  fait  obsides  captivosque  PcBUomm  ea  mo- 
Uri.  Itaque  et  BomsB  vigilix  per  vicos  servate,  iussique  circnmire  eas  minorea 
ma^strams;  et  triumvin  carceria  lautumiarum  iutentiorem  custodiam  habere 
iusai;  et  circa  nomen  Latinum  a  prsBtore  litteree  missse,  ut  et  obsides  in  private 
■ervarentur,  neque  m  publicum  prodeundi  iacultas  daretur,  et  captivi  ne  minus 
decem  pondo  compedibus  vincti  in  nulla  alia  qaam  in  carceris  publici  custodia 
easent." 
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vupprGflBilig  the  (jbD8}^oy.  At  tibk  impromptu  «tte6lBS)| 
of  the  Roman  Senate  it  was  ordered  that  M^ula  flhoold 
take  the  field  in  person.  There  beinpf  at  that  i&atant  very 
few  regular  troops  at  command,  no  tmxe  was  kxst  in  Waitr- 
ing  orders  to  mass  them,  and  it  appears  that  he  set  out 
immediately  with  few,  <gatheriitg  miHiia  as  he  proceeded 
on  his  way  to  Setia;  for  it  appears  that  before  reaching 
the  scene  of  the  danger  the  number  of  his  forces  reaohea 
2,000  men.  No  pailiculars  are  given  regarding  the  at- 
tack on  the  conspirators.  We  have  no  information  as  to 
whether  there  occurred  a  conflict  We  are  informed  thiit 
the  ring  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  were  arrested;  also  tinU; 
the  slaves  were  thrown  into  great  confusion.  Livy  states 
that  the  town  of  Setia  was  the  place  where  many  hostages 
irom  the  Carthagenian  army  were  kept.  The  battle  of 
Zama  between  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  A.  D.  202,  had  re- 
sulted disastrously  to  those  old  enemies  of  Home  and  these 
hostages  were  kept  by  the  conqueror  as  a  pledge  against 
further  hostilities.  Being  penned  in  together,  th4*y  also 
naturally  joined  the  conspiracy  and  the  rii^-leaders  re- 
ferred to  by  Biicher^  may  have  been  some  of  the  veritalde 
warriors  of  the  great;  Hannibal  now  pining  in  custody  as 
hostages  around  the  barracks  of  Setia. 

But  heore  again,  as  in  the  story  of  Spartftcus,  the  excel- 
lent history  of  Livy  is  broken  off  and  lost  How  much  of 
the  real  srtiory  is  missing  may  never  be  known.  But  foi: 
the  epitome  or  heading  of  this  book  we  should  be  left  in 
the  dark  entirely  as  to  the  results;  but  there  is  a  passage 
in  this  which  states  that  2,000  of  the  conspirators  wer^ 
arrested  and  slaughtered.**  Judging  from  the  usual 
method  of  servile  executions,  it  might  be  inferred  that  tl« 
captured  like  those  of  Spartacus,  Eunus  and  Aristonicus, 
were  crucified  upon  the  gibbet  It  is  more  probable  how- 
ever, since  some  of  them  were  Carthagenian  veterans, 
that  part  of  them  were  crucified  and  the  remainder  butcli- 
ered;  because  it  was  against  the  Roman  code  of  hcmor  to 
hang  veteran  soldiers  or  others  than  those  of  the  servile 
race,  upon  the  ignominious  cross.  Jesus  a  religio-politi- 
cal  offender  was  crucified  by  the  Romans  in  a  Roman  pro- 

u  AufMndt  d  %wfreien  Arb.  8,  29. 

MLiv,  lib.  XXXII.  SpUomy:    ^'CoDjuratlo  Bervorum.  fiELOta  de  solyenciai 
Carthageniesfum  obsidibns  oppressa  est*,  duo  milia  neoaci  aunt. 
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yiBoeA  Bot  because  of  his  offence,  whioh  might  have  Re- 
ceived a  nobler  or  less  ignominious  punislmient,  but  be*- 
cause  lie  was  a  working^an,  not  a  soldier;  and  conse- 
quently ranked  with  the  servile  class  in  contradistinction 
to  the  noble  class  of  the  gens  family,  of  the  Pagan  religion. 

The  uprising  was  suppressed  alter  a  struggle,  the  dura- 
ation  and  the  particulars  of  which  are  left  for  our  curiosity 
to  surmise.     But  the  causes  of  the  ^evances  among  the 
slaves  were  too  profound  to  be  easily  stainped  out.     Mor- 
ula and  his  legions,  their  reeking  sabers  and  victory-boast- 
ing tongues,  tJbeir  tales  of  gibbet  and  dagger-to-the-hilt, 
the  agony  of  woe  and  death,  had  scarcely  had  time  to  set- 
tle into  the  first  lull;  the  perpetrators  of  the  treacherv 
which  discovered  the  plot  had  but  received  their  reward^ 
by  order  of  the  Roman  Senate,  when  news  came  thai  from 
the  direction  of  Prseneste  the  spirit  of  insurrection  was 
again  rife — this  time  in  and  about  that  city — and  that  a 
plot  had  been  disclosed  among  tdie  slaves  who  again  in 
great  numbers  were  caught  making  a  singular  spring  in 
hopes  of  making  themselves  masters  of  it.    Again  &eir 
design  was  baffled.     The  Roman  forces  were  once  more 
sent  out  with  orders  to  exterminate  the  slaves.     The  same 
praetor,  L.  Cornelius  Merula,  was  soon  on  the  warpath  and 
as  before,  the  inexperienced  proletaries,  among  whom 
Were  many  Punic  hostages  with  their  slender  preparations 
and  want  of  arms,  could  stand  no  ground  wim  their  pow- 
erful enemy.     A  battle  must  have  been  fought  of  cpnsid- 
4^rable  importance,  and  the  result  was  certainly  a  disaster 
to  the  slaves  and  Carthagenian  hostages  and  prisoners  to 
Who6e  secreit  machinations  the  blame  is  priiKsipally  attri- 
buted by  Dr.  Bfioher,  «dso  Livy  himself  by  implication.'^ 
The  number  of  poor  wretches  who  suffered  on  the  scafiold 
reached  600,  maSdng  2,500  public  executions,  besides  the' 
ntmiber  not  given  in  either  case  who  were  killed  in  the 
convicts  before  being  overcome.     A  great  turbulence  was  ^ 
ciaused  thoughout  the  community. 

Strong  vigilance  was  now  instituted  at  Rome  to  .plrotect 
the  smaller  places  from  a  recurrence  of  those  dangers 
Which  had  stamped  their  terror  upoli  the  ilihaibitants. 
The  triumvirs  ordered  a  closer  guard  to  be  kept  ov^r  the 

«^  *»Eicregla  dnoniin"  &o.    Li  v.  XXXII.  cap.  26. 

«  Livy,  Idem\  Bttoh.  Afifaidnde  dke,  29:      Adlg6mols  masl  malt  fi^ek^ltt'- 
«ii  Umtnebeu  der  punlscheu  G«i82>eln  und  GeiSeuvgetien  ^e  SAvId  b^** 
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great  trnderground  prison  called  carcet  lautumiae,*^  where 
tiiose  taken  prisoners  were  placed.  It  was  ordered  that 
the  Oarthagenian  hostages  be  degraded  to  the  condition 
of  slaves  to  work  for  private  individuals  and  disallowed 
further  privilege  of  being  seen  any  more  in  public  or  hav- 
ing any  more  enjoyment  in  the  open  world.  The  shackles 
in  which  the  prisoners  were  chained,  were  ordered  to  weigh 
not  less  than  10  pounds.  The  prison  in  which  they  were 
thenceforth  to  be  forever  kept  was  the  public  career,  a  de- 
scription of  which  may  now  be  interesting. 

"  There  was  a  place  "  says  the  Itahan  jurist  Bombardini,** 
**  in  the  ancient  Roman  prison,  called  the  TulHan,  cell, 
whither  you  descend  by  a  ladder  to  the  distance  of  12 
feet,  into  a  damp  hole,  excavated  in  the  earth.  It  was 
walled  in  on  all  sides  and  vaulted  overhead  having  the 
sections  adjoined.  It  had  a  putrid  odor  and  a  frightful 
outlook.'^  But  this  is  but  the  beginning,  (B.  C.  650-500,) 
of  what  it  had  developed  into,  by  the  time  of  which  we  speak. 
(B.  0. 198).  Long  before  this  the  prisoners  here  were  at 
work.  "  Their  masters  saw  them  but  rarely;  their  food 
was  lowered  to  them  through  breathing  holes,  also  their 
straw  and  scanty  dotbing."**  Yarro  likewise  tells  of  the 
latomia  or  quarry  and  the  ergastulum  called  the  prison 
TuUianaJ^  At  any  rate  the  public  prison  stiU  to  be  seen,, 
was  a  deep  and  spacious  excavation  under  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  which  had  been  made  by  prison  labor.  The  object 
of  the  ancients  in  setting  prisoners  at  work  was  twofold. 
First,  vengeance  rather  than  correction,  as  in  our  days  of 
comparative  enlightenment.  Secondly,  economy;  for  the 
ancients  had  the  contract  system  with  all  its  brutalities 
and  horrors.  The  stone  quarried  out  of  these  diggings 
furnished  good  building  material  and  the  holes  thus  1^ 
made  prisons  for  the  workmen  who  quarried  it.  Thus,  in 
course  of  ages  Bome  became  what  PHny  called  the  Urbs 
pensilis^"  or  city  hanging  in  the  air.     Most  of  these  stu- 

*B  Bombardini.  J>6  Oarsere  et  antiguo  <^4  Usu,  eap.  iil. 

M/dem,  Cap.  Ill,  p.  746  of  Thesaurus  OrCBvii  et  Oronovii^  Supplement. 

» Maurice.  Hist.  Politique  et  AneedoUque  des  Prisons  dk  la  Seine^  pp.  1.4;. 

M  Varro,  De  Be  BusHcOt  Cap.  iii.  8  speaks  of  them  and  of  the  popular. 
Opinion  that  these  holes  were  nurseries  of  serpents.   Cf.  Prudentiu^,  Hymn  V. 

»Nat,  Hist,  SpeakkiK  in  another  place  (lib  XXVIII.  4,),  Pliny  thinka 
they  were  duff  byTulius  Hostilius:   *^L.  Piso  pricao  annalium  auctor  est, 

Tullum  Hostlllum  regem  ex  Numse  llbrfs  eodem, maltl  vero,  ma-^na* 

mm  rerum  fata  et  ostenta  verbis  permntari.  Cum  in  Tarpeio  fodientes  de- 
Inbro  ftmdamenta,  caput  humanum  invenissent,  missis  ob  id  ad  se  legatis 
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pendons  catacombs  are  still  to  be  Been  in  a  more  or  les9 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  Like  the  vast  catacombs  of 
Paris,  they  were  originally  stone  quarries;  then  some  of 
them  differentiated  into  sewers,  clocLcae,  some  into  public 
prisons,  some  into  subterranean  workshops,  ergastuick. 
The  person  condemned,  if  of  low  rank  without  family  or 
money,  was  sent  ad  opits  publicum,  to  the  public  works. 
"  It  was  a  place  into  which  people  were  snatched;  exca- 
vated from  sharp  rocks,  immensely  deep;  a  huge  cutting 
or  grotto  quarried  in  the  depths  with  passages  interrupted 
by  great,  sharp-cornered  rocks  between  which  the  victims' 
bodies  squeezed.  Projecting  crags  bristled  as  they  sprang 
forth  from  the  walls  in  darkness  of  midnight  and  frowned 
horribly  over  the  abyss — a  place  of  all  others,  from  which 
the  person  doomed,  when  once  thrown  in,  never  after- 
wards saw  the  light  of  day."  *•  Of  course  the  convicts 
were  furnished  with  lamps  to  light  their  steps  and  hands 
at  work. 

The  reader  is  now  left  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  causes  lurking  at  the  bottom  of 
all  ancient  strikes. 

We  are  again  grateful  to  Dr.  Karl  Bticher,  who  reminds 
us  of  the  account  sparingly  given  by  Livy,  of  another  great 
uprising,  B.  C.  196,  among  the  agricultural  laborers  of 
Etruria.**  This  noble  country  stretched  from  the  Tiber 
OD  the  south  to  the  Ticino  on  the  north.  The  rapturous 
landscapes  of  the  Amo,  the  many  beautiful  Appenine  lakes 
and  mountains  were  Etruscan.  No  land  ever  subjugated 
by  Eome  possessed  more  agricultural  or  mineral  wealth. 
Its  original  inhabitants  possessed  the  refined  civilization 
whence  Home  took  most  of  her  prosperity.  Bold,  inven- 
tive^  mechanical,  progressive,  the  Etruscans  ill-brooked  the 
fetters  of  slavery  fastened  upon  them  like  gyves  by  the 
greedy  land  grabbers  who  took  possession  of  the  soil, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  land  owners  of  Gkreat 
Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  present  time.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Etruscan  stock  held  much  of  the  land^ 

EtmriflB  celeberrimas  vates  Olenns  Calenna  pnaclaram  id  fortanatninque 
oemeiiii,  interro?Ktioiie  in  saam  gentem  transrerreteutavit,"  etc.  For  a  de* 
script  on  see  Prudent  us.  Hymn  V. 

MBatrope?  EpiL  Rom,  HitU    Erd  of  Tarqvin. 

nAufs^nded.  unf.  Arb  8,  29. 
Oranier,  de  Cas3.  HUU  Classes  Ouv,  ohaps.  xiii.  xiv. ;    Orell.   no9.  3346;  3347» 
8678,  1239,  of  Inser,  Lot.  Col^    See  also  witliin  account  of  the  Vectigalaia 
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as  free  a^icultureis  and  to  tbem  the  goTerzunent  had  long 
farmed  it  on  shares,  thus  securing  to  the  laborers  a  gooa 
Hving  from  the  proceeds  and  to  the  government  a  good 
revenue  which  was  paid,  not  ill  money  but  in  kind,  the 
rent  tax  being  collected  through  the  celebrated  system  of 
l^e  Tectigalia.^  The  slave  system  of  the  rich  lords,  who, 
without  a  tittle  of  right  by  law,  and  indeed  in  direct  defi- 
ance of  the  precedents  established  by  Numa  and  Serviua 
Tullius,  as  well  as  the  Licinian  law,  which,  through  the  in- 
trigues of  the  great  proprietors  had,  from  its  passage,  re- 
mained a  dead  letter,  was  now  becoming  a  terrible  scourge. 
Indeed,  in  after  days,  Tiberius  Gracchus  on  his  way  to 
Spain,  passed  through  Etruria  and  found  to  his  horror 
that  once  populous  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few  lordly  mas- 
ters who  had  completely  locked  the  original  agriculturers 
out  and  supplanted  them  with  sla ve&  Th  e  scene  of  slavery 
and  woe  so  stirred  the  blood  of  this  noble  Roman  that  he 
devoted  his  remaining  life  to  the  great  agitation  whioh  is 
famous  to  this  day  as  tvhe  agrarian  movement  with  the 
bloody  commotions  that  attended  them,  resulting  in  his 
own  assassination.  Such  was  the  terrible  condition  of 
human  slavery  at  that  time,  B.  C.  196.  In  fact  the  slave 
system  had  to  a  large  extent,  driven  out  the  once  free  and 

frosperous  labor  not  only  of  Etruria  but  also  of  lower 
taly,  Sicily,  Asia  Minor,  large  parts  of  Greece,  Spain  and 
the  smaller  islands;  and  Borne  was  becoming  the  fatten- 
ing pen  of  the  arrogant  grandees  who  lived  in  degenerate 
profligacy  upon  the  lash-enforced  drudgery  of  millions  of 
slaves.  Perhaps  in  telling  these  portentous  truths  to  the 
world  in  the  light  of  a  social  historiographer,  we  are  among 
the  first  to  discover  the  germ  of  a  deeply  hidden  virtue  in 
the  revolt  whose  history  occupies  but  eight  poverty-solem- 
nized lines  in  the  great  history  of  Livy.  But  to  the  stu- 
dent of  sociology  even  this  poor  sketch  brings  back  to  us 
the  profound  wisdom  of  Anaxagoras  and  Aristotle  who 
taught  that  all  knowledge,  all  virtue  and  all  progress  emi- 
nate  from  humblest  origin  and  that  we  can  have  nothing 
permanent  or  perfect  except  through  investigation  and 
expeiiment  involving  the  severest  trials.  And  although 
the  poor  slaves  fell  in  thousands  by  the  lash,  the  dungeon 

toAyflt.  d.  unf,  ^-irb,    "Trotzdem  gelang  es  Ihm  nioht  ohne  heftig«n  Kftrnpf 
4Ie  ftinzelen  Haufen  za  zerspringen." 
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be  arQ$«  ai^d  i^ihoash  htmdreds  of  yeari^  elapsed  be^or^ 
iUe  bo^dii  a{  th^ir  ^m^xj  were  broken  ^t  wlno  shs^  sja^ 
their  djio^  agomes  here  did  not  contribute  tp  the  eipuur 
loiiiB  of  f Qroe9  whioh  at  laat  swept  their  fetters  awaj  ? 

L.  Fuxiuff  and  Qaudins  MarceUns  ^ere  conauls  ai  Bqoie 
when  tlu9  ai^rariaa  uprising  occurred.  Their  offices,  ol 
state  requirmg  th^  atteution,  the  praetor,  M.  Aciliujs 
Glabro  had  in  charge  the  "^  peace  of  the  communitj."  Lili- 
tie  is  Imown  of  the  details  o|  this  uprisi^ag.  Tl^e  slaves 
were  inhumanly  oppre^ed  an4  veadj  to,  accept  4es|)(er^t^ 
conditions  if  thej^  neld.  out  ^  least  promise  of  success  iii 
freeius  them  of  tneir  si^erings.  Qn  the  other  band,  th^ 
old  QiUtixatcA's  had  for  centuries  lived  iu^ease  upon  th^ 
public  lands  and  their  organizations  interUnked  with  t|iose 
of  tiie  collegia  and  Aodalicia  which  were  jj(ust  then  be^ng 
treated  witii  severe  censure  and  e:^en  thxe^kt  b;  th^  {^ouia^ 
dtizexm  who  managed  l^slation.  .  Efforts  were,  be^^ 
about  this  time  to  suppress  mo^  qf  the  labor  organizap 
tions.  The  wealUij  wl^o.  were  engaged,  in  driving  out  fre^ 
agricultural  labor  and  sqpplantin^  it  by  that  of  slaves  on 
the  plantations,  were  particularly  Utter  against  iCreie  ^abor, 
both  in  city  and  coiuitry, 

Wiien  the  news  oi  the  uprising,  reached  Jlome,  GHabro 
immediately  set  out  with  one  of  the  two  legions  of  soldierfi 
at  command.  By  the  appearance  of  thinigs,  the  organiza- 
tion was  not  complete  among  the  insurgents.  The  slavefi^ 
as  Livy  calls  them  in  his  sweeping  terms,  but  more  prob- 
ably also  the  disaffected  part  of  community  genially  an4 
npw  locked  out — those  who.  f Qrmerly  tilled  the  land  on 
shares  and  also  the  slaves  themselves — all  of  whos^  caua^ 
was  commpn,  met  Glabro  hilt  to  hilt  and  in  a  bloody  bat- 
tle were  overcome.  Buch^r  surmises  that  tbong5^  the 
Bomans  were  victorious,  it  was  not  without  a  heayy  Dottle." 
Great  was  the  number  of  fallen  worldngmen  and  tixe  num- 
ber of  those  of  their  ranks  taken  prisoners  was  still  greater. 
The  leaders  of  the  revolt  were  scourged  and  hung  upcu^ 
the  cross.  The  remaining  slaves  were  given  up  to  their 
merciless  masters  to  receive  at  their  hands  a  double  por- 
tion of  hardships  in  the  future.  The  freedDo^en  engaged 
in  this  insurrection  would,  under  the  Roman  custom  cf 

"Livy,  XXXin.   crp36:     "Ex  his  (the  ftnker-)  mnltl  occisl  multl  capti: 
alios  eTerbrato.s  cradbtig  adilxit,  qm  principea  coi^urauoni^  luerapt ,  aaoftdom 
thisredUiuu," 
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treating  enemies  taken  in  battle,  be  sold  as  slaves  or  held 
as  criminals  and  sent  to  the  quarries  and  mines  to  linger 
for  life  at  hard  labor;  for  Bucher  here  correctly  states 
that  only  under  extraordinary  oircimistances  did  the 
JEiomans  ever  treat  with  lenity  their  captured  enemies  and 
the  slave  insurgents  of  all  others,  are  known  to  have  re- 
ceived the  most  relentless  measure  of  malignity  at  their 
hands.*" 

One  of  the  countries  in  which  Spartacus  was  best  re- 
ceived and  from  among  whose  people  he  obtained  the 
largest  number  and  the  best  volunteers  who  accepted  with 
gratitude  his  offers  of  freednm,  was  Apulia.  It  was  that 
rich,  well  watered,  pastoral  tract  lying  to  the  north  and 
bordering  on  the  Tarentine  gulf.  About  120  years  before 
the  great  and  memorable  war  of  Spartacus  broke  out, 
these  fine  lands  lying  between  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Appenines  and  the  Adriatic,  were  prey  of  the  slave  sys- 
temu  ''  Where  earlier,  the  industrious  farmers  had  thrived 
in  happiness  and  plenhr,  herdsmen  now  in  lonliness  drove 
and  h^xled  counuess  nocks  of  cattle  and  sheep  belong- 
ing to  Roman  Senators  and  knights."**  Apulia  being  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  mountains  from  Rome  and  most 
of  the  opulent  cities  of  Italy,  was  a  region  topographi- 
cally suitable  for  robbers,  both  of  land  and  sea.  To  the 
wesb  were  the  mountains,  whose  rocks  and  forests  afforded 
Bhelter  for  men  of  desperate  nerve.  The  introduction  of 
servile  hands  through  the  slave  trade  which  had  driven 
free  labor  from  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  regions  of 
Italy  had  naturally  been  followed  by  a  variety  of  desper- 
adoes whose  bands  at  the  time  of  our  story,  infested  the 
whole  stretch.  He  also  surmises  with  much  intelligence 
that  these  organized  gangs  were  not  without  a  distinct 
purpose  in  working  for  their  fellow  men,  and  our  own  in- 
spection satisfies  us  that  a  philosophy  or  culture  had  from 
high  antiquity  existed  for  the  redemption  of  the  poor 
everywhere. 

In  another  chapter  we  shall  show  the  relationship  be> 
tween  the  societies  of  Dionyaoi  and  those  of  the  Boo 
ehantea.  Indeed  there  appears  little  difference  between 
ihem.    In  both  words,  oneljatin,  the  othtf  Qreek,  we  have 

XBtioh.  AuM.  d.  unf.  Arb.    S.  31. 
•*  LMers,  DionyM.  KQ.n9t.   passim. 
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the  same  meaninii:.  They  were  in  Greece,  in  the  islands, 
in  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine,  mostly  organizations  of  arti- 
ficers or  skilled  mechanics;  *^  but  because  they  held  fes- 
tivities and  conducted  them  on  methods  peculiar  to  them- 
selyes  as  well  as  because  they  were  worMng  people,  they 
were  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  No  author  of  antiquity 
or  orator  could  speak  with  respect  of  the  bacchanals.  We 
know  by  the  inscriptions  that  they  had  many  societies  at 
Rome  and  in  the  provincial  cities.  Cicero  and  livy  spurn 
them.  No  doubt  the  obloquy  they  suffered  drove  ihem 
into  these  fastnesses  and  made  them,  by  sheer  compulsion, 
assume  suspicious  attitudes.  However  this  may  be,  we 
find  livy  associating  them  ynth  another  great  strike  or 
uprising  of  the  worlongmen  which  occurred  B.  C.  185-184, 
in  Apuha  and  aLoil|g[  the  coast  between  there  and  Bruttium. 

It  was  during  the  days  of  the  stem  Gato's  power,  in  the 
consulship  of  Appius  GJaudius  Pulcher  and  M.  Sempronius. 
Tuditanus.'*  The  so-called  province  of  Apulia  was  in  the 
care  of  the  praetor,  L.  Poetumius.  This  man's  watcb- 
ground  was  Apulia  and  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Tarentum. 
ix.  few  years  afterwards  the  famous  Spartacus  led  his  army 
ol  rebel  workingmen,  consisting  of  volunteer  gladiators, 
shepherds,  bacchantes  and  slaves,  to  Metapontem,  where 
he  spent  the  memorable  winter  of  B.  G.  73-72.**  Too  just 
to  allow  disorder,  too  wise  to  permit  even  a  draught  of 
wine  to  be  drank  in  carousal,  too  good  to  give  his  loved 
soldiers  the  bridle,  this  modest  gladiator  here  proved  him- 
self the  terror  of  the  haughty  Romans  and  a  prototype  of 
modem  military  virtue,  genius  and  discipline.  And  this 
town  was  in  the  very  vcblleys  of  the  scenes  of  our  present 
story."  Livy,  as  is  usual  with  ancient  historians,  when 
speaking  of  tiie  uprisings  of  the  oppressed  working  classes 
makes  short  work  of  his  story.  We  linger  upon  his 
stingy  descant  because  of  the  peculiarly  interesting  asso- 
ciations connected  with  the  mightier  revolt  of  the  great 
gladiator  chieftain,  one  hundred  and  ten  years  afterwards 
upon  the  same  spot. 

There  had  been  many  cases  of  dissatisfaction,  some  of 
which  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  vigilant  Romans. 

•*Iivy,  XXXDL    oap.  29. 

•»  Coneult  chapter  xU  of  this  work.  »  Btich     Auftt.  dc.  S    31. 

»7  Uvy,  XXXIX.    29,   and  41. 
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Ghreat  organizations  among  the  enedayed  shepherds  and 
droyers  were  heard  of.  A  ease  was  reported  in  which  de- 
tachments of  half  starved  cowboys  and  plonghmen  threw 
away  their  bondage,  knocked  down  and  garroted  their 
oyerseer,  seized  his  knife,  his  sword  and  dub  and  made 
their  way  to  the  mountain  cayes  and  jungles  whence  with 
desperate  revenge  and  want,  they  returned  reinforced  to» 
plunder  and  sack  their  master's  goods.  It  got  so  that  ther 
government  highways  were  unsiSe;  and  in  ten  years  from 
the  time  of  our  last  story  of  the  strike  in  Etmria,  192-182, 
another  enormous  "  slave  conspiracy  "  had  been  found  to- 
exist. 

As  soon  as  reliable  news  of  this  reached  Borne,  L.  Post* 
umius  ^  the  prsetor,  or  as  the  same  informant  names  him 
"  propraetor "  in  another  place,"  instantly  marched  with 
a  l^ge  force  of  troops  to  the  scene.^  The  prsdtor  had 
fitreviously  had  charge  of  all  Apulia  and  Bruttium.  He 
had  the  watch  of  aU  the  Adriatic  coast  from  Bhegium  ta 
Mt.  Garganus,  east  of  the  Appenine  range  and  mon  likely 
also  a  considerable  force  of  ^oops  stationed  at  different, 
points  where  Boman  praesidHa  or  garrisons  existed.^^  This 
is  self  evident ;  since  the  senators  and  knights  owning  the 
lands  and  the  slaves  who  worked  the&  were  also  mihtary 
officers  as  well  as  lawgivers  and  it  was  easy  for  them  isl> 
legislate  for  placing  the  standing  aiDdy  where  it  should 
best  protect  their  gluttonous  acquirement  of  wealth. 

The  details  of  the  manoeuvres,  Eddrmishes  and  battles 
gone  through  with  before  the  climax  was  reached,  are  left 
unwritten.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  battle  was 
fought;  because,  of  the  total  number  of  tiie  insurgents 
taken,  no  less  than  7,000  were  condemned  to  the  mines 
and  of  the  great  number  who  were  captured  many  were 
executed  which  means,  of  course,  crucified.^  Those  who* 
were  caught  were  certainly  sent  either  to  the  mines,  a<9 
inetalluTiiy  to  the  Roman  prison,  career  TuUiiantte,  or  to  the' 
quarries,  lapiddinae.     But  the  most  probable  thing  is^ 

s^Llvy.  XXXIX.  41,  ad  fin:  **L,  Postumias  proBrsetorf  coi  Tarentnin 
provincla  evenrat,  magnas  pastornm  conjagationed  yinoicavit  et  reJiqnaa  Bao- 
chanailum  queestioni^  cam  omni  e?t  oura." 

39  iSticher.  Aufat^imde  der  imfreien  Arhetter,  8.  31,  noe  2, 

40  WeiseeNbom.   Com  on  lAvy,  xxxv.  20 

♦iLivy,    XYYIY.  29.    '  De  muiaa  f ttmptum  est  supplioium." 
*^Idem,  cep.  41:    ^'Partim  oompiehetisos,  Bomam  ad  senatum  misBit,  ia 
carcerem  omnes  a  P.  Cornelio  conjecti  sunt.'^ 
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that  there  being  so  many,  they  were  distributed  according 
to  their  adjudged  guilt,  in  the  three  prisons.*"  The  horrors 
of  either  of  these  three  places  have  been  described.  But 
this  awful  retribution  inflicted  upon  the  poor  struggling 
workingmen  and  their  suffering  families  by  the  military 
arm  of  Rome,  protecting  slavery  the  most  brutal  and  de- 
moraHzing  institution  that  ever  cursed  the  nations  of  the 
earth  or  whetted  the  appetites  of  the  greedy  by  locking 
out  honest  laborers  from  their  natural  employ,  failed  to 
stifle  the  hopes  of  those  hardy  mountaineer  farmers  whom 
tyranny  had  turned  into  brigands,  Biicher  renders  a 
word  of  comment  on  Livy's  short-cut  information,  to  the 
effect  that  those  who  escaped,  re-organized  their  banditti 
in  a  distant  point  and  began  anew  their  work  of  pillage, 
which  he  characterizes  as  having  become  the  plague  of  the 
times — a  plague  which  was  in  effect,  the  foundation  of  that 
terrible  brigandage,  never  suppressed  in  Italy  until  in  re- 
cent years.  This,  then  is  tbe  origin  of  those  terrible 
"  bacchanalian  orgies  " — the  innocent  workingmen,  long 
organized  in  the  unions  or  guilds  **  for  self-protection  and 
oo-operation  entirely  under  the  laws  and  sanction  of  Numa 
and  TulHus  in  the  old,  happy  days  of  Rome's  golden  econ- 
omies, now  driven  and  dispersed  to  the  wailing  winds  of 
her  night  of  slavery  1 

Noble  writers  of  the  very  ancient  past  have  spoken 
kindly  of  the  Bacchantes  both  of  the  Crreek  and  Latin- 
speaking  races  of  mankind,  and  lately  I'o^kh,  the  archae- 
ologist who  has  done  ,more  than  any  other  man  to  reveal 
the  true  status  of  ancient  life  and  has  uncovered  many 
errors  which  policy  and  prejudice  have  cultivated,  openly 
acknowledges  that  he  flnds  no  element  of  harm  or  of  wrong 
intention  in  the  bacchanalian  organization  among  Greek- 
writing  Societies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  his  invaluable  evi- 
dence we  shall  bring  forward  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  be- 
cause he  fixes  his  opinion  from  the  unerring  evidence  of 
the  stones  bearing  inscriptions  from  their  own  hands. 

Hesiod  the  poet  and  celebrated  master  who  lived  prob- 
ably more  than  a  thousand  years  before  Christ  and  came 
of  the  lowly  stock,  was  the  first  known  labor  agitator.  His 
greatest  poem, "  Works  and  Days,"  full  of  pleadings  for  the 

^  For  an  elabernte  description  of  the  trade  unions  under  Kuma,  alfeo 
on  Seryiud  TuUius  and  Clodius,  see  chajters  xiii.—xix.  of  this  work. 
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poor,  is  the  first  book  on  the  labor  question.  He  may  be 
styled  the  father  of  the  emotions  of  pure  sympathy,  be- 
cause the  earUest  witness. 

But  already  at  his  time  there  were  thousands  of  labor 
societies  that  were  discussing  wiih  him  this  great  prob- 
lem and  with  him  practically  building  a  cult  of  co-opera- 
tion full  of  the  tender  sympathies  of  human  brotherhood 
and  of  mutual  support- 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

DRIMAKOS. 

A  QUEER  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Strike  of  Drimakos,  the  Ohian  Slave — Cooperation  of  the 
Irascible  with  the  Sympathetic — A  Desperate  Greek  Bondfii* 
man  at  Large — Labor  Grieyances  of  the  ancient  Scio — Tem- 
perament and  Character  of  Drimakos — ^Yast  Number  of  nn- 
fortunate  Slaves — Revolt  and  Escape  to  the  Mountains-^ 
Old  Ruler  of  the  Mountain  Orags — ^Bigid  Master  and  loving 
Friend — Great  Successes — Price  offered  for  his  Head-^How 
he  lost  it — The  Reaction — Rich  and  Poor  all  mourn  his  Loss 
as  a  Calamity — ^The  Brigands  infest  the  Island  afresh  since 
the  Demise  of  Drimakos — The  Heroon  at  his  Tomb — An  Al- 
tar of  Pagan  Worship  at  which  this  Labor  Hero  becomes  the 
God,  reversinff  the  Order  of  the  Ancient  Rights — Ruins  of 
his  Temple  still  extant — Atheneeus — ^Nymphodorus — ^Archas^ 
ology — ^Views  of  modern  Philologists. 

Wb  are  indebted  to  the  geographer  and  historian  Nym- 
phodoms  Siculus  for  an  account  of  a  very  remarkable 
strike  and  maroon-like  revolt  of  slaves  in  the  island  of 
8cio«  This  island — the  ancient  Chios — ^which  lies  in  the 
Greek  archipelago  at  a  distance  of  7  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  contains  an  area  of  little  more  than  500 
square  miles.  It  has,  from  high  antiquity,  been  celebrated 
for  the  ever  varying  beauty  of  its  scenery,  its  perpetual 
verdure,  its  forests  that  are  inaccessible  to  civilized  life, 
its  countless  streams  and  streamlets  whose  pure  waters 
rush  from  calcarious  steeps  and  fall  into  the  tmy  rivers  or 
the  sea. 

Chios  is  aged  as  the  primeval  home  of  the  Pelasgians 
and  the  Leleges  of  Cyclopean  fdme  and  antiquity,  and 
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consequently  is  Greek  in  its  remotest  sense.  It  was  of 
all  lands  most  accursed  with  slavery.^  \Viiile  the  Pelopon- 
nesus and  Attica  recruited  their  slave  ranks  with  their 
own  sons  and  daughters  and  their  prisoners  of  war,  Chios 
betook  herself  to  the  disgraceful  slave  traffic  to  secure  her 
recruits — a  custom  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  her 
neighbors,  the  Phcenicians.  What  the  tale  of  startling 
uprisings  and  shocking  cruelties  of  these  struggling  peo- 
ple would  be  if  told,  we  know  not;  *  for  we  are  obliged  to 
let  all  knowledge  lapse  in  the  aeons  of  an  unwritten  past 
and  patiently  wait  until  the  era  of  our  story,  accidentally 
recorded  by  Nymphodorus,  a  geographer,  as  having  tran- 
spired a  short  time  before  his  day. 

Judging  from  this  we  are  able  to  fix  its  date,*  not  at 
about  250  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ  as  surmised  by 
Dr.  BUcher,  but  at  a.  very  much  earlier  period.  We  fol- 
low the  story  of  Nymphodorus,  who  received  this  inf  orma- 

1  All  over  Greece  and  especially  in  Chios  in  Ionia  there  was  constant  fear  of 
slave  rebellions.  Plato  (Republic  is.  6  fln.  and  in  yery  many  other  passages), 
mentions  this  fact  as  a  constant  terror  in  those  days. 

s  The  indications  are  that  there  constantty  occurred  in  those  times  mutinies 
among  the  worlcing  people,  lllany  of  them  were  prodieious.  Dim  Information 
of  one  in  Southern  Greece  is  found,  which  occurred  between  80O  and  400  years 
before  Christ.  The  oruelty  of  masters  was 'so  great  that  when  an  earthquake  de- 
stroyed 20,000  people  it  was  believed  to  be  their  punishment  for  cruelty.  The 
all-prevailing  fear  of  being  murdered  by  slaves  is  frequently  hinted  at  by  Plato. 
To  read  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Macrobius  is  really  worth  the 
attention  of  the  thoughtful.  It  is  replete  with  evidence  that  anciently  there  was 
a  strong  anti-slavery  movement.  Macrobius,  {SatumaHortim,  I.  ti.  7-9,  Eyssen- 
hardt),  says :  "  Vis  tu  cogltare  eos  quos  ius  tuum  uocas  isdem  seminibus  ortos 
6odem  frui  cado,  seque  uiuere,  aeque  mori?  Serui  sunt:  immo  homines.  Serui 
sunt:  immo  conserm,  si  cogitaueris  tantundem  in  utrosque  licere  fortunce.  Tarn 
tu  ilium  uidere  liberum  potes  quam  ille  te  seruum,  Keecis  qua  rotate  Hecuba 
serulre  coeperit,  qua  Croesus,  qua  Darei  mater,  qua  Diogenes,  qua  Plato  ipse  ? 
Postremo  quid  ita  nomen  seruitutis  horremus?  seruus  est  quidem,  sed  neces- 
sitate, sed  fortasse  libero  animo  seruus  est.  Hoc  ilU  nocebit  si  osteuderlR  qu  s 
non  sit.  Alius  libidini  seruit,  alius  auaritix,  alius  ambitioni,  omnes  epei,  omues 
tfmori."  Again  (Idem  13-14;  come  the  prophetic  words:  "  Non  potest  amor  cum, 
timore  misceri.  Unde  putas  adrogantiasimum  iUud  manasse  prouerbium  qua 
iaotatur  totidem  hostes  nobis  esse  quot  seruos  ?  Ken  habemus  illos  h'ostes  sed 
facimus,  cum  in  illos  superbissimi  contnmeltosissimi  crudelissimi  sumua  et  ad 
rabiem  nos  cogunt  peruenire  delicisB,  ut  quicquid  non  ex  uoluntate  respondit 
iram  furoremque  euocet."  But  it  was  fear  ratber  than  compassion  that  forced 
our  hard-hearted  forefathers  to  talk  in  this  strt^. 

s  Schambach.  Italische  Sdavenaujtiand,  I..  S.  6;  refen  to  this  slave  insurrec- 
tion in  the  foUowing  clearly  expressed  language:  "  Auch  das  riche  Chios  war  zn 
derselben  Zeit  B.  G,  134,  dcur  Schauplatz  einer  wllden  Solavenemporung,  die  erst 
naoh  mehreren  Jahren  unterdrttckt  wurde.  Athenseus  VI.  He  seems  to  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  era  of  the  story  of  Brimakos  being  identical  with  that  of  the 
great  servil6  wars.  But  what  time  did  it  begin  ?  This  is  the  important  ques- 
tion. AthenaBus  says  or  intimates  that  Drimakos  was  in  the  vigor  of  manhood 
when  he  began  thd  revolt;  but  he  was  an  old  man  when  he  died  and  up  to  the  last 
the  malcontents  held  their  ground.  Now  if  we  agree  with  Schambach  that  his 
*'  zu  derselben  Zeit "  mesmt  the  end  of  the  period,  or  thereabout,  we  muBt  add  at 
least  30  years  to  allow  him  to  become  an'  old  man  which  makes  the  rebellion  to 
have  begun  about  the  year  B.  C.  394. 
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fion  directly  from  the  Chians  themc^lves,  from  whom  he 
must  have  received  his  data  while  visiting  the  island  and 
its  inhabitants  in  search  of  information  for  his  book  which 
was  a  description  of  the  coast  of  Asia  minor  and  the  mul- 
titude of  islands,  large  and  small,  that  stud  the  Archi« 
pelago. 

The  islanders  recounted  to  Nymphodorus  that  a  slave 
named  Dnmakos  had  lived  and  died  in  those  parts,  whose 
history  was  remarkable.  Consequently  this  Sicilian  Greek, 
whose  errand  was  knowledge,  became  curious  to  know 
about  the  strange  man  Drimakos  and  all  the  particulars, 
in  order  to  embellish  the  chapter  of  his  ^  Nomima  Asias" 
or  customs  and  habits  of  the  Asians — in  other  words,  his 
descriptive  geography.  And  now  that  our  attention  is 
fastened  upon  so  weird  an  object  as  a  runaway  slave 
with  drawn  dagger,  bolting  from  his  pursuing  owner  and 
climbing  a  crag  to  a  mountain  den  with  a  dozen  abolition- 
ists as  desperate  as  he,  we  pause  to  ask,  who  is  this  Nyip- 
phodorus? 

Alas  such  curiosity  is  rewarded  with  the  aggravation  of 
a  mystery !  We  know  nothing  of  Nymphodorus.  We 
only  know  that  he  lived  and  wrote  in  his  geography  a  de- 
scription, not  only  of  the  island  of  Scio  as  it  was  before 
the  time  of  Christ,  but  also  of  the  customs  and  usuages 
that  were  practiced  by  its  inhabitants;  and  interspersed 
in  his  work  there  was  many  an  incident,  description 
and  story,  one  of  which  was  this  tale  of  Drimakos,  the 
runaway  slave.  We  know  that  this  priceless  hterary  gem, 
like  the  noble  but  lost  chapters  of  Diodorus,  and  SaUust, 
of  Livy,  of  Fenestella,  Dion  Cassius,  Theophanes,  Nicolaus 
Damascenus,  Csecilius  Calactenus  and  a  wealth  of  others 
with  their  flood  of  facts,  come  to  us  only  in  the  second- 
hand and  oblique  mention  of  others  who  read  them  before 
they  were  destroyed;  or  sometimes  in  multilated  frag- 
ments of  the  originals  which  escaped  the  vandals  who 
perhaps  thought  that  by  robbing  posterity  of  facts  that 
disclosed  the  beastliness  of  their  institutions  they  might 
confer  a  favor  upon  the  sin  as  well  as  the  sinners  whose 
power  they  fawned  upon  and  flattered.  At  any  rate  the 
work  of  Nymphodorus  is  lost;  and  the  question  remains: 
who  is  Nymphodorus  and  what  About  Drimakos  the  Chian 
runaway  slave  ? 
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The  fact  is,  Atheneeus/  an  Egyptian  of  antiqnity,  sa^ 
and  read  this  book  of  Nymphodorus  the  geographer,  and 
in  his  **  Deipnosophistae  or  Banquet  of  the  Learned,"  a 
pot  pourri  or  hodge-podge  of  science,  history  and  anec- 
dote, reproduced  for  us  the  essential  facts  concerning  this 
affair  of  Drimakos,  which  was  no  little  incident  to  make 
light  of,  but  a  vast  insurrection  of  slaves,  like  that  of  Ennus 
and  Spartacus,  inyolving  a  lifetime,  with  bloody  wars  and  a 
great  and  terrible  and  successful  struggle  of  **  outlaws " 
against  society.  It  is  Athenseus,  the  middleman  then,  not 
Nymphodorus,  whom  we  must  follow  and  carefully  scan, 
picking  every  word  down  to  the  bone,  to  get  the  meat  of 
his  language;  always  suspicious  enough  of  translations  to 
avoid  tibem  entirely,  especially  when  exhuming  such  liter- 
ary mummies  as  those  wrapped  and  preserved  in  chemicals 
musty  with  the  taint  of  labor. 

Nymphodorus  in  his  lost  work  on  the  customs  and  usa- 
ges of  the  Asians,*  says  it  was  not  long  before  his  time 
that  the  facts  concerning  Drimakos  occurred.  But  al- 
though no  doubts  exist  regarding  the  truth  of  the  general 
facts,  nobody  is  clear  as  to  the  exact  time  of  Nymphodorus. 
TVhether  the  insurrection  of  the  Ghian  slaves  was  a  spas- 
modic affair^  belonging  to  one  lifetime,  or  whether  the 
episode  of  Drimakos  was  simply  one  incident  distinguished 
for  its  magnitude  and  duration  among  many  tiiat  for  ages 
were  constantly  occurring,  is  a  problem.*  We  shall  pre* 
sent  the  facts  as  given  in  the  Deipnosophistae  of  Athenseus 
carefuUy  adhering  to  the  points  in  the  text  and  seasoning^ 
the  story  only  to  befit  the  character  of  our  pages  for  the 
general  reader.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  ta 
confute  our  theory  that  Nymphodorus  wrote  his  story  at 
least  a  century  before  Christ,  and  that  the  true  age  of 
Drimakos  was  that  of  the  other  great  slave  rebellions  Which 
began  to  rage  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  Okrist. 

*  Most  ohronologistB  mak«  Athen»a«  to  hmte  lived  about  A.  D.  350.  X>r» 
Bftcher,  therefore,  mnst  certainly  be  entirely  inoorreot  In  patting  the  dateof  th«> 
work  of  Nymphodoms  at  *'Mitte  dee  dritten  Jahrhondertea  naoh  Christo;  A^^ 
ii&de  der  w^fireien  ArheiUr,  S.  22,  since  Athenaens  himself  lived  before  that  time. 
We  are  faUy  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  Drimakoe'  uprising  was  contem-^ 
poraneons  with  that  of  Eonns  of  Sicilj  and  Ariatonioot  of  Pergamos,  and  was  aO' 
outcrop  of  that  great  citation. 

s  N6fiifia  Aviav.  '£q»  island  of  Ghios  was  only  separated  firom  the  eontineni 
of  Asia  by  a  strait  7  miles  wide,  and  easily  visible  firom  the  main  shore.  For  % 
good  descriptton  of  this  island,  see  Eokenbrecher:  Die  Inad  CkiM,  Berlin,  1846.  " 

e  Panly's  Real  BncydopadUa,  Vol.  V,  S.  193,  oontaina  an  article  from.  Waster* 
mann,  discussing  the  probable  time  of  Nymphodorus,  q.  v. 
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From  the  story  as  related  by  Atlienseus  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Drimakos  escaped  from  his  master  amid  soenes 
of  blood-shedding,  but  that  those  horrors  were  reserved 
for  the  immediate  future.  He  was  then  a  yoimg  man  of 
great  sternness  and  determination,  shrinking  from  noth- 
ing  he  had  set  his  mind  upon,  and  too  nervous  and  sensi- 
tive to  bear  the  galling  humiliations  of  slavery.  He  vms 
also  a  man  of  sympathies,  and  felt  for  his  fellow  slaves  as 
well  as  himself.  In  such  a  frame  of  mind  he  could  not 
but  have  felt  deeply  for  the  thousands  of  poor  creatures 
who  had  been  bought  or  kidnapped  from  their  native 
homes  and  brought  to  this  island  to  be  sold  like  animals 
and  here  forced  to  delve  under  the  merciless  lash.  Most 
of  the  labor  oi  land  culture  and  mechanics, 'all  the  house- 
hold drudgery,  as  well  as  the  attendance  upon  arrogant 
lords  and  ladies^  and  the  office  work  of  the  government^ 
was  performed  in  those  days  by  slaves;  and  Chios  was  no 
exception. 

Like  Achseos,  Cleon,  Athenion  and  Spartacus,  the  des- 
perate young  man  broke  his  bonds  by  some  violent  effort. 
rb  may  have  been  the  immediate  result  of  a  quarrel  with 
his  master  or  his  overseer,  or  perhaps  a  conspiracy  of  a 
handful  of  fellow  bondsmen  as  in  the  case  of  Athenion 
or  Spartacus;  perhaps  a  stampede  after  a  battle  vrith  clubs 
and  butcher-knives.  One  thing  we  know  upon  such  points 
in  general:  masters  were  on  the  alert  at  all  times,  having 
litde  confidence  in  their  human  chattels,  and  kept  them 
under  guard,  often  chained  at  night  and  in  many  places, 
branded. 

When  Drimakos  arrived  in  the  mountains  with  his  band 
of  runaways,  he  found  in  the  clefts  of  rock  and  among  the 
sun-warmed  ledges,  suitable  fastnesses  wherein  not  only 
to  hide  in  safety  but  to  sleep,  and  obtain  repose.  Hunt- 
ers and  other  moimtaineers  had  been  there  before  them 
and  built  an  occasional  cabin.  With  the  rocks  and  frag- 
ments they  erected  more,  and  with  axes  and  perhaps  saws 
and  other  tools,  covered  them  and  constructed  for  them- 
selves roiigh  seats  and  tables.  But  food  was  only  to  be 
had  in  the  granaries  and  houses  below,  in  the  richly  cul- 
tivated valleys,  and  in  the  distant  city  ^ey  had  left. 

Here  the  masters  were  up  in  arms,  ready  for  an  expedi- 
tion in  pursuit  of  their  escaped  bondsmen.     The  word 
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went  vigorouBly  forth  that  they  must  be  retaken,  either 
dead  or  aliye.  On  the  other  hand  while  preparations  were 
making  for  a  grand  pursuit,  other  slaves  took  flight  and 
centered  to  the  mountain  Assures  of  Drimakos,  now  their 
acknowledged  leader. 

How  they  got  their  first  supply  of  provisions  we  are 
unaware,  but  they  certainly  did  not  starve.  The  same 
question  might  in  the  absence  of  these  particulars  also  be 
asked  as  to  how  they  were  supplied  with  arms  with  which 
to  do  battle  with  their  pursuers.  What  we  know  is  that 
they  were  the  recipients  of  good  luck;  partly  through 
their  own  courage  and  partly  through  a  combination  of 
circumstances  .which  favored  them  from  the  start. 

The  whole  truth  is,  they,  like  Eimus  and  the  smiling 
goddess  Demeter,  or  Spartacus  and  his  fortune-telling 
wife,  who  foretold  prodigies  of  happiness,  had  also  their 
Messiah,  soothsayer,  prophet  and  warrior  in  the  person  of 
Drimakos,  whom  they  implioity  obeyed  and  worshiped 
with  a  superstitious  awe;  and  so  long  as  the  enthusiasm 
of  this  belief  in  him  as  a  Savior  remained  untarnished^ 
their  heaven-inspired  dash  and  valor  were  insurmounta- 
ble and  their  prowess  was  unscathed.  Moreover  there 
prevailed  a  superstition  among  the  slave-owning  Chians 
themselves,  against  slavery  and  especiallv  this  class  of 
slave-holding  practiced  on  the  island  of  Chios.  In  proof 
of  this  we  quote  from  Athenseus  the  following: 

**  Nymphodorus,  it  is  thus  seen,  has  fumi^ed  us  with 
the  account;  but  I  find  that  in  many  copies  of  his  history 
Drimakos  is  not  spoken  of  by  name.  Yet  I  cannot  imag- 
ine that  any  of  you  are  ignorant  of  what  Herodotus,  that 
prince  of  historians,  said  regarding  the  Chian,  Panionios, 
and  what  righteous  punishment  he  underwent  for  having 
castrated  three  boys  and  sold  them.^    Then  again  Nicol- 

^  Herodotus,  HUtorion,  ylii.  Urania,  106-106.  The  horrible  story  of  rerflinge 
ifl  thus  told  by  Herodotus  and  tersely  iUustrates  the  ahnost  fnconceiyable  bru- 
tality and  cruelty  of  slavery  or  of  the  greed  which  inspired  it.  **  Ex  tovt^mi^  Sj| 
JIriScL<T€uiv  o  'EpnoTifjLOi  ^v  rufteyivrri  tiVk  ^di)  afiiKijdevrt  iyivvro  wdimav  rmr  "^iitis 
ISfitV'  a\6vTa  ydp  ainhv  vWo  woXtfUMP  koX  irwAe<i/uievov  <S>verrai  HavuSviof ,  aH|p 
Xtof,  Of  ri|v  ^oriv  Karttm^varo  aw*  tpywv  avoo'iMTdTwv,  SiCMV  vap  fcn|0'airo  wa.lSit 
cideof  rara/A/iAeVovf,  iicrdfjLVtiv,  dyt-vimv  eirwAec  e(  Sopfitf  re  icai  E^eo'oy  ypi}fi^rMy 
^cyoAwv.  irapa  y^P  TOiiri  ^ap^apoiiri  rifiuorepoi  ci<r»  ol  cvvovxot  iriortov  «iveica  rft« 
iracnff  rwv  iyopxUtV'  dWovi  re  Sij  6  TLoMuavif  i^irofi*  iroAAov$,  arc  iroicvfi«vo«  w 
TOvrdfMv  TTiv  ioifv,  KoX  ill  leai  rovrov.  km,  ov  ykp  rd  iravra  efivorvYcc  o  *EpfuSrt/uu>9y 
atriicvccrai  ex  rmv  SopAiMV  iropel  fio/vi^rja  ixer*  ikKiav  SutfHov  "j^vov  tk  vpoidvTOt 
iraKTwv  rStv  tvvovx*iy  infii^ii  fiaXiara  ir<u>a  Uip^ji.  106w  'Of  oi  rb  orparcvfia  t^ 
Uepo'iK^i'  oQiJLa  b  ^atriXevf  eiri  rd?  'A^^caf  euv  iv  Sapdttrt,  ivBavTA  fcara^«f  leard  8iy 
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aoB  the  peripatetic  as  well  as  Poseidonius  the  stoic  both 
wrote  in  their  histories  that  the  Chians  were  afterwards 
enslayed  by  Methridates,  tyrant  of  Cappadocia,  and  bound 
hand  and  foot,  were  given  over  to  their  own  slaves.  Surely 
the  gods  were  angry  with  the  Chians."  * 

Nor  was  this  superstition  against  all  kinds  of  chattel 
slavery  confined  to  the  island  of  Chios.  The  people  of 
Attica  and  different  parts  of  Greece  were  tormented  with 
conscience  on  account  of  their  unjust  system  of  slavery 
and  the  ever-recurring  revolts  of  their  slaves;  and  the 
Lockrians,  who  i^ever  to  lerated  slavery,  taunted  them  for 
their  wickedness.*  But  the  revolts  of  the  slaves  them- 
selves, and  the  growing  number  of  the  psomokolaphoi  or 
runaways  and  tiie  consequent  loss  to  their  masters,  to- 
gether with  the  desperate,  often  bloody  deeds  of  these 
runaways  whetted  their  sins  and  inflamed  their  fears  lest 
the  godis  should  frown  upon  them  as  the  upholders  of  this 
national  abomination.  Add  to  all  this  the  further  and 
significant  fact  that  the  freedmen  all  around  them  were  in 
sympathy  ivith  the  slaves  and  were  often  organized  into 
powerful  unions  which  sometimes  even  permitted  the 
slaves  to  membership.^*    Especially  was  this  the  case 

m  vft^yiia.  h  'JRpfjL&rtiioi  is  y^v  riiv  Mvirti}!',  ri)V  XiO(  fiiv  yifiovrtu^  'Aropyev^  6i 
KoAecrat,  evpitricet  rbv  T[avi(aviov  ivBavra,  iniyvoift  M  cArye  irpb$  axnhv  woWovs  koX 
dftKiovs  A<iyovf  *  npSyra  ii4v  oi  JcaraA^ywv  o(ra  ainhs  St*  ixttvov  exoi  iya9d.'  SeHrtpa 
ii  Oi  inruTxyevfitvoi  avrl  rovrinv  wra  ftiv  ayaBi  iroti^ci,  riv  KOfiurifitvos  roin  oixerav 
olttig  ixtivip'  &<rT9  ynoie^dfitvov  a<r/u.evov  tov«  A^yov^  toi'  llavuavKtv  KO/uio^at  ra 
TtKva  KoX  n)v  yvvaiKa'  wf  di  apa  iravoiKi)}  /tiv  irepieAa/3e,  cAeyt  6  'Bp/xdri/uov  radc* 
**'0  wdvTtov  avSpuv  rfSri  |/xaA«rTa  air'  Spyutv  avoatMrdrtav  rov  fiiov  KTH<rdft€ve,  ri  ae 
iyat  KOKOV  ff  avrhs  ^  rotv  ifiStv  Ti$  ipydtraro^  ^  o'd.  ^  tS>v  vutv  rii'a,  on  fie  dvr^  dvipbs 
cn-oii}0-af  t6  /un£^  etvai;  iS6K*ii  r*  Oeovt  A^tretv  ota  ifinxai^ia  tot«*  ot  ire  noiiqaavTa 
dvoorui^  vSfKf  Oixai(}>  xptinp-tvot^  viri^yayov  c«  X^*^*  '''^s  cpaf  i  uHrre  <rt  /iij  fjiifi^j/atrBai. 
rriv  air'  e/xeo  rot  iiroftivriv  Siicifv.**  *Q$  6e  oi  ravra  wveifiure,  dxBevrutv  ruiy  nai&utv  e$ 
o^iv,  rivayKd^ero  6  JIavuovios  t&v  wvtov  iratSwc  reaaipuv  iomtav  rd  aXtola  anordfi- 
vtuv  dvayKa^ofjitvos  Si  ciroiec  ravTa'  avroO  re,  ««  ravra  epyaaaro,  oi  walSe^  avayxa' 
i6p.tvoi  dwirafjivov,  Tlavnaviov  fiiv  vvv  ovrw  irepii)A0c  ^  re  ritrtf  ical  o  'EpftoTtfiot' ' 
8  Athenxus  DeipnosophistcB,  Lib.  VI.  cap.  vli. 

*  Atheiiffiiis,  idem;  Bockh,  Public  Economy  of  the  Athenians,  mentions  it 
10  See  LUders,  Vie  DionysiscAen  KHrutler  S.  40-47,  also  8.  22.  We  have  how- 
erer  given  LUders'  views  and  proof  (seep.  98  and  note  27)  in  full  in  another  chap- 
ter, q.  V.  The  evidence  as  to  slaves  being  sometimes  members  is  overwhelming. 
Fouoart,  Assodations  Religieuses  Chez  Lea  Orece,  pp.  5-6  says:  "  II  en  6tait  tout  an- 
trement  pour  les  thiases  et  les  Cranes.  Non-eeulement  lis  ^taient  ouverts  aux 
femmes  mais  encore  les  Strangers,  les  personnes  de  condition  bu  d'origine  ser- 
Tile  y  avaient  accds.  Ce  dernier  point  est  d'une  grande  importance,  fort  heur- 
eusement,  les  t6moignages  des  monuments  6pigraphiques  sent  assez  pr6cis  pour 
I'Stablir  aveo  une  eutidre  Evidence,  n  serait  inutile  de  citer  toutes  les  inscrip- 
tions qui  en  donnent  la  preuve :  j'en  ai  seulement  choisi  quelques-unes,  pour 
montrer  que  cette  composition  4tait  la  m8me  daus  les  diffSrents  pays.  Les  ex- 
emples  sent  assez  nombreux  pour  qu  il  solt  permla  d'6teudre  la  conclusion  aux 
caa  mfimes  od  la  preuve  directe  fait  d6faut,  et  de  regarder  I'admission  des  fem- 
mes, des  Strangers,  des  afGranchis  et  des  esclaves,  comme  un  caract^re  commun 
fle  toutes  c«B  associations."    Foucart  farther  sjiows  that  freedmen  and  l^edd- 
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amoBg  the  Greek-speaking  slaves — far  more  so  than  among 
the  Romans — and  in  these  society  meetings  th^y  all, 
bondsmen  and  freedmen  alike,  under  protection  of  their 
secret  eranos  or  union,  discussed  their  sufferings  and  per- 
haps also  concocted  their  plots  of  salvation.  Thus,  from 
all  sources — the  inner-consciences,  the  frowning  gods,  the 
slaves'  own  grievances  and  the  constantly  recurring  strilies 
maintained  by  runaways  and  bloody  battles — greedy  cap^ 
italists  were  reminded  of  this  abomination  whidb.  they  were 
hugging,  even  in  ancient  days. 

The  words  of  Nymphodorus  plainly  tell  us  that  in  the 
Island  of  Chios  revolts  and  escape  to  the  mountains  were 
of  common  occurrence.  His  words  reproduced  in  the 
banquet  of  the  learned  by  AthensBus  make  the  matter 
plain.  We  give  them  below  in  a  note  from  the  old  scholi- 
ast latin  version  of  1657,  as  they  introduce  the  story  in 
plain  words."  The  reader  is  now  fully  prepared  by  this 
description  of  the  surroundings  to  comprehend  the  story 
of  Drimakos  whom  we  left  in  the  mountains  with  his  fol- 
lowers, busily  at  work  with  saws  and  axes  building  rough 
cabins  and  meditating  a  desperate  swoop  upon  the  city 
they  had  left^  that  they  might  seize  a  part  of  the  grain 
and  stores  which  their  own  former  labor  and  that  of  their 
fellow  bondsmen  had  ci^eated.  This  expedition  was  welT 
planned.     Of  this  we  have  assurance  in  the  words  of 

womui  got  their  freedom  mrnny  timeB  through  their  organization.  Under  the 
bMd  "AmunchlB  oil  esclaves,"  p.  7,  he  cites  inscriptions  whose  epigraphe  clearly 
explain  that  slaves  were  members  in  Rhodes.  We  have  elsewhere  shown  tiiat 
the  ancient  states  owned  slaves.  They  were  known  as  public  servants.  "  Une 
Inscription  de  Tile  de  Rhodes  mentionne  une  soci6t6  religieuse  composde  des 
esdaves  publics  de  la  ville  (voyez  p.  \1%  note  4).  La  mutilation  du  monument 
enlftve  i  ce  t6moignage  une  parUe  de  sa  valeur.  Mais  I'examen  des  noms  pro> 
pres  qui  se  rencontrent  dans  les  autres  inscriptions  prouve  que  ces  associations 
admettaint  les  afEranchis  et  probablement  m6me  les  eeclaves."  On  pag6  112, 
cited  by  Foucart  occur  the  words:  "  Un  fragment  d'inscription,  restituepar  Keil 
d'une  manidre  hardie,  mais,  a  tout  prendre,  vraisemblable,  montr^rait  la  com- 
position  partioulidre  de  la  society  qui  se  placalt  sousle  patronage  de  Zeus  Ataby- 
nos.  Elle  aurait  6t^  form6e  des  esclaves  publics  de  la  ville  de  Rhodes,  et  c'est 
l*nn  d'enx  qui  aurait  ex6rod  le  sacerdoce.  ^Yir^p  Atoo-aradvpi  lurrav  rav  rat  irdAiof 
SovAwv,  Evat.  .cko?  ypafifiarcvf  £a/x  60*1  o$  icparet;  vaji  Aib$  'Aradvpiov  .  .  .  rStv 
KVpitav  'FoBUav  av  iBiiKt  A  il  'A  ra^pi({> ....  Philologus.  2d  suppl.,  p.  612.**  It 
seems  exceedingly  strange  that  this  learned  author  (should  lack  the  power  of 
penetration  so  far  as  to  continually  make  a  hack  of  a  pet  idiosyncrasy  regarding 
tiiese  innumerable  organizations  having  been  strictly  religious  orders.  The  fact 
is,  as  we  continually  show,  braced  alsobyeplgraphists  like  Mommsen  and  Bdckh 
that  they  were  bona  fide  labor  societies  compelled  under  vigorous  laws  to  cover 
their  real  object  with  the  shield  of  the  Pagan  faith. 

w  "Haec  igitur  de  illis  scripsit  Nymphodorus  in  Asise  Navigatione.  Chiorum 
■ervi  ab  ii>sis  dominis  aulUgientes  in  moutes  sublimioraque,  ipscrum  devastantea 
multi  simnl  coacti  sunt.  Est  enim  ipsa  insula  a8x>era  mtiltisque  arboribus  re* 
fftrtp."    AtheTiBBUs,  VI..  chap,  vji.,  [Nalalisde  Oomixihnf,  Vemto,  1556). 

\ 
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Athenseus  who  says  that  Diimakos  was  not  really  the  ag- 
:essor  but  that  the  Chians  sent  an  expedition  into  the 
Lgitives'  retreat,  and  that  the  latter  being  favored  and 
well  generated,  oame  off  victorious.  This  means  that  the 
Chians  were  decoyed  into  ambush  by  Drimakos,  attacked^ 
cut  to  pieces,  their  arms  captured  and  the  slaves  left  com- 
plete masters  of  the  field.  In  other  words,  there  was 
fought  a  bloody  battle,  even  a  succession  of  battles,  and  of 
such  terrible  cruelty  that  even  the  heart  of  the  stem  Dri- 
makos  was  melted  with  sympathy  and  he  soon  sought  a 
council  of  arbitration  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ruthless  effusion 
of  blood.  But  this  did  not  occur  until  sometime  after  the 
first  decisive  contest  with  the  masters  was  fought. 

When,  by  this  and  other  victories,  the  slaves  found 
themselves  in  full  possession  of  their  caverns,  and  their 
new  home  supplied  with  provisions,  their  soldiers  with 
arms  captured  from  the  defeated  masters,  and  their  num- 
bers much  augmentjed  by  incoming  detachments  of  runa- 
ways from  all  parts  of  the  island,  they  began  to  think  of 
discipline  and  order.  Drimakos  was  made  king,  oom- 
mander-in-ohief  and  despot;  and  he  began  to  exercise  an 
iron  rule  over  his  subjects  nearly  as  severe,  but  more  just 
than  that  of  their  former  mastera^  Having  vanqui^ed 
the  armies  of  the  masters  in  repeated  and  bloody  battles, 
causing  a  state  of  things  which  may  have  lasted  for  years 
— since  both  the  duration  and  dates  are  forgotten  by  our 
historian — the  slaves  continued  to  get  their  provisions 
from  the  granaries,  bams,  farms  and  stores,  in  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  manner: 

A  council  or  conference  was  called  by  this  victorious 
man  of  the  mountains,  whereat  the  Chian  masters  were 
invited  to  participate  with  him  and  his  victorious  legions 
on  equal  terms,  tmder  a  flag  of  truce.  When  the  gener- 
als and  magistrates  of  the  city  and  the  rebels  met,  king 
Drimakos  made  a  speech  which  contained  a  covenant  of 
arbitration,  perhaps  unheard  of  before  or  since.    We  give 

IS  The  latin  vendon  Athen.  VI.  chap.  yiii.  NaJtal.  de  Cbm,  Vm.  1666.  tells  it  in 
t^eae  words :  *'  Paulo  ante  nostra  tempera  famulum  quendam,  narraotipsl  Chii, 
profa^sse  atque  in  ipsis  montibns  babitasee,  qui  cum  esset  bellicosus  animoqne 
virtu  fngitiTOrum  nervorum  Dnx  ac  imperator  declaratns  erat,  non  aliter  afque 
reges  solet  ezercitus  cum  sepius  postea  Ghii  eopias  in  eum  eduxissent,  nihilque 
facere  possent,  ubi  eot  Primacue  (sic  enlm  servus  nominatur)  frustra  interior 
conspezit,  si«  ad  ilios  locutns  est.'*  The  gist  of  hds  speech  ve  give  is  full,  Vule 
iSWpra. 
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the  substance  of  his  proposition  in  his  own  words,  in  order 
to  show  that  singtQar  examples  of  co-operation  and  arbi- 
tration have  been  tried  in  uie  remote  past: 

''An  oracle  has  been  consulted  and  our  revolt  has,  from 
the  start,  been  upheld  by  the  gods.  We  shall  never  lay 
down  our  arma  We  shall  never  again  submit  to  the 
drudgery  of  bondage.  We  are  fixed  in  our  own  minds 
and  act  under  counsel  of  the  Almighty.  Nevertheless  if 
you  follow  my  advice  and  adhere  to  it  in  the  strictest  faith, 
after  signing  this  pledge  and  contract,  the  war  may  be 
terminated  and  the  further  efihision  of  blood  dispensed 
vdth;  then  we  can  mutually  live  in  peace  and  enjoy  tran- 
quility on  terms  which  will  be  full  of  prosperity  to  the 
whole  state  of  which  we  all  are  members." 

The  Chians  who  had  been  humbled  by  their  defeats  and 
losses  consented  to  an  armistice  of  war,  thus  recogniz- 
ing for  the  slaves  the  dignity  of  a  public  enemy.  They  found 
it  a  convenience,  doubtiess  against  their  will,  to  submit  to 
propositions  of  reason.     Drimakos  then  explained  his  plan : 

**  What  we  want  is  enough  to  subsist  upon; — ^no  more. 
In  future,  when  hunger  and  need  inspire  us,  we  shall  visit 
your  granaries,  flocks  and  stores  and  take  what  we  require 
but  always  by  weight  and  measure.  The  weights  and 
measures  are  to  be  these  which  we  have  brought  you  and 
exhibit  before  your  eyes.  Here  also  is  a  signet"  vdth 
which  we  propose  to  seal  up  your  storehouses  and  grana- 
ries after  taking  from  them  what  we  require,  as  by  this 
means  you  wiU  be  able  to  distinguish  our  work  from  that 
of  common  robbers.  Regarding  the  slaves  who  in  future 
sliall  escape  from  you  to  our  camp,  I  shall  rigidly  investi- 
gate the  causes  of  each  man's  running  away,  weigh  his 
story  carefully,  and  after  submitting  his  case  to  an  unbi- 
ased examination,  if  he  be  found  to  have  suffered  injustice 
at  your  hand,  proving  that  he  has  been  treated  wrongly 
hy  you,  I  shall  protect  him.  If  on  the  contrary,  the  run- 
away slave  be  found  not  to  have  had  a  sufficient  cause,  I 
shaU  return  him  to  his  master." 

Drimakos,  it  is  seen,  thus  recognized  and  upheld  slavery 
as  an  institution,  only  punishing  its  abuses.     This  fact 

u  By  the  word  used  in  AthensBiis  meaning  eisnet  or  seal  we  are  probably  to 
iradeTstand  a  contrivance  of  some  kind  for  looting  ap  ttie  atore-noiBeB  and 
granaries— locks  and  keys. 
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oorresponds  with  the  ancient  opinion  that  slavery  was. 
right;  a  thing  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  consiaering 
the  prevalence  of  this  aged  institution  and  the  inculcation 
of  the  competitive  sj'stem  through  its  massive  religious 
and  political  machinery,  based  upon  an  unscrupulous 
ownership  alike  of  men  and  things,  by  the  ancient  law  of 
entailment  and  primogenitiu:e.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
slave  system  was  ever  publicly  and  boldly  and  philosophi- 
cally denounced  as  an  institution.  But  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  fought  in  the  secret  unions  and  communes  antil 
Jesus  daringly  came  out  in  open  discourse  against  it  and 
founded  CJhristianity  upon  the  new  basis  of  absolute 
equality  of  man,  which  was  essentially,  as  the  results  have 
proved,  a  revolution  or  upturning  of  the  entire  system  of 
paganism  and  its  heathenish  discrimination  between  the 
grandee  and  his  human  chattels;  and  to  him  must  be 
ascribed  the  authorship  of  the  idea  of  unconditional  eman- 
cipation. But  while  Drimakos  could  not  unscrupulously 
war  with  slavery  as  an  institution  his  course  is  exactly  in 
line  with  the  great  movement  of  his  day  which  in  other 
chapters  we  are  describing  "  in  these  arguments.  He  be* 
trays  himself  in  the  foregoing  speech  to  have  been,  like 
Eunus,  a  soothsayer,  or  prophet,  or  Messiah,  such  as  the 
innumerable  sodalicia  and  thiasoi,  or  labor  unions  every- 
where possessed.^*  He,  like  Spartacus,  Blossius,  Eunus, 
and  the  rest,  was  infused  with  tliis  strange,  everywhere- 
prevaiHng  idea  of  some  Messiah  coming  to  the  redemption 
of  the  poor  slave.  All  the  slave  runaways  were  supersti- 
tious, and  used  in  good  faith  and  in  harmonious  consis- 
tency with  their  creed,  this  nympholepsy  of  the  Messiah, 
long  before  the  real  Messiah  came.** 

These  conditions  of  Drimakos  were  readily  agreed  to 
by  the  Chian  capitalists,  who  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
refuse.  In  consequence,  so  soon  as  the  stipulations  were 
formally  signed  they  went  into  effect  and  the  slave-king 
for  many  years  had  only  to  send  his  troops  boldly  and 
openly  on  their  strange  marauding  adventures,  always  tak- 

14  See  chapter  zxli  and  elsewhere,  on  Trade  Unions  which  addacee  proof  that 
the  freedmen  arose  oat  of  slavery  through  thefar  own  efforts  and  argued  up  the 
idea  from  their  own  narrower  basis. 

18  Consult  Lttders,  Z>ie  Dionytischen  KHmUer,  Foncarts.  AgsodaUons  Bdigieuset 
for  the  Greek,  and  Mommsen.  de  CoUegii  et  Sodalidu  Bomanorum  for  the  latin 
anions,  poMHm.  ^*  See  BUcher,  Aufit.  d.  unf.  Arb.  S,  79. 
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ing  qnantitieBby  weight  and  measure  as  agreed  upon,  and 
always  locking  up  the  storehouses  and  granaries  when  they 
left  them.  The  result  was  a  mercy  to  the  whole  island 
which  had  been  hitherto  infested  with  robbers.  It  is  not 
stated,  but  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  sequel,  that  Dri- 
makos  drove  all  other  robbers  from  the  island;  for  we 
know  that  his  armed  force,  now  legalized,  acted  as  a  sort 
of  police  to,  the  whole  personality  and  property  of  the  peo- 
ple, slaves  included.  He  adhered  with  severity  to  the  stip- 
ulation of  the  agreement  and  when  runaways  appeared  to 
him  for  protection  he  instituted  a  strict  investigation  of 
their  case;  those  not  having  been  maltreated  being  always 
sent  back  to  their  owners.  This  of  course  had  the  effect 
to  cause  masters  to  treat  their  slaves  with  kindness  and 
never  to  overwork  or  otherwise  abuse  them,  lest  they  in- 
cur the  terrible  wrath  of  the  god-favored  umpire  seated 
on  his  throne  among  the  crags  and  eaglesrnests  of  the 
mountains.  On  the  other  hand  the  would-be  runaways 
were  surer  to  reflect  cautiously  before  making  the  attempt^ 
being  in  deadly  fear  at  the  just  judgment  of  the  despot 
before  whom  they  were  to  be  arraigned  for  trial  imme- 
diately after  their  suit  before  him  for  protection.  Thus 
the  revolted  slave  became  not  only  an  absolute  ruler,  king 
and  general-in-chief  of  the  slave  population,  but  also,  in 
some  respects,  a  judge  in  a  court  of  justice  with  a  stand- 
ing army  at  command  to  enforce  his  decisions— an  umpire 
over  the  whole  population,  bond  and  free. 

Years  rolled  by  and  Drimakos  felt  old  age  approaching, 
yet  did  not  flinch  from  what  he  considered  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  his  plan  of  justice.  He  remained  at  the 
helm,  punishing  or  rewarding  like  a  czar,  until  he  was  old 
and  feeble  and  weary  of  a  lengthier  existence.  He  had 
a  friend  in  the  person  of  a  young  man,  also  a  psomokolo- 
phos  or  runaway,  who  probably  deserved  this  appellative 
for  being  pliant  and  perhaps  a  little  parasitical  and  given 
to  the  recipiency  of  tit-bits  in  payment  for  flatteries  in- 
geniously brought  to  the  old  man's  ear.  He,  like  many  of 
tiie  other  slaves,  was  a  native  of  a  distant  land,  having 
when  very  young  been  kidnapped  or  taken  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  as  a  victim  to  the  vicious  slave-trade,  sold  to  the 
planters  of  Chios.  He  was  one  of  those  young  fugitive 
slaves  who  had  proved  his  grievance  under  the  investiga- 
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tion,  been  accepted,  retained  and  trusted.  Drimakos 
loved  him  and  confided  in  his  joathful  honesty. 

Meantime  the  Chians,  unsatisfied  with  what  thej  re- 
garded as  tiieir  burden,  offered  a  large  reward  in  gold  to 
whomsoever  should  bring  them  the  head  of  Drimakos. 
This  they  did  against  their  true  interests;  since  at  that  mo- 
ment while  imder  the  eagle-eyed  justice  of  this  weird  old 
judge  in  the  mountain  cliffs,  their  true  interests  were  being 
more  reasonably  and  economically  subserved  than  ever  be- 
fore or  afterwards,  as  the  sequel  of  this  story  bears  record. 
Perhaps  the  old  man  in  his  peevishness  was  grieved  by 
their  ingratitude  in  offering  a  bounty  on  his  head.  At 
an^  rate,  we  are  told  that  he  grew  weary  of  his  hoary 
liairs  and  enfeebling  senectitude,  and  resolved  that  the 
tmgrateful  masters  should  pay  the  bounty  and  take  the 
consequences  whether  of  pleasure  or  of  regret.  In  other 
words  ne  resolved  to  seii  them  his  head  and  make  it 
faring  its  price  in  gold ! 

In  our  own  days  of  comparative  sympathies  and  sensi- 
Ulities  a  resolution  like  this  could  scarcely  emanate  from 
soy  person  other  than  a  madman;  and  our  first  judgment, 
«ho<^ed  at  the  bare  conception,  is  that  no  horror  so  ap^ 
paDing  could  have  been  devised  by  anytiiing  saner  than 
some  idiocracy  of  an  errant  brain.  But  2,000  years  have 
softened  the  human  mind  which,  though  yet  cruel  and 
sometimes  even  savage,  is  so  comparatively  tender  that  it 

Eronely  misjudges  the  motives  and  the  drastic  will  which 
npelled  some  acts  of  our  progenitors. 
Drimakos  resolved  to  shuffle  off  his  mortal  coiL    Calling 
to  him  the  friend  whose  name  our  informants  have  not 
transmitted  to  us,  he  spoke  to  him  in  the  following  char- 
acteristic words: 

"Boy,  I  have  brought  thee  up  nearest  to  me,  ever  with 
the  emotions  of  confidence  and  love  more  than  that  felt 
for  all  others  of  mankind.  Thou  art  child  and  son  and 
all  that  to  me  is  dear.  I  have  lived  out  my  span.  I  have 
lived  long  enough;  but  thou  art  still  young  and  hast  blood 
and  hope  and  sprightUness,  and  there  is  much  before  thee. 
Thou  shalt  become  a  good  and  brave  man. 

Son,  the  city  of  the  Chians  is  offering  to  him  that  biingeth 
them  my  head  a  sum  of  money  and  promising  him  his 
f!reedom.    Therefore  thy  duty  is  to  cut  off  my  head,  take 
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it  to  them,  receive  thy  reward,  return  home  to  thy  father- 
land and  be  happy." 

The  innocent  youth  at  the  thought  of  such  an  ungrate- 
ful and  sickening  atrocity,  refused  for  the  first  time  to 
obey  his  benefactor,  and  struggled  hard  to  change  the 
old  man's  determination,  but  in  vain.  Having  resolved, 
he  was  inexorable.  When  the  youth  found  him  fixed  in 
his  horrible  resolution  and  knew  by  long  acquaintance 
with  him  that  it  was  unalterable,  he  sJlowed- himself  to  be 
persuaded. 

The  slave-king  laid  his  head  upon  the  block  and  the 
youth  cleft  it  with  the  axe  of  the  executioner  I 

Having  buried  the  body  of  his  friend  and  patron,  the 
youth  took  the  head  to  the  city,  received  its  price,  his  free- 
dom and  an  amnesty  and  departed  for  his  home  with 
wealth  and  distinction. 

The  Chians  did  not  long  rejoice  over  their  boasted  cap- 
ture of  the  head  of  the  land-pirate.  Soon  after  he  was 
dead  the  runaway  slaves  with  whom  the  rocks  and  forests 
of  that  rugged  country  were  infested,  being  no  longer  un- 
der the  restraint  of  the  ever  vigHant  Drimakos,  returned 
to  their  wonted  habits  of  pillage  by  land  and  piracy  by 
sea.  The  Chians  were  poignantly  reminded  of  the  error 
they  had  committed  in  their  harsh  measures  against  the 
powerful  but  just  chieftain,  who,  for  many  years  had  held 
the  discontented  and  warlike  freebooters  under  controL 
The  fugitive  slaves  re-began  their  work  of  robbery  and 
devastation.  Beadopting  their  former  habits  of  plunder 
based  on  revenge  as  well  as  want,  they  ceased  to  be  an  or- 
ganized' body  following  a  stipulated  arrangement  like  that 
which  so  long  had  existed  between  Drimakos  and  the 
Cbian  people,  and  became  a  desperate  gang  of  land  pirates 
and  outlaws. 

The  treachery  of  the  Chians  in  securing  the  removal  of 
Drimakos  thus  recoiled  upon  themselves  in  shape  of  a 
calamity.  They  remembered  the  prophetic  words  of  the 
martyred  chieftaio,  that  the  gods  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  poor  slaves  and  were  angry  with  their  masters.  A 
feeHng  remembrance,  kindling  a  high  degree  of  respect 
for  him  now  set  in,  and  both  combined  to  produce  a  ven- 
eration which  caused  them  to  erect  a  tomb  or  mausoleum 
over  his  grave,  which  the  Greeks  called  a  Iieroon^  and  he  be- 
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oame  the  object  of  hero  worship.  This  was  no  less  a  sixuct- 
ore  than  a  temple  dedicated  to  Drimakos,  the  now  deified 
hero. 

Such  was  the  sublimity  of  the  subject  that  this  heroon 
or  temple  arose  so  splendid  and  enduring  that  its  ruins  " 
remain  to  this  day  and  have  been  the  object  of  study  by 
archsBologists  and  other  students  from  more  than  a  dozen 
points  of  yiew.^^  The  superstitions  of  the  times  now  oame 
in  play  in  the  flexible  imaginations  of  these  people.  They 
persuaded  themselves  that  they  often  saw  in  the  gloom  of 
night  the  ghost  of  Drimakos,  now  as  before  their  friend, 
as,  bony-fingered  and  spectral,  it  appeared  to  warn  the 
Chians  of  some  foul  plot  his  fellow  runaways  and  brigands 
were  concocting  against  their  lives  and  property.  And 
many  a  time  were  the  lurking  filibusters  thus  checkmated 
in  their  manceuvres,  ambuscades  and  salHes,  and  many  a 
time  defeated  in  their  bloody  designs  by  the  wan  and 
stalking  ghost  of  Drimakos.  Curiously  enough  this  super- 
stition was  mutual  between  bon4  and  free;  for  the  brig- 
ands themselves  worshipped  the  manes  of  Drimakos  as 
their  hero  also;  and  always  first brpught  to  his  mausoleum 
the  richest  trophies  of  their  marauding  expeditions  before 
dispersing  to. their  caverns  with  the  rest. 

So  weird  and  romantic  does  this  tide  of  the  wild  men  of 
ancient  Sdo  sound  that  wie  have  hesitated  before  allowing 
it  to  contribute  its  enriching  lessons  and  charms,  lest  it 
prove  tmable  to  bear  the  critifsism  of  our  learned  but 
skeptic  readers.  But  when  our  eye  at  last  caught,  the 
smiling  assurances  of  its  trustworthiness  from  savantfiilike 
Dr.  E[arl  BUcher,  and  other  learned  teachers  of  philology, 
and  from  their  pen  we  obtained  the  bracing  words  that  not 
the  slightest  doubt  **  exists  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  story, 
we  ventured  to  bring  it  forth  upon  its  merits  as  another 
instance  of  labor's  hardships  and  struggles  for  existence. 

»  Consult  Stark  bei  Hennann.  S.  40. 16. 

u  See  Bom  Ihravels  in  tbe  ialanda ;  Jmariptim  de  Seio,  No.  72. . 

M  Bttcher  Aufstdnde  der  UnfreUn  ArbeOar,  S.  S8.  "Mag  man  elncelne  Ktlse 
Aeaer  Gesclxichte  romanhaft  linden,  es  bletet  sich  anch  nicht  der  leisiste  Grand, 
an  mrtr  Ecbthelt  an  aweifeln,  nnd  selbst  wenn  die  klagen  chiiachen  Kantante 
fie  anr  Erklarnng  des  Herodns  nnd  alB  Abf ehreckangsinittel  (ttr  ihre  Sclaven  er- 
fnnden  hfttten,  oliebe  eie  darnm  weniger  ein  trenes  Spieffelbnd  vorbandener 
ZDStJtode."  B  F««* 
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VIRIATHUS: 

A  GREAT  REBELXION  DT  SPAIN. 

Thi  Roman  Slave    SyBtem  in  SpainrrrTyri^uiy  ia  Lusitania-r 
Maflsacre  pf  t|iQ  Peopler— Condition  befoc^  the  Outbtea^— • 
First  Appearance  of  Vifiathus-r-A., Shepherd  .on  his  Native^ 
Hais— A  Gi^nt  in  Stature  ancl  Intellect — He    taljes  Cora-^ 
mand — Tetillius  putwitted—Captured  and  Slain— -Conflict 
in  Tartessus-^Romaiis  again  Beaien^Battle  of  the  Hil|  of 
Yenua — ^Yiriathns  Slaughters  another  army  and  HuttJiliates' 
Rome — Segobria  Oaptared--*Arrival  of  jffi|iiliiiiaa»^He  ia 
Out-generided  and. at  laat  Beaten  by  yiriaJtbiuH-MbreL ]^«6t' 
Het  aad  Yictoriea.  for  the  facmer^mArti]^*)  lor^B)autias 
with,  ]^e8h  Roman  Soldiera— rYiriathfia  Vf^'^  iM^^^T:^ffi 
Tictoriesrr-^reason,  Conspiracy  ai;i4.\^^*i*^^^)^i''?^^^^%%' 
his  Oamps— Murdered  by    his  own  '  Perl j[di6iM ''QftiWa^ 
Pomp  at  His,  Funeral — ^^Releiitless' Vengeance  of  me '  Bo^aq? 
—Crucifixion  aiid  worse  Slavery  thkn  brfor'e-^l^e'^'CaSld 

to^ 

The  Bucoeflsfol  issue  to  Borne,  oi  the JtoiJcd  Fuiuq^waI; 
by  which  Oarihage,  egreeably  to  the  invei^eratid  ef^^efipoa 
oiiCftto:  ''defendd  €^.  Carthago/^  the  Iwd  olibe  tecviUfi: 
Hannibal  was  chopped  to  pieoes  and  its  inhabitants  butch- 
ered or  sold  into  A&veTj^  oaiised  an  enormdtis  amotinlf  of 
suffering  to  the  human  race. 

Not  only  did  the  spiHt  of  greed  pau3e  Roman  land  speS-] 
ulators  to  press  the  enforcement  pf  the  slaye  laws  which 
seized  prisoners  and  consigned  them '  to  the  inbst  cruel 
wholesale  bondage  in  Asia-Minor,  Italy  and  Sicily,  but  it 
extended  this  mischief,  also  into  sunny  Spain. 
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Ond  of  the  main  caused  t)f  the  rebellion  of  ihner  emo- 
tion^  of  the,  celtjbrated  Tiberius  Gracchus  against  Rome, 
goading  him  to  become  the  champion  of  a  reformi  in  favor 
of  the  poor,  was  the  wretchedly  enslaved  condition  of  the 
working  people  in  all  countries  under  Boman  domination. 
Their  terrible  conditioti  in  Btruria  was  rlo  worse  than  in 
Numantia  in  Spain.  He  had  fileen  the  indescribable  suffer- 
ing at  Carthage,  when  nearly  the  entire  population  were 
either  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  in  slavery,  Spain  was  on 
the  verge  of  rebellion  everywhere.  Roman  conquest  had 
but  a  few  years .  before,"  strickeii  Epirus  a  fruitful  land 
eastward  from  Italy.  Paiiltis  -Similius  tore  from  the  f arm- 
ers  of  this^ region  upwards  of  £2;OOOjObO  of  their  savings 
in  gold,  and  after  the  battle  of  Pydilk,  seized  no  less  than 
160,000  people  \yy  order  of  the  Roman  Senate.  These 
people,  nearfy  all  f  ariners  and  othei*  workers,  were  dragged 
from  their  hbches  atnA  sold  fot  slaved.  Seventy  cities  were 
isacked  ai).a  clesti'oyi&: 

Towns,  villjEi^es,  (dties  oil  eVery  mde,  lis  well  as  farms 
iind  small  liidustri^;  ^th  their  unions  and  communes, 
were  rpdilcea  to  a*  desolttte  Wadte,  and^  th^  l^ebple,  whp 
were  siitl  alive,  whether  stiff ^rin^  undei*  the  lash  of  mas- 
iexB  in'  ^  fprei^  laiid,  or  gai6ping  ilttder  tyt^nny  at  home, 
ifierh  bnming  #i^  tjittfetneiSs.  reyetigefftlntess,  hatred  and 
dtTier  Wrkiii^  pafedi^s,  a6d  ^djiking  int6  degeneracy,  reck- 
tJftfillgsl  Siid  poverty.* 

SuQt^wai^l  also  the  miserable  status  of  affairs  in  SpcLiii 
iii  Qi^'y'fiAr  3: 0: 1^9,  wH^ti  dtur  stbry  «f  Viriftthnk  begins. 
0|d  Lusitanid  l^fdre  tb^  Roftian  bonqtiests,  was  a  popu* 
lotlfil  ima  ekte^tt^ihg  feotintiry'.  Therd  #eri  asfeoeiatidns, 
of  the  liii^taiuan  laboring  .peopie,wlu«livund0]r  s(»n^favor- 
al;^,p:|les  bad  existed  sdjong  that  they. had  become  rich. 
Trt^eis  of  their  enterprise  are  still  to  be  seen  in  form  of 
tetmples^  bridges  ^.nd  ro^d^l  It  iti)t>e$rs  to  ha^ve  been  in 
their  days  of  highest  glory -tb&t  Rome,  with  a  blackening 
<si:^s6  of  Jiuix^tn  elayery^i  struck  .this  beautiful^  siinny  clime 
im^  ^t^ ,  OPixtented^.bappy  an^  p?:pspe;i;ou^  people.^ 

Our  stoty  begins  with  a  perndiou^  piece  of  treachery  of 
^ne  Sei-viua  JSuYpiciui^  Galba,  who  comtjaandcd  the  Romaii 
army  of  invasion  in  Spain.    Like  Verres  in  Sicily,  Galba 


4)7. 


Uitarch,  PmtXm  .SmiUuti  Uvj,  XL.  26-28;  Wallaee.  NumbwM  qf  Mankind, 
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seemed  to  have  no  monJ  respect  tor  humanity.  He 
worked  his  plans  to  secure  the  confidence  of  these  people 
and  when  the  opportunity  arrived,  perfidiously  murdered 
them  in  great  numbers,  seized  and  dragged  others  into 
slavery  and  robbed  their  country  of  its  gold  with  which 
he  afterwards,  in  spite  of  old  Oato's  efforts  to  have  him 
punished,  bought  himself  free  from  the  sentence  of  the 
law  at  Borne.  Soon  after  these  outrages  of  Gkdba,  Rome 
withdrew  many  of  the  soldiers  from  Spain  and  the  peo- 
ple rallied  with  greater  determination  than  ever,  to  re- 
trieve their  lossea  They  were  mostly  farmers  and  me- 
chanics, and  men  of  strong,  well  established  principles. 

Among  those  who  had  the  fortune  to  escape  from  the 
last  massacre  of  Oalba  was  a  young  man  named  Yiriathus* 
He  is  represented  by  Diodorus  as  almost  a  giant  in  stat- 
ure *  and  a  person  bom  to  command.  He  was  endowed 
by  nature  with  the  rare  faculties  of  honor  and  truthful- 
ness, while  at  the  same  time  leading  the  life  of  a  hunter,  a 
shepherd  and  finally  of  a  border  warrior  in  defense  of 
himself  and  his  kindred.  An  excellent  description  of 
Yiriathus  is  left  us  by  Diodorus  in  a  short  fragment  of 
his  histories  which  have  been  fortunately  preserved.  This 
fragment,  while  it  represents  him  to  have  been  a  robber^ 
extols  at  the  same  breath  his  honor  for  distributing  the 
plunder  among  his  men.'  Livy  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of 
warlike  qualifications,  having  had  experience  as  a  mounf 
taineer/ 

The  charge  against  him,  of  being  a  lawless  bandit  is  no 
longer  maintained  by  authors,  since  the  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  careered,  show  of  themselves^  that  he  did 

*  Diodoras,  Ba>UiMeeaBitU)rioa,}!at.  XXXill.BcIog.  V.  of  AtvHtenta:    ** Ojk 

wKcaW>t'  oixovKTwv  Av(r  iravStv^  iroifiatvwv  ex  ira(5b«,  hfiti^  fil^  jcartforrif  wtr/j&qt, 
avvtpyhv  cx»v  xal r^v  roC  omi/Biaroc ^vtnv  cat y^  P^M-V*  tcaira^ti,  i|ai  fprmv  koiwnv 
fitftStv  <v«e(vi|<rt9,  iroAu  Suffcyxc  r&v*  I^^pwv.  trvvtC^ura  6i  avr^  rpo^g  iiiv  ^iyn* 
yv/uiva<r(oi(  6i  voXAot«  j^ii<r&ai,  koI  tfirvy  MxP*  ti6¥9v  rou  ivavieaiov*  Ka'&6Xov  M 

Toit  irAift^cffi,  jcoi  iiytjimp  avroi«  i|ptf^«  (cat  raxp  vvtrrmuL  «vpt  jayriv  Kfiarmp^^pour** 
KOi  itooKSvtmv  iv  rotf  voAcfioif ,  ov  imvov  c^V|ic<rrwdi|  Si  kKinf¥,  oAAiL  jc<u  «Tp«n|- 
y«ri'  cdo^c  8ui^<p4vrM«." 

'Idem,  Excerpt  dd  Virt.  et  Vit.  pag.  691:  ***Ori  Ovtpiari^of  &  Ai/9rapxo«  & 
Avortravbc  jcal  Jixaiof  ^v  <v  roTf  Stavovcuv  rmv  Kn^jmp,  itaX  car'  ^^^'^  niimv  rovt 
avSpaya^aavrat  c^oto^roM;  Swpoif,  irt  3c  ovMr  airAwf  cjc  tmv  KOivmp  vo9^t(?tiM»9t. 
iih  Kot  <rvpifiai.v9  Tov«  Av<riravov9  nfMdvfi^rara  tfvyKtrfiwftfciy  oivrip,  ni»Avrat 
olovti  r»va  icoiv&y  cvcpytfnp  ic<u  <r««rifpa*" 

*  Livy,  BpiUm,  Of  BUtoriarum,  Libri,  LII.  '*  Viifatbni  in  Hlspania  primum 
ex  pastore  venator,  ex  venatore  latro,  mox  Justi  qnoqne  exercitna  dux  factua, 
totam  Lneitoniam  occnpavlt" 
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motliing  wMch  any  patriot  would  not  be  bound  to  do  in 
defense  of  home,  family  and  friends.  What  the  ancient 
authors  seem  to  be  prejudiced  against  him  for,  is  the  fact 
that,  like  Athenion  and  Spartacus,  he  was  poor  and  that 
he  belonged  to  the  lowly  and  strictly  laboring  class.  But 
even  with  the  excusable  charge  against  him  that  he  was 
a  robber,  we  find  very  few  who  do  not  speak  highly  of  him 
as  a  great  leader  and  a  man  of  uncommon  justice.   * 

The  only  thing  Galba  and  LucuUus  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  think  of,  when  sent  from  Rome  into  Spain,  was  to 
plunder  at  an  uiidimited  cost  of  suffering  and  blood.  Cheat- 
ing, deceiving,  working  deedis  of  treachery  against  the 
people  and  amassing  gold  was  their  single  object;  and  to 
get  the  gold  from  Spain  and  carry  it  as  their  own  per- 
sonal property  to  Bome,  was  their  bent  and  determina- 
tion.* 

Among  the  few  Lusitanians  who  escaped  from  the  last 
massacre  of  Galba,wa8  Yiriathus.  He  adroitly  forewarned 
himself  and  a  few  friends,  of  a  treacherous  plot^  just  at 
the  moment  of  its  consummation  and  with  difficulty  extri- 
cated himself,  although  great  numbers  of  innocent  people 
-were  mturdered  or  enslaved.  His  opportunity  was  now 
tit  hand,  and  he  informed  the  shattered  remnant  of  the 
band,  of  which  it  appears  he  was  at  the  time,  little  above 
the  rank  and  file,  that  if  they  would  entrust  the  future 
command  of  their  forces  to  him,  he  would  lead  them  out 
in  safety.  In  a  speech  he  told  them  that  they  were  too 
confiding;  that  the  Romans  were  utterly  devoid  of  all  in- 
stincts of  truthfulness  or  honor,  and  that  the  only  tactics 
in  future  to  be  pursued  must  be  based  upon  the  idea  of 
treating  them  as  enemies;  that  whatever  the  hypocritical 
pretence  of  either  the  Roman  senate,  or  its  inhuman  emis- 
saries that  Spain  was  ui  need  of  protection,  the  truth  at 
the  bottom  was,  that  Rome  wanted  the  whole  of  this  fair 
and  fruitful  land,  its  productive  mines,  its  waving  grain 
fields,  its  fisheries,  timber  forests  and  gems,  for  her  great 

*  Appian, /Z>«rta,  60:  Lfvy,  JMtome.  XLIX.  remarks  that  Cato  was  stem 
«iion{;h  to  have  Galba  pufilshed  but  tbe  trial  came  to  naught :  the  iofamons 
traitor  had  too  much  gold  at  command :  *'  Qunm  L.  Scribonins  trlbanus  plebis 
roffatiouem  promolKasset,  ut  Lusitani,  qui.  in  fldem  popnli  Romanl  deditl,  a  Ser. 
GfubaJn  Guliam  venlssent,  in  Ubertatem  restltnerentnr,  H.  Cato  aoerrlme  sna- 
BlL.  Bxstat  oratio  in  Annalibns  eins  Inclasa.  Q.  Falvias  Nobilior,  et  saepe  ab 
•o  in  senatn  laceratns.  respondit  pro  Galba.  Ipse  quoque  Galba,  qanm  se  dam- 
aari  yiderit,  compiexns  daos  Alios  praetextatoi,  et  Snlpicii  Galll  filiam,  calos 
iutOTverat,  ita  miserabiliter  pvo  te  tocntiis  est,  at  ragatlo  antlqnaretnr.'* 
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lords;  and  sbe  only  wanted  these  inestimable  resonrcesr 
worked  for  Bach  arrogant  dsirlings  of  her  aristo<a»cy,  not 
by  free  labor  but  by  that  of  slaves,  subjugated  through 
plots  and  systematized  perfidy.  Give  me,  said  Yiriathas, 
the  unlimited  oommand  of  your  brave  warriors  and  I  will 
rid  the  land  of  our  fathers  of  these  mortal  foes. 

The  speedi  won  the  distinguished  Sympathy  of  the 
governors.  The  tall  mountaineer  received  the  full  com- 
mand of  the  ajrmy;  and  now  begins  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable series  of  saccesses,  wrought  amid  difficulties, 
cruelties  and  transient  triumphs,  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  Borne.  These  extraordinary  contests  lasted,  ac- 
cording to  various  authors  from  eight  io  twenty  years.' 

After  the  depariiure  to  Borne  of  Galba  and  IjucuUus, 
with  th^ir  gpldt  ^  prsetor  or  govemotj  nafcned  Gains  Yet- 
ilius  was  entrusted  by  the  Romans,  with  the  care  of  the 
Sp^sh  po^^ssiona;  and  Yirlatibus  thus  left  the  flocks 
tinder  his  care  in  the  mountltina  and  valleyisj  of  his  home 
to  take  permanent  charge  of  the  broken  and  disheartened 
aimy  which  had  regained  some  spirit,  however,  on- account 
of  the  eTacua!tion<o{  jiheir  territory  by  Galba,  and  began 
marching  down  in^  the  fertile  vAUeys  of  Turdetania.  < 
'  Yi^tili^  met  them  promptly,  and  before  Itbe  (ne^  com- 
mander could  Organize  his  troops,  or  plarhiap8«bef ore  he 
really  got  cotnjma]^,  gained  a  victory,  <&ivm^  tiiem  back 
and  f  pxM^ed.  tii<&txi  to  «^ee  to,  and  almost  ocQlolade  aor  un- 
ooadilionalsltrreXLdfir.    Ihis'wad  peiAiapathe auspi(aoua 

ir  »         •  ••  t  I  ' 

■         ,  -    •  .  ■      .  ••■/>>  '.->•••'►     I  c  • 

•  We  bere  give  ^  eeyeral  anthoritiei  for  the  duration  of  thMe  wars,  from 

iheimasBacfeaof  GalUato^the  asadsslaaUonof  VlriathuscoiiseciaUyalvaa  follAwa: 

Alpplai^t  mttffriA ' ]SonuMa,  Ihekdy  08;  pot  it  at  alKmt  8  years': ""*p^i  U  6k4^ 

r*)/xa(Oi«  «ea«  ivayyYorarov  avrotf  yevo/xci'ovy  <n/vayay«iv,  af ai^c^voiT  ct  rt  rou  avrov 

X^ivy,  ^t4tqriartM».  Litter*  jl^ -^fitom.  '^C.yetiUttm  pcaetorem,  ftiBO  eiua 
exercltd,  cepit:  poctt  quein  C.  Plaatras  praet6r  iiiHuo  felicltiA  rem  gesBlt:  tan- 
tum^ne  ^bris  ta  hoatiB  iaitcilit*  at  a^Yarsaa  ,eoat  cimaidari  joyktis  watt  «t  dace, 
et  exercita."  Tbis  mention  la  foun^  l>y  a  careful  Mlbvidw  qf  tlie.diflerent  epm- 
maEnda,  to  ibake'thtf  itinttion  to  hiite  been  abotit  1^  jrean. 
.  ^uptin,  SLIY'  ^i  wn  10  yeiurs^  w^^e  ..D^dorne,  maizes  it  to  appear  about 
11  yeal^B,  ana  Orbsitiit'.  SittoriO!  Adverms  Pdganos,  V.  4,'  aboat  8  to  10  yearB. 

. ,  £atrop^  Breviotn^m  iierum  •i2om«n«rttai.  ^V.  19,-  eiridently  takea  bia  state- 
ment from  XAyj  ;  for  uA^  from  putting  toe  wars  of  Viratbas  at  14  years,  b* 
uses  almost  tbe  same  languaj^  in  describing  tbe  miui :  '^Qao  meta  Vixiatbus  a 
sqIs  tnierfectus  eat,  cam  quatnordecim  annis  Hiapanias  adversnm  Romanoa  Dfio- 
viisset.  Faator.piimo  fniC  nioz  latifonnm  dux,  postremo  tantos  ad  beUam  popn- 
\fiB  ccDcitavit,  nt  assertbr  contra  Bomanos  Hiepaniae  pntaretor." 

Vallejus  Faterculns,  Bremorw^n  Butorioi  Jl^aaLana,  l\\>.  II.  cap.  90.  declare*, 
tbe  duration  of  the  wars  vitb  Viriatboa  to  bave  been  S^O  years,  ai^d  andonbt^x 
Slommeen  in  pntting  i|  at  8  w^tb  Appian,  is  entveiy  Wjrong;  ., .    •..; 
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\noment  at  which  Viriaihus  ficst  showed  himself  and  made 
bis  speech,  as  we  have  just  recounted. 

This  hardj  Spaniard,  on  getting  the  reins  firmly  into 
his  hands,  introduced  a  method  of  tactics  little  imderstood 
or  anticipated  by  the  Romans.  He  made  an  unexpected 
revolt  against  the  stipulations  of  capitulation  then  being 
drawn  up,  accompanying  the  same  with  a  dash  of  his 

« troops,  and  by  a  series  of  twists  and  turns  in  which  the 
swiftest  of  the  Spanish  cavalry  were  brought  into  play, 
succeeded  in  extricating  the  little  army  so  entirely  from 
the  grasp  of  Yetilius  that  he  effected  a  retxeat  into  a  rooky 
woodland,  and  there  safely  spent  the  night  in  rest  and 
needed  refreshment,  and  &e  following  day  in  religious 
purifications  according  to  the.  Spdiush  creed.'  The  flighty 
according  to  Appian,  and  others,  was  aooomi^ished  by 
dividing  the  army  into  several  parts,  each  under  the  com- 
mand of  atrudted  lefader,.  i^raLth  orders  to  ifeunite  at  a  given 
pointy  and  with.  l^OQO.  horses  under  his  own  command  he 
covered,  their  retteat^  first  galloping  to  the  rescue  of  one 

Kd  then  the  other.  In  this  tnannerthey  all  reached  Tri- 
la  in  salety,  after l  holdiog'  their  pursuers,  in  check  for 
two  days  bty  means  of  various  expedients  df  consummate 
Ingenuity  in  which,  he  to(dc  advantage  of  .the  wild  and 
rmgged  shapef  of  the  laud.' 

All  this  time  he  waa  maiwhing  aouihward  toward  the 
sjvrait  pf  OadeSi  to  the  .siiu^^nt  Oarteia.  V etiliua  oould  illy 
):>roQk  (i^e  ei^oape  of  .his  game  which  so  short  a  tipie.  b^ 
fore  Jbie  believed  to  be  in  his.  haitd.  He  made  a  desperate 
l^ori  to  frustrate  the  splendidr^breat  of  the  Spanish  anny, 
bi«,t  Yiriathus  decoyed  him  into  an  ambush  at  thei<&ot  of 
the  Hill  of  Venus  where  a  celebrated  battle  was  fought, 
which  Appian  and  others  graphically  descieibe.* 

Jt  was  a  deep  gorge,  thick-set  wiidi  briars,  rocks,  forest 
kieea  4nd  oth^  obsitruotionsy  which  piuaded  the  best  army 

T  Appian,  BKiiarioL  JEomana,  jrifponla,  OS ;  Frontln,  SiraieqeiMsixm,  lib.  Ill,  zl« 
i  4 :  ^'  ViriAiiiiM,  team  Mdoitter  dueedens  oonfeciBMt,  Moil  ulud  nno  die  MaMik> 
BUS  secaros  Seeobrig^sses  et  sacriflcio  cam  maxima  occapatOB  oppresslt." 
»  V  S'Appten/  <»,  fl0-fl5;  ofHendelftottii :  **  *0«  8'  tlKuatp  iir^aAAt  Ix*^^^  ^vy^f 
rovf  ir^pout,  rdr«  innnrbf  onv.qMr  iC  o6mv  kt^i,p»M  «co«i^or<r<l»«  Ziriro««  «iri8pa|tcv'ev 
Tp(^6Aav,   *PM/iatwv  avirvv  8i«i>K<iv  oftoiiof  ov  Zvvt^wuv  5ia  r«  fidpoi  &irKmv  xat 

»Con»iilt  also  Dion  CaMias,  HiUtoriaf,  LXXVIII.  p.  88,  Wets.;  Frontin, 
StrategtmaUm,  lib.  III.  cap.  10.  refento  this  aaoae«f -Ihe  great  ttrokea  of  atcate- 
nem :  *'  Viriathaa  diaposito  per  oceolta  milite  paacoe  iriait,  q«i  abigeient  pecora 
Segobriffensiam :  ad  qaae  illi  vindicanda  cum  frequenter  pfOcaniMent  simnlaii- 
teaqae  ragam  piaedatores  persequerentw,  dedacn  in  tnsidias  caealqaie  flitntt" 
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unaccustomed  to  mountain  life  but  which  least  tormentecC 
a  man  like  Viriathus,  whose  life  had  been  that  of  a  hunter 
and  shepherd  among  glens  and  precipices.^'  It  was  about 
the  time  when  Yiriathus,  after  his  three  days  retreat,  was 
entering  the  town  of  Tribola,  that  Yetilius  and  his  men 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  seize  him.  Some  of  the  Span- 
ish detachments  were  out  reconnoitring  when  they  were 
set  upon  by  a  heavy  body  of  Bomans  in  the  ledge,  and  • 
after  many  hours  of  seyere  fighting  the  Romans  lost  their 
general  and  gave  way  with  a  loss  in  killed  of  about  5,000 
soldiers — a  half  of  their  entire  force.  It  was  soon  after- 
wards discovered  that  Yetilius  had  met  one  of  the  hardy 
mountaineers,  and  in  a  hand  to  hand  encounter  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  him.^^  Most  writers  agree  that  the 
Roman  general  was  mortally  wounded  in  this  encounter. 
It  was  a  great  and  bloody  victory. 

Immediately  after  the  triumph  of  Yiriathus  at  the  Hill 
of  Yenus,  an  immense  number  of  slaves  and  free  tramps 
whose  condition  was  worse  than  that  of  slaves,  came  into 
the  camp  from  all  quarters,  to  offer  themselves  as  soldiers; 
and  although  we  do  not  find  much  in  the  fragments  of 
history  left  us  on  this  rebellion,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a  very  large  army  was  called  into  being;  and  this  was 
probably  the  prime  secret  of  the  continued  train  of  suc- 
cesses attending  the  career  of  the  insurgents. 

There  was  another  army  in  Spain,  subject  to  Rome,  con- 
sisting of  Spanish  militia  and  mercenaries,  or  perhaps 
freedmen  who  had  been  impressed  into  the  Roman  ser- 
vice. These,  5,000  strong,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of 
the  disaster  to  Yetihus,  struck  out  in  a  rapid  march  from 
their  quarters  on  the  river  Ebro. 

The  eye  of  Tiriathtis  was  however  on  the  lookout  for 
them.  He  marched  a  large  force  to  waylay,  and  prevent 
them  from  joining  the  enemy  who  had  by  this  time  so 
far  recovered  as  to  show  an  army  of  16,000  men,  now 
marching  toward  Gades  the  old  Tartesssus.  He  met  them 
at  some  convenient  place  and  in  a  second  battle  destroyed 
them  so  completely  that  nothing  was  left  of  the  force 

10  DiodoruB,  Bibliotheca  Historica^  XXXIII.  Bclog.  V.    **  Swci^tirc  M  aMw 

rpo^n  IJiiv  oAiyn,  yviivoffioitjH  iroAAots  j(p^a^ai^Kal  vw^  §i6pov  avayKtUov    xadoAov 

Bi  flr(Oi)po^opwi'  avytjfuif  k«i  ^ptotc  «eai  Aj^orai^  «(«  ayitva^  Ko&iaratitvoi,  irepijSoif- 

TOf  iytytro  vapd  rots  irA^«<ri,  xot  q^e^K  avrols  vp«di},  kcu  raxp  (rvon^^a  ir«pl 

I  iavrhv  YBtrrStv  ^^poio'c." 

u  Appian,  Historia  Bomana,  idmn,  68. 
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worthy  of  being  henoeforth  consideFed  an  auxiliary  to  the 
Romans. 

All  these  manoeuvres,  yiotories,  and  vicissitudes  occu- 
pied the  year ;  and  by  the  time  ihe  Romans  were  snugly 
fortifying  themselves  in  Tartessus,  news  of  the  defeat 
of  the  armies  and  death  of  the  governor  arrived  at  Rome. 
Gains  Plautius  was  dispatched  to  the  scene  with  a  large 
reinforcement  of  13,000  men,  consisting  of  10,000  foot 
and  3,000  horse« 

But  in  the  meantime,  Yiriathus  was  realizing  his  high- 
est glory  socially  and  politically,  among  his  own  people. 
He  redeemed  from  its  bondage,  and  reoocupied,  the  whole 
province  of  Karpetania;  and  large  as  the  Roman  army  was, 
they  dared  not  make  an  attempt  against  him.  He  was 
made  a  king  and  given  powers  and  position  which  be- 
came princely  but  not  magnificent;  for  he  refused  to  ac- 
cept anythiDg  but  his  wonted  frugal  fare.  Ho  only  claimed 
to  be  an  honest  shepherd  and  workingman.  They  mar- 
ried him  to  a  lady  of  high  estate  and  wealth  but  all  he 
would  accept  was  herself,  leaving  ta  those  who  were  flat- 
tered by  gew-gaws,  the  shallow  pleasures  of  jewels  and 
gold.  His  only  ambition  was  to  divert  his  natural  gifts 
&om  a  profesBk)n  of  intrinsic  value  in  the  field  of  labor, 
to  that  of  the  military  camp,  until  he  should  redeem  his 
people  from  slavery  and  danger  into  which  they  had  been 
forced  by  the  Roman  conquests.  He  was  witty  and  bright, 
and  he  surpassed  his  fellows  in  physical  stature.  An  in- 
defatigable worker,  he  always  slept  in .  full  armor  and 
fought  in  the  front  ranks;  and  even  at  the  moment  of 
highest  triumph  ever  refused  to  indulge  in  intemperance 
of  any  kind." 

After  the  arrival  of  Plautius,  as  praetor  or  governor  from 
Rome,  with  the  large  force  of  13,000  men,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  and  time  had  been  taken  to  reorganize  the 
broken  remnants  stated  by  Appian  to  number  16,000  men, 
an  expedition  was  arranged  to  bring  the  daring  revolter  to 
punishment.  But  in  the  first  dash,  Yiriathus  attacked  his 
detachment  of  4,000  and  almost  exterminated  them.  In  a 
succession  of  engagements  and  strategems  Plautius  was  so 

K  Dion  Cassias,  Hittoria,  LX'XVUI.   So  idso.  Diodorns,  Btblitheea  Ranuma 
lib.  XXXIII.  fragmenta.    All  such  excellent  points  of  character  of  the  great  Lq« 
sitsnian  Chiertain  are  mentioned  by  these  ancient  authors;  consult  also  Bekker, 
llriaUna  vnd  die  Lusitaner. 
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oomY>lete[j  backed  to  pieces  tliat  be  retired  in  mtdsumnpier 
into  winter  quarters,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  now  dreaded 
Spaniard.  This  disastet  to  the  Boman  praetor  was  so  com- 
plete tbat  be  never  recovered  from  it,  and  was  ai'terwards 
driven  into  exile  and  disgrace. 

The  next  general  sent  oat  from  Bome  against  Yiriathos 
was  the  son  of  Faalus  Emilias,  who  a  few  years  before  had 
dragged  into  slavery  150,000  people,  after  the  battle  of 
Pydna,  in  Epirns.  His  fall  name  was  Qnintas  Fabius  Max- 
imns  ^milianus.  Pe  broaght  with  him  an  army  of  15,000' 
foot  soldiers  and  a  cavalry  force  of  2,000,  which  added  to 
those  already  in  Spain  but  now  in  a  demoralized  condition 
must  have  aggregate  a  force  of  little  less  than  .5Q,0QO,^ 
pabins  Maxim  us  pitched  his  camp  at  Orsona,  not  £ar  from 
where  the  city  of  Seville  now  stands,  and  remained  jbhere 
mitil  the  next  year,  closely  watched  by  Yiriathos. 

This  Roman  gpvemor  seems  jLo  have  left  the  command  to  a 
person  less  capable  than  himself  yfhooe  name  was  Qilipf^tius; 
for  the  Spaniard  lured  him  into  some  con^ct  whiph  seems- 
to.  have  been  deadly.  Appian  is  not  dear  as  tb^hatit 
was,  but  speaks  of  the  ^rew4  manoBuvres  of  Yii^^tHus,  and 
of  a  battle,'  the  results  of  w^icb  were  the  loss  of  naany,  by 
hard ;  fighting.  Ttie  inference  is,  that  bojbh  ^miliai^us .  and 
Quinctins  were  defeated  and  destroyed ;  for  we  next  hie^ 
pf  the  arrival  from  Bome,  9f  anoth^  geu^^ai^  ^uioti^s  Ser* 
vilianus,  a  near  relative  of  fhe  same  ^Slmilias  jPauTus.  ' 

This  general,  brought  with  bioi.  two  whole. legionii  agd  ten 
elephants  ;^9m  TJtica,  a  town  northward  .from  Car^l^ge^n 
4-frica.  ^bis  new.^orce,  in  addition  to  |*he  eleph^^&,  con* 
sisted  of  18,000  foot  apd  1,6PQ  horeOf "  ^jryilian^s  h^.'Bt- 
tie  dimculty  in  marchiog  with  this  army  thr6n^  s^'^ralpf 
the  districts  whiph  hi^d  iieen  reconquered  by  yiriatt)W  ^M^^ 
{book  many  of  the  leaders  cif  the  rebellion,  and^  ha^^  at  puf 
jbimeasmany  fis  ^QO  killed. for  taking  part  in  i^  i^yq^^^ 
Great  numbers  were  sold  into  flavery,  IJhose  cai^git,  who 
were  found  to  have  turned  agamst  ^  tlie  ,B>9mf4ps,  were 
(Cruelly  treated  by  having  their  )&n<jlft  pijitoj9r. 

U  A^ian,  Hittoria  Bomana,  Iberia^  05 :    **  Kal  vapa  rwv  vvyLitAxw  orpaiir 

ircvTax((rxi^^ov«  Kal  itmiaK  <«  dt<rxtA(ov«." 

14  ii^pian>  Itotoria  JBomona,  4eiem»  67 :    '''Airai'Tac  it  nvpiovt  koI  bieraiti^iM^ 
ovt  vc^ovf  Kflu  iwir4m/s  <^aiCortov«<^irt  x^Atotc*    iwurrtihat  Si  max  MiKtifn7  rt^^'NofAa^y 
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J^  lepgl^  yirijil^us,  ^ho  w^  wi^to^ji^  ]m  ppportanity, 
(^ught  the  old  Bonian  ^t  the  ^ieg^  of  ^e  town  of  Srisane, 
^d  a^ter  a  severe  contest  defeated  him.  Driven  to  a  rocky 
Ledge  in  an  angle  frpin  which  it  was  impossible  to  escape,  tb« 
victorious  Spaniards  had  him  completely  in  their  power. 

Here,  at  the  zenith  of  a  long  list  of  brilliant  successes, 
iriirtually  closes  tte  glory  of  Yiriathns.  He  was  so  foolish 
a0  to  let  his  sympathies  get  the  better  of  b.i^  judgment. 

So  comple,te  was  this  victory  oyer  Servilianus  that  he  was 
glad  to  treat  on  fii^y  te^rms;  and  the  surprising  sequel  is,  that 
Ene  terms  pfferedj  by  yiriajthus  and  accepted  at.Horn^  were 
3o  m\i&.  '^e  i^pauiard  was  to  be  acknowledged  kjpg  ovet 
his  native  country  of  Lusitania,  an(i  henceforward  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  brother  or  ally  to  the  Romans ! 

Of  course  this  furnished  Rome  another  period  of  time  to 
recuperate  and  concoct  new  schemes  of  treachery.  This 
shcf  did,. by  sending  the  perfidious  CsBpio  to  take  the  place 
of  ServilianuB,  and  he  was  not  long  in  bribing  the  friends 
of  Yiriathns  to  turn  against  their  long  trusted  master  and 
murder  him  in  his  sleep. 

An  enormous,  far-sounding  wake  accompanied  by  gladia- 
torial orgies  of  shocking  ferocity,  was  held  over  his  remains. 
The  date  of  this  great  revolt  in  Spain  is  fixed  at  149  years 
before  Christ.  This  disgraceful  triumph  of  Caepio  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  enslavement  of  innumerable  peasants^  traders 
and  working  people,  and  the  end  was  worse  than  the  be- 
ginning. 

If  we  are  to  believe  YeUejus  Paterculus,  the  great  wars 
of  Yiriathns  against  the  Roman  slave  trade — for  it  was 
nothing  less — blasted  about  20  years ;  and  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  it  could  not  have  been  a  shorter  time, 
although  belittled  by  the  historians.  Mommsen  is  anx- 
ious to  make  it  appear  but  8  years,  agreeing  with  Appian. 
In  the  account  of  Spartacus,  written  by  Yellejus,  we  found 
this  historian's  statement  as  to  the  great  numbers  of  that 
gc^neral'a  men,  to  perfectly  agree  with  the  circumstances 
in  the  case,  although  it  throws  a  flood  of  light,  clearing  up 
and  making  perfectly  reasonable,  the  details  of  that  great 
war;  and  showing  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  pro- 
digious conflicts  ever  known.  Yet  great  efforts  seem  to 
have  been  made  to  suppress  the  history  of  Spartacus,  and 
modem  authors  appear  surprisingly  anxious  to  perpet- 
uate the  suppression  of  it. 
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The  whole  matter  of  YiriathuB  bears  the  appearance 
of  having  been  caused  by  a  wholesale  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Boinan  gens  or  lords,  to  reduce  Spain  to  slavery,  to 
choke  her  liberty-loving  people  down  to  chains,  dungeons 
and  unpaid,  enforced  labor,  turn  her  fruitful  lands  into 
slave-worked  plantations  and  stock-farms  latifandidy  as  in 
Sicily,  and  thus  build  up  an  arrogant  landed  aristocracy. 
The  immense  and  long-continued  resistance  of  this  hum- 
ble working  man  held  that  powerful  race  of  optimates  in 
check ;  and  it  may  be  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  their 
having^  never  succeeded  in  brutelizing  the  Spaniards  as 
'  they  did  the  people  of  Sicily. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

EUNUS. 

GRIEVANCiES..  MOBE.SALXATJON  ON 
THE  VINDICTIVE  PLAN. 

The  lBA.3Cii^:ps  .Impi7:^8K  .in.  its  Highest  PtiTelppmcnl;  an4  ipost 
eDonnoug  Organization — G(re&test  of  all  Strikes  found  on  Rec- 
ord— Gigantic  Growth  of  Slavery — General  View  of  Sicilian 
Landlordism'  and  Seryittide  before  the  Outbreak — Grea,t  In- 
crease of  Bondsmen  and  Women-^Enna,  Home  of  the  God« 
desq  Oerie^  beoome*  the  Sbongbold  of  the  Great  .tJprisinjf — 
Eoaui;  ius  Pi»digr^er-G,9  is.madeKing  of  ihe-SUTesruStoryk 
eJC  h^  .  1.91 .  Tei^rs',,  {^oign-'-Somebodyy  ftsbpmed  toepofeis  Ul 
h9ft,V[kt^g\e^,^^,^iaU)n9fi — The  Fr^g^e^its  of  Diodoru8,aQa 
ot^^ir  J5?qble,  Author^  Reve^.  the  .'Fact^GrueUieR.of  .Damp- 
j^ilus  iand  Megallis,  ihe  imtnediatie  Cause  or  the  Grieyance — 
Eunus,  Slave-  Fire-roitter,  Leader,  Messiah,  KiDfe— Vedffe- 
aBfce^Th'if  innocent  paughter — SympAtiiy  hand-in-^hand  with. 
Jrasdb^IUy  againgt  Ayarioe—Wise  SAleotien  by  Eniiiis,  of 
Aebseoft  as  LMaiBBaiit-tt«Coii»ail  of  Worr-^MasBomoeting — A' 
PUb  agr^d  to-rQru^ty,Qf  thjB  Sinye^^rrThw  Army — Thfii 
War  b^qn^Pri9op§  ^oji^^Pi  own «ii4.^,QO0. ponyicte  woxk-^ 
it^in  the  :^^49^t^  set  free— rQuptation^-rSweQping  Extinc- 
tion of  the  Rich-^Large  Numbers  of  I'ree  Tramps  join — ^An- 
oUier  prodigfious  Uprising  in  Southern  .  Sicily — Cleon — Con- 
jectures regflirding  this  Obscure  Military  Genius — Union  of 
Eunus,  Aebteus  and  Cleon-r-Harmony — ^Victories  over  the 
Romans — ^Insurgent  Force  rises  to  200,000  Men — Proof- 
Overthrow  and  ExtibotiOn  of  the  Armies  of  Hypsteus — ^Mau-. 
lius-rl^ei^ttili^STr-Th©  V^iptjoriouq.VJforkingmen  give  nO:  Quarter 
-*-Eunu8ia8. Mimic,  taunts  his  Enemies  by  Mock  Theatrical^ 
Open- Air  Plays  in  the  Siege^Oities  fall  into  his  Hands — 
His  Speeches — Moral  Aid  through  the  Social  Struggle  with 
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G-racchus  at  Borne — Arrival  of  a  Roman  Army  under  Tim — 
Beginning  of  Reverses — 0  mcifixions — Demoralization — Fall 
of  Messana — Siege  of  Enna — Inscriptions  verifying  History 
— Romans  Repulsed — Arrival  of  Rupilius — Siege  of  Tauroma- 
nion — Wonderful  Death  of  Oomanus — Cannibalism — The 
City  falls — Awful  0 mcifixions — Second  Siege  of  Enna — Its 
20,000  People  are  crucified  on  the  Gibbet — Eunus  captured 
and  Devoured  by  Lice  in  a  Roman  Dungeon — Disastroua 
End  of  the  Rebellion  or  so-called  Servile  War, 

The  enomons  ^owth  of  slavery  just  before  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  Christian  era  was  the  cause  of  several  of  the 
most  gigantic  and  bloody  uprisings  the  world  has  ever 
known*  Those  convulsive  episodes  invariably  arose  from 
maltreatment  of  workingmen  and  women.  Dr.  Btlcher^ 
whose  delineations  we  so  often  qoiote,  shows  that  the 
necessary  workmen  for  supplying  slave  material  to  man 
the  great  estates  which  the  Roman  lords,  about  this  time 
were  grasping  from  the  original  cultivators  who  farmed 
the  government  land  on  shares  thus  turning  them  out  of 
bouse  and  home,  were  bpught  and  sold  as  common  goods 
at  ridiculously  low  pricea  ^ 

In  B.  0.  108  there  were  at  Rome  soaroe«ly  2,000  persona 
owning  property  considered  taxable,  such  was  the  enor- 
mous monopoly  of  the  pubHc  lands  and  of  other  property 
by  a  few.  *  These  few  property  owners  were  proporb'on* 
aily  richer  and  their  management  of  the  army  and  of  the 
legislature,  for  suppressing  uprisings  of  the  outca£(ts  and 
the  enslaved  proletarieis  was  so  mudh  the  more  unlinaited. 
The  f reedmen  who  had  many  organizatLons  for  protection^ 
which  for  centuries  they  had  emoyed  when  shves  were 
comparatively  few,  now  found  their  unions,  their  busi- 
ness, their  homes  and  freedom  undermined  and  supplanted 
by  countless  hordes  of  slaves  as  prisoners  of  war,  victims 
of  the  prodigious  slave  trade  going  on  between  Rome  and 
foreign  markets.  When  Tarentem  was  captured,  B.  C.  209, 
there  were  sold  30,000  war  prisoners.  *    In  B.  C.  207,  af- 

iBUctaer,  Aufimnde  der  urtJ^eUn  ArheiUr,  8.  85-86;  *«Tit.  LiV.  XLI.  88: 
Sotrpronii  Gracchi  consalis  imperio  ausploioque  legrio  ezerciinsque  populi 
Roman i  Sardtniam  aubeglt.  In  ea  provinoia  liostlum  csdsa  aut  capta  supra 
ootoginta  milla."  We  elsewhere  qaote  in  ouroopious  footnotes  the  sourae» 
whence  modem  aathors  derive  their  figures. 

*  Strabo  Geographiea,  xiv.  668;    Apulejns,    IX. 
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#. 
teaf  tile  bftttl^  of  Metiaunm,  5,400  were  captured  and  sold. 

la  B.  C.  200  at  least  15,000  were  siezed  and  sold    In  B.  0. 

1^,  the  ev^^  of  the  return  ol  Tiberius  Ghraccbus  from 

Sardinia,  the  faet  that  80,000  men,  women  and  children 

had  been  either  killed  or  sold  into  perpetual  slavery,  wai» 

brought  to  light*    Because  Ghraochus,  whose  grand  naturoi 

ttiovigh  a  military  oommander,  revolted  against  suoh  atroc^ 

ities  and  sought  reform,  he  was  set  upon  by  a  mob  of  in« 

iuriated  legislators  and  weaith-own^ra^  and  murdered  in 

the  streets  of  Kome^    Srudb  was  the  enormous  mass  of  the 

SiEtrdinian  slaves  that  prices  fell  to  a   ridiouloualy  low  ebb 

becoming  a  laughing  stock  and  the  proverb  got  abroad: 

"cheap  as  a  Sardinian."    After  the  siege  of  Perseus  there 

were  7Q  cities  destroyed  and  150,000  people  sold  at  th0 

different  slave  markets..* 

This  fearf^  eoiulition  of  human  slavery  set  into  Greece 
still  earlier.  By  a  similar  monopoly  of  land  and  of  otii&fi 
pvoperty  by  the  few,  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  great  city 
of  Athens  of  5 1^5,000  souls,  only  9,000  (B.  G.  300T  could  be 
allowed  political  rights  graded  and  franchised  oy  family^ 
and  property.  *  Outer  mention  puts  it  at  21,000  souls  or 
citizens. '  At  the  same  time,  wben  there  were  21,000  prop*^ 
ertied  or  blboded  citizens  and  10,000  strangiers  under  pro^ 
tection  of .  the  city,  there  ware  400^000  sla^ves.^  But  aa 
Athena  at  that  time  (B.  C.  809;)  counted  516^000  persona^ 
we  come  into  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  viemainilig^ 
84,000'  were  the  plebeian  or  freedmen  population. 

The  great  city  of  Corinth  whose  census  B.  C.  300,  gave 
only  40,000  ''souls"  had  a  slave  population  of  640,000  who 
of  course,  aceording  to  Plato"  and  other  axistocratB,  oould 

sLiv.  XXyjI.  16:    ^'MlUa  trigentft  Fwvillnm  capltom  dioiintur  cantft 
*IAv.XXj^.    24';    Pin tarch »  -^meMn»  Pte«rft/«,  2«.  ^^ 

&D  0(|r>ru>  Sievlas*  XVIII.  X8;  PIo  arpU^ft  Pkoaiomt  98. 
sBUchcr   AufstaMde,  S.  84. 

7  Atheneea-:!.  Deipnw^pkMai,  qaotfnfi;  Ctefl{cle»; 

8  Plato.  I>«  LegibuM  vi.  in  di^sertat  on  on  tbQ  immortality  of  the  tonlt 
PhCBtio  pasHm;  e8p-cially74  126,  7.  8  9.  Bekk.:  Phcedrus,  61-85'.  JUpuimc^ 
vii.  1-4,  where  the  workingpeov  le  »te  allotted Ikalf  a  soul.  vl.  9 :  clbform^ 
by  tboir  eraft  andserv-le;  So  Timcsusy  xvii.  ihows  now  souls  afe  4 
growth,  Ixxi.  ad  Jin;  Laws^  ix.  B^  Jtn;  iSUatewton,  46:  YbRing  iliose  who 
Mallow  In  ignoran'  e  to  a  race  of  servile  beings.  The  meaning  nere  ii^  that 
fwh  as  lahor  are  twdfyine ;  1.  e.  not  flilly  ftwil  hed  with  eou^s.  Soul  Is  in 
two  parts,  mortal  and  iinniortal,  Statetmmn,  46*  Timceus,  71,  Laws,  V'.  Iv* 
Nothing  healthy  >na  BlaveN  uonl,  saye  Plato,  and  quotes  the  Odyssey,  XVH* 
S32-333.  »^'her©  <^r-thun.1ert?^ff.  nrfBtDoratio  Jove  oeprtves  tiie  slave  of  halt 
hit  ssfnd,  soul  ornpj>er  nnture. 
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not  possess  soals  because  too  mean  to  be  honored  by  the 
gods  with  a  thing  so  noble;  and  this  accounts  for  their 
not  being  enumerated  in  the  census  of  the  city.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  too  lowly  to  belong  to  the  numbers  of 
mankind.  • 

Notwithstanding  this  fearful  condition  of  despotism  we 
£nd  that  the  Loorians  in  south  Italy  had  no  slaves,  being 
organized  communists.  From  the  first  settlement  of  this 
rich  country  by  the  Pythagoreans  no  slaves  are  known  to 
have  existed  until  after  the  Roman  conquests;^®  and  con- 
sequently the  culture  among  them  of  equal  rights  when  it 
came  to  clash  against  the  enormous  spread  of  slavery  by 
the  cruel  conquests  of  Home,  no  doubt  urged  the  great 
epidemic  of  uprisings  which  form  the  subject  of  this  and 
other  chapters  of  the  present  work. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  in  the  full  face  of  these  facts 
and  the  agonizing  struggles  of  competitive  warfare  upon 
which  these  brutaUties  existed,  that  men  still  ask  in  won- 
der regarding  the  causes  of  downfall  of  the  Greek  and  Rom- 
an empires!  Another  veritable  renaissance,  this  time 
comprising  sociologic  research  and  comparative  history, 
is  at  our  threshold^  destined  to  dear  up  many  a  point  that 
for  want  of  a  true  knowledge  of  the  problem  of  labor  has, 
through  the  ages,  lain  obscured  midst  the  shortcomings 
of  scorn  and  the  musty  vellum  of  histories  and  of  laws. 

In  Sicily  the  condition  of  affairs  was  shocking.  This 
fruitful  island,  which  as  early  as  B.  C.  210,  had  been  con- 
quered by  Rome  and  turned  into  a  Koman  province,  was 
an  especial  offering  to  that  hideously  cruel  system  of  slav- 
ery which  Roman  character,  above  all  others,  seemed  by 
nature  most  suited  to  develop  with  the  blind  attributes  of 
barbarity.  As  an  instance  of  their  grasping  concentra- 
tion of  Sicilian  property  into  few  hands  we  quote  author- 
ities to  the  effect  lliat  Leontini  had  but  88  landed  prop- 
erty holders;  Mutice  but  188;  Herbita  257;  Agyrium 
230.  The  property  owners  of  whole  cities  could  be  counted 
by  the  dozen. "    All  Sicily  was  overrun  with  slaves  by  birth 

•  Xenophon,  Dt  Vectig,  IV.  14;  AthensBUs  V.;  B5ckh,  Lauriich6  SU- 
herb,  122-4,  all  give  accounts  of  great  slave  owners. 

10 T tie  Loorians  hacl  no  slaves  which  seems  to  be  regarded  by  Plato  as 
something  phenomenal:  TinnguSt  ii.  Bekk.:  Bdckh,  Pub,(Ekon,  Athn.  also 
declares  toat  they  had  no  slaves.  Not  only  did  the  ancients  hav«  vast 
nnmbers  of  slaves  (see  Encye,  Bnt..  vol.  xx.  p.  140),  but  there  were  many 
i^eedmen  at  a  very  early  age.    See  Homefi  Odesteyf  XI.  4fi0. 

uBUoher,  Aufat,  d,  ur^f,  Arb,  S.  89. 
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^nd  slaves  of  the  auction  shamblea  The  original  inhab- 
itants were  dispossessed  and  driven  from  the  land  or  re- 
mained as  slaves.  The  small  farmers  had  been  either  an- 
nihilated or  crowded  together  in  little  towns  to  eke  out  a 
wretched  existence  under  the  terrors  of  intimidation,  or 
had  been  dragged  down  to  bondage. "  Great  numbers  of 
Syrians  who  from  their  mountain  homes  wh«re  they  were 
inured  to  brisk  physical  activities,  were  brought  over  by  the 
Eomans  in  chains,  to  till  the  lands  as  slaves.  Such  was 
the  extent  of  slavery  everywhere.  "  Greece  at  that  time 
was  being  conquered  and  her  hardy  warriors  humbled  to 
slavery,  sent  in  great  numbers  in  chains  to  Syracuse  to  be 
transported  to  the  fruitful  lands  which  in  the  days  of  Ver- 
res  were  styled  the  granary  of  Rome. "  The  Roman  con- 
quests of  the  Cffrthagenians  and  the  victories  over  Hanni- 
l)al  were  followed  by  the  greater  cruelties  for  their  having 
been  dearly  won.  Thousands  of  Africans  hardened  to  ar- 
my life  in  the  Punic  wars,  were  sent  into  Sicily  as  slaves 
to  dig  the  soil  for  the  proud  Roman  occupants  of  that 
land. "  Only  the  fattest  portions  of  land  were  cared  for, 
the  newpossessors'  idea  being  only  gain.  Strabo  declares 
that  Ro  far  as  the  sesthetic  was  concerned  all  was  a  barren 
waste.  There  were  many  beautiful  and  fruitful  vaUeys 
and  some  plateaus  which  had  long  been  celebrated  for  fer- 
tility and  fine  landscape. 

Amon(^  the  wonderfully  fertile  and  paradisaical  plateaus 
of  Sicily  was  that  of  Enna,  the  seat  of  the  greatest  prole- 
tarian strike,  insurrection  or  bond  and  free  labor  war  of 
of  which  history,  tradition  or  inscriptions  give  an  accoimt 
in  any  country  of  the  globe. 

This  great  strike  or  labor  mutiny  of  Enna  in  Sicily  took 
place,  according  to  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Bucher, "  be- 
tween the  years  148  and  133  before  Christ,  lasting  10  frJl 
years.  During  a  period  of  three  years  the  Syrian  slave- 
king  Eunus,  from  Apamea  near  Antioch  but  a  few  leagues 

^■ij'odornB  Senilis*  XXXIV.  fragment  \K  8,  4  and  elsewhere,  DIwl. 

u  Drnmann,  Arh,  u,  Komm.  S.  J^:  *'In  Epidamnos  gab  es  keine  lland* 
weik'v  aU  diedfleatl  chen  Sklaven." 

1*  D!od.  1. 1  2;    i.  27 ;    CohiTrella,  De  Re  Ruattea.  I. «,  8,  8, 16, 18, 

wstrbo,  Geog,  VI.;    Blich.  S.  40. 

"^eAufg'&nded.ur^f.  ^r6.  S.  121-128,  Excurs.  As  to  the  name,  notwitb- 
vtundn;  Dr.  Sleeit^we  follow  the  Givek  EVva,  though  some  Bomans 
wrote  "Henna." 
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to  thje  uorttward  of  Nazaaretlv  held  sway  o-^er  all  of  Hlb 
central  districts  of  Sicily ;  and  from  the  most  reliable  e^- 
dence  he  reigned,  after  his  coalition  with  Qeon.  in  B.  CL 
140,  for  seven  more  yea^  over  the  whole  island  of  Sicily* 

introductorily  to  this  extraiordinary  fact>  proving  th» 
fifreat  power  and  vigorous  leadership  of  some  of  the  ancient 
wibor  agitations,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  upon  the 
scene  a  l;>rief  description  of  the  place^  the  prevaling  social 
conditions  and  an  outline  of  the  character  of  the  men. 

The  three  leading  men  who  originated  and  managed 
this  great  servile  war,  were  Eimus,  Achwus  and  Cleon. 
Their  two  enormous  armies,  aggregating  200,000  soldiers 
were  united  in  B,  C«  140,  wh^n  Eunus  was  proclainiedthe 
monarch  over  Sicily  entire. 

^^e  thus  introd;uce  these  three  branded,  enslaved  work- 
ingmen  to  the  reader.  We  say  br^ded  and  mean  in  the 
expression  by  no  means  a  figure.  They  were  not  pnlj 
branded,  as  at  the  moment  we  write,  leaders  of  this  labor 
movement  are  brandied,  with  obloquy,  black-Ust  and  stigi- 
ma  of  men  at  the  helm  of  pubUc  literaWe.  They  were  lit- 
erally anfi  indelibly  branded  with  hot  irons.  *'  Large  numr 
bers  of  quotations  from  the  authors  most  explicitly  prov^ 
that  all  Saves  were  brandied ;  spaA  thp  field  workers  were 
not  only  branded  on  the  forehead  and.  limbs,  buii  often  on 
the  body ;  and  since  they  were  obliged,  like  the  helots  of 
Sparta,  to  ^  mostly  n^di  these  di&gurationawerq  sum- 
mer and  winiex;  exposed  to  view  and  not  only  was  th^ 
disgrq.ce  stjomped  upon  them  forever,  but  their  eha^es^of 
escape  &on^  bondage  utterly  de^stroyed. 

Once  on  the  very  spot  where  this  great  outbreak  of  th^ 
slavey  and  freedmen  ocqurrjed,  the  plateau  valley  of  J^kma, 
there  lived;  a  very  rich  m^  nam^d  Damophilus,  He  poer 
sessed  legions  of  slaves  whom  he  forced  under  sting  of  the 
lash,  to  work  naked  upon  his  farms.  His  wealth  of  acre- 
age, latifundium,  consisted  in  X)a;:t  of  stock  farms.  These 
teemed  with  herds  of  cattle  and  other  animals  which  in 
those,  times  throughout  Europe  were  a  kasge-  souveo  of 


feeselt 

180  •    Mom.  Bdmische^^eschichU;    MopQ.  <?.  /.  HO,  846;,  Si^f^r|»  JBfrst.  SLcOiKk, 
Sktavenkrieg,  8.12;   PlTito. 
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lEtoman  wealth.  Qnd  day  a  few  of  Hd  poor,  naked  daye^ 
sbiTering  in  the  obiU  winds  of  the  mountain  height  upon 
which  £^a  stood,  came  to  him  and  beseechingly  implored 
a  few  rags  to  corer  ilieir  bodies  and  shut  out  the  cold  which 
added  to  their  sufferin'gs.  Their  daring  plea  was  an- 
iflwered  by  this  cold-hearted  capitalist  with  something  like 
the  following  cutting  leer:  "Don't  wandering  tax-gath- 
€xet&  tramp  the  country  naked  and  must'nt  they  give  their 
clothes  to  those  who  want  them  ?  Would'nt  I  be  taxed  a 
eustomsdutyon  the  ragsl  gave  you?""  With  that  Da- 
mopbilus  orderiBd  the  shivering  wretches  to  be  tied  to  the 
whipping  post  and  warmed  up  with  a  soxmd  flogging,  then 
sent  back  naked  to  their  labor  of  oaring  for  their  master' 
flocks  of  a  thousand  animals. 

Under  such  intense  aggravations  what  else  could  be  ex- 
pected than  a  secret  organization  of  the  thus  abused  and 
degraded  laborers  who  worked  the  lands?  This  question 
comes  the  more  cogently  as  we  realize  that  liaxge  num- 
bers of  them  xV^ere  as  ixiteiligent  or  more  so  thian  meif  own 
masters.  Just  at  this  epoch,  as  already  shown,  ^  all  over 
Greece,  Syria,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of 
the  Arohijpeiago  vast  numbers  of  trade  unions  and  social 
^societies  existed  among  the  freedmen  and  some  among 
the  slaves.  We  also  Imow  that  when  the  llomans  seized 
nX>on  newly  conquered  countries  they  likewise  seized  the 
people,  bond  and  free  and  sold  them  into  slavery.  Large 
numbers  of  these  unfortunates  were  organized  unionist, 
accustomed  at  home  to  the  art  and  secret  of  practiced  com- 
bination. ^  Another  still  iaore  important  cause  of  Uie  ter- 
riHe  strike  which  resulted  from  such  ill-treatment  was  a 
similarity  of  language.  All  Sicily  was  Greek.  T^ie  Greek 
was  the  principal  tongue  spoken  in  Syria  and  even  FhcB- 
nicia  and  other  portions  of  Palestine  at  and  before  t]he 
time  of  Christ;  although  a  bad  Hebrew  was  the  popular 
idiom.  AU  the  island  inhabitants  near  "by  spoke  ilie  pure 
€hreek.    It  also  was  spoken  in  Magna  Grsecia  or  Lower 

i«BlocL  Cn^Jt  S8,  Dind. 

V  Chapter  z±.  Tfifra.  on  trade  unions  citing  inscriptions,  laws  8m.  in 
<«vldenoe.  Diodoros,  XXZVI.  frag.  0  Dind.  tcais  na  til^%  not  onl^  slaved  but 
mitty  fire^dmen  #ere  eug^t^ed  in  thes^  znutimeo  find  strikes  causing  great 
tumults  and  confiislotis. 

•0  Compare  Lttdais,  mowymcM^  JTOfutln*,;  AI40  J^oncart,  AnocMiom  SeL 
Ttlirdirt  miich  light  Upon  iU^  subject  of  t^ir  rel^loue  beliefs. 
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Italy.  Thus  with  intelligence,  with  a  practiced  knowledge- 
of  social  combinations,  with  a  sense  of  their  wrongs  made 
keen  by  the  memory  of  happier  days,  with  the  true  blood 
of  the  proud  Greeks  coursing  more  or  less  through  their- 
veins  and  finally  but  most  practically,  with  the  powerful 
Greek  tongue  uniformly  at  their  command,  they  under- 
took that  immense  strike-rebellion  amidst  certain  advan- 
tages which  must  go  far  toward  clearing  away  the  phe- 
nomena of  its  transient  success* 

The  slave  grievance  rapidly  grew  into  a  movement  for 
resistance  in  and  around  Enna,  the  little  pastoral  city,  fa- 
mous for  its  temple  of  Ceres  whence  Plato  had  carried 
Proserpine,  the  daughter  of  that  goddess  to  whom  shep- 
herds, planters  and  especially  working  people  had  from  a 
high  antiquity  looked,  for  her  gifts  of  prosperity. "  Thus 
here  we  fiind  the  link  completing  the  chain  of  curious  in- 
terest connecting  the  history  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
with  that  of  the  ancient  labor  movement.  Those  labor- 
ing people  were  religious;  but  about  this  time  they  were^ 
bitterly  complaining  that  Ceres  theit  favorite  goddess  had 
forsaken  them.  **  £nna  was  the  original,  ancient  seat  and 
citadel  or  throne  of  the  great  goddess  Demeter,  called  in 
Latin  Geres.  She  was  the  protecting  immortal  who  in  the 
Pagan  mythology,  seated  in  her  temple  on  the  heights  of 
Enna  in  the  island's  center,  shielded  all  Sicily  from  fam- 
ine. Her  name  had  spread  to  foreign  lands  and  she  wa» 
worshiped  in  Attica  and  Syria.  Thousands  came  on  an- 
nual pilgrimages  to  Enna  to  worship  at  the  temple  of  Ceres;, 
and  great  feasts  to  her  were  here  regularly  celebrated,  be- 
cause she  was  believed  the  mother  of  the  world  and  th& 
fructifying  goddess  of  all  nutritious,  fruit  bearing  seeds 
.of  agriculture,  especially  the  cereals.  Near  that  city  lay, 
at  the  time  of  our  story  the  meadow  and  by  it  the  streamr 
and  the  spring  and  grottoed  rock  where  her  beautiful 
daughter*  Persephone  or  Proserpine,  whilst  gathering 
flowers,  was  stolen  by  Pluto  and  long  hidden  from  her  dis- 
tracted mother  The  meadow  was  bedecked  with  a  grand 
carpeting  of  roses,  hyacinths  and  violets  and  the  soft  zeph- 

n  See  chapter  iv.  on  the  mythical  legend  of  Proserplne^e  abdaction,  the ' 
Bleasinian  mysteries  and  the  grle%ance  of  the  proletarian  outcasts. 

s^Bttiher,  Aufkidundt^  8.  52 

<s  Consnlt  Bncyc  Brit.  Art  Ceres  ;  La  Rousse,  I>UiL  Univ.  Art.  jproteqilfier, 
Much  literature  is  tztant  conflrmlng  these  statement*. 
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jrs  of  summer  were  aromatio  with  their  odors.  AU  the 
landscape  was  adorned  with  nature's  tempting  vegetation. 
Many  a  tiny  lake  with  pure,  qjiear  waters  peeped  from  be- 
tween the  hiUs  and  hillocks  of  Enna  and  ri<di,  well  colti- 
yated  lands  on  every  side  were,  and  had  for  oenturies  been 
the  pride  of  Sicily.  **  Wheat  and  other  cereals  had  long 
prospered  with  such  success  that  the  place  had  obtained  a 
celebrity*  And  yet,  midst  all  these  magnificent  offerings 
of  nature  we  see  this  region  a  scene  of  the  most  brutal  and 
greed-cursed  slavery  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  that  in- 
satiate institution, 

Antigenes  is  the  name  of  one  of  a  joint  stock  company 
whose  business  at  that  time  was  traffic  in  human  b^gB« 
!Ete  certainly  owned  a  city  residence  at  Enna  and  kept  his 
slaves  about  the  house.  ^  Among  these  was  a  man  who, 
bom  and  brought  up  in  Apamea  near  Antioch,  Syria,  had 
more  than  probably  been  a  leader  of  an  eranoa^  or  a  thin 
aso8  in  his  native  home.  This  is  made  the  more  probable 
by  his  being  a  pretentious  prophet  and  Messiah  while  in  a 
state  of  bondage  at  Enna.  It  was  the  wonderful  Eunus ; 
the  magician,  fire-spitter,  wonder-worker,  prophet  and  the 
plotter  of  the  hugest  slave  insurrection  of  ancient  or  mod* 
em  times;  slave-king  of  Enna,  then  king  of  all  Sicily  and 
commander  in  chief  at  one  time  of  over  200,000  soldiers; 
— ^the  man  who,  with  his  sagacious  generals,  faithful  and 
true,  beat  army  after  army  of  the  Bomans,  sent  years  in 
succession,  to  meet  his  slave  and  freedmen  fcroopfi  and  who 
in  the  teeth,  as  it  were,  of  Syracuse  and  of  prouder  Rome, 
actually  reigned  in  humane  splendor,  apparently  beloved 
and  respected,  for  a  period  of  ten  years ;  constituting  a 
veritable  epoch  of  history,  tiiough  nearly  lost  and  quite 
unrecognized  through  the  taint  of  labor.  We  shsdl  confine 
ourselves  to  a  relation  of  all  the  facts  and  particulars  to 
be  had,  baaed  upon  the  evidence  quoted  and  which  per- 

MStxabo,  Qeog,  VI. ;    Consult  the  ezquiiits  ptoture  of  fhe  landsoape  sir* 
en  by  Dr.  Bliober,  Aufitdndt  etc.  S.  62. 
»Diod.  XXXIV  frag,  li,  6,  DInd. 

M/d.  frag.  ii.  I,  6,  ««$.  For  fuller  deioription  of  thoM  trade  or  labor 
vnlons  see  onapters  xlli.— >zz.  Eunas,  Cleon  and  Athenion  were  all  bom 
near  the  borne  of  Jesus. 

*7  Bttoh.  &.  64 :  "£r  war  efn  grosser  Magier  and  Wmiderthftter,  der  an  dea 
G&ttern  In  nttohster  Bezieung  stand  und  niobt  nar  im  Traume  von  Ihnen  die 
Znknnft  erftibr,  sondern  ancb  in  wacbendem  Zustande  ste  lelbbaftig  Yor 
Bicb  sab.'* 
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^^v^imI^    £udi|8  WW9  1^  prophet     He  p;>etei)ded  to  wotk 
XQliri^ledS  *^  (O^d  w««  CHie  ol  the  ancient  MeeaiabB. 

B^t  wi^  x)»vMli  &Qt  suppose  tiiflt  he  was  a  weak  minded 
iffi!^  \)»o^i^md  be  kjiew  bow  to  blow  fire  from  bis  mouib  or 
li^fOaufbd  he  Taimted  preiiageB  which  oft^n  came  tme.    He 
iir^  ii^  ail  probability  an  extraordinarj  man,  full  of  shrewd 
i9d^oin»  epidowed  with  almoat  superbtiman  courage  and 
eertaiply  ^ib  great  judgment  and  patience  in  selecting 
bjiff  gajpe^ftl^  wd.  i^  ^ying  and  indulging,  to  keep  them  in 
place  and  power  while  holding  to  himself  supreme  con^ 
tr<d.  **    Wb^a  a  s^ye  he  foretbld  that  althou^  the  god- 
dess Pemeteor  or  Ceres  had  apparently  forsaken  the  poor, 
yet  sbQ  wa^  r^ve^lipg  herself  in  dreams  to  him  and  prom- 
1^^  ber  n^ght  tQ  their  deliyerance.  *    So  ceitain  was  he 
qI  i^Qoocatio  interferenoe  that  he  told  of  bis  mediatorial 
ppw^spot  only  tp  bis  feUow  woridng  people  but  even  to 
bisk  flaasier  and  to  all  the  lords  and  ladies,  who,  to  begtiil^ 
Uieir  evening  bours^  us^  to  invite  or  more  wobably,  or- 
d^r  bW  tQ  r^punt  the  results  of  bis  nigbuy  iiiterviews 
with  ijbe  9tT^gm^  goddess.    Pi^etending  that  as  she  was  also 
^e  pa.tron  deity  of  Syria  bis  native  land,  he  maintained 
^t  she.  revealed  herself  to  bim  with  aa  assmianoe  that  he 
y^imi  tc!  become  a  kiog  lu^d  deUvereor.    Even  these  snper- 
iptmral  things  be  told  tQ  AnUgsnes  at  these  banquets  amid 
i^  laughtei:  and  derieiioft  of  tiba  skeptical  guests.    His  in* 
gen^Qu^^e^  worked  upo^i  their,  curiosity  and  their  invita- 
tions were  app^'rentiiy  n^ade  witii  a  purpose  of  amusement 
4»iiQg  their  orgiem^  of  sfm^  &4^d  gluttony.   Their  sporty  he 
i\oweve^«  seems  to  ba^s  overlooked,  tiding  their  veaa  <oi 
merriment  or  ridicule  in  a  mfiQner  peculiar  to  hiaaself 
.  From  what  fo^ow-ed,  it  cannot  he  imputed  to  Eanus  that 
b,6  was  weak  minded.     He  promised  Anfigenes  to  except 
a^4  spore  him.oQ  tb^  ^y  of  wrath-ran  obl^fstion  wbidi 
he  religiously  kept  and  faithfully  carried  out. 

The  cruelties  of  l^mopbihis,  •*  who  caiised  his  working 
hands  to  be  whipped,  struck  deeply  into  the  sensitive  'feel- 
ings of  thousflmd^  (^  other  men,  TUey  were  able  to  come 
together,  secretly  or  otherwise  to  discuss  their  sufferings 

»t>lod.  Idem,  fruri^ent.  !L    5,  6, 

»  DJnd.  XXilV.  T,  6   7,  and  8  of  frag.  IU 

•o/dem,  XXXIV.  frag.  IL  84,  86.  Diud. 


A   CRUEL  woman:     TSE  COMPLOT.       Ml 

il3ldforai^tlii£rft)l&t  lhr/6%bh€a'UkldelbltlAkid»if^g>foitii- 
iMinB  of  the  Yiitietlli  and  otbeF  fragintetfftktal  tbe  plot  oij^ 
Jnatdd  wifli  tbe  sla¥M  of  Daiiac^hilfis.  *^  It  is  nowef^rer, 
^uite  certain  that  wh^t  ooine  to^paae  irte  spc^tttoneotaf  re* 
iMilik]^  ^broin  a  eomlHnatioct  of  gri^vaneeB  and  a  0fcrdng  f»- 
Hgions  belief  in  Eiinua.  The  other  slaves'of  Antig^nes 
also  took  pari 

Damc^MLmandhiByet  mm'e^cruel'wifeMegallls,  appear 
io  hiive  bieen  itiodds  of  ferocity.  Their  yoiing  clnd  beau- 
idfdl  da/ogkter  wais  the  exception.  MegalMs  was  in  i^ 
liabit  of  whipping  her  female  slayes  to  d^thwith  her  own 
hand.  It  was  like  a  mania  people  sometimes  possess^,  for 
dielighting  in  scenes  of  suffering.  Endowed  with  nnlkn- 
ited  power  throngh  the  Rc^aan  laws  and  usages,  to  do  as 
A^  pleased,  she  suited  any  action  to  fancy  and  ^oried  in 
teariagi  thepoor  lif  e  froin  her  helpless  "viotinis.  Nor  wa« 
ibe  feroeity  of  her  husband  much  less.  The  incident  we 
kave' recited  was  probably  one  of  lenieiiey  compared  with 
many  tlxat  remt^  untold,  Certain  it  is,  that  his  atroei* 
ties  together  with  those  of  his  wife  toward  her  defence- 
less fetiiale  slaves  i^ewhat  deeidM  1^9  great  Uprising. 

But  we  hare  tiie  extremely  pleasing  assurance  i&at  ijie 
feeling  whioh  th^se  slaires  entertained  towttrd  the  kind- 
hefarted  daughter  of  this  ferocious  peur— ^a  youiig^  maiden 
ivhom  they  Sn  loved— proted  her  palladium  ;  for  'wi&'tlto 
gveatest'tendemess  t^ey  guarded  and  spa  red  her  Airough 
tiie  scenes  of  Mood.  **  ' 

Plans* of  a  great  retolutimiary  revolt  were  6oan  decided 
upon,  and>  collusion  with  Eunus  secured  the  sympathy  ol 
the  cky  slaves;  These  arrangements  vrere  thencommu* 
lucated  to  those  in  the  ebunt^. 

The  plot  was  thus  completed  and  thfr  moment  set.  All 
imd  enuiusiastieally  determmed  to  brei&  loose  by  a  deilper- 
ate  struggle,  from  their  unendurable  tortures  and  elaunt- 
lessly  brave  thle' storm  witii  allthe  conseqtiteiiitees  Hiis  per- 
ilous ^tion  entailed.  They  had  worked  theini^ves  up  to 
belidvethat'tibbir  goddess  would  be  ^opitiotite. 

By  ptecone^»ted  arrangemeiit,  four  htindred  i^rlav^  as- 
iseinbled  at  the  tottmg  in  of  night,  ih  a  field-  near  ihe  eita- 

n  Bttcber  AnfMinde  dte.  S.  56. 

H  Diod.  XXXiy.  ii.  89 :      '"Ori  Kararhv  ItKiXiav  ^v  rov  ^otM^w  ^hrfav^ 
^ *£pMC^*(i  iirijf^yttv  CIV  Karar.jv  irpdf  riyM  Quceifrv«<" 
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del  of  Exma.  They  qiiiokly  organized  a  meetiog.  They 
then  each  took  a  sacred  oc^  to  persevere  in  their  enter- 
prise and  hold  fast  together.  The  little  multitude  came 
armed.  Their  weapons  each  had  obtained  as  best  he  could. 
All  were  armed  with  coarage  and  with  anger ;  and  each 
determined  to  defend  his  new  liberty  to  the  death«  They 
marched  up  to  the  Enna  heights  under  a  leader  who  used 
all  his  prodigious  arts  of  legerdemain,  gesture,  and  fire- 
spitting,  to  encourage  them  and  prevent  a  panic«  With- 
out meeting  resistance  they  gained  admission  through  the 
gates,  into  the  city. 

There  were  the  millionaires  with  their  ladies,  the  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess,  the  theatre,  the  place  of  entertainment 
The  insurgents  instantly  took  possession  of  the  streets 
and  as  they  marched,  singled  out  their  well  known  yictim& 
Rich  men  and  women  who  long  had  held  unbridled  power 
over  hitherto  helpless  slaves,  now  saw  the  danger  as  they 
felt  their  guilt  Pitiless  was  the  retributive  reaction  of 
the  enraged  and  surging  mass.  They  brained  their  own- 
ers ;  and  those  who  had  made  sport  of  their  leader  £unu% 
likewise  bit  the  dust  All  slaves  and  prisoners  found  in 
dungeons  and  in  irons  were  set  free.  **  A  terrible  scene 
followed.  Children  were  torn  from  their  mothers'  arms, 
and  women  ravished  in  presence  of  their  husbands,  who, 
bound  in  cords,  could  make  no  resistance  to  this  fiendish-  < 

ness.  Scenes  of  death  were  everywhere  enacted;  for  from 
the  oliset  of  this  bloody  work,  the  slaves^  stingiikg  with  a 
keen  memory  of  their  sufi^erings,  ^  enjoyed  with  a  peculiar 
glee  which  fills  the  savage,  the  opportunity,  each  with  cuta 
and  gashes  to  cross  out  his  ghastly  account.  To  a  thua 
quickened  lust  of  vengeance,  tiiere  rushed  a  remembrance 
of  the  cruelties  of  Damophilus  who  gloated  on  the  bruises 
of  his  olul)s  and  the  sting  of  his  whips,  and  of  Megallisy 
his  wife,  who  had  whipped  to  death  her  female  servants. 
It  was  an  hour  of  vengeance.  All  centered  upon  this  sweet- 
est  morsel  to  the  savage; — summary  retribution.  Blood 
of  the  now  helpless  rich  flowed  freely  amid  the  yells  of  the 
naked  slaves  whose  brands  and  scars  gleamed  hideously 
by  the  fires  of  the  burning  houses  of  their  fallen  masters.  i 

Oreat  numbers  of  slave-holders  paid  tbeir  former  acts  of  1 

indiscretion  with  their  Hves.  ^ 

nniod.    XXXIV.  frag.  )i.  13.  Mja.  g.  41^ 
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Large  numbers  of  slaves  who  were  kept  in  service  witidn 
the  city  and  who  had  previously  been  prepared  for  the  cri- 
sis, now  joined  the  insurgents,  swelling  their  forces  and 
making  the  capture  of  the  city  complete, 

We  have  in  other  pages  "  shown  that  in  nearly  all  trade 
unions,  especially  the  branch  of  them  known  as  the  thiasoij 
they  seem  to  have  had  an  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  fore- 
tell, work  miracles  and  do  other  sage  things,  such  as  in 
those  early  ages  of  the  world  were  not  only  common,  but 
were  thought  necessary.  The  idea  of  a  Messiah  or  deliv- 
erer sent  from  heaven  to  ransom  the  lowly  from  their  ev- 
erywhere prevailing  misery  permeated  all  their  organiza- 
tions. ^  Eunus  therefore,  in  his  pretentions,  but  copied 
from  thousands. 

The  hours  of  grateful  vengeance  sped  on  the  breezes 
of  that  truculent  lullaby.  Object  after  object  of  their  de- 
testation and  hatred  was  dragged  forth  and  amid  screams 
for  mercy,  relentlessly  silenced  with  knife,  flames  and  blud- 
geon until  before  the  fury  waned  the  pitiful  wails  of  the 
slaughtered  grew  faint  through  sheer  extermination. 

But  one  there  was  who  yet  remained  uncaptured  and 
unpunished.  This  was  Damophilus.  On  consultation  it 
was  ascertained  that  he  was  cowering  in  his  pavillion,  a 
HtUe  distance  from  the  city.  The  insurgents  sent  thither 
a  detachment  with  orders  to  bring  him  in  alive.  By  this 
time  the  rage  of  the  slaves  had  begun  to  assuage.  They 
brought  their  great  abuser  before  Eunus  in  the  auditori- 
um of  the  theatre,  whither  they  adjourned  to  hold  a  trial 
of  his  case,  Damophilus,  covered  with  wounds  and  bleed- 
ing, his  arms  pinioned,  his  fine  dress  torn  and  soiled,  was 
dragged  before  the  still  maddened  crowd,  his  wife  Meg* 
alHs  with  him,  both  trembling  in  fateful  expectancy  of  their 
doom. 

The  rich  man  was  granted  an  opportunity  to  answer 
and  spar  the  scathing  accusations  that  were  heaped  npon 
him — bitter  reminders  of  his  mercilelssness  to  them  when 
the  power  was  his  to  abuse  them.  But  Damophilus  coyly 
and  cunningly  met  each  accusation  with  words  clothed  in 
ambi^ty  and  dazzle  and  parried  off  their  bitter  blimtness 
by  his  aiSected  utterances  of  honeyed  words.     He  was 

» Chapter  xyltt.  aod  elsewhere.  MFoncart,  Auocitaiant  Rtl, 


mjaldiig  l^oiids  -lipon  tk^ir  6  jinpottoes  >¥h6ii  ZetixM  ^d 
HeifmiaB,  i^n^  poweaiid  <!}teeb  ^ves,  who  bad  tib^miselYes^ 
in  oiker  d^ys  been  vi^nus  M  lus  crueAty,  rushed  between 
him  and  hope,  one  witti  a  d^gge^  and  the  other  an  Me, 
T^ese  men  wei^  keenly  sensib^  to  the  progress  Danro- 
pilous  was  making  <m  the  BUspeptibiiitieB  oi  his  tatterde- 
malion jnry ;  and  tearing  lest  his  m^ifluons  explanations 
ehonid  overcome  them  ttnd  that  they  might  thtrn  commit 
the  absurdity  of  punishing  iiioustinds  less  stamped  with 
cruelties  and  turn  loose  'Uie  deep-dyed  monsters  whose 
atrocities  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  revolt,*^  they 
crtohed  down  the  aisle  of  the  theatre,  advasiced  upon  him 
Weapons  drawn  and  put  a  vk^ent  end  to  this  mock  trial 
of  their  foe  by  beating  out  his  brains  upon  the  spot.  Di- 
odorus  relates  that  one  of  them  stabbed  him  wilh  a  knife 
in  the  side  and  the  other  chopped  off  his  head  witii  the 
itte.  Nor  was  this  afi.  The  terrified  Megallis,  who  must 
hiive  seen  the  reeking  knife  and  the  mercileBs  gikllotine  by 
which  her  husband  had  fallen,  heard  his  pleadings  for  an 
extension  of  life  and  with  hozYor  b^eld  his  ghasfcly  pun- 
isimient,  wss  delivered  up,  boiti!!^  hand  and  foot,  to  the 
teiidelr  mercies  of  her  female  skves  little  less  instinotivefy 
cMtyage  than  Idieir  male  companions  frenzied  with  wonas's 
hatred  and  still  goaded  by  mBmorfs  spec^as  of  i^^r 
<>yM  m6thas  and  daughters  pmsMng  under  the  lash  onee 
'^iM^ed  by  this  most  pitiless  enemy,  Uie  now  su^^cating 
MegiE^e'  own  hand«  Little  could  be  hofped  f  6r  uxtder  such 
eirc^mstances.  Mercy  was  impossible.  The  honnbSed  and 
sltficking  lady  was,  ]ike  Diano|^uB,  arraigned  lor-mock 
iitiv[L  befoi^  a  horde  of  nude  and  blood-g^tm>ed  womeB, 
taunted  until  each  imbittered  one  reqmted  hovself  wilh.  cen- 
stare^MMi  demsion,  with  dallying  flings  and  a  sa^aety  of  jeers 
such  as  only  wild  women  avenging  a  wounded  love,  pos- 
sess the  genius  to  coni^ummate.  When  all  ^ese  "prelim- 
inibnes  were  ended,  MegfiQlis  was  seized  by  a  dozen  ukob- 
dokt  females,  staripped  of  her  finery  and  undoubtedly  her 
^slothes,  dragged  tothe  pinade  of  a  lofty  orag  in  whioh  the 
mofVEntahk  city  of  Emia  abounds.  AH  eff<At  of  the  shriek- 
§ng,  fainting  woman  to  writhe  out  of  their  dmehboig  fin- 
gers fast  fixed  up<Mi  her  tiliroat  and  body  were  uaavailiii^f 

•DIod.  frtR.  it,  U.  D  ndorr. 
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a^d  frtLitl.e@!8.  Tbciy  drew  bar  out,  upon  tbe  protecting' 
i^rominence  yawning  OYer  the  abyss  well  kaowii  to'  ih^ 
s&uct4ering  unfortunate  as  the  Gblgotba  of  aniscreante  and 
recalcitrant  staves.  From  these  frowniiig  csag^  eagl^  aad 
ominous  night-birds  were  wont  to  startle  tbe  listemer  witti 
iheir  screams.  Legends  of  horrora  of  this  fatal  rook  wei« 
told  by  mothers  as  early  inculcations  to  their  babea.  Thi»^ 
wretched  victim  may  have  also  more  than  onee  eontfibuted 
her  ingenuity  descanting  upon  its  boding  gloom  and  texv 
rors  as  she  lavished  it  on  the  torture  of  h^  now  a^co^isg 
chattels. 

But  all  this  sentimentalism  sufKces  nothing  in  prcMienee 
of  80  ghastly  a  reality  as  the,  death  tliat  now  firowiDued,  and 
stared  this  q^mvering  mother  in  the  face*  The  unimpresa^ 
fble  avengers  were  not  to  be  frustrated  bj  the  moana*  aaid 
sobii  which  formed  a:part  of  the  solace  of  th^ir  gijidiRattees* 
When  they  had,  dra^gjed.  her  tp  the  very  bri^  they  »♦ 
doubt  made  her  undergo  som^a  of  tbe  prevailing  fonmolaa 
of  death  and  then  plunged  hien  headlong  dowptij^epreoir 
^ice  where  she  was  oattered.to  a  j^lly  upon  the-dianp  flintt 
of  the  dell  below.  Such»  aocordmg.  to  I)iodofras«  Strabo^ 
the  modern  critics  and  some  tale-teiling  in$qriptioi»%  WM 
f^e  fate  of  an  ancient  million^re  and  his  wife  whom  gi^ai 
^nsperity  had  rendered  void  of  all  the  amenities  afi4 
Tovliness  of  civilized  life. 

There  yet  remained  one  member  of  that  fate-stridkem 
f  amiljr — the  daughter  already  alluded  tp ;  a  ypu^g^lady  «f 
both  tender  age  and  heart. "  This  damsel  had  froi^oi  heir 
babyhood,  shown  exceeding  sympathy  and  Idndnea^  to^ 
war4  the  female  slaves  in  their  misfortunes;  Never  had 
she  tal^en  pai  t  in  her  mother's  cruelties.  She  had,  pn  tb^ 
contrary,  shown  them  the  tenderest  commiseration;  and 
her  many  little  offerings  during  their  sufferings,  had  often 
g^ne-far  in  the  direction  of  heeuiog  a  breach  between  fatd 
and  despair.  Those  whom  the  master's  love  otvengeani(^ 
had  left  bqundond  of  ten  chained  in  dnngeona  of  the  ^i* 
gastnlnm,  with  which  ancient  slave  farms  were  auxsed^  she 
had  comforted  and  administered  to.  Oould  such  kin 4^099 
be  now  forgotteu?  Gou^d  the  remembiiij  ee  Oi'  this  ohiid-* 
benef actress,  even  in  that  awful  yortex.oi  a  iolence,  be  over-r 
looked  ?    Gpuld .  consoienoe  be  stifled  even  midst  buteb  ene» 
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'whose  moddng  camiTal  made  dealih  a  salire  upon  empty 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong?  Or  conld  suoh  a  pretiy  thing 
as  sympathy  wedge  itself  in  amongst  the  howls  and  tnr- 
bulenoe  that  shook  this  scene  of  oblivion  and  of  death  ? 
Yes.  A  love  which  was  stamped  into  their  fierce,  rough 
natures  still  lived  and  warmed  them  like  a  sunbeam,  for- 
cing itself  foremost,  even  into  this  tenible  qualm  reacting 
against  morality.  Not  a  ruthless  hand  was  laid  upon  her 
trembling  fotm.  Speechless  unanimity  prevailed  on  the 
question  of  sparing  her  life.  All  would  spare  and  protect 
a  faithful  friend.  On  consultation  Hermias,  one  of  her 
father's  executioners,  was  chosen  leader  of  a  picked  band 
who  soon  after  performed  the  perilous  task  of  escorting 
her  safely  to  the  distant  city  of  Ofttana,  the  home  of  some 
relatives  near  the  sea. 

We  have  in  this  episode  another  instance  substantiat- 
ing the  opinion  heretofore  expressed,  that  the  emotion  of 
sympathy  has  been  a  growth  in  the  breast  of  the  crushed 
and  humiliated  classes,  fledged  from  their  schools  of  mu- 
tual love  or  commiseration  and  common  support    Poor 
people  are  themselves  the  makers  of  most  of  the  sympa- 
thies which  they  enjoy.    Even  the  daught^  of  Damoph- 
ilus  grew  in  sympathy  at  the  sight  of  misery.    However 
rude  the  crust  screening  from  view  our  inner  nature,  that 
nature  never  had,  under  Pagan  control,*  much  sympathy 
allowed  it     Sympathy  seems  clearly  to  have  been  a  growth 
out  of  a  vast  association  in  many  parts  of  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  states  and  did  not  thrive  among  the  opulent. 
Ooncupiscence  with  its  cupidity  and  irascibility  were  the 
pillars  on  which  rested  the  ancient  paganism  and  its  aged 
competitive  system ;  and  though  the  majorities  who  were 
of  the  working  class  possessed  enough  of  the  latter  in  its 
crudest  form,  yet  they  had  little  greed  or  avarice.    They 
in  fact,  developed  sentiments  of  a  reverse  nature.    They 
longed  for  a  socialism  that  would  breed  sympathy  with  its 
mutual  love  and  care.    Diodorus,  one  of  our  informants 
on  this  subject  of  the  slaves  of  Enna,  in  referring  to  their 
treatment  of  the  daughter  of  DamophHus  and  Megallis, 
says :    "These  slaves  on  strike  demonstrated,  in  showing 
no  sympathy  or  mercy  to  those  who  had  been  their  mas- 
ters and  in  deHvering  themselves  up  to  their  own  violence 
and  wrath,  that  what  they  did  was  not  the  mean  prompt- 
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mgs  of  barbarity,  but  a  just  retribution  or  punishment  for 
the  injustice  which  had  been  done  to  them ;"  **  bold  words 
indeed,  but  just  and  true ;  and  the  student  of  sociology 
may  now  divine  the  reasons  why  that  brave  publicist  has 
lain  for  2,000  years  in  obloquy,  with  his  'wonderful  tales 
and  descriptions  in  tatters  among  the  rubbish  of  the  vaults, 
or  later,  in  the  literary  sepulchres  of  the  Vatican. 

It  appears  that  this  theatre  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  fury  we  have  described  became  the  focus  of  delib- 
eration after  the  frenzy  of  their  vengeance  had  subsided 
and  the  more  serious  matters  connected  with  the  future 
began  to  force  themselves  upon  their  reflection.  They 
saw  that  as  soon  as  the  news  of  their  action  reached  Rome, 
the  scornful  power  which  for  ages  had  thrived  by  con- 
quest and  its  booty  of  lands  and  slaves,  there  would  spring 
up  an  immense  army  to  suppress  them.  They  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  foresee  that  their  only  hope  was  in  a  strong  army 
well  equipped  and  disciplined,  powerful  enough  to  cope, 
«ven  with  the  forces  of  Home.  It  further  appears  from 
4ihe  evidence  that  so  deep  had  been  the  foresight  and  so 
long  the  conmiunings  on  this  matter,  so  secretiy  had  the 
whole  uprising  been  concocted,  that  all  things  necessary 
to  this  resistance  were  well-nigh  prepared  beforehand; 
and  the  general  appearance  with  itis  sequel  demonstrate 
that  the  central  idea  of  a  tumultuous  feast  of  blood  and 
dissipation  and  of  subsequent  demoralization  and  glattony 
was  far  from  them.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
had  already  determined  to  throw  down  the  slave  system 
of  which  they  were  victims  and  upon  its  ruins  build  up  a 
social  fabric  winch  should  deal  equitably  and  humanely  by 
ulL  To  one  acquainted  with  the  vast  and  inexhaustable 
power  of  Rome,  this  dream  of  the  poor  slave  socialists 
would  have  seemed  an  absurd  machination  of  the  fancy. 
But  on  the  other  hand  they  were  on  an  island  with  whose 
rocky  cliffs,  caverns,  forests  and  by-paths  they  were  well 
acquainted.  They  wanted  to  build  up  a  kingdom  of  men 
■and  women  emsmcipated  from  slavery  and  economic  want 
with  their  leader  Eunus,  on  the  throne.  They  held  good 
to  this  resolution. 

Eunus  was  elected  king.  ^   It  does  not  appear  that  their 

»  Dlod.  XXXIV.    fragment  U.  30.  *«  /«««m.   frag,  il.  U. 
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ohoiee  of  him  wns  on  fieoottnt  o£  any  miHtaoy  taot  wfaidk 
be  had  ^hown  as  their  leader  n<»  on  aocottnt  of  Mb  supe^ 
Tior  capacities  of  any  land,  wdess  it  was  that  of  workmg 
wonders.  This  however,  was  extremely  necessary  in  the 
mind  of  superstitions  men,  as  were  most  of  the  ancients^ 
especially  tiie  laboring  class  who,  in  their  nnions  among 
the  freedmen,  often  kept  a  sorcerer  who  knew  how  to  spit 
fire,  dawdle  with  the  little  oracles  and  pronoonoe  proph- 
eoiea  Eyen  the  rich  had  their  mtigi  or  fortune-tellers  and 
their  haruspicea,  as  well  as  higher  priests  who  often  de^ 
cdded  the  turn  of  conquests  by  the  sim{^  consnltatiDn  of 
an  oracle.  Eunus  could  blow  fire,  tell  wonders,  pretend 
and  prophecy ;  and  Eunus  was  elected  king.  Again,  the 
name  JSunofua,  the  benifioent»  was  considered  a  hatrhinger 
of  deeds  certeon  to  bring  foarth  good* 

King  Eunus,  on  receiying  his  erown,  vose  equal  to  the 
majesty  of  his  new  estate.  He  assumed  att  the  oriental 
bearing  of  kingly  dignity.  He  established  the  offiees  of 
state  with  such  splendors  as  he  could  command.  Tliere 
was  given  him  for  a  queen  a  female  nkkve  who  Uks  him^ 
self,  hailed  from  Apamea  in  Si)rria— ^probably  old  pla^* 
mates.  Such  was  the  happy  one  to  beraised  te  the  <^iieeiK 
ship.  To  crown  himself  m  stiU  move  soyal  isaitation  ol 
the  dignitieB  of  his  f  atherlimd  he  nam«d  himself  Antie«lii 

From  the  moment  Eunus  began  his  reiign  he  a^peaars 
to  have  been  sucoessfuL  FuU  details  are  wsdifting.  Freib 
Cicero  we  have  hints ^^  that  ttie. templeof  Ceres  on  Dea^ 
eter  was  preserved  with  scrupulous  oiarQ,  as;  well  aa  aU'tto 

Sroperty  belonging  to  ii  No  Aedbi  howerer,  he  changed 
xe  officers  of  the  temple  £i?om  high  prilests  toi  Ytetdl  vii^« 
gins,  supplanting  the  old  by  a  ehoioe  of  his  own  peopliit 
Biioher  thiuks^  that  his  admicisiration  ^xmi^iirsti  to  losl^ 
considering  all  (»rcumstaxices  pecuiiarly  oonneotsdl  wHdl 
the  character  and  notions  of  the  Semitic  and  Aryaiitrsxsei» 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  showed  more  than  usuid  fit^ 
ness.  He  understood  the  theory  ot  goi^emment.  10  ift 
ceriaiu  that  at  Enna  there  was  one>o£  those  cavern' priii^ 
ons,  such  as  had  been  dug  by  Dionijsius  the  tyr£cn4;  flt^yif- 
acuse.     We  know  that  those  pestilentiali  subten^ii^eaft 

« Cicero.    Verre*.    ^V.  60,  lia! 

^HAufsL  S.  69:     **Me»ir  als  gewbhnVohe  Befahigung*"    Si-fert.  S.  18  ; 
"Mbn  wiJaXte  ilia  sum  kduig  . ...well  er  den  AufbtiiiKl  be^onnea  liatt^." 
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dungeons  existed  in  great  numbers,  called  by  the  Romans 
ergastula,  in  many  parts  of  Italy  and  JSicily.  They  were 
often  underground  workshops  like  the  quarries — the  hor- 
ror of  the  ancient  slave.  Florus  and  Piodorus  combine  in 
the  statement  that  more  than  60,000  fighting  soldiers 
of  the  great  rebel  army  were  convicts  turned  loose  from 
these  prisons^  during  the  war.  Eunus  incarcerated  a 
large  number  of  the  rich  in  the  holes  at  Enna  and  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  old  prisoners  were  first  discharged 
to  give  room  for  the  new.  A  council  of  war  was  held  and 
it  was  decided  to  put  all  these  many  prisoners  to  death. 
This  was  the  result  of  a  mass  meeting  of  the  faithful  and 
unfaltering  to  Eunus,  as  a  forewarning  of  the  certain  re- 
sult of  taking  part  in  any  effort  to  escape,  or  of  mixing 
and  intriguing  to  restore  the  old  government  Few  of 
the  old  rule  people  were  left  alive  except  the  free  mechan- 
ics who  could  make  arms ;  and  even  they  were  compelled 
to  work  in  fetters.  To  those  who  had  invited  Eunus  to  a 
seat  of  mock  honor  on  account  of  his  pretended  powera 
in  legerdemain  and  gifts  of  divination  at  their  sympo- 
siums and  for  the  amusement  of  gnests,  and  whom  he  had 
promised  their  lives  in  case  he  realized  his  heaven-ofiPered 
kingdom,  he  held  good  his  word.  He  also  saved  them  their 
fortunes.**  They  were  spared  by  a  royal  decree  and  the 
mandate  was  sent  them  in  true  regal  form.  He  also  saved 
the  temples  and  other  holy  property.  *• 

At  length  Eunus  caUed  a  council  of  permanent  govern- 
ment, First  of  all  was  chosen  Achaeus.  "He  was,  in  a 
formal  manner  made  consUiariuB  of  the  faithful '^  The 
ancient  author  who  leaves  us  these  choice  fragments  of 
history  **  sufiixes  his  opinion  that  Eunus  in  making  choice 
of  him  as  Heutenant  and  counselor  general,  showed  won- 
derful ability  and  prudence.  This  man  understood  and 
deeply  sympathized  with  the  Syrian  element  of  which 
the  slave  population  of  Enna  by  conquest  was  largely  com- 
posed.   But  he  was  moreover  endowed  with  extraordi- 

43  Florns,  EpU,  Hist  Bom,  III.  19,  §  0 ;  '*Hoc  mirscnlam  prfonnm  dao 
millia  ex  obvils,  mox  Jure  belli Tefraoils  erga<!tali8,  sexaglnta  ampUuB  nilllia 
icCit  exeroltum  *' 

^^Dlod.  XXXIV.  tng,  li.  42;  *'T«y  okwv  St  rolv  avoffrarait  icarcurr^c 
«6pio9.";    Batcher,  AufsU  8.  69;    Siefert,  miav€nk.  8.  17. 

4*Cio»    Verr,    iv.  60,  112. 

«0  Diod.  Id,  fraf .  li.  42. 
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iiary  wisdom  and  unscrapulons  will-power  in  expedients, 
where  emergencies  required  it.  He  was  capable  of  fear- 
lessly organizing,  on  the  inspection  of  a  circnmstanoe,  a 
resistance  powerful  enough  to  shatter  the  peril  whatever  it 
might  be  ;  and  he  had  the  judgment  and  force  of  char- 
acter to  pufih  it  to  its  immediate  and  successful  results. 
He  was  bold  enough  to  plainly  tell  to  Eunus  his  misgiv- 
ings and  impart  to  him  the  truth  ;  and  that  dignitary 
had  wisdom  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  common  sense  to 
hear  him  with  composure  and  acquiesce  in  his  views.  A 
perfect  agreement  was  the  result. 

Dr.  Bucher  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Acheeus  was  one 
of  the  thousands  of  unfortunates  who  had  been  reduced  to 
slavery  ^oughthe  Roman  conquest  of  Aohaia,  B.  C.146,  or 
about  3  years  before.  ^^  Achaia  being  in  the  heart  of  the 
Oreek  Peninsula,  on  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  near  and  includ- 
ing the  great  city  of  that  name,  was  of  purest  Oreek;  and 
Greeks  in  those  days  were  mighty  men.  But  the  brutal 
:fiatof  Boman  conquest  had  recently  swept  over  the  whole 
Grecian  territory  and  buzzard-like,  swallowed  up  her  hit- 
1BOU8  provinces  and  cities  and  sold  her  braves  into  slav- 
ery. We  thus  find  circumstantial  evidence  that  Achaeufl 
had  the  sagacity,  acumen  and  intrepidily  of  his  race.  So 
welt  pleased  was  the  slave-king  with  Acheeus  that  he  made 
him  a  pi^sent  of  one  of  the  fine  houses  of  his  former 
millionaire  masters. 

The  success  of  the  great  insurrection  from  henceforth 
is  to  be  attHbuted  in  great  measure  to  Achseus,  general- 
in-chiof.  In  three  days  he  had  armed  and  equipped  no 
less  than  6,000  soldiers  and  had  them  ready  for  the  ex- 
pected armies  from  Bome  which  all  well  knew  would  soon 
arrive  by  fbrced  marches  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  As 
all  thesis  slaves  knew  the  awful  consequences  of  defeat,  we 
may  imagine  the  incentives  which  prompted  their  activity 
in  making  ready  for  coming  confiicts. 

The  outside  agricultural  places  soon  began  to  be  heard 
from.  They  consisted  of  heterogeneous  ranks — ^a  motly 
mass,  who,  rushing  from  their  work  on  hearing  the  news 
of  the  revolt,  straggled  into  the  new  head-quarters  from 
far  and  near.    They  streamed  into  the  town,  each  with  a 

^T  Aufti,    d,  unf,  Arh,  S.  60. 
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Imtchfir-kidfe,  an  axe/a  sickle,  a  pitchfork  of  iron  or  wood. 
Slings  were  weapons  with  which  the  numerous  shepherds 
"v^eire  best  practiced ;  and  they  knew  their  use  with  fatal 
effect.  Inspired  with  a  hope  of  liberty  at  any  price  or  ag- 
ony of  effort,  they  were  ready  to  stake  their  lives  under 
perilous  odds  for  a  chance  at  winning  it. 

There  were  at  that  moment  no  troops  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions in  Sicily.  The  only  immediate  forces  to  be  feared 
oy  the  workingmen  were  the  mihtia  from  the  different 
eities.  There  had  occurred  no  dangerous  strikes  among 
the  slaves  for  many  years  here,  and  in  consequence,  Rome 
had  not,  as  in  Etruria»  on  the  Tarantine  gulf  and  else- 
where, provided  a  standing  army  kept  stationary  under  a 
prsBtor  for  the  express  purpose  of  suppressing  the  ever- 
recurring  rebellions  of  labor  ^  which  were  not  only  in  this 
nation  troublesome  but  had  proved  tiiemselves  at  Sparta 
and  Athens  a  great  source  of  danger.  Besides  this,  Bome 
Heas  busy  qaeUing  similar  disorders  nearer  home.  The 
only  available  force  at  hand  was  the  militia. 

Meanwhile  the  insurgents  were  recruiting  a  powerful 
force  by  tapping  every  resoturce  that  offered  a  promise  of 
8treng&.  Among  oilers,  as  already  noticed,  the  great 
<»vem  jails  were  full.  ^  All  through  the  country  Siese 
workhouses  whether  undergrottid,  in  towns  or  out  on  the 
farms,  were  broken  into  affiid  emptied,  the  prisonei*s  ran-  ' 
ilomed  and  those  able  to  bear  arms  welcomed  to  the  army 
of  resistance.  ^  Our  principal  resource  whence  we  extract 
these  facts  is  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  wrote  elaborately  on 
the  subject,  often  giving  minute  details;  but  being  an  hon- 
est man  and  writing  of  bis  own  native  country,  committeid 
what  in  his  times  seems  to  have  been  the  error — though  no 
fault  of  his  conscience— of  telling  the  truth.  We  in  conse- 
quence, as  students  of  sociology  must  charge  against  that 
i^ve-holding  aristocrcy,  *^  all  mutilatiola  of  Ins  history, 
especially  those  paragraphs  delineating  the  Roman  disaster 

«l,lv.    XXIX.     17,    41,    XXXn,    26     XXXni.    86. 

^Dlod.  XXXIV.  ftag.  ii.  36:  **Kal  rovruv  rove  fLkv  irtfdat?  itvfxtvtav 
ctf  rav  avvtyfturio.^  hfifiaWt*"  Damophilas  had  also  made  them  work  in  the 
fields  while  chained. 

ftODiod.  frag,  li,  26    26. 

<^i  A  similar  outrage  has  been  committed  upon  LI  vy's  history  of  Son  r- 
tacuB  iroved  by  the  epitomies  or  •  hap  er  headings  XCv.  XCVI.  &  XCVII 
Which  have  buttIn  ed  the  wreck.  We  give  faither  details  oi  th  s  diBaoter 
together  with  that  of  Sallust,  farther  on. 
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which  followed;  for  although  som^  clauses  are  left  oomK 
plefce  others  are  bereft  of  their  treasures  of  priceless  infor- 
mation. A  large  portion  of  the  details,  amounting  in  all,  to 
chapters,  has  apparently  been  sequestered  through  the  van- 
dalism of  contemporaneous  censorship  and  the  inestimable 
manuscripts  disrupted  irom  their  historical  chain  covering 
at  least  ten  years  of  this  eventful  rebellion  which  went  far 
toward  shaping  the  actions  of  ipen  and  preparing  the  world 
for  the  advent  of  a  different  culture. 

At  any  rate  we  have  a  statement  that  not  less  than  60,000 
prisoners  were  delivered  from  the  ergastula"  and  we  know 
that  these  also  joined  the. rebellion.  Everywhere  were 
the  slave-holders  murdered,  and  in  proportion  as  the  more 
desperate  ones  were  delivered  from  bondage  and  fetters,  the 
search  all  over  the  island  to  find  and  exterminate  them  be- 
came more  industrious.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Sicily  were 
magnificent  fields  of  wheat  and  different  grains  and  a  large 
amount  of  pasture  lands  stocked  with  cattle  and  sheep  and 
bearing  prodigious  quantities  of  wine  and  olive  oil.  The 
slave  hordes  now  free,  swept  over  this  country,  murdering 
and  destroying  all  before  them,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  Acheeus  at  restraint.  The  story  of  Oambalus,  a  wealthy 
citiz<^n  of  Morgantion  in  the  upper  districts  of  Symffithus, 
is  told  **  as  an  exception  to  the  usual  prudence  of  this  com- 
*  mander :  This  nobleman  while  on  a  hunting  excursion  came 
across  a  band  of  these  prowlers.  Alarmed  at  his  close  prox- 
imity to  the  dangerous  men  he  turned  and  ran  toward  the 
city,  following  the  high  road.  When  near  his  own  home 
be  met  his  father  on  horseback  going  toward  the  danger, 
who  immediately  dismounted  and  begged  the  son  to  mount 
and  save  himself  by  flight.  While  thus  in  filial  and  pater- 
nal love,  tarrying,  neither  deciding  to  take  to  flight,  the  free- 
booters came  up  and  killed  them  both.  ^  But  AchsBus  gen- 
erally forbade  such  strong  measures.     Wherever  he  heard 

"Florne.    Epit.  Ill,  16,  elsewhere  quoted. 

(»>Mann  rt,    Qtog.  IX.  2;    Cato,   De  Rt  Rxatica,  0;    ColumeUa,  Pc  Rm 
Ruztica    III.  2. 

MDr.  Biioher,  An/xtdnde  der  unfireien  Arbeiter^  8.  61,  extracts  the  story  in 
fail:  "GorgoB.  mit  dem  Beinahmen  Kambalos,  eiu  duroh  seinen  Beichtham 
und  Edelmutn  bekaunter  Barger  von  Morgantion  im  Gebiete  des  oberen  S^-m- 
fit-'Ufl  zog  auf  die  Jagd  aus  und  stiess  auf  eiue  Sklavenbande.  Er  fioh  did  StruHg* 
znr  titadt  zurilck  und  begegnete  baldseiuem  Vater  der  zn  Pferdedes  Weges  kam 
Dieser  stieg  so  fort  ab  und  iiehte  den  Sohn  sein  Le  sn  zu  retteu.  Der  So  in  hia- 
wiedur  den  Vater ;  und  wahrend  sie  so  in  dem  Wettstreite  kindlicher  Liebe  und 
vilterlicher  Zartlicbkeit  sioU  ersch&ptten,  ersoi'ienen  die  Aulttther  und  6t» 
schlugen  beide." 
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of  atrocities  committed  by  his  men  be  is  said  to  bare  ex- 
erted every  energy  to  prevent  their  recnrrence,  appealing  to 
the  danger  should  the  Romans  gain  the  npper  hand.  The 
rebels  began  to  comprehend  that  something  nobler  than 
mere  rage  was  wainted.  They  soon  began  to  be  more  care- 
fnl  of  the  stores  of  grain  and  other  necessaries.  They 
also  spared  a  large  number  of  the  small  cultivators  who 
^had  not  been  active  in  injuring  them. 

There  were  also  great  numbers  of  freedmen,  now  little 
better  than  beggadrs;  for  as  most  farm  labor  since  the  new 
impetus  of  the  Boman  slave  system  had  set  in,  was  per- 
formed by  slaves,  they  were  obliged  to  beg  because  they 
had  no  work.  These  wretched  tramps,  perceiving  their 
opportunity,  soon  began  to  organize  in  secrecy.  **  The 
great  war  now  raged  in  earnest.  The  new  force  of  beg- 
gars who  hitherto  had  been  roaming  in  a  demoralized  con- 
dition do  not  seem  to  have  done  credit  to  the  slaves;  for 
while  they  turned  their  hands  to  destruction  of  property 
and  delivered  themselves  up  to  gluttony,  their  faults  were 
all  laid  to  the  slaves.  By  this  circumstance  we  are  made 
aware  that  the  actual  status  of  intelligence  was  higher 
among  the  slave  population  than  the  tramps,  who  had  be- 
come demoralized  and  degraded  through  discouragement 
and  suffering. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Romans,  tormented  with 
"the  terrible  struggles  of  the  proletaries  at  that  moment 
raging  in  Italy  over  the  agrarian  question,  could  awaken 
to  a  full  sense  of  the  situation.  There  was  certainly  some 
provincial  government  2^  the  time,  for  mention  is  made  to 
the  effect  that  Roman  praetors"  then  had  the  province  in 
charge;  but  they  were  both  too  much  enfeebled  by  their 
enormous  wealth  at  Syracuse  or  the  dissipation  concom- 
itant to  it  and  by  their  being  practically  without  a  force 
sufficient  to  the  emergency.  The  insurrection  seems  not 
to  have  been  uniform  in  different  parts.  In  those  days  it 
took  some  time  for  slaves  to  communicate  with  each  other; 
and  when  that  was  a.ccomplished  there  must  be  time  to 
ponder  over  the  dangerous  experiment  and  prepare  for 
action;  but  it  is  known  that  almost  everywhere  in,  and 

^Dlod.  XXXVI.  flrag.  w.  speaking  of  the  second  war  (see  chapter  xi), 
^ezpresftiy  states  that  it  was  not  the  slaves  alone  but  also  freedmen.  So  also 
Florus.  III.  19:    ''Cum  liberis  (aetasl)  etlngenuis,  dimlcatum  est.*' 

M^ttcher,  Af^t.  S.  6l-«2. 
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close  about  the  cities^  the  uprising  was  general;  for  er- 
erywhere  the  slaves  ran  away  from  their  masters  and  hur- 
ried to  join  the  Ennian  army. 

Acheeus  in  a  short  time  found  himself  master  of  a  weU 
equipped  army  of  10,000  men.     He  devoted  his  energies 
to  dnUing  these  raw  troops  and  teaching  them  their  new 
busioess.    We  are  wanting  details  for  lowing  the  exact 
dates,  but  the  events  of  which  we  speak,  according  to  the 
dose  examination  of  all  material  by  Dr.  Bi'icher,  make  it 
between  R  C.  14^  and  140. "   Bepeated  skirmishing  took 
place  between  Achseus  and  the  advance  guards  of  the  Bo- 
man  praetors  but  as  often  the  latter  were  totally  overthrown. 
Undoubtedly  many  great  and  terribly  bloody  battles  were 
fought. "    Certainly  the  results  were  disastrous  to  the  Bo- 
mans;  for  tiie  territory  of  Eunus'  kingdom  gradually  en- 
larged stretching  over  upper  Symsethus  and  eastward  down 
to  .the  sea.     It  sdso  struck  northward  and  extended  for  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  west.    But  we  hear  of  noth- 
ing having  occurred  in  the  south,  up  to  this  point.**   There 
was  however,  a  great  uprising  there,  soon  to  be  heard  of. 
The  signal  supcesses  of  Acfasus  had  become  noised  abroad. 
Slaves  everywhere  were  waiting  for  a  leader.    A  new  and 
almost  distinct  strike  was  preparing  to  burst  forth  south- 
ward near  the  coast,  among  l^ie  proaucUve  fields  and  pas: 
tures  long  celebrated  for  stock-breeding,  especially  that  of 
draft  animals  and  fine  horses.    Along  this  seaboard  nb 
harbors  appear.    The  laad  lies  in  plateaus,  with  precip- 
itous steeps  overhanging  the  Mediterranean;   but  trie 
levels  above  and  the  occasional  valleys,  are  exceedingly 
jEruitful.  *^    It  was  the  celebrated  Agrigentum.    Along  th^ 
southern  coast  of  Sicily  a4;  that  time  lew  inhabitants  ex- 
isted.   The  old  places  which  had  once  been  occupied  by 
the  oolonista  from  Megara  and  Bhodes  had  been  long  de- 
populated. 

Acragus,  weQ  remembered  by  the  Bomans  as  having 

^  Idem^  Bx€W%  *Mlber  die  GtaronolDgie  des  s.cili8chen  Sclavcnkriese  and 
Verwandti'B  "  S  121-129.  Here  Bttcher  gives  data  (which  we  follow.)  showi. 
ian  that  it  must  ht»ve  beenB  C  143-140  or  the  first  two  years  before  tke 
ermy  of  Achseus  amonnti'd  to  10,00U  men. 

MD'od.  XXXIV,  frasr.  11.  Dlnd. 

«0  Bi&cher,  Aufit.  S.  62.    Wc  mostly  foUow  BUcher'fi  a  mirable traeiqga^ 
of  the  ^  ar  from  this  po  nt. 

MStrabo,  Qtog,  VL  ;    €icero.   V^rr  H.  i.2d;    D'Qroille,  ««citi«,  p.  289 - 
Plin.    H  N,  Vm.  64  "^        • 
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^thstood,  during  the  Funic  wars  all  those  terrible  vioissi- 
tades  and  had  long  been  iniired  to  hardships,  still  main^ 
tained  itself  and  a  good  share  of  its  population.  It  was 
a  rich  portion  of  the  island  and  large  numbers  of  the  land 
owners  possessed  and  exploited  slaves  who  became  so  nu- 
merous that  they  performed  all  the  labor  leaving  none  for 
the  freedmen  who  were  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
roaming  tramps  and  beggars.  Some  men  owned  500*^  in 
the  earlier  days  and  there  still  existed  very  rich  men  in  the 
oily,  holding  large  portions  of  land  and  many  human  crea- 
tures as  chattels.  Here  was  the  seat  of  a  recorded  instance 
oi  the  prevaihog  craelties :  One  Polias,  having  invited  to 
dinner  an  equally  heartless  slaveholder,  who  was  unwill- 
ing to  allow  his  slaves  rest  long  enough  to  sleep,  called  to- 
gether his  own,  especially  the  women  and  children,  and  like 
the  animals,  fed  them  nuts  and  dried  iigs — the  only  nour- 
ishment they  were  allowed  for  supper.** 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then,  if  the  slaves  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  ran  away  from  such  masters  and  some- 
times became  cunning  and  dangen>as  brigands. 

Another  desperate  character  of  tins  war  was  Cleon,  called 
in  Livy,  "Gleon,"  a  Ciiician  by  birth,  **  from  the  town  of 
Comana  in  the  Taurian  region  of  southern  Asia  Minor.  It 
appoiirs  that  he  and  his  brother,  called  "Coma"  by  Valerius 
Maxlrans  in  his  Memorabilia,*^  were  runaway  slaves  who, 
baying  betaken  themselves  to  the  mounttuns  drove  a  maraud* 
ing  business  in  the  general  intereait  of  their  fellows  still  in 
bonds*  Here  they  pUed  the  arts  of  the  kdrocinia  or  high- 
way robbery,  and  stood  ready  to  espouse  the  rebellion  of 
Eunus  which  was  now  creeping  toward  their  confines.  An- 
other tlieory  of  Cleon  is  that  like  Spai^taeus,  he  had  else- 
where leamed  to  be  a  robber  but  had  been  seised  by  a  Sicil* 

«i  Slefertt  SiHlUohe  Sklavenkriuu,  S.  88. 

M  Stobsus,  Flti-U.  LXIX.  48 ;  Cf .  BViTher.  (M» 

win  h(8  note  2.  S^  94.  Dr.  Bitoher  xieiera  to  Cleon's  blrttaplAee.  m  foUowts 
**DiO(l.  fr.  %  43:  ex  twv  vepl  Tov  Tavpoi'  roirwv.  Nach  8  20  hifSS  soliiBnt- 
dcr  Komanofl  (Coma  bei  Valer.  Max.  IX,  12,  lexMstoffienbarelnSchreib- 
f^ler  etatt  Comanu9),  woraus  mit  zlemlicher  Sichcrt'eit  zu  schieaaen, 
dft4»9  Komana  die  Vatcrstadt  der  beiden  BrQder  war.  Ob  aber  an  die 
paiuphylische  odor  on  die  kappadokiche  Stadt  dieses  Nacnens  xa  aenken 
«ei,  mu«4  iinvntschfeilen  geinstca  warden.  I^atere,  inmittec  des  AntU 
tauros  am  Saros  gelegen,  war  elne  Ilaapstatte  ('cs  den  avrischen  Dieiia* 
ion  veiwandicn  Ci>ltu8  der  Ma  (Artemis  TaiiWca)Strabo  XJl.  p.535:  wan 
wuide  dauo  Men  Bewcgi^rund  far  den  ra&cbea  Ao9ChlU8i»  Kleons  an  Kh* 
nua  tn  religiOser  Suporatilion  su  suciicn  liabvja. 

MDiCKl,  XXXIV.  frag.ii.2U&48.;  Yulcrius  Mazimu!»,  IX.  1^^;  St«uii.  lu. 
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ian  coivair  and  brought  over  to  this  place  where  he  was  sold 
in  slavery  and  set  to  work  herding  horses  in  the  pastures, 
whence  he  escaped  and  made  himself  the  terror  of  the  re« 
gion,  playing  his  old  pranks  with  success.  But  this  theory 
fails  to  account  for  his  brother. 

By  some  means  Cieon,  who  had  a  strong  band  ever  on 
the  alert,  heard  of  the  great  movement  of  Eunus  at  £nna. 
The  distance  was  certainly  not  so  great  bat  that  they  could 
have  held  correspondence ;  especially  after  the  forces  of 
Achseus  had,  by  victory  after  victory  over  the  praetorian 
militia,  cleared  the  obstacles  away. 

Cleon  on  hearing  the  particulars  of  the  insurrection, 
ran  up  the  flag  of  open  rebellion  and  offered  freedom  to 
all  slaves  who  should  espouse  his  cause.  The  mighty 
name  he  had  already  won  went. far  toward  deciding  in- 
numerable slaves.  Everj'where  these  Agrigentine  bonds- 
men responded  to  the  shrill  bugles  of  Cleon.  As  fast  as 
they  came  into  camp  he  armed  and  drilled  them  for  ser- 
vice. Battles  must  have  followed  for  we  find  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  city.  The  two  most  powerful  captains  of 
the  rebellion  now  stood  over-against  each  other,  both  hav- 
ing won  battles,  undoubtedly  important  ones;  for  as  our 
details  are  missing  and  the  leading  points  preserved,  we 
are  left  to  our  imagination  in  malmig  up  the  links  in  the 
chain  of  history.  It  was  now  the  hope  of  the  rich  own- 
ers that  these  rough  commanders  would^  though  at  first 
victorious,  soon  have  a  f aUing  out ;  that  jealousy  would 
prove  a  quicker  means  of  ridding  them  of  their  now  ter- 
rible enemy  than  their  own  opposition ;  for  such  were  the 
proportions  of  this  uprising  that  Cleon  soon  counted  up- 
wards of  70,000  men.  *•  With  such  an  army  it  was  reason- 
ably conjectured  that  he  would  not  long  submit  to  a  sub- 
ordinate position  under  Eunus.  Biicher  in  assuring  us 
that  the  reverse  was  the  case, "  suggests  that  the  cause 
of  the  perfect  harmony  known  to  have  existed  may  have 
been  Cleon's  superstitious  faith  in  the  infalibilty  of  Eunus 
as  a  mediator  for  poor  humanity  between  God  and  man ; 

«»Livy,  LVI.  "C.  PuhHo  ConsuU  inandatum  eit.  hujui  belli  Inltinm 
ftilt  Eunui  aeiTasi,  natione  Syrus ;  qui  oontracta  agreetium  servorum  mana 
«t  solutis  ergastulis  Justi  exerctus  nunierum  Implevit.  Gleon  quoque,  alter 
servus,  ad  iFteptuaginta  miltia  (nervorum  contraxft :  ft oopiis  junctis  adver* 
BUS  popali  Bomani  exercitam  beUam  sffipe  gtssernnt." 

««BilOher»  Avfit,  S.  65. 
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it  being  fully  belieyed  that  he  was  a  Messiah.  ^  This 
might  have  done  much,  but  the  fact  that  they  knew  that 
in  the  absence  of  perfect  harmony  their  own  liyes  would 
certainly  be  speedUy  lost,  together  with  their  cause,  is  the 
more  probable  solution  to  this  problem.  Cleon  accepted  a 
position  of  what,  in  our  military  terms,  may  be  called  a 
brigadier  general,  of  the  grand  army  under  Eunus,  or  ra- 
ther under  Achseus,  lieutenant-general  to  Eunus ;  and  the 
force  assigned  him  was  only  5,000  men. 

The  two  armies  of  the  great  mutiny  against  capital  be- 
came thus  consolidated  into  one.  It  is  stated  by  Livy 
that  in  Agrigentum  alone  there  were  70,000  men  under 
arms;^  and  we  have  seen  that  Acheeus  already  had  a 
large,  victorious  force.  Thus  the  combined  armies  stead- 
ily grew  in  numbers  and  discipline.  This  immense  force 
was  divided  up  between  many  leaders  ;  Eimus  being  the 
commander-in-chief  with  Achseus  and  soon  afterwards  Cle- 
on, the  two  principal  lieutenants. 

The  armies  stretched  from  Enna  to  Agrigentum  and  a 
wing  extended  south  and  eastward  to  the  sea — ^perhaps  as 
far  eastward  as  Syracuse.  Soon  after  these  arrangements 
were  accomplished  the  new  praetor  arrived  in  Sicily  with 
an  army  of  well  equipped  Boman  soldiers  consisting  of 
8,000  men.  How  many  stragglers  of  those  demoralized 
forces  whom  Achseus  had  often  punished  and  dispersed, 
came  to  swell  the  freshly  landed  army  of  this  prs&tor,  L. 
Flautius  Hypsseus,^  does  not  appear.  But  Dr.  Siefert^ 
on  the  strength  of  a  statement  of  a  fragment,  says  that  no 
regular  troops  accompanied  HypssBus  from  Rome. 

Hostilities  south  now  became  general.  The  Boman  did 
not  have  long  to  wait  A  force  of  20,000  slaves  probably 
of  both  AchsBus  and  Cleon  met  him,  fully  inspired  with 
the  supernataral  powers  of  their  fire-spitting  king,  as  well 
as  burning  with  old  hatred  and  a  desire  to  settie  accounts 
with  their  enemies.  A  great  battle  was  fought.  Hyp- 
saeus  was  utterly  routed  and  ruined;  and  the  rebels  were 
left  mastei*s  of  the  field. 

•7  Floras,  III.  19,  4:  "Syrns  qnidam  nomine  Eanas  fanatico  furoi'e 
simulaio  duin  Sj'risB  desB  comas Jactat,  ad  libertatem  et  armas  servos,  quasi 
numerum  'mperinm  concitavit;  idque  ut  diyinitus  fieri  probaret,  in  ore 
ebdita  rtuce,  quam  sulpliure  et  igne  stipaverat,  icniter  iuspiraus,  flammam 
fundebat." 

•3Liv.  LVI.  Epit.  ad  Jin.]    See  qaotatfon  in  note  G6. 

^•)Diod.  frag.  ii.  18.  Tma  is  probably  a  remnant  of  a  Ml  statement 
aow  mostly  lost. 
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The  news  of  this  additional  victory  spread  rapidly  and 
those  slayeswhohad  hitherto  hesitated,  now  flocked  to  the 
insurgent  army,  soon  swelling  it  to  the  ahnost  incredible 
magnitude  of  200,000  men.  The  language  of  our  infor* 
mation  is,  however,  too  assuring  to  warant  us  in  dallying 
over  doubts ;  for  not  only  do  the  ancient  authorities  give 
these  figures  but  we  also  find  the  strong  reinforcement  of 
the  modem  philological  critics  who  make  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it  to  be  true.  '•  The  people  at  Rome  enter- 
tained hopes  that  the  force  under  Hypsseus  would  be  of 
sufficieot  strength  to  put  down  the  rebellion ;  but  as  time 
wore  by,  straggling  remnants  of  the  shattered  army  ver- 
ified a  dismal  fear  that  great  disasters  had  befallen  them ;, 
otherwise  the  gloomy  news  of  the  expedition  was  lost. 

Other  expeditions  soon  followed  the  sad  one  just  men- 
tioned. As  we  know  that  in  a  similar  rebellion  by  Sparta- 
cos  some  70  years  later,  the  armies  of  Home  were  large,, 
so  in  reason,  we  cannot  imagine  them  to  have  been  small: 
in  Sicily.  Time  and  other  despoilers  have  deprived  us,  ii 
is  true,  of  many  details,  in  histories  we  know  to  have  been 
written.  But  enough  remains  to  attest  the  enormous  pro- 
portions of  the  Sicman  labor  rebellion  and  the  success  that 
eveiywhere  attended  the  arms  of  the  worl^ngmen.  C, 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  consul,  appears  next  to  have  come  to  the 
spene;  his  colleague  Scipio  Africanus  going  to  Numantia. 
This  commander  was  however,  {)receded  by  a  certain  Man- 
Una,  mentioned  in  the  fragments  of  Diodorus  referred  ta 
He,  like  his  predecessors  was  annihilal|^d;  There  oaji  be 
no  doubt  that  this  word  applies  here  in  its  hteral  sense. 
So  complete  was  the  extinction  that  scarcely  a  human  be- 
ing ever  returned  to  convey  intelligence  of  the  disaster  to 
Rome.  Then  followed  Lentulus,  afterwards  Piso  and  Ru- 
pillius.  Whenever  the  Romans  gained  an  advantage  by 
dint  of  superior  military  skill  they  lost  it  through  the  over- 
whelming and  ever  increasing  numbers  of  the  slaves,  who 
in  addition  to  their  own  manufacture  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  which  they  forced  the  freedmen-mechanics  "^ 
of  Sicily   to  accomplish  for  thom,  turned  all  the  splen- 

7oBUe^S.  69:  "Bald  betrpg  8i«^  arc/^n  200^000  Leute;"  also  &  126: 
'^ichr  lange  nachher  belttuft  sich  die  Zahl  der  AnfetlindiBchen  insgenmint^ 
Soldaten,  t^ensenmiimier,  unci  UnserUstetc,  anf  200,090,  ^^npd  in  vieien  Ktie- 
(geip.kiimpfen  sie  (rlUcklich,  neltenor  crleiden  slo  Nkdcrlagen/ *' 
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did  weapons  wrested  from  the  defeated  warriors  of  the 
Roman  nobility  to  their  own  uses  and  grew  invincible.  ** 

No  prisoners  were  spared*  Eunus  bad  undoubtedly  re- 
Holved  upon  this  plan  from  the  first.  He  killed  Antigenes 
his  owner,  also  Python,  with  his  own  hand,  both  of  whom 
he  had  promised  a  ^^ cheap  deal,"  and  spared  the  friends  of 
the  festivities  as  we  have  related,  only  as  a  matter  of  faith 
with  his  word.  He  had  opened  all  the  dungeons  of  the 
ergastula  which  confined  many  who  labored  in  those  grot- 
toes. What  more  could  they  want  of  those  disgusting 
holes  ?  No.  With  them  there  was  no  lingering  prisoner 
To  be  taken  prisoner  was  to  die — a  ferocious  necessity  I 
Besides  these  barbarous  economies,  they  possessed  the 
remarkable  negligence  of  the  Bomans  which  had  struck 
into  Sicily  at  ^e  time  of  the  defeat  and  final  evacuation 
of  the  island  by  the  Carthagenians,  in  B.  C.  210.  Every- 
where the  walls  of  cities  and  other  fortified  places  were 
battered  down,  and  left  mouldering  in  disuse  and  every- 
where was  found  unhindered  admission  to  the  cities,  the 
storehouses  and  the  citadels. ""  Much  of  the  success  of 
their  phenomenal  marches  was  attributed  to  the  super- 
Batural  powers  of  king  Eunus. 

They  believed  themselves  invincible ;  and  as  time  wore 
on,  year  after  year  of  undiminished  prosperity  apparently 
fortified  this  belief.  Eunus  once  led  his  victorious  forces 
Wore  one  of  the  few  fortified  placei^  that  attempted  ta 
withstand  him  and  to  the  besieged  inhabitants  spoke  witib 
bitter  irony,  denying  that  he  was  even  the  cause  of  thei 
ixouble,  or  his  men  in  rebeUion.  On  the  contrary,  they 
themselves  by  their  former  atrocities,  had  driven  tiaem  to 
a  compulsory  step  which  they  Uttle  desired  to  take.  Id^ 
full  consciousness  of  their  enemy's  helplessness  and  the 
stinging  reniembrance  of  their  former  suffeirings,  they 
made  a  great  show  of  their  triumphs,  paradiijig  the  noif. 
emancipated  revolutionists  in  pomj)OUB  form,ality  aijid  for- 

n  This  fhot  miut  be  coxuldered  as  applying  to  a  eertala  number  of  fNe<l«> 
men  denominated  by  the  modem  labor  oigai^Lizations  Scabt^  who  had  made 
themselTea  obnozioua  by  an  obsequious  catering:  to  matters ;  for  we  tvik 
that  a  few  years  later  (see  Aihtnionf  chapter  tl.)  there  were  great  number  a 
O)  free  artisans  who  espoased  th^  cause  of  the  slaves  ana  took  up  arm  a 
«ladly  in  the  defense  of  a  odmmon  eavse. 

's  Bdcher,  Aufzl,  S.  66  **Wai  de  anoh  einen  kleinen  Erfolg  emingen» 
AID  n&chstttn  i^ugenblleke  rafite  sich  der  Aufstand  mit  doppcltor  WHth  zn» 
sammen  and  di'aDg  unaalhaltsam  nud  fctausaiu,  w^e  alle  ioclalau  Kriegs^ 
weiier." 

M  Consult  Diod.  2XZIV.  frag.  i1. 45. 
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eiDg  the  reluctant  to  hear  the  history  of  the  causes  of  it, " 
through  mook  theatrical  representationa  in  mimic  compo- 
sition, as  was  practiced  in  'HjnB,  the  fatherland  of  Eonus. 
This  practice  referred  to  by  Diodorus, "  no  doubt  has  ref- 
erence to  the  great  labor  uniona  called  the  eranoi,  or  bet- 
ter, their  branch,  the  thiasoi, "  a  part  of  whose  duty  was 
to  provide  entertainment  for  the  members.  It  is  known 
that  mimic  entertainments  of  a  histrionic  character  were 
frequently  among  the  programs  of  amusement.  "There 
was"  says  Dr.  Bttcher,  "more  than  one  bitter  drop  spilled 
into  the  bowl  of  misery  at  such  seiges;  since  overturned 
riches,  unbridled  rapine,  purposlees  power,  appeared  to 
gentlemen  to  be  the  cause  of  their  destruction ;  it  was 
in  fact,  a  practical  lesson  against  the  will  of  these  compnl- 
Bory  listeners  to  mimic  tragedies,  which,  like  every  ofiiBr 
lesson  where  the  spirit  is  against  its  learning,  is  fruitlcsB 
and  unheeded."  " 

The  bitter  and  bloody  conflict  of  this  great  mutiny  of 
the  working  people  of  SicOy  had  now  been  raging  about 
6  years  with  the  prophet  of  Antioeh  at  its  head.  The  mil- 
itary force  of  liome  such  as  she  could  spare,  had  been  ex- 
hausted t^ain  and  t^ain  in  efforts  to  regain  her  foothold 
in  Sicily,  but  in  vain.  The  slaves  were  at  last  masters  of 
the  island.  Here,  by  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  the 
lacerated  history  of  Diodorus  remains  so  unbroken  in  this 
particular  link  a»  to  explicitly  transmit  this  truth;  and  in 
words  which  cannot  well  be  misunderstood.  "  Diodorus, 
though  his  veracity  has  long  lain  in  abeyance,  has  outlived 
his  calumniators,  and  great  savants,  having  proved  the 
truth  of  statements  by  his  pen  which  for  many  centuries 
lay  in  ridicule,  are  now  searching  for  them  as  being  those 
most  valuable  in  critical  use. 

TD„„;j — 'Ve  cities  mentioned,  there  were  many  on  the 
the  island  which  also,  one  by  one,  joined  the 
revolutionists.  Some  of  them,  it  is  known, 
by  force.  Others  offered  themselves  to  the 
partly  through  th^  own  vrish,  paitly  from  a 

"H.  SI. 

1,  iKa  Dims:  KBntUf,  T*teln  I-H.    Also  I^fra,  cliir.  zvU. 

infirien  A'teiUr,  8.  01. 

:iv.  frag.  U.  [  ».    "OuUwm -niait    lyiHn  r^u!a.ilTi,  iti^v 
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dread  of  sack  and  pillage.  ^  Among  these  were  Tauro- 
manion  and  Gatana,  the  place  of  refuge  for  the  daughter  i 
of  Damophilus  and  Megallis.  As  to  Syraouse,  ^  the  great 
and  long  celebrated  capital  of  Sicily,  seat  of  the  former 
proud  tyrants,  home  of  Dion,  Plato's  friend,  and  center 
of  the  mechanical  sciences  of  Archimides,  the  city  whose 
hills  were  quarried  and  pierced  into  horrid  dimgeons — the 
suffocating  latomies,  where  workingmeu  by  thousands,  un- 
comforted  and  forgotten,  had  worked  and  smothered  for 
painful  centuries  to  the  delight  of  monsters  such  as  Di- 
onysius  ; — as  to  this  formidable  theatre  of  the  lapicidinaey 
we  are  so  far  informed  as  to  be  able  to  say  with  a  degree 
of  certainty,  that  also  this  haughty  mistress  of  the  Med- 
iterranean fell  before  the  rebel  arms.  '^ 

Messana  to  the  north,  had  been  least  abusive  to  these 
people  when  in  bondage,  and  in  consequence  was  spared. 
Yet  even  Messana  made  a  strong  resistance  ;  for  situated 
on  the  strait  separating  Sicily  from  Italy,  an  important 
pivotal  position  by  being  almost  as  much  Italian  as  Sioil* 
ian,  it  at  last  gave  way. " 

The  capture  of  this  important  seaport  and  stronghold 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  uprising  or  strike  of  the 
slaves  and  other  working  people,  in  large  numbers,  over 
on  the  Italian  side,  of  which  we  give  an  account  in  another 
place.  " 

T»8trabo.  Qeog,    VI;    Dlod.  frag.   li.  2d,    Oro3lti8,  V.  9. 

80 From  Dtodoros  we  have  one  tattered  fragment  (ii.  9J  wblcb  makes 
It  probable  that  Syracuse  also  fell  ii  to  tbe  rebels'  grasp. 

^1  Elsewhere  we  hnve  endeavored  to  show  that  there  existed  some  nn- 
ezplained  reflson  for  Plato'i*  strange  experience  am  oka:  the  flebermen  of 
Syraouse  and  the  motive  s  ot  D  onysius  in  oanishing  him  thither.  Piato  was 
hated  by  the  workinamcn.  The  Gshermen  amontr  whom  he  wae  relegated 
certainly  were  organ  zed ;  and  they  were  in  sympathy  with  the  mercenary 
solrlers  on  ^tTike  because  Dionysius  reduced  their  pay.  We  herewith  re- 
produce the  words  of  Dr.  Biicber  in  his  text  pp.  66-8  and  footnote  4 :  **Ennu8 
war  znletz  lastHerr  der  ganzen  Insel  geworuftn* ** wahrscbeinlioh  selbst  Syia- 
kas  &C.  Diod.  frag.  0 :  toiv  Karoj^ayovvi.  roits  *(epwfievov9  ix<^(  ovjc  ^i^  irav^a 
rmv  KOJcSav.  to  yap  &atfi6viov  woircp  cirinjfiev  eif  wapaStiyfjLorta'it.bv  ro(9  oAXcuf 
ivavrai  tov$  awovtyoi}fA.ivovi  ircpielJcv  a^07)^^TOV$•  ofiroi  p,ev  oiv  axoAovi^wf  rj^ 
vopa  ^tStv  KoAaaet  koX  t^$  3(.d  ri^^  iaropi'af  ^Kair^btfiiiai  Ttrtvxoret  awtkavtrtur 
T^i  SiKaCas  etririft^aew^.  Das  Bruchstuck  gehdrt  hierher  Eohon  wegen  t  er  in 
seiner  Nachbarschaft  stehen-en  iragin.  der  Cxc.  Vatic,  welone  sammt* 
lich  auf  den  Sklavenkrieg  R^zug  haben.  Bel  den  '^heiUegnFisDen"kHnn 
nur  an  die  oer  Arethusa  nuf  OitDygiagredncht  werden.  von  welohenDiod. 
V,  3  Fol^endes  erzalilt:  ravrrfv  (t>,v  'Apt^owav)  ov  ft,6vov  Kara,  rovs  i.pxaCov9 
Xpovom  eX'**'  iL€yaXov9  xal  iroAAouc  i-X^^^t  aAAd  tcai  Kara  rrfv  yiftrripav  iiXuciam 
orvft/Satvei  it.aft.4y*iy  tovtow,  'icpov$  ovras  xal  d^iKTOVf  av&pdvoii,  i^  &v  vokXaicit 
Ttvitv  Kara  rd;  voAe/xiKds  rrtpt.ara.<rm  ^ayovTMV.  napa&6$ws  eire(n}/uii}i^c  to  ^eiok 
KoX  fieydXaxi  (rv^opaif  vept€,8aAeTO  roi/^  ToXp.i^aavrai  irpovtviyKair^ai,  ire  pi  6f 
OKptpttf  ayaypd^ofiev  iv  roli  oixecoK  XP^"^^^ 

**Oro8iu8,  Historiarum  Libri  Advenus  i'aganoB^  V,  6,  9;  Juliifl  Ob  e- 
qoexis,  JDc  PiodigiUt  I.    1.  e^  Consult  chapter  ix.  Injra, 
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The  terrible  scuffle  into  whioh  Rome  was  drawn,  during 
iihese  momentous  times,  together  with  the  murder  of  Ti- 
berius Gracchus,^  in  B.  0. 133,  show  how  this  mighty  peo- 
ple were  paralyzed  by  the  labor  problem  of  that  century. 
But  with  the  death  of  this  powerful  tribune  and  faithful 
friend  of  the  poor,  the  fortunes  of  the  victorious  Eunus 
crumbled.  The  real  but  hidden  cause  of  the  compara- 
tively unobstructed  career  which  had  now  held  him  king 
of  Sicily  fully  10  years,  was  probably  not  Rome's  inability 
to  cope  with  him  in  military  force  and  tactics ;  it  was  her 
fiooial  and  political  demoralization.  It  was  an  interreg- 
num of  wills; — ^whether  paganism  should  continue  its  reck- 
less course  against  nature,  against  justice,  against  human 
development,  and  cover  the  earth  with  slaves,  or  whether 
A  revolution  against  it  should,  in  defiance  of  its  haughty 
and  despotic  predilections  and  unbridled  greed,  be  sub- 
mitted to.  When  we  look  back  at  the  astonishing  con- 
<qne8t  of  Eunus  and  of  his  generals  and  men  from  this 
j>oint  of  view  we  shall  see  the  waves  of  the  phenomena  of 
Rome's  final  downfall  then  and  there  begun,  roll  back, 
together  with  many  another  dark  political  obscurity. 

Gracchus  was  not  yet  dead,  but  still  in  the  vortex  of 
Ids  anti-slavery  land  agitation,  spurred  on  by  Blossius  his 
devoted  Mend.  C.  Calpumius  Piso  was  one  of  the  con- 
suls chosen  for  that  year.  On  him  devolved  the  command 
in  Sicily.  He  arrived  at  Messana  with  a  large  force  and 
finding  it  in  possession  of  the  slaves,  laid  siege  to  the  city, 
^ter  a  severe  storming  the  place  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  As  many  as  8,000  slaves  were  slain  and  the 
prisoners  captured  were  all  crucified.  Piso  was  a  man  of 
much  nerve  and  business  energy,  combined  with  judg- 

MplQtarelL.  Tib.  OracOkut,  1^-14;  Ai^ian,  2>e  Bellis  CfivUibiu,  Ub.1.9: 
^Mfypi  Tifiipios  Scjuiirpwftof  Tfiixxo^*  o-v^P  cvi^avT}^,  xal  Aajuiirpdf  cf  ^tAortjuiiai', 
■ttvtiv  re  ivyarararos,  xal  c«  rwvSt  ofiov  wavrtor  yputpiiiuraTtK  airoai  6iiiiapx^^* ' 
iatfivo\6yriirt  vcpl  rov  'IroAixov  y^rov? ,  w«  cvfroAcfiiararov  re  ical  avyyevovf ,  ^ffcipo- 
fnivov  ik  Kar'  hXiyov  it  anopiap  koX  ^Aiyavfipiai',  xat  ovSi  cAirtJa  cxoi^rof  ev  BiSfh 
^tHtiv-  'Eiri  Si  r<ji  oovAtic^  jvirxepafaf >  wf  dorparevrw,  ical  oufrore  is  StfrnortK  irirrip, 
rb  ivayxpf  itn^vtyKtv  iv  Siiccyif  2«nrorwv  na.0of  vvo  9epav6trn»v  ytvS/ievov,  ifvfi^ 
.fiip»v  KaKtLinav  airh  yttapyiai,  mX  rhv  iw*  avTovK  *Ptafiaitov  ir6Xtfiov,  ov  pf  2iof, 
«vdi  Ppaxpv,  iiXX*  it  rt  firfKOt  xP^^*>^t  '^"'^  Tpo7ra.f^iciv6vv»vwoiKLXaK  iKrpavivra, 
Tavra  8i  ecirMv,  dvcxaivi^c  rhv  vofiov'  JAifitva  rStv  ntirraKotitov  wXiBptov  ^^^ov 
iX**'^'  Uoto-i  ^  dvr&v,  virep  t^v  vrtiXathv  v6iiov  irpoacrtdci  rd  riftivta  wovrup'  xai  tiiP 
Aodrijv,  rptlv  aiperoir^  ivipvf,  iv(i\\aa<roiJLivovt  Kar*  erof,  Siavifntiv  vols  ir^vifO'i'" 
Wordawortb.  Fragments  qf  Early  Xaiin,  p.  221.  We  huve  in  the  precettinsr 
chapter,  glviDi;  fln  account  of  the  ^reHt  epedemic  of  str  kes  f^nd  u  ils^nus 
Which  were  occurring  almoBt  everywhere  in  the  Rom  n  territory,  cau^rd 
•entirely  by  a  profound  and  honest  diSBatisfaction  amo.g  the  laboring .  ei^plt-. 
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xneni  In  addition  to  this,  he  must  have  had  a  large  army« 
All  we  possess  of  the  facts  are  hints  touching  the  main 
events ;  the  particulars  are  left  to  be  drawn  by  inf erence« 
Oertain  it  is  that  his  force  was  large  enough  to  assure  him 
in  the  bold  adventure  of  attacking  Enna ;  and  judging  by 
comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  Roman  armies  af- 
terwards sent  to  subdue  Spartacus,  ^  he  could  not  have 
had  fewer  than  75,000  or  100,000  men.  Considering  the 
results  positively  known,  it  may  be  no  boldness  to  pre- 
sume that  his  army  was  at  leaist  80,000  ^strong. 

The  insurrectionary  armies  on  the  other  hand,  were, 
without  doubt,  greatly  demoralized  by  their  hitherto  un- 
faihng  succfessea  They  were  now  no  longer  slaves,  but  a 
host  of  ignorant  and  superstitious  freedmen  regaling  un- 
hindered in  wantonness  and  luxury,  having  had  10  years 
of  security,  constantly  under  the  delusion  that  king  £n- 
nns,  if  not  himself  an  immortal,  was  at  least  in  daily  inter- 
course with  Ceres,  whom  nobody  dared  imagine  to  be  less 
ihan  the  powerful  protecting  goddess  of  that  island; 
Thus  fortified  in  delusions  confirmed,  they  haid  in  courde  of 
these  ten  years  of  good  fortune,  begun  to  relax  their  vig- 
flanoe,  leaving  tb  the  stti^matutal,  the  power  which  alone 
their  own  strong,  well-directed  arms  could  acedtaplj^h. 
things  were  in  consequence,  now  in  perfect  readineds  idt 
Bome  to  Iriomph  'over  the  rebellion. 

Piso,  instead  of  waiting  to  skirmish  with  the  generaliSi 
^  Bunas,  ibaxched  dii^e<3tly  to  his  stronghold.  It  was  a 
bold  strike;  and  afbrds  us  an  excellent  e:adiibit  of  his  cour- 
age and  judgment.  He  wius  no  communist ;  and  an  in- 
stance proving  this  is  recorded  which  clearly  shows  that 
eocialistio  theotiJBS  "v^cre  being  discussed  in  those  ancient 
days,  by  rich  and  poor:  In  &e  fierce  str'uggle  which  re- 
goilei^  in  the  murder  of  the  Gracchi,  this  same  Piso  said  to 
one  of  these  stanch  advocates  of  the  rights  of  labor,  as  he 
railed  againat  the  growing  spirit  of  equality  threatening 
extinction  to  the  proud  Roman  gens  and  making  inroads 
upbn  the  tribunes  and  the  senate:  "It  is  not  with  my  will 
and  consent  that  you  desire  to  divide  your  property ;  but 
should  you  do  so  I  shall  demand  my  share."  "  The  slaves 
were  socialists,  enjoying  their  booty  in  common ;  and  it 

M  See  cha])ter  zL   telow. 

M  C  oero   TuMMlaruurum  Di'puiUxliionm  L\bri   III.    20,  48. 
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could  not  1)6  expected  that  any  lesiency  would  he  sIiowd 
them  by  Piso. 

According  to  our  authority,  Piso,  after  the  capture  of 
Meseana,  turned  his  campaign  directly  toward  Eunus' 
citadel  on  the  heights  of  Enna.  A  captain  of  cavalry  led 
his  force  too  incautiously  and  got  into  an  ambush  laid  by 
the  mutineers  where  he  met  with  some  loss  in  arms,  men 
and  horses.  Piso  singled  him  out  as  a  coward.  He  was 
humiliated,  and  bareioot  and  almost  naked,  obhged  to 
staid  before  the  tent  as  a  watch,  forbidden  to  spei^  with 
his  comrades  or  to  enjoy  his  baths.  Those  left  of  the 
defeated  cavalry  were  ordered  to  give  up  their  horses  and 
go  into  the  company  of  slingers. "  The  object  of  this  se- 
vere measure  was  to  thoroughly  impress  the  Roman  sol- 
diers with  the  almost  deadly  results  to  them,  of  a  failuie 
through  disobedience  or  lack  of  bravery.  On  the  other 
hand,  boih  leaders  and  rank  and  file  were  rewarded  for  an 
act  of  valcr.  Valerius  Maximus  **  also  tells  a  story  of  Pi- 
bo's  own  son,  who  for  having  performed  some  meritoriooa 
act  in  this  cf>mpaign,  was  awarded  a  golden  cross  weigli- 
three  pounds,  which  he  was  requested  by  his  father  to  pre- 
serve and  wear  after  he  had  returned  to  Borne  and  it  had 
been  publicly  presented.  This  had  the  effect  to  fill  the 
minds  of  all  with  emulation,  adding  dash  and  intrepiditf 
while  doubtless  di^elhng  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  long 
victorious  slaves. 

At  last  the  Boman  legions  arrived  before  the  waDs  ct 
Enna  and  immediately  laid  siege.  We  are  indebted  to 
r  r.  Biicher's  invaluable  dissertation,  referring  us  to  Ik: 
Pdckh*8  inscriptions  often  used  by  us;  for  without 
mention  we  might  have  missed  certain  palieogn^klis 
si;  ed  light  upon  the  otherwiEe  unwritten  pages  of 
siege  cf  Enna.**  On  the  noithein  steep  of  the  dty 
gi  i  at  rock  from  which  the  slave  women  fiung "  _ 

the  living  form  of  Jtfegallis,  ^ife  of  Liimcphihcs.*    Tb 

•7  Vftlerlns  MaxiiiiTif>,  Faet.  Diet,  Mtm.  II.  7  9.  »M,  IT.  1,11. 

88  Bileb.  AujgULnde.  8.74.  Dofe  1  icads :  "Bitcbl.  P.  L.  If .   TUI.  l:i 
/fi«er.j>(u«ttm  LaUnartim.  (£ookh)|Bo.  642  eg.    Tg].    liifscli    au  a.  Ol 
S49.    Ana  dem  iir*iteo  SiclU^chen  AnfMaxiae  :    Corp,  Inter.  Grm, 
Ko.  f670,  6687f  6748,  z.  Tb.  xrit  dem  Kamen  dea  AtbenSon.    Ko. 

Leontini  vit  der  Aafacbrift  APAMEOgebt  viellelchtanfdeai  AP         

BDDiia.  Corp.  Inne,  Lot  No  640.  Sq.  aiammen  wobl  ana  4-e«iPV«h>»- 
krleg.*'  WeboweYer  subjoin  tbe  remark  tbnt  DiodoruB  xnentsoDaAHieciaB 
M  haTing  likewise  been  of  Apamea— a  point  wbich  Uie  leatTMd  pLiia- 
logiat  may  have  overlooked. 

itoAMenrrem  chanter,  page  215 
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this  day  tliere  Are  occasionally  fouDd,  on  and  about  this 
rock,  balls  from  the  Boman  catapults  which  were  hurled 
at  the  walls  of  the  beleagered  city  during  that  siege," 
These  relics  of  Roman  projectiles  have  the  name,  L.  Piso 
inscribed  upon  them ;  as  they  are  found  in  quantities,  ** 
the  circumstance  goes  far  to  attest  the  prodigious  mag- 
nitude of  the  siege,  as  well  as  the  great  length  of  time 
that  must  have  been  consumed  before  the  place  fell  into 
the  Roman  conBul's  hands.  In  fact,  it  did  not  fall  before 
the  sword  oi  Pibo.  He  was,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  re- 
pulsed; being  probably  many  times  attacked  and  repelled 
py  the  sorties  of  Cleon.     At  last  he  is  found  in  the  nar- 

Native  back  on  the  east  coast  having  without  a  shadow  of 
foubt,  been  driven  there  by  the  slave-king. 

In  B.  G.  132,  P«  Rupilius  was  chosen  consul  at  Rome.  As 
^  t  hinted,  Piao  had  met  with  some  unchronicled  disaster 
^  ihe  hands  of  the  stubborn  rebels  of  Eunus,  who  had  in 
tneir  turn,  taken  the  offensive  and  surged  him  back  to 
'•^^e  sea. "    Rupilius  had  already  Ihield  office  in  Sicily  under 

joint  stock  company  and  had  made  a  largie  fortune  in 
capacity  of  a  land  speculator.    l>uring  his  official  life 

e^e  he.  had  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  roada  and 
pinc^ipal  objective  points  of  the  island.  **  It  was  this  same 
Kupdius  who,  with  Popilejns  LaBhiis,  urged  and  in  some 
^eigree  Consummated  the  persecutionis  of  Oracchus,  whose 
revival  of  the  ancient  Licinian  law  and  whose  socialistic 
oratory  had  enraged  iHie  land  and  slave-holding  aristO'*racy 

•tBOckh.e?.  /.  L.  nos.  042,  A  644)?  O.  I.  G.  M70.  6687,  &788 ;  Rltchl. 
BOnttm,  VIII.  1.  Bdokb,  C^  I.  X^  &748  g  ▼«•  the  word  Apameo  i.  e :  -  <£anus 
a(  AfOiiTiea  "  It  may  mean  Atben.ou  of  Apamea,  however ;  but  both  were 
powerful  labor  ftgitators. 

MPliOr.iV.A  yU.  86;    Cic.  3V  e.  IT.  17,40;    JUb2.  10,  20,  T3,  W. 

te  Biich.  A^fit.  D,  ur^fr.  Arb.  S.  78. 

M  Valbrhife  Maximns,  FOetonm  JHd&rumqw  MenwrabiHa,  lib.  VI.  9,  8; 
iM^t :  Xfite^  tSeUiUh,  lOttitwnkrug  S.  86,  note  67,  **Psendoa8coD,  in  Verr. 
I]  uj212;  p.  KopJins  quondam  ex  jpnblicano  iVictas  conful.  V»ler.  Max.  VI, 
0,  8  6tjXh}t  sogar,  dfMt  er  cnntrttDnicb,  ein  Diener  der  Staatepacbter  geweeei^ 
•ei  r  P.  Ra}.<iluiB  non  pnbMcannm  In  Sicilia  egii,  sed  operas  pubLcanu  declit 
Idom  ultUnam  hiopixm  snam,  aactotato  socUti  officio,  suftemavit  — £r  war  ein 
f^eund  des  Jttx^rn  Sdpio  Cic.  Lael  19.  AIh  Consul  fUhrto  er  eu  Aniang 
tetnes  Aintf^fahrcs  'mtt  seinem  CoUegen  PopilHus  Laenas  die  Untersurbung 

Segcn  die  Mitschuldiffan  des  '1  ib.  (>nicchus  (<'ic.  Lael.  11^  ,Val.  Max.  IV,  7,  l). 
[ach  Vellei.  Pat  11,7  wnrdeerwegen  der  Strent^e.  niit  welcher  diese  Unter* 
Br.cfaanc  sr*  ftthrt  wirnle,  ^ie  rh  Poplllins  vor  Gencbt  gez*  ((en,  wiihrend  andere 
Scbrifi'teller  titir  von  d  r  Verfolgiing  dee  Lerztem  durch  C.  Graccus  sprechen. 
Vgl  J-^ufy'i  RE  V.  1900.  Er  on(7ete  spittcr  pibtelich  aue  Aer8t>r  uud  Hshreck 
ttoer  die  ml8'(!iin«rent>  Bcwetbaug  «>^ inee  Bi uders  urn  sh  Consulat.  C'lc.  Tiisc. 
IV,  17.  iri-tiiUmlich  aennt  Ubrigena  Florut  III,  19  den  Peri<erna  ala  den  Be- 
sieger der  Sklaven." 
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of  Home  to  a  high  pitch  and  caused  his  murder  by  a  mpb 
of  the  nobility  the  year  before,  while  Piso  was  vainly  be- 
sieging Eunus  at  Enna.  Such  a  man  wotQd  therefore, 
naturaJlv  be  selected  by  them  as  a  proper  person  to  con- 
fide ifl}^  sent  to  quell  the  great  uprising  of  their  chattels 
in  Sipily!  It  does  not  appear  however,  that  KupiHus  as- 
sumed command  of  Piso's  army  immediately  on  his  elec- 
tion to  the  consulship.  But  that  he  superseded  him  *  is 
certain;  for  his  trouble  with  the  unreliableness  of  his  own 
troops  is  spoken  of  by  a  number  of  the  old  writers.  ••  A 
son-in-law  of  Rupilius,  Q;  Fabius,  commander-in-chief  of. 
a  division  of  Piso's  army,  had  been  defeated  at  Tauroma- 
nion  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  lo^g  the  citadel,  a 
stronghold  of  much  value.  This  had  proved  a  triumph  to 
the  revolutionists.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  re-taken 
hy  Piso  in  some  subsequent  struggle.  *'  * 

*  Rupihus  on  assuming  command,  found  Tauromanion^ 
again  in  the  possession  of  Cleon  and  Eunuis.  As  a  pun- 
ishment, Fabius  was  deprived  of  his  command  an^  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  islanoL  Bupilius  then  resolved  to  lay 
siege  to  Tauromanion.  The  besieged  fought  desperately 
and  by  an  exhibit  of  courage  and  impetuosity  threw  ba<4 
the  Roman  forces,  driving  them  into  a  corner.  Still  Ru- 
pihus was  not  overcome.  Rallying,  he  attacked  the  de- 
fenses of  the  slaves  and  checked  their  opportunity  to  do 
great  damage.  He  then  dosed  them  in  and  began  the 
process  of  starvation  with  all  the  malignant  obstinacy  of  a 
Roman  warrior.  How  long  the  siege  lasted  is  not  quite 
apparent ;  but  in  time,  the  provisions  began  to  disappear. 
Hunger  at  last  made  its  gaunt  and  ghastly  tread  into  the 
abodes  of  the  besieged,  turning  brave  men  into  oannibalB 
and  making  life  a  lottery  by  adding  a  horror  of- the  car- 
nivore to  the  pang  of  death.  .  The  popr  wretches  first  at- 
tacked their  own  children  and  devoured  their  flesh;  and 
then  with  the  true  beastliness  of  the  gunsecophage,  they 

wBiiob.  S.  74  MValer.  Max.  VI   9,  8. 

WDiod.  frag.  a.  §  20.  ••  Valer.Max.  IX.  12;  Oros.  V.  9  ;  Flor.  in.  19. 

•T  Id  V.  11,  7,  8  .:Flor.  ni.  19. 
Diod  XXXIV.  frag.  iL  20.  Kara  ^k  Si«c«Aiav  ifv^cro  rb  kokSv,  kux  tr^Xti.^  jtKivKovr^ 
a'rat'fipoi  teal  iroA.Ad  trrpardircda  virb  riav  anotrrarStv  <arcjc6in)<raf ,  itt^  'PovirtAtof 
b'Vniiainv  orpan^yb?  rb  Tavpo^evioi'  avecrwaaro  'PM/uiatot;,  KaprepSn  jxiv  avrh 
iroAiopic^o'af.  koX  tit  a^arov  avayKJiv  koX  \ifA,o¥  rovi  atrorrdraf  oif^KAciVas,  attr* 
'.■  p^afiivovf  eic  iroidwy  /8opa«  koX  6it\$6vras  £td  yvvatKwv  ftyfii  rtfi  avrwv  oWiiAo^a-y- 
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sated  their  wolfish  appetites  on  the  flesh  and  the  innocent 
blood  of  women  and  other  adults  who  could  not  fight  •• 

Tanromanion  was  commanded  by  Cleon's  brother,  Co- 
manuB.  In  a  moment  of  extreme  desperation,  tl^latter, 
half  dead  with  the  gnp  of  famine  made  an  ^t^e^ij^np  ^^'' 
•oape.  He  was  however,  detected  issuing  iroiSi  qWtells 
of  the  doomed  city.  Arrested  and  led  before  his  ha%^ 
enemy,  the  inexorable  Rapilius,  he  was  questioned  regard- 
ing the  power  of  his  t^omrades  within  the  fortifications, 
their  objects  and  hopes  of  escape.  The  hour  of  the  bold 
man  of  terrors  had  come.  Neyer  deigning  an  answer,  with 
An  almost  unheard-of  force  of  will,  the  man,  after  a  wild 
moment^s  pause  and  a  withering  stare,  covered  his  head 
with  his  mantle,  drew  in  his  breath,  and  by  a  superhuman 
istrng^gle  at  self-command,  refused  to  breathe  again,  dying 
amidst  and  before  the  astonished  gaze  of,  Kupilius  and 
liis  guards !  •• 

Finally  the  Romans  succeeded  in  battering  through 
fhe  io^cr  wall  a  gap  and  thus  forced  an  entrance.  But 
there  yet  remained  an  excellent  and  almost  impregfnable 
citadel  into  which  the  besieged  took  refuge  as  the  Bomans 
entered  the  breach.  Here  again  they  safely  held  tbem- 
selves  for  a  time,  until  through  a  treachery  of  one  of  the 
commanders,  the  Romans  were  admitted. 

The  scene  which  followed  must  be  imagined ;  it  cannot 
be  described.  With  a  spirit  of  relentless  vengeance  Bu- 
pilius  tied  the  helpless,  writhing  prisoners  fast,  until  his 
soldiers  could  have  time  to  erect  a  multitude  of  gibbets ; 
then  in  the  frightful  maimer  of  all  Roman  criminals  and 
the  proletarian  outcasts,  they  were  hung  upon  the  igno- 
minious cross.  Afterwards  their  bodies  were  hurled  down 
all  precipices  which  formed  an  escarpment  of  the  cita- 
del. ^^  Little  indeed  is  preserved  of  this  awful  martyrdom 
but  a  variety  of  broken  gems  corresponding  with  1  he  main 
body  of  our  narrative,  are  extant,  which  leave  us  the  con- 
jecture that  its  language  falls  short  of  the  ghastly  truth. 

It  is  fair  here  to  state  on  the  other  hand  that  a  similar 
cruelty  and  want  of  feeling  characterized  the  men  in  re- 
belHon.    Their  vote  at  the  first  deHberative  council  de- 

MDIod.  flrag.  ii.  8  20;    Oros.  V.  9. 

i*Val.  Max.  IX.  12,  ezc.  i- 

iMCompare  Siefert,  &  23  with  Bi^cher,  S.  75, 


olaring  for  tite  batclier7kiiif^  policy  wa9.  an,  edict,  inhiimaof 
and  unworthy  of  a  cauise  so  exalted  ^  that  of  freedom- 
Nor  dojW,  except  under  the  sagacious  Achseus,  fin^.thal^ 
the  J  JMB  deviated  from  this  cruel  aad  almost  pitemecixie' 
polk^^Eitfh  may  have  tended  to  harden  the  spirit  in  Bu- 
pilinl,  of  revenge,  retaliation  aud  ferocity.  ,, . 

Bupilius,  having  now  partially  quepched  a  lilood-thirsV; 
ing  spirit  on  these  victims,  march^  direcUy  for  Enna.  Ois 
his  arrival  he  found  tlie  place  an  almod^  natural  fortress,  a|3 
difficult  to  storm  as  Tauro^lafw>n.  X^^on  one  side  asimr, 
ilar  precipice  formed  a  natural  ,wall,  impregnable  under 
any  assault.  The  only  thing  practicable  was  to  besiege 
the  place,  wait  until  the  enemy  3  sto^  gave  out  and  apr^ 
ply  for  a  second  timjB,  the  procis^^  olstf^yation.  Cleop^ 
the  hitherto  uucpnquerable  f^mmaii4er-jb;i  cbi^f,  he^d  th^ 
fort  Eunus  aiid  his  retinuis  ha^  also  gone  bade  thither^^ 
before  the  sieg^e  oJ(  '^auromaQion  opened.  •  ^^hsBus  is  Ipst 
fiight  ot  He  is  mentioned  ^  dead;  but  from  ;wbat*cauip% 
is  unknown.,  Oopaahus.Jiad  fallen  at  Tauroipanion.  .^^ 
the  siege,  tliere  frequenily  occurfoa  sorties  ot  bodii^s  o^ 
volunteers  who  would  sometime  (Jash  .with,]preoipitatiqiii 
from  within  tlie  walls,  Quttfng,,wbi^iding  an^  ta£i^^i^a^ 
oners,  numbers  often  of  ilie  consul's  bei|t  men.  In  one^ 
these  sallies  Qeon,  the  intrejpi().  chief,  how  miMnstay  of  the 
already  worn  out  and  fainting  slaves,, was  tlie  lea^  iijr 
person.  .  The  number  of  the,  party  this  time  proved  mrt 
sufficient  tp  cope  with  the  foi^oe  which  Rupilius  deta^e^ 
^gainst  them  and  in  an  effort  to  extricate  them  fro^^}^. 
peril  Qeon  himself,  in  a  hand  to  hand  conflict^  fell  mor- 
taUy  wounded,  a  prisoner  of  the  Bomans,  and  expired-  .  i 

When  the  news  of  the  death  of  this  loye4  and  trusted, 
leader  came  to  the  ears  of  Eunus  and  his  people,  a  ge% 
eral  glpom  overspread  the  city. ,  Courage  was  sl^tt^fd^ 
The  king  himself  lost  hope.  His  faith  forsook  him  ;i^^ 
he  shrai^  in  horror  and  despair.  Now  followed  the  wc^Ji: 
of  that  perfidious,  cruel,  with  ancient  workiqgmei^'s  or- 

fanizations,  ever-present  pest,  the  traitor.  As  at  $Qtia,  i^^ 
union,  at  Tauromanion,  so  here  at  Enna^  this  dangergi^ 
gorgon  of  insidiousness  and  villainy  was  at  his  post  with 
fair  words  and  foul  intrigue  ready  to  work  his  deadly  poi- 
son for  the  enemy  and  against  a  friend  and  tb^s  th^  keys 
to  the  gates  of  the  city  were  soon  after  the  death  of  Cleon, 
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^efiyered  to  the  worldngmen's  implacable  foe.  Enna  fell 
iirtothe  kanda  of  ttfe  Eomam  '  '  ^  '  ^  ''  '  '  ' 
'  The  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  people,  aU  of  whom  were 
captured,'  id  an  imtraced  horror.  All  that  we  are  told  by 
ihe  luntsleftin  fi*agm6ntsof  it^  historians  and  seen  in  later 
•commentaries,  is  that  20,000  of  them,  including  the  catas^ 
trophe  of  Tauromanion,  bit  tilie  dost  The  multitude  of 
43oldiers,  of  the  aged,  of  women  and  children  who  suffered 
by  Bword  and  cross  in  other  parts  of  Sicily,  may  be  easily 
imagined.  But  at  Enna  the  crucifix  for  weeks  was  a  busy 
•demon  of  rietribution.  A  sullen  gleam  of  joy  seems  to 
have  lit  the  workers  of  revenge  and  to  have  made  the 
glare  of  the  firebrands  of  torture  and  the  sobs  and  moans 
of  the  helpless  in  their  hour  of  agony  so  cruelly  prolonged, 
moments  of  a  true  elysium  to  the  maddened  aristocracy 
with  souls  steeped  in*  competism,  whose  glaives  wreaked 
as  fchey  slashed  from  hetkrt  to  heart  dP  these  vanquished 
representatives  of  labor. "' 

EunuB  who  had,  duriiig  his  day  of  fortune,  given  him- 
tidf  up  to  luxury  and  perhaps  gluttony,  had  probably  be- 
i^ome  demoralia^d  and  with  him  many  others.  ^**  A  whole 
people,  suddenly  changed  from  abject  slaveiy  and  degra- 
'dation  into  affluence,  bKBoonles  in  turn,  the  arrogant  mas- 
ter, the  owner,  lord^  and  enters  and  occupies  a  condition 
-utterly  unnatural  to  their  expectations,  however  well  it 
maycoilform  to  their  tastels.  The  result  iis  voluptuous^ 
ness  and  degeneracy.  The  ten  years^  uninterrupted  reigH 
of  Eunus  may  have  resulted  in  jealousies  and  internal  dis- 
t<emi:ierr^.  How  AchsBUs  cam^  to  his  end  is  unknoiilm ;  btit 
suspicion  points  to  some  fatal  feud  between  him  andOleon. 

Julie  great  army  of  200,00p  soldiers  *'*  4it  Ihe  time  of  the 
junction  of  Achaeus  and  Oleon  is  no  longer  in  view  upon 
the  ftrHval  of  Piso  and  the  firtft  siege  of  Enna:  Where 
were  these  legioins,  invincible  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war? 
What  nad  occurred  in  emally?  ■      ,j  •         * 

Eunus  lost  all  hope  and  courage  at  the  death  of  Oleon; 
and  as  Bupilius  entered,  shrank  from  his  Idhgly  seat  and 
fled  with  a  thousand  guards,  equaSJly  bereft  of  courage, 

loisiefert,  22:  <*  Die  Sklaren  warden  unter  Martem  getddtet,  ;^st  roa 
den  hohen  Fel^en  gestArzt.  Auch  hier  (bei  Henna)  wur  ten  Tausende  nieder- 
gehauen;  die  Oe«ammtzalil  der  in  TaurOjnenion  uad  Henna  getbdteten  Sklaven 
betrug  ttber  zwanzigUnaend,"  loa  A^ch.  S.  76, 

xM.Diod.  XXXIV,  Krag.  ii ;  Siefe  t,  S.  29  ;  Btlob.  S.  ^.  B^oher  and 
ftlftfoit  are  agreed  in  putting  the  number  at  200,000.    Liry,  Cleon  alone,  70,000, 
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hoping  to  escape  to  an  inaooessible  oleft  or  hiding  place* 
in  the  mountain.    This  rift  of  rocks  wth  its  trembUng  con- 
tents was  soon  discovered  by  a  straggUng  party  of  Romaa> 
troops.    Physical  fc^ce  was  at  an  end  and  the  omnipotent 
powers  of  the  humiliated  prophet  were  now  all  that  his  ad- 
herents had  to  fall  back  upon  for  succor.    The  Romans 
approached  and  commenced  furiously  the  work  of  arrest 
Seeing  that  the  goddess  had  withdrawn  her  arm  of  pro- 
tection, the  guards  of  Eunus,  rather  than  suffer  the  hor- 
rors of  the  cruel  and  ignominious  crucifixion,  fell  to  mu- 
tual extermination  and  by  a  desperate  inter-suicide,  rob- 
bed the  gibbet  of  its  prey.    Eunus.  with  his  cook,  his  baker, , 
his  bath  attendant  and  "king's  fool,*" ^•^  haying  no  courage 
for  mutual  self-destruction,  hid  in  a  deep  crevice  of  the 
crag.    Thither  the  inexorable  Romans  followed  and  drag- 
ged them  out.    They  then  hung  his-  kitchen  mates  upon^ 
a  cross. 

As  to  Eunus,  he  wa&  first  taken  to  the  dungeon  of  Mor-^ 
gantion,  under  guard ;  afterwards,  according  to  Plutarcli, 
to  Rome,  (probably  the  career  TuUiamis^  or  one  of  the 
underground  Mamertine  cavea)  where  in  excruciating  misr 
ery,  covered  with  vermin  and  seething  in  filth,  darkness* 
and  terror,  he  ended  his  extraordinary  life.^~ 

Rupilius  was  a  man  too*  thorough  to  leave  his  work  un*- 
finished.  He  sent  powerful  detachments  into  every  part 
of  Sicily  wherever  hia  scouts  brought  intelligenoe  of  any 
group  of  rebels  still  at  large.  Great  numbers  of  them, 
were  seized,  brought  intahead-quarters  and  thence  taken. 

iMDiod.  XXXIT.  fk-agr.  ii;.88. 
^   i«»Diod.^  XXXIV.  frag.  ii.  23.  Blnd.^    '«K«l  ira|Mi^«c«  <tt  yvXmi^i',  kaI  re^ 
wifiaTofavrttv  S(aAtf#^rro«  aif  tf$€ipi»v  irA^fov,  tlK€u»t  riffircpt  avrhv  pf tiovoytof 
umrivTpvln  r^v^iW<K>T^  Mooyavrivc;"    Livy.  SpU,  XC:    ^'Capitar,  caroftru  ti 
pedionlis  devorator ;**'         Flutarcb,    in    Life  of  SylU.  37,     says;       "Tbit- 
BiiWM,"  speakiug  of  Sylla,.  ^^rrupted hia flegU  turninffit  aU  intoli.e."  ***' 
**We  are  told  that  among  the  an  ients,  Acastua,  aon  of  Pelias,  died  of  thia* 
aickneaa:  and  ol  those  that  come  nearer  our  times.  Airmen  the  poet,  Pher- 
e  ydes  the  divine,  CalUathenest"e01ynthian  who  waa  kept  iu  close  prison, 
and  MttciuB  the  lawyer.    And  after  these  we  may  take  notl  e  of  a  man  who 
did  not  distinguish  himself  by  ansrthiiig^laudable,  but  was  noted  in  anotiier* 
way,  it  may  be  mentiomed  that  the  fugitive  slave  Eunus,  who  kindled  up  the- 
servile  war  in  Stdly  and  was  afterwards  ta-^en  and  carried  to  Kuiue,  died 
there  of  this  diaease;"  Siefert  22  ^^Mit-i  seiner  Dieuer,.dera  Koch..dem  Biicker, 
dem  Badesklaven  und  dem  Lustigiuacher    ward  er  in  eiher  Hdlhe  gel'angeA. 
Erstaroim  Gefiingnissan  derLausekrankheit  eiitweder  an  Morgantiun  Oder- 
Rom.":        Acooi'dino:  to  Prudcntius  ( liyron  V.)  the  ancient  cavern  priso  nr 
were  constructed  witli  aii  object  to  iToduce  as  much  torture  a^  po^yihle. 
Other  bucieni  authors  as^ree  in^ conveying  the  idea  that  human  ingenuity  wa*^ 
tasud  I  )  in\eut  duch  hcli:<» 
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to  the  many  Dionysian  quarries  or  lapicidinae^  dungeoiiB 
for  which  SicDy  was  famous,  and  those  found  guilty  of  di- 
rect participation  in  the  uprising  were  crucified.  But 
these  latter  were  the  most  numerous  share.  All  the  rest 
were  re-delivered  to  their  masters  to  receive  worse  treat- 
ment than  before. 

Such  was  the  first  servile  war  in  Sicily ;  the  greatest 
labor  rebellion  or  strike,  on  record  ih  any  counirjr  or  at 
any  time.  It  was  a  most  suggestive  matter ;  being  in- 
spired by,  based  upon,  animated,  from'  it6  inception  and 
idl  through  by  grievances  against  the  conditions  regulating 
labor  and  relying  upon  the  superstitious  idea,  of  a  Mes- 
siah, fervently  believed,  among  the  ancient  poor,  to  be 
their  promised  deliverer. 


1 


QHAPTER  X. 

ARISTONICUS. 

, A, BJiPPPJ  STRIKE  IN  ASIA  MIKOB. 

Fbodmbit,  Bondsmen,  Tramps  and  Illegitimates  Rise  against  Op- 
pression— Oontagion  of  monster  Strikes — Again  the  Irasci- 
ble Plan  of  Rracue  tried — Aristonicns  of  Pergamua — Story 
of  the  Murder  of  Titus  Gracchus  and  of  300  Land  Reformers 
by  a  Mob  of  Nobles  at  Rome — Blossius,  a  Noble,  Espouses 
the  Oause  of  the  Workingmen — He  goes  to  Pergamus — The 
Hdiopolitai — The  Commander  of  the  Labor  Army  overpow- 
ers all  Resistance — ^Battle  of  Leuca — Overthrow  of  the  Rom- 
ans— DeaUi  of  0  rassus — Arrival  of  the  0  onsul  Paperna — De- 
feat of  the  Insurgents — ^Their  Punishment — Discouragement 
and  Suicide— Aristonicns  strangled,  Thousands  crucified  and 
the  Oause  Lost — Old  Authors  Quoted. 

The  great  uprising  or  Btrike,  partly  of  slaves  and  partly 
of  freedmen,  artisans  and  farmers  at  Pergamus  and  in  its 
vicinity,  was  to  some  extent  the  result  of  the  abortive  slave 
revolution  in  Sioily  just  described.  It  is  interesting  to 
the  student  of  sociology,  but  especially  so  to  the  student 
of  social  life  in  antiquity,  in  many  respects,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  occurred  but  a  short  distance  from 
Palestine  with  its  Nazareth,  its  Jerusalem,  its  thousand 
memorable  scenes  that  163-166  years  afterwards  cradled 
and  foimded  the  mightier,  more  imperishable  revolu- 
tion of  Christianity  which  aimed  the  finial  blow  at  slavery. 

Pergamus,  on  the  river  Guicus,  was,  at  the  time  of  tlus 
story,  a  beautiful  city,  already  ancient  in  years  and  viois- 
Bitude&  Attains  111,  a  son  of  Eumenes,  a  freaky,  cruel 
and  jealous  monarchy  ruled  the  place  from  B.  0.  138  to 
183,  when  at  his  death  he  transferred  it  without  a  con- 
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test  to  the  RomaDS;  so  that  it  was  a  Roman  poBsesaon 

Wften  o^  ktor^  'begm&    The  official  news  of  this  testa- 

in^t  ci  Attains  was  delivered  to  the  delighted  Roman 

'S^ate  in  the  earlj  fall  of  B.  0.  133.     There  had  been  a 

great  tnrmoil  in  Rome,  occasioned  hy  the  abortive  attempit 

bf  Titos  Gracchus  to  restore  the  Iiioinian  law,  making  it 

a  crime  for  any  person  to  hold  nuure  than  500  acres  of 

4and.     The  entire  aristocracy 'had  combined  with  the 

most  nnscrupulouB  and  desperate  resistance  against  Orac- 

ehus;  and  tiiat  same  year  nad  mnrdored  him  for  daring 

-to  {MTopose  a  measure  which  might  curtail  their  arrogant 

and  altogether  illegal  seizure  and  appropriation  of  the 

public  domain,  ager  fyMicua;  thus  building  up  a  landed 

'aristocracy.    The  poor  people,  freedmen  and  slayes,  had 

'been  intensely  interested  in  Ihe  results  of  the  commotion, 

which  in  the  assassinaticm  of  Gracchus  by  the  lords  and  the 

orerthrow  of  his  Mble  measure,  had  been  a  disaster  to 

t^m.    Finally  the  defeat  x>f'Eunus  and  his  army  of  rcTo- 

lutionists  in  Sicily,  at  that  moment  aocoi]it>liflheiiby  Bupil- 

ius,  added  to  the  woe  of  the  entire  plebeian  class.    But 

now,  as  if  tins  misfortune  wias'not  enough  io  fill  their 

eup  of  Inttenieias,  the  newsanives  from  Asia  Minor,  a 

eountry  in  whkh  Ihe  trade  and  labor  unions  were  more 

splendidly  org8i4zed  Hian  abnost  any  oiher  part  of  the 

l^orld,^  that  Pergamus  and  ibe  whole  rioh  ptovince  of 

•  Bnmenes  and  hu  suooessoiro,  was,  without  a  struggle, 

turned  orer  to  the  greedy  Romans,  witii  its  beautiful  and 

jfertile  ^lUeys  of  the  Guicus  and  tributaries,  to  become 

;the  seehe  of  human  sla^ry  audits  extended  hoKrorSi.    Al- 

iready  this  ierrible  institution  .was  planted  tiiere,  eompet- 

ing^th^freS'labor*   •  But  this  free  labor  is  proved  by  the 

^inscriptions  to  'h«ve  been  so  well  .organized  and  so  self- 

^  Bustai3ing<  tbat  it  could  eorist  vs^f(t  aiiMst  any  goTsmment 

except  tluit  of  the  conquering,  trampling  Romana    The 

;news,  Ihen,  that  Pergamus  had  beini  deeded  io  Rome, 

^/without  even  consulting  hiar  .people,  was  a  jnoumful  shadow 

,jWhieh  the  proletarian  class,  if  we  judge  by  what  followed, 

oertainly  interpreted  to  mean  the  doom  of  liberty  and  or- 

^^iganiz^tion.    Ploj^^nih  thinks  that  hnman  slavery  and  its 

';booty  had  much  to  do  with  this  strange  transaction,  which 

J«ffonied  Gracchus  a  chance  to  argue  for  an  immediate 

>  Sm  ehiipteri  idz.  sad  wX, 
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distribution  of  money  and  lands,  left  in  the  testament  oi 
the  dead  king,  among  the  poor,  under  this  n^w  agrarifui 
measure  which  had  actuaUy  passed  and  become  a  law,' 
Of  course  such  a  proposition  only  exasperated  the  Boman 
lords  to  the  frenzy  which  burst  into  a  tumultuous  mob 
and  ended  in  that  eloquent,  well-meaniDg  tribune's  violent 
death,  followed  by  a  great  insurrection  or  mob  of  th^ 
Roman  lords  and  Ihe  murder  of  over  300  work  people  a^ 
Rome.  There  has  been  considerable  comment  by  the  his- 
torians and  others,  as  to  the  legality  of  the  testament  of 
Attains,'  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  is  thought  by  his- 
strange  conduct  to  have  been  insane. 

Attains  had  a  half  brother  named  Aristonicus^  a  natural 
son  of  Eumenesby  a  woman  of  the  place  who  was  a  daughter 
of  a  musician  whom  probably  the  royal  family  had  em- 
ployed. According  to  a  clause  in  the  law  of  succession  it 
appears  that  this  person,  now  a  strong,  ambitious  and  vig- 
orons  man,  was  tbSb  real  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  al- 
though only  half  noUe  and  the  other  half  plebeian  by 
birth.  He  certainly  sulnnifcted  with  a  bad  grace  to  the 
arbitrary  testament  of  the  dead  king,  which,  it  was  sus- 
pected, had  been  accomplished  through  intriguing  Roman 
lawyers  often  seen  hoyering  about  the  palace.^  Aristoni- 
ous  entered  his  claim  to  t^  throne  immediately  after  the 
tyrant's  death.  He  entered  into  the  new  project  with 
energy.  Nor  was  he  without  friends.  The  largeiet  part  of 
the  kmgdom  favored  his  pretention*  There  were  many 
cities  of  some  dimensicms  lying  in  the  yalle^s  of  the  river 
Gaicus  and  its  tributaries,  nearly  all  of  which  determined 
lor  him  from  the  start  as  their  future  king.  By  the  ap-^ 
pt- aranoe  of  things  Aristonicua  was  not  only  one  of  the 
common  people  but  very  popular-  among  them.    lake  the 

*  PlnUrcb.  TibeHim  Smpronim  Qtnmgmt,  M,  Oro*.  V.  8.  Qracclins  had  not 
met  bis  fate  when  Endamas  delivered  the  testament  of  Attains  to  the  Homans. 

s  Llvy.  BpiUm.  LVJII.,  LVIX,.  which  give  ns  enough  to  ihow  that  JLivy  ali» 
wrote  the  history  of  thia  great  mutiny  whteh  he  calls  a  bellnm  serrile.  Oroe.  V. 
8.  lU.  8trabo,  till.  Sallnst.  IV,  HistoriaTum  PomOk  BcmaM  LibrL  fNgmentt 
*'  Knmenem,  ci^nB  amieitiam  gioriose  ostentint.  initio  furodldere  Antioch<f.  tmmI. 
mercedem ;  post  Attalnm  castodem  agri  captivi  snmtibns  et  contnmeiiis  es 
rej;e  miserromnm  servomm  eflecere :  simnlatoqne  impio  testamento,  lUiam  ejna 
Aristonicnm,  qaia  patrlnm  regnnm  petiverat,  hostinm  more  per  trinmphom 
dnxere :  Asiaab  ipbls  obsessa  est :  postremo  totam  Bithyniam,  Nicomede  mortno, 
diripnere.  cam  nlins  KnesB,  qnam  reirinam  app<rilaverant,  genitns  hand  dnblo 
tsset."    Bttch.  .4tt/ri.  S.  103. 

*Dlod.XXXIV„>Vaflr«.ii.andill,  Oro8.V.  10.    Strabo,  XTV.  p.  «4«.    Polyl. 
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rest,  lie  was  a  oastaway*  Bomehaughtily  refnsed  tore- 
oognize  his  claim.  A  nuoaber  of  cities  like  Colophon, 
Myndum,  and  thickly  populated  places  as  Samos,  even  if 
they  wished  to  side  with  him,  were  afraid  of  the  Romans. 
To  seonre  them  it  was  iieoessary  to  use  armed  force. 
AristonicuB  soon  foimd  himself  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able army  and  also  a  little  na.vy  consisting  of  a  number 
of  ships.  From  the  palace  he  had  obtained  some  money 
and  with  it  he  hired  Thracian  freedmen  as  mercenaries,  a 
common  practice  of  those  times.  Besides  these,  many  of 
the  soldiers  were  those  who  formerly  had  done  duty  for 
his  brother. 

The  Ephesians,  seeing  the  turn  things  were  taking  sent 
a  fleet  against  hini  which  completely  destroyed  his  little 
squadron  near  the  coast  opposite  Cyme.  Aristonious  now 
determined  to  depend  upon  trying  his  fortunes  by  land. 

Great  numbers  of  slayes  having  heard  of  the  sacoess  of 
Eunus  in  Sicily,  and  feaiing,  as  weU  they  might,  thai  the 
ocoupation  of  Pei^mus  by  the  Romans  woi^d  result  in 
their  worse  degradation,  were  ready  to  welcome  the  new 
adventurer.  The  organized  freedmen  had  cause  for  still 
greater  fears.  It  was  at  the  commencement  of  those  days 
of  persecution  of  trade  unicms  by  the  Romans  which  cul- 
minated B.  C.  58,  in  a  law  for  their  suppression.*  The 
workingmen  of  antiquity  possessed  means  of  conveying 
intelligenoe  of  their  nopeB,  fears  and  methods  from  one 
center  or  post  to  another;  and  it  is  ascertained  that  in 
this  war  of  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Pergamns,  large 
numbers,  not  only  of  slaves,  but  also  of  freedmen  joined 
his  army,  although  it  was  always  known  as  the  servile  war. 

In  the  interior  he  found  the  slaves  already  in  rebellion. 
Thej  had  raised  in  a  great  insurrection,  murdered  thdr 
masters,  taken  i>ossession  of  their  estates*  and  were  or- 
ganizing an  army  when  Aristonicus  appeared  before  them 
making  overtures  for  their  mutual  assistance.  He  offered 
them  Uieir  freedom  and  a  respectable  place  in  the  army. 
He  promised  them  that  on  the  result  of  success  he  would 
build  up  a  state  based  on  their  ideal  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity as  had  been  adyocated  in  the  meetings  of  the  unions* 

s  Bee  chape,  xli  to  xtIU,  containing  fnll  accounts  with  foot  notes  of  prooli 
reference. 

•D  od.  XXXIV.  >Vaflr.IlL 
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The  eranoi  and  thiaaoV  existed  in  great  nnmben  on  thii 
ooast  ^  Asia  Minor,  espeoiatfy  dt  Oj^e,  Pergamiis^ffiA 
fSamos.  Tb<it»e,  in  common  witb  those  in  Oreeoe^  Syria,  mi, 
the  islands,  had  established  a  cnltnre  of  demooraoj.    The 

Eromise  made  to  these  confiding  people  was  that  they  shoolB 
aye  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  gtuiranteed  them  ancl 
should  be  made  full  citiEens;  their  state  which  the  new 
monarch  was  to  govern  fot  them  was  to  be  the  *  sun  "  among 
nations  and  they  were  to  be  the  ennobled,  dazzling  citizeMs 
of  the  snn,  Heliopolitai,  Such  a  condition  bespoke  almost 
the  opposite  of  what  they  hail  ever  seen  in  human  govern- 
ment. The  old  ground  M'ork  of  Greek  government  was  <me 
of  lordship  and  bondsmen,  dividing  mankind  by  a  gap'  so 
wide  that  it  could  scarcely  be  pas?<e(l  by  leaps  of  fortune  or 
aptitude.  Yet  they  seem  to  have  been  able  to  comprehend 
tne  force  of  these  promil^es.  The  discussions  they  had  pre- 
viously had  in  their  societies  had  prepared  them  to  reeeive 
and  appreciate  the  promise.  On  the  other  hand  they  were 
to  work  with  an  obedient  will  and  help  thtf  new  king  to  estab- 
lish himself  on  the  throne;  Dr. 'Biioher*  points  out  tiiat 
the  datzling  idea  of  becotning  i^uch  ic^tisens  of  the  sun  was 
what  enraptuiisd  and  won  the  slaves  of 'Enna  and  ail  Sidfty 
over  to  JiUiiiifl  during  the  great  eervtte  war:  The  mote 
ancient  Syrian  religion  hid  be€Pn  t^t  ^f  eun-worahip,  and 
their  dun-god  "W|»  equivalent  in  power  and  ftnportance  to 
the  Greek  'Jov&*  The  Syrians  had  an  idek  that  their  sun- 
worship  was  done  to  a  son-god  and  goddess ;  the  god  being 
equal  to  Jupiter  and  the  goddess  to  Dismeter  or  (>res.  ^ 
we  hear  of  Bnhuft  pretending  to 'bd  %he  chosen  reprosenta- 
tiveof  Oeres,  o&o  'made  the  sun  warm  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Like  the  Greek  gods  who' dwelt  on  the  b^htof 
Olyhipus  the  ouranos  or  vaulted  dome  of  heaven,  so  Adad 
and  Atargatis^the  sim-god  and  goddess  of  the  Syrians,^  hiajd 
their  oeleetial  borne  on  the  plateau  eminence  between  thfe 
twin  mountains  of  Lebanon,  at  the  source  of  the  Orontes, 
whose  waters  swept  the  foot  of  Antioch.    Sun  and  e«rth 

T  Wot  mremM  and  t^icuot,  tb«  andcat  Oraak-tpaaking  labor  nniona,  aaa  ahi^. 
xiz.  infira. 

8  Aujttdnde  det  tTfifteim  ArbtUer^  8. 106.    »'  Der  name  der  HaliopoUten,  wdst 
i'arauf  bin,  daaa  f$s  deraelbe  war  darch  walohan  Kii]»iia«euie  Sjrrer  fanattfirte*^ 

»  Macrobins  Sc^rnaiAorum  lAbri,  1. 13, 10,  Eyssenhardt.  It^d:  **AmyTitqnoqaa 
oolem  sab  nomine  JotIs,  qnem  Aia  'HAwviroAtTnr  cognominant,  maTimta carimo- 
niia  celebrant  in  ciyitatf  .QU9  H^UopoJis  nnncnpatur." 
•     i«StraboX»l.  - 
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i^re^witbin  th^ir  power  which  is  all  that  ia  glory,  goodqeas 
aofd  light  Thus  these  poor  eDslaved  beiogH,  stunted,  by 
har4  labor  andi  sufferings,  eithei:  as  slaves  uuder  the  master's 
lasb  or  as  freedmea  whose  orgauizatioiis  are  threatened  or 
broken  up,  and  whose  business  is  lost — thev  being  already 
\fx  a  state  of  i^surrectionr^quickly  grasped  the  offer  of  Aria- 
tonjcns  apd  became  his  soldiers..  .    . 

Thus  began  another  great  strike  or  uprising  of  the  labor* 
diass;  this  time  in  far  off  Asia  Minor,  that,  was  destined,  to 
add  one  ipore  Jink  to  the  already  Unm^nse  concatenation  of 
pircumstaiices  leading  to  the  great  revolntion  qf  ^esns.  But 
ijt  ni^y  be  .looked  upon  as  a  moat  necessary  thing  in  th^ 
stubborn Jogtc  of  a  fiai^  in  order  that  [mankind  might  b^ 
taiilght  the  ntter  (allac);  of  any  vengeful  polioy  based  upon 
tl^  purely  in^scible,  combatii^^  the  acquisitiye  or  conoupis- 
oent.impulaea  of  hnnruMinatnreu 

^^,  A^stonicQs  h^an.the  war  with,  slaves  and  freedmen  as 
IpViierB^.ii).  a  manner  similar.to  tbat.of  Bri^ias.  Qis  objeol; 
wfifi^o  be^mea.king  oyer  a  aocialistio  stute.  .  We  axe  not 
a^are  of  the  nun^ber  of  citie«  that  refused  him^but.it  jam^ 
Ijare  beer^  oopsiderable."..  These  heatoriQedi«nd  on  forcing 
a.Q  entraope,  plwidered  and  treated  with  <M'«ieilty.  The  fyni 
iiJLj  takep  wa^  ThyrA^ir^;  the  nott  Apollonis — ^large  townd 
bnilt  by  l^be  AtalaEi  aigid  3^1eucida9.      .         .<  ^  i 

Conquest  followed  and  city  after  city  fell  iQto.tho  hands 
of. the  prjs^nder  and  his  rebel  aiemy...  Xhis  successful  cam* 
paiga  continued  ^nt^il  we  find  them  in  poasessioin  of  the.  eu-* 
tii^e  kingdom.  Nothing  is  impacted  ta  us  in.,  regard  tQ 
If  hether  the  neighboring  slaves  rebelled  against  their  mas- 
ters) in  im^atiDQ  ofithes^  proceetdings  atPei^smua. 
.^  At  Bqtne,  little  or  nothing  was  d  one  during  the  year  B^ 
C,  133-132,  to  quell  the  new  uprising  in  Asim  .  The  great 
oity  was  still  trembling  midst  the  cydonic  billows. of  the 
Qracchan  revolt.  The  new  servile,  wars  at  Borne  and  Capu4» 
^^i^d  to  a  high  pitch  by  the  affair  of  OraQobna  and  his 
ijgraiian  law  wfis  a  dangerous  rekindling  of  the  war  of  £unus« 
^tus  Gracchus  during  this  period  was  assassinated,  as  we 
diaU  soooi  relate,  and  a  large  detachment  of  the  Bom  an  army 
was  still  absent  in  Sicily  under  flupilius,  putting  down  the 

u  Sallttst  wrote  »  fnU  history  of  the  war  bat  his  d«tftHe  are  all  prone.  Xoth-^ 
iBg  of  h&B  Talaable  history  remalna  except  iragmenta.  some  of  theio  so  broken 
M  to  contain  only  half  a  line. 
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immense  eocial  apLeaval  recounted  in  the  preceding  cbapter. 

Thas,  for  a  short  time  Borne  had  no  time  to  turn  atten- 
tion toward  her  new  territory  of  Pergamus  bequeathed  her 
by  Attains  III.  When  the  news,  however,  reached  the  city 
that  the  pretender  was  earnestly  and  saccessfully  making 
headway  and  with  the  armed  proletaries,  rapidly  achieving 
their  object,  the  Romans  awoke  to  a  realization  of  the  truth. 
But  wherever  the  premise  of  booty  showed  itself  they  were 
-seldom  known  to  lie  negligent  or  apathetic. 

The  two  consuls  for  the  year  131  were  P.  Licinius  Cras- 
Bus  Mucianus  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus.  According  to  an 
old  usage,  Licinius  Crassus  was  the  Pontifix  Mazimus,  and 
as  such,  through  a  religious  superstition,  could  not  leave 
Italy.  Pagan  religion  also  intei-posed  against  the  other  con- 
sul taking  the  field ;-  he  hemgFlamen  Martialis  to  his  col- 
league. There  arose  a  dispute  among  the  senators,  and  the 
illustrious  name  of  Scipio  Atirioanus  was  brought  up  for  the 
general  command  of  the  expedition.  But  this  plan  was  re- 
jected and  it  was  at  last  resolved  to  send  Grassud,  who  had 
Jbeen  6&e  of  the  ardent  friends  of  Gtacohus  and  his  land  re- 
form, and  for  this  reason  was  beloved  by  the  common  peo- 
ple. Another  relison  for  preferring  him  for  the  command 
of  the  eipeditioB  was,  that  he  was  not  only  master  of  the 
^reek  but  also  spoke  its  Asiatic  dialects;  and  having  ex- 
hibited talent  as  an  orator,  he  was  believed  to  possess  a 
variety  of  abfiiiies  necessary  to  insure  success." 

He  set  sail  from  Rome  during  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
with  his  whole  army  and  the  navy  constituting  in  all  a  large 
force,  and  with  a  prosperous  voyage  on  the  Mediterranean 
arrived  safely  in  the  harbor  of  Pergamus.*'  He  had  no 
other  idea  than  to  make  himself  master  of  the  new  legacy 
of  Pergamhs;  fbr  it  does  not  appear,  because  he  sympa- 
thized with  Gracchus  and  the  Italian  proletariat,  that  he 
even  understood  or  oared  in  the  least,  for  an  almost  exactly 
similar  state  of  suffering  and  somewhat  similar  movement 
in  Asia.  The  question  of  sympathy  with  the  poor  seems  to 
illy  befit  the  objects  of  the  commander  of  the  expedition 

IS  Valerereas  Mazimns  VIII,  7,  6:  <*  JamH,  CrasBot,  cnmln  ABiam  ad  Aris- 
tonicnm  regem  debellatidam  consnl  vefnlBBet,  tanta  eara  GrSBCfiB  llngase  notitlam 
animo  comprehendit,  nt  «ani  in  qaimque  divitam  genera  per  omnes  oartes  ao 
Qumeros  penitaB  cognoBceret-  Qaad  res  maximum  ei  Bociorum  amorem  conci- 
liavit.  qna  quia  eorum  lingaa  apad  tribunal  illiua  postolaTerat,  eadem  decreta 
reddenti."   Cic.  FbU.XI,  8,18. 

u  Gell.  1. 18, 11. 
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against  Aristonipns.  It  would  &eem  that  the  impnlses  of 
tenderness  he  had  manifested  for  Oraochus  and  the  Italian 
poor  and  his  rising  power  shown  by  his  election  might  have 
played  a  deal  in  deciding  upon  Crassus  against  Soipio  to 
get  him  out  of  the  way. 

On  landing,  Crassus  bad  interviews  with  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Bithynia;  Mithradates,  king  of  Pontus;  Ariarthes,  king  of 
Oappadoeia  and  Pylsemenes  of  Paphlagonia ;  all  of  whom 
were  seriously  alarmed  about  the  labor  agitation,  expect- 
ing similar  uprisings  would  take  place  in  their  own  terri- 
tories ;  and  they  were  probably  trembling  in  view  of  the 
danger.  They  all  eagerly  joined  with  the  Boraans  in  their 
effort  to  put  down  the  rebels.  Each  pledged  himself  to 
contribute  a  strong  force  of  troo|>s. 

On  the  other  hand,  Aristonicus,  in  addition  to  his  prole- 
taries, had  also  etrgaged  another  body  of  soldiers,  consisting, 
of  'Rkracian  mercenaries.  Phocsea,  one  of  the  finest  cities 
supported  himitnd  many  others  staked  their  interests  in  him. 
But  his  best  piece  of  fortune  was  meeting  with  Blossius  of 
dutn^,  a  stoic;  who  infused  with  the  spirit  of  the  movement 
of  Gkacchus  and  aUo  of  Bonus  of  Sicily,  had  risen  in  Asia 
HGnor  as  advocate  of  the  rights  of  mankind  and  become  a 
Social  l^fprtner.^  Plutarch  tells  the  foil  story  of  Blossius, 
We  reproduce  his  fend  other  points. 

A  man  named  BJ^asius  fi^m  the  Italian  munieipium  of 
Cumse,  subject  to  Bbme,  wh6;  it  appears,  was  an  edueated 
pdtrioian^  tor  sortie  cause  ^  unexpltiined  became  greatly 
charmed  by  the  majestic  eloquence  of  Oracohus  and  his  ex* 
traordiiiary  d^ense  of  the  proor  working  population  of  Italy. 
What  inspired  him  to  it  may  be  conjectured  to  have  existed 
in  some  degree  independently  of  an  enthusiasm  for  one  man. 
The  city  of  Oumfls  was  itself  a  home  of  labor  unions."  It 
was  about  that  time  al^o  that  persecutions,  frowns  and 
threats  had  set  in  against  labor  organizations  of  every  kind. 
Roman  aristocracy  had  lived  to  see  the  steady  growth  of 
human  liberty  and  was  shrewd  enough  to  perceive  that  trade 
unionism  was  a  potent  factor  in  its  promotion.  Labor 
unions  took  a  political  shape  notwithstanding  the  severe 

1*  Plntarch,  Tiberitu  Gracchw^  17 ^  20;  Valerius  Maximus,  IV.  7, 1;  Cicero, 
iM.j  11,  37. 

»  Orellins,  IrucriUonMm  Latinartm  CoUeeHo,  Nos.  2,263.  6.422,  6  468,  6,158, 
ISl  These  figares  refer  to  slabs  of  stone  on  which  are  found  Inecribedihe  reg- 
isters of  <:ollegu  or  tiade  imiooB.  Vum»  must  have  been  a  hive  of  anions  at  that 
tune. 
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bwB  agikinst  tbeuL  To  head  off  these  tendenoieB  of  o^an* 
ved  labor,  jexisting  not  only  in  Curnsd  bat  ev^ry  w^iere,  the 
Boinaa.  lorjdsj  were  combined  almost  to  a  man,  heart  and 
poul  and  with  malignant  determination,  to  destroy  them* 
To  do  thisitAie  moi^.effectaally  they  appealed  to  the  avari- 
cious instincts  of  the  so-called  citizen  class,,  portraying  th» 
]mmen9e  individual  wealth  which  might  be  developed  front 
the  great  acceasiona  of  stock  and  farm  lands  falling  to  the 
Roman  arms  through  conquest.  This,  wealth  was  alrearly 
in  many  places  being  realized  and  the  power  to  be  used  for 
Us.  development  was  human  slavery.  The  slave  power  was 
the,  muscle  of  the,  aabjugated  tillers  of  the  lan,d.  But  ta 
accomplish  this  there  mu^t  be  rigorous  laws  for  sappresoing^ 
ir4e'.labor.<  Gracchas,  who  had  seen  the  horrors  ot  slayery^ 
in.  Etruria  while  once  traveling  through  that  ooiintcy  oi^ 
buaiiresa,  bad  determined  to  de? ote  hiS;  liie  to  tl^e  rescne  of 
(be. slaves  and  threatened  freedmen.  Blossias  saw  him  and 
they  became  intimate  friends.  ...        , .  , 

J .,  On  ibe  morning  of  the  fatal  patrician  ,mpb,  ^'  Qracchus,'^ 
ng^t  Flatairch,  *'who  was  a  grandson, of  ^avgxo  Afridpiiis^ 
lot  off  for  the  Forum  ^f  Borne  when  he  heard  that  the  pop*> 
pJnce  w^re  gatheariQg  there;  but  not  without  a  preae^tipient 
of  ill  omen.  A  brace  of  snakes,  had  }aid  eggs  in  bis  highly 
ornamented  helqnet,  The  chickens  from  .whotse  entrails  the 
imrmpgt  was  to  forshadow  his  augary,.refu9ed  to  comeiron^ 
tii^eir  ooop;and  eat.  Two  black  rave>ns  vfrere  iieen  fighting- 
on  the  toof  of  a  hou^e  and  ope  of  them  rattled  a  ptpne  down 
nt  hi|  feet""  AH  these  were  bad  omens ^^  which  to  those 
liuperstitious  people  proved  so  disastrous  by  prostrating  their 
faith,  hopes  and  consciences  in  many  an  hour  of  trial  and 
erased  disasters  more  terriUe  than  their  enemies  themselves* 
The  boldest  of  the  comrades  of  Oracchus  were  sts^ered* 
Further  than  this,  when  he  left  the  threshold  of  bishomeL 
Gracchus  had  stumbled  and  hurt  his  toe  so  badly  that  it  blea 
pl*ofusely«  Blossius  was  with  him,  and  it  seems  was  the^ 
spokesman  of  the  train.  .   . 

Gracchus,  like  manv  another  leader  among  the  andenta^ 
shrank  ^t  this  array  of  ill  omens^ but  Blossius  dissuaded  him 
from  his  timid  design  of  returning  by  the  following  per- 

1*  Flntaych,  TUm  Qrcuxkut. 

V  Pnttei  de  Coalanges,  Oiti  Antique,  ii  tlie  b«ft  work  w»  can  lefer  to  for  «d 
•zplanation  of  the  influence  of  Bnpentitions  in  ancient  timet.  For  the  upeBrtl^ 
tlona  themselves,  see  Julins  Obseqaens,  de  ProA^ti^  poiHm, 
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raaBiye  speech:  "For  Tiberius  Gracchiis,  grandson  of 
Scipio  Airicanus  and  tnbune  of  the  Bomans,  to  be  scared  at 
a  crow,  and  disappoint  the  people  who  are  assembled  to  re- 
ceive his  aid,  would  be  an  unendurable  disgrace.  His  enemieB 
would  not  alone  laugh  at  such  a  blunder  but  they  would 
malign  him  to  the  common  people  as  an  insolent  tyrant,** 
Friends  also  now  came  to  herald  the  fact  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  were  gathering  and  were  impatient  of  his  ar- 
rival and  that  all  was  calm. 

The  outcome  of  it  was  that  Gracchus  yielded,  but  was 
soon  beset  by  one  of  those  terrible  mobs  of  Boman  nobles 
and  their  hirelings,  denounced  as  an  ambitious  schemer  who 
wanted  nothing  but  the  votes  and  support  of  the  rabble  and 
intended  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Home.  They  set  upon 
the  defenceless  man  and  murdered  him  with  kicks  and  clubs. 

So  great  was  the  faith  of  Blossius  in  Gracchus  that  when 
afterwards  asked  if  he  would  have  burned  the  capitol  had 
he  been  commanded  by  him  to  do  so,  he  replied  that  Grac- 
chus was  too  wise  to  have  made  such  a  command,  but  sup- 
plemented it  when  pressed  with  the  daring  answer  that  he 
should  have  obeyed/'  Blossius,  notwithstanding  the  trea- 
son, escaped  and  was  not  pursued,  probably  because  he  was 
thought  to  be  infatuated.  He  now  bent  his  course  toward 
Asia  Minor  ^*  and  joined  his  learning  and  influence  to  the 
insurrection  of  the  freedmen  and  slaves,  under  the  leader** 
ship  of  Aristonicus. 

We  now  return  to  the  career  of  Publius  Grassus,  a  rela^ 
tive  of  the  Gracchi — Caius,  tne  brother  of  Tiberius  Gracchus^ 
having  married  his  daughter  Licinia.  As  mentioned,  he  had 
no  sympathv  whatever  with  the  emancipation  movement 
which  was  then  raging  over  the  known  world,  excepting 

u  Cicero,  LcBlitu,  U,  makes  thlB  acconnt  almost  exactly  similar  with  that  of 
Plntarch,  or  of  Valerias  Maximus  De  Amiaiia,  VUI.  vii  1 ;  *  Nam  cam  senatoa 
Bapilia  ac  Lsenati  consalibas  mand&sfi^t^  at  in  «>os  qai  com  Graccbo  consenser- 
ant,  more  majorum  animadverterent ;  et  ad  LcBliam,  cajos  consilio  prssciquei 
consoles  u'ebantor,  pro  se  Blossios  deprecatnm  venisset,  familiaritatisque  ex> 
CDsatione  oteretar,  atque  is  dizisset.  Qaid  site  Qracchos  templo  Jovis  Opt. 
Max.  faces  sabderejnssiBset;  obsecuturuBne  voluntati  illias.  propter  istam  qoam 
jactas  familiaritatem,  fusses?  ]Naiiqnam  istud,  inqatt,  Gracchus  imper&sset. 
Satis,  imo  etiam  nimium ;  totius  namque  senatns  conpensa  damnatos  mores  d^ 
fendere  aasus est.  Veram  qaod  sequitar.  multo andacios,  multoque  pericalosias ; 
comjpreesus  enim  perseveranti  interrogatioce  Lselii,  in  eodem  constantisB  grado 
stetlt :  s«que  etiam  hoc,  si  modo  Gracchus  anna<88et,  factoCom  respondlt 

19  Valerias  Maximos,  idem  note  of  Thyss.  "  Tiberiam  et  Calam,frattr(>8,  ob 
eravissimas  seditiones,  qaas  in  podulo  sals  legibns  evcitabant,  oostes  &  Senato 
Toisse  ndicatos,  and  atcnrnque  a  nobilltate  csBsom,  alteram  a  Kasico,  alterum  ab 
Opimlu.  Qao  tandem  cseso,  Blossius  ad  Aristonicum  regem  confogit.  ProfU- 
gatis  deinde rebos  Aristonici,  mortem  sibi  comivit." 
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no  far  M  tbftt  of  Rome  propef  i^as  ooncenied.  He  landed 
at  or  near  PergamuB  »nd  fonned  an  aUiance  with  the  princes 
of  the  PerganieDiao  kingdom  and  the  kinga  of  Bithyuia, 
Pontns,  Gappadocia  and  ^aphiagonia,  etigaged  as  many  na- 
tive soldiers  as  possible  and  with  his  own  army  and  |iic 
^nziliaries,  made  an  assault  upon  LeucsB,  a  strongly  fortified 
city.  A  protracted  siege  must  have  followed ;  for  he  was 
there  fighting  in  the  following  winter,  when  his  consulship 
bad  nearly  expired.  He  was  laying  his  plans  to  leave  for 
Home  when  entrapped  and  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  heavy 
reinforcements  for  Aristonious.  Cragsns  was  forced  to  give 
battle  and  was  totally  defeated.  He  was  himself  sarrounded 
by  the  enemy  and  taken  prisoner.  Treated  no  doubt,  with 
severity,  and  discouraged  if  not  distracted,  he  sought  death 
rath^  than  disgrace ;  and  one  day,  infuriating  one  of  the 
Thracian  meixsenaries  by  a  pundi  in  the  eye  with  his  riding 
whip,  the  latter  plunged  his  sword  jbhrough  his  body  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot*"    The  head  of  the  dead  Roman 

Kneral  was  cut  off  and  the  body  taken  to  Smyrna  and 
ried. 

In  the  meantime,  at  the  oomiHa  at  Borne,  M.  Paperna 
had  been  elected  one  of  the  new  consuls  for  the  year  130. 
The  news  of  the  turn  of  military  things  in  Asia  Minor  cast 
sn  alarm  at  the  home  government  and  Pbperna  was  fitted 
out  and  soon  on  his  wi^  with  an  army  large  enough  to 
crush  the  forces  of  Aristonicus  at  a  blow.  Arrived  in  Mysia 
and  receiving  the  partictilars  of  the  disaster  of  Crassns  at 
LeucsD  he  betook  mnidelf  to  the  spot  where  the  slaughter 
occurred.  The  tim^  of  yeair  when  he  arrived  must  have 
been  March  or  late  in  February ;  lor  Aristonicus  was  yet  at 
winter  quarters. 

Before  the  latter  could  prepare  himself  for  resistance, 
Papema  fell  upon  him  by  surprise.  A  gi'eat  battle  ensued 
in  which  Aristonicus  was  totally  overthrown.    With  the 

M  Valerias  Mazimiu,  m.  11.12,  De  ForUtvdtne:  ''lAlUtlA  hujuA  in  adverso 
OMU  tarn  egregius  Uuna^ue  virilis  animus,  qiism  relaturns  snm  imperatorls.  P. 
eolm  Crassus  cum  Anstonico  bellum  in  Asia  gerens,  &  Thracibus,  quotum  IS 
Saagnum  in  pneaidiohabebat,  inter  Eleam  et  Smymaxh  exceptus.  ne  in  ditlonem 
idna  peryenlret ;  dedecus,  accersita  ratione  mortis,  effnglt.  Virgam  enlm,  qua 
s4  regendnm  equum  nans  fuerat,  in  unius  barbari  ooulum  direxlt.  Qui  vi  doloris 
aocensna.  latos  Crafei  aica  confodit:  dumque  se  ulciscitur,  Bomanum  impera- 
l99em  majestatis  amisssB  turpitudine  liberavit.  Ostendit  fortunse  Orassua,  qnam 
indignnm  yirnm  tarn  gravi  contumelia  afficere  voluisset;  quoniam  quidem  in- 
jectoB  ftb  ea  libertati  euac  miserabilea  laqueoa  prudenterplurtier  acforuter  ruplt» 
datumque  ae  Jam  Aristonioo.  digmt&ti  isuae  reddidit."  do.  Legg.  iSt,  Id,  43: 
Strabo  Xn. 
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«batt^ed  Termiant  of  his  army  he  fled  to  Stratooics  bat 
'W^ks  doggedly  followed  by  the  Romans  who  sarrouuded 
the  place  and  starved  him  to  a  capitajation.  With  most  of 
the  ciayes  he  tell  a  prisoner  to  the  Romans. 

Papema's  time  being  about  to  expire — the  manoBuvres, 
cross  marching  and  other  vicissitades  of  the  campaign  hay- 
ing absorbed  the  sammer^-Aristonicns,  with  a  portion  of 
his  rebel  soldiers  and  officers,  was  conveyed  back  in  irons 
to  Pergamus.  Papema  pressed  his  design  to  take  his 
distinguished  prisoner,  as  well  as  the  Pergamenian  treasure 
bequeathed  by  Attains  III,  back  to  Rome,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  new  consul  shonld  deprive  him  of  his  laurels;  since 
it  was  often  the  habit  in  such  cases,  where  the  counsulship 
lasted  but  a  year,  for  the  new  comer  who  had  done  nothing, 
to  bereave  the  real  winner  of  his  honors,  if  thelatter's  works 
were  incomplete.  Just  before  Aquiliua  the  new  connsnl  ap- 
peared on  the  stage,  Papei-na'  was  taken  sick  at  Pergamus, 
and  died." 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  as  to  the  probable  fate  of  the 
poor  slaves  and  freedmen  who  formed  the  priDciple  part  of 
the  army  of  revolution.  Almost  nothing  is  left  us  on  this 
point  Aristonicus  it  is  known,  was  taken  by  sea  to  Rome 
in  ohainar  atid  strangled  in  the  cell  of  his  prison,  B.  C.  129. 
His  ardent  and  &ithfnl  friend  Blossins  of  Oumss,  seeing  his 
cause,  and  lifeworiE,  thus  ground  to  powder  between  the 
millstones  of  Roman  power,  desired  no  longer  to  live.  In 
lis  philosophy  of  human  equality  which  this  defeat  had 
praciically  extinguished,  death  seemed  preferable  to  a  lonely 
existence  and  he  put  an  end  to  himself. 

Bat  what  of  the  rank  and  file?  It  would  seem  by  the 
silence  itself  of  historians  and  the  otherwise  unaccountable 
delay  of  Papema  at  the  scene  of  his  victory — delay  which 
brought  his  departure  for  Pergamus  late  into  the  following 
fall  although  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  early  8pring>~p- 
nearly  the  entire  summer  had  been  consumed  in  the  horri- 
ble work  of  crucifying  the  unfortunate  working-people  who, 

A  Valexins  Maximas,  HI.  ir,6i  J>e  HunuH  Loco  yoHt,  **  Non  paryas  oonsvl- 
stiurabor  M.  Perpernft,  u^ote  qui  consnl  ante  qoam  civis ;  aed  in  bello  gerendo 
utiliorttliquaBtoreipab.  Varrondimperatore.  Begem  enim  Aria tonicam  cepit, 
Ona«iatuB<md  atragia  paniior  extitit.  Cum  interim  oi^  as  vita  trlamphayit,  mors 
Pftpia  lege  oamxuta  e«^.  Namque  patrem  illius.  nihil  ad  ae  pertinentia  eiria  Bom- 
ani  jiua  eompiexnm.S^beUi  jui^icio  petitum,  redire  in  priatinas  sedes  eoSgerunt. 
Ka  M.  PerperaaB  nomen  adombratum,  falsaa  oonsalatoa,  caliginis  simile  imper- 
Uutt,  (HiducvM  tiiampbaa»  ailena  in  urbe  improbe  peregrinatoa  est" 
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through  that  battle,  had  lost  their  cause."  Conld  there 
have  remained  to  us  one  faithful  copy  describing  the  scenes 
of  vengeance  **  and  the  dangling  corpses  left  rotting  on  the 
gibbets  of  Stratonicse  in  Carea,  we  should  then  have  a  chron- 
icle of  things  perfectly  harmonious  wiih  the  brutal  nature 

<i  FUto,  Lawt,  book  IX.  chsp.  9,  in  giving  his  dlrectionB  regarding  the  treat- 
Inent  of  »  slave  who  is  %  morderer  or  aoceasory  to  the  crime,  lays  down  the  rul» 
that  if  ft  freeman  or  citizen  commit  homicide  he  shall  be  tamed  over  to  the  mur- 
dered man's  relatives,  who  have  the  power  to  redeem  him  for  money,  for  good 
previous  conduct,  or  through  the  intercession  of  his  friends.  If  however,  th» 
crime  be  committed  upon  a  citizen  by  a  slave,  such  olfendOT  is  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  relatives  who  are  to  torture  or  otherwise  punish  him  without  limit, 
as  they  please:  the  only  proviso  being  that  the  torture  or  punishment  iftofl  n^ 
<(op  «kor(  ofdeaJth.  This  is  Plato's  state  of  the  "Blessed"— lenient  in  comparison 
with  the  existing  laws— -and  as  the  custonus  of  the  Qreek-speaklng  Asians  and 
islanders  were  folly  as  severe  as  those  oi  the  Athenians  and  fellow  countrymen  of 
Plato,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  anything  less  than  death  could  have  befallen 
the  victims  of  Papema.  The  following  is  Plato's  law ;  which  we  give  in  English: 
"  If  a  slave  kills  his  master  in  a  passion,  let  the  kindred  of  the  deceased  use  th^ 
murderer  in  whatever  manner  they  please,  and  be  clean  of  the  acts,  so  long  aa 
they  do  not  by  any  means  preserve  uiq  life  of  the  slave."  But  in  the  same  law 
Plato  rules  that  this  hapny  republic  shall  "  let  him  who  kills  his  own  slave,  un- 
dergo a  purification."  (Translation  of  Burses).  Surely  a  human  low-bom  wat 
considered  inferior  to  a  dog,  for  that  animal  was  often  exempt  by  reason  of  hia 
irresponsibility! 

<s  That  this  was  a  genuine  labor  rebellion  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds  for 
doubt.  Dr.  Bticher,  Anfii&ndc  der  Unfreien  Arbeiter,  S.  107-8,  In  the  following 
significant  language  brings  forward  the  question  of  the  prevailing  ideas  of  those 
people,  especially  the  laboring  class,  whose  organizations  wer9  being  seriously 
threatened  by  these  events:  These  AtUUie  societies  had  always  hitherto 
been  not  only  befriended  but  protected  by  the  Pergamenian  kings.  We 
quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Bttcher  on  the  Dionytian  Communis:  "Didletztero 
bestand  darin,  das  sioh  die  Feiemden  durch  Welhen  und  Stihnangen,  durch  tkp- 
pige  Tftnze  unter  dem  Klang  der  Mbte  und  der  Handpauke  in  siimberttckenden 
Taumel  und  wilde  Begeistorung  versetzten,  in  der  sie  sioh  zur  Qottheit  empor- 
zuschwingen,  Wunder  sehen  und  verrichten  za  kdnntti  meinten.  Wenn  genda 
damals  diese  Kulto  auch  im  eigentUchen  Griechenland  in  einer  grossen  Zahl  von 
geschlossenen  Vereinen  undfrommenBruderschaftengepflegt  wnrden  (S.  84. 92), 
so  ist  das,  was  ihnen  Verbreitung  verschaflte,  nicht  sowohl  das  Zaubermeer  einea 
schrankenlosen  Sinnenrausches,  in  das  sich  ein  nnbefriedlgtes,  ttberreiites  Ge» 
schlechtso  gem  versenkt,  sis  vielmehrdie  diesen  Genossenaohaften  eigenthttm- 
liche,  der  socialen  Anschaungsweise  der  Hellenen  fkvmde  Gleichstellung  aller 
Kitglieder,  mochten  sie  Griechen  odor  Barbaren,  Mitnner  Oder  Frauen,  Freie 
Oder  Sklaven  sein.  Damach  ist  die  Bezeichnung,  Bttrger  der  Bonnenstadt,  zu 
beurtheilen;  sie  schled  die  Anhfinger  des  Aristonikos  als  die  i^ubige  Gemeinda 
des  Adad  von  den  Ungliiubigen,  die  verbrttderten  Armen  und  Elenden  von  ihren 
feindlichen  Bedrangem,  wie  wir  den  von  Eunusauf  denSchildgehobenen  Namon 
der  '  Syrer '  demzufolge  auch  nach  der  religiosen  S^ito  werden  zu  nehmen  haben, 
•  als  das  Kennzeichen  der  Auhfinger  der  Atargatis."  This  Atargatis  was  the  ver- 
itable goddess  Ceres,  protectress  of  labor,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  so 
much  in  our  chapters  on  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  and  on  Eunus  and  Athenion 
of  Sicily.  Several  coincident  circumstances  crowd  themselves  into  thla  connec- 
tion, to-wit :  This  is  the  prolific,  original  soil  of  the  early  Christian  church.  The 
apostles  must  have  used  these  half-smothered  communes,  ready  in  advance,  pei«> 
force  their  own  previous  cult,  to  embrace  any  new  idea  that  promised  relief; 
for  the  rebellion  having  failed,  all  the  free  farmers,  mechanics  and  laborers  were 
dragged  down  to  slavery ;  and  their  condition  wss,  at  the  beginning  of  our  era 
infinitely  worse  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Again,  this  very  spot  together 
with  the  adjacent  islands,  is  to  this  day  the  repository  of  innumerable  inscrip- 
tions—the marvel  of  ArchSBologists— which  b^|in  to  be  the  subject  of  contentioi: 
among  scholors  who  are  averse  to  recognizing  such  a  thing  as  a  labor  move- 
ment«  and  who  are  consequently  nonplussed  regarding  anything  other  than  their 
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of  the  Bomans  and  bearing  the  reflex  of  probability,  in  the 
similar  pictures  of  horrors  which,  in  every  other  case  we 
have  described,  were  painted  by  the  historians'  pen,  as  in 
letters  of  btood,  warning  all  workingmen  of  the  ghastly 
wages  of  rebellion.  We  are  left  no  personal  description 
even  of  the  hero  of  this  great  uprising  which  involved  3 
years  of  savage  fighting,  many  drawn  battles  with  the 
Asians,  the  siege  and  taking  of  several  fortified  cities,  and 
the  defeat  and  disastrous  overthrow  of  one  large,  well-gen- 
•eraled  and  thoroughly  equipped  consular  army  of  Rome. 
All  we  know  is  the  short  but  numerous  and  fully  corrobo- 
rated statements  given  as  cold  and  fcelingless  facts,  by 
chroniclers  of  different  periods,  different  nationality,  senti- 
ment and  language.  To  suppose  this  to  have  been  an  ex- 
<^ptiou  to  the  deeply  fixed  habit  of  intimidation  and  con- 
dign vengeance  of  the  Bomans,  or  that  these  rebel  work- 
men were  treated  with  more  lenity  than  those  who  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Eunus  and  Cleon,  or  were  to  espouse 
in  the  coming  struggles  of  Tryphon  and  Athenion  or  of 
Spartacus  and  Crixus,  would  be  to  admit  that  unheard  of 
departure  of  the  Romans  from  a  fixed  principle.  No  ;  the 
scenes  of  blood-spilling  which  followed  the  downfall  of  Aris- 
tonicus  were  appalling.  But  that  very  blood  was  the  seed 
of  a  sect  which  soon  afterwards,  near  that  very  region,  bore 
bruits  destined  to  destroy  the  Pagan  system  of  slavery  and 
to  rear  a  new  one  based  upon  kindness,  forbearance,  mutual 
love,  brotherhood  and  recognized  equality  of  the  human 
race. 

«wn  debatable  grounds  regarding  their  origin  as  well  as  their  immense  numbers. 
Widiat  were  they;  who  were  they;  whence  are  they?  Our  answer  is  that  they 
were  nothing  other  than  labor  societies,  which  for  hundreds  of  years  had  been 
legiUized  at  Borne,  in  Greece,  in  Egypt.  (See  Herodotus,  n.  164-8  and  177,  which 
iBaHes  it  sflmost  certain  that  Solon  oarried  his  law  i^om  Eygpt),  everywhere: 
but  which  the  then  existing  anti-labor  hostility  at  Borne,  caused  by  the  greed 
of  Boman  land  and  slave  speculators  and  their  politicians,  was  in  a  desperate 
struggle  to  subdue,  by  a  measure  (which  they  finally  passed),  known  in  modem 
tbnes  as  oon^p^acy  lavu.  After  this  hostility  set  in,  the  poor  creatures  were 
obliged  in  conformity  to  some  law,  to  shield  themselves  by  the  cloak  of  ostenta- 
tions religious  rites,  grayed  into  their  inscriptions;  and  it  is  here  that  the  arch- 
MOlogists  are  misled. 
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ATHENION- 

ENORMOUS  STRIKE  AND  UPRISING  IN  SICILT. 

SiootiD  SioniAW  LABOH-WAR---Tryplion  and  Athenion — G-reed 
and  Irascibility  Again  Grapple— The  War  Plan  of  SaWalioiK 
Repeated  by  Slares  and  Traxnpe— Athenion^  another  remarljtr. 
able  General  Steps  Forth— Castle  of  the  Twins  in  a.Hidepcifi 
forest — Slaves  goaded  to  Beyolt  by  Treacherv  a^d  tntrigat> 
of  a  Polirician— -Rebellion  and  the  Clangor  of  War — ^Battle- 
'  in  the  Mountains — A  Victory  for  the  Slaves  at  tl^e  Heighti 
of  Engyon — Treachery  of  Gaddaeua  the  Freebooter— Decoy 
and  Criicifizlons — Others  cast  Headlong  oyer  a  Precipiee^- 
The  Strike  starts  up'  Afresh  at  Heraolea  Minoa-**Mxirier  of 
Gloiiius  a  ridi  Roman  Knight — ^Escape  of  Slaves  Irona  hia^ 
Srff(utulum^Bih9,Tp  Battles  under  the  Generfilship  p{  Si^TiW 
—Strife  rekindles. in  the  West — ^Batjtte.pf  Aiaha— The  P»pK« 
pnetor  punished  for  his  bad  Administration — Victory  Agai^j. 
Wreathes  a  Lanral  for  the  Lowly — ^A  vast  Uprising  in  West- 
ern Sicily-**Athenion  the  Slave  SJieph^r^^^^AAQthQr  Fan^atic^ 
Crank  of  Deeds — Rushing  the  Struggle  for  £xistenc»~-^iero» 
Battles  and  Blood-spilling— What  Ordin«ry  Reader^  of  His- 
tory have  not  heard  of— Fourth  Battibe;  T)aokala-rM«ek^; 
Sacrifices  by  the  Slaves^  to  the  Twins  of  jBpiter  spd  Tha-' 
lia- March  to  Triokala— ^eailonsy- Groat  Battle  |Lnd  Cai:-. 
nage — Athenion  Wounded — He  escapes  to  Triokala  smd  ra- 
covers — Fifth  Battle-rLucuIJus  m^upches  to  the  Working? 
men's  Fortifications — Batte  of  Triokala — TbeDut^asta-.ViAr" 
torious— Lucnllus  is  lost  from  View — Sixth  Battle — Servil- 
ios,  another  Roman  General  Overthrown — ^The  Terrible- 
Athenion  Master  of  Sicily  and  King  over  all  the  Workine- 
People — Seventh  and  Final  Field  Conflict — Battle  of  Maoellia 
— ^Death  of  Athenion — ^Victory  this  Time  for  the  Romans — 
End  of  the  Rebellion — Satyros,  a  powerful  Greek  Slave  ea» 
capes  to  the  Mountains  with  a  Force  of  Insurgents — They^ 
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ard  finally  lared  to  a  Capitulation  by  Aqnillius  who  treacher- 
oualy  breaks  Faith  and  consigns  them  as  G-ladiators  to  Rome 
— They  0g£t  the  EighUi  and  last  Battle  in  the  Roman  Am* 
phithe^tre among  wild  Beasts — A  ghastly  mutual  Suicide — 
The  Reaction — Treachery  of  AquilSus  Punished— The  Gold* 
Workers  pour  melted  Gold  down  his  Throat. 

An  enormous  and  memorable  uprising  or  strike,  both  of 
elayes  and  wage  workers  of  antiquity,  occurreil  in  Sioily,  be* 
ginning  29  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  Eunus,  whiob 
ended  B.  C.  133,  bringing  the  date  at  B.  C.  104. 

As  in  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  first  servile  war 
of  Eunus,  Achseus  and  Qeon  we  have  followed  the  ad- 
mirable chronology  and  other  points  of  Dr.  Earl  BUcher, 
so  in  this  second  war,  we  follow  the  splendid  elaboration 
of  Prof.  Otto  Siefert,  the  learned  doctor-professor  at  the 
poilege-gymnasiun  of  Altona.^ 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  there  existed  among 
the  ancients,  an  occasional  asylum  where  slaves  anS 
tree4nien  driven  to  straits  by  the  cruelty  of  others,  could 
in  emergencies,  flee  and  hide  in  se.curity,'under  the  pr4^ 
jtecting  sBgis  of  a  certain  divinity.  T!het&  existed  sueh  an 
asylum  in  Sicily.  It  was  located  oh  the  sombre  shores  of 
two  small  lakes  eastward  from  Syra^^us^  in  the  interior, 
^he  asylum  was  built  in  honor  of  the  Palikoi,  twin  child- 
ren of  Jupiter  ^d  .the  njV^vh  ^I^halia.  The  legend  is,  that 
out  from  the  aurface  of  one  of  the  lakes  a  hideous  oolumtt 
jol  sulphmrous  waters  sprang  high  into  the  air  like  a  f  oun^ 
^Boa,  causing  an  unendurable  smell  and  $,  deafening  roar.* 
Here  stood  a  tenH)le  or  tVkgan  convent  and  asylum.  All 
ftrpund  t!7a9  t^e  hideous  forest  In  view  near  by  was  a 
craggy  mountain-steep  where  dwelt  elves  and  urchins, 

IdB  note  69,  S.  ^,  on  th«  soarcM  Of  mformatipp  whence  we  derive  bur  knowledge 
of  this  upn8in|b[^,  aaxd  the  doraUon.  oftime  It  occupied,  as  follows :  "  QueUep 
deeses  zweiten  Sklavenkrieges  sind :  Florus,  I^aUom.  BUtoriarum  Somanarum. 
Bb.  m.  amp.  tS ;  Dion.  Cass.  Bxc.  peiresc.  101, 104 ;  Diodor  XXXVX.  liv.  LXIX 
pie  Dauer:  &  f/iiv  oZv  tcari  XiKtkia^  rStv  oiKtrStv  irdAe/i,o;  diOfieiVaf  en}  frx*6^v  irov 
rirrapa  rpayucifv  *<rx*  '^*'  Karatrrpo^i^v.  M.'A^uillius  beendigte  ihn  un  J.  99, 
nachdem  er  101  iUs  Cbnsulden  Oberbefehl  libernomm^in  hatte ;  als  der  ^riegaus- 
brach,  war  Licinius  l^enrA  Propraetdr,  uaohihml^ommandiertenL.  Lucullus  and 
C.  Servillus :  also  be^pum  die  Empdrung  im  L^ufe  des  tfahres  104.  Eoseb.  Arm. 
■etzt  irrtktimlich  wa  Ende  um  4  Jahre  spater  an  aiif  Olympiad,  171,  ^  (95)." 
The  events  being  obscuire  though  thriUipg  and  often  highly  romantic,  we  shall 
reproduce  verbcUvm  many  of  the  paragraphs  of  these  and  several  other  higiUy 
respectable  contributors  to  Xlp^  hutoxy. 

3  Aristotle  on  Wondert,  57.    Diod.  Sic.  XI.  88^90.  naA(jc«y  Atfini.    It  seems  to 
have  been  a  forest  marsh  or  swamp. 
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demons  of  the  ODOuntain  and  of  the  wailing  woods.  Satyrs 
and  wizzards  danced  the  mad  antics  of  fury  to  the  aeoliaii 
strain  of  their  harps;  while  Thalia,  mother-goddess  of  the 
twins,  smiled  on  them  as  their  idyllic  mnse ;  and  her  guard- 
ian command  hushed  the  frenzied  winds  and  waters,  and 
balmed  their  sulphurous  odors  with  the  breath  of  encour- 
agement. ' 

This  was  the  spook  andgoblin-baunted  asylum  where,  in 
the  summer  of  B.  C.  104,  a  large  number  of  naked,  hard- 
worked  and  sweat-begrimed  slaves  gathered  together  for 
the  protection  of  the  institution.  They  were  stragglers 
from  Syracuse  who  had  undergone,an  examination  of  their 
eligibility  to  life  and  liberty. 

■  What  was  the  deep  motive  which  inspired  so  strange  a 
visitation  as  this,  coming  unheralded  to  the  old  castle  at  the 
swamps  of  the  twins?  ^  The  workingmen  had,  as  it  were,  of 
their  own  spontaneous  instincts,  centered  there  for  safety  I 
A  full  explanation  of  this  is  a  history  of  one  of  the  most 
desperate  and  sanguinary  rebellions  recorded  in  history. 

Marius  was  one  of  the  two  consuls  of  Rome  in  B.  U* 
104  In  order  to  help  him  carry  out  the  war  measures 
which  had  been  determilied  upon,  the  Boman  Senate  had 
authorized  him  to  seciure  troops  by  conscription  from 
the  conquered   provinces.     Sicily,  ever  since  the  Punic 

I  Diod.  XI.  89  'Eirel  di  ircpl  rwF  9*uv  rw6n»v  iiiir^a^yitv,  ovk  S^tAv  co-ri  vspoAirtir 
V^v  ircpt  TO  tep2>y  apxaitfnjra  tc  xal  ri)y  diriortaK  koX  to  a^vokov  rb  irepl  rove  ^i^/yui^- 
•fiCKOVf  jepari^pac  titM^o.  Mv9oAoYOv<r(  y^  ^^  riiKWOs  tovto  Jio^^pciv  rwv  oAAttr 
apxan-OTTiTu  KOX  atfiiUTfi^,  iroAAuK  iv  avrip  wtipa/i6^(ay  ytytvjifi^yiav.  TtpSnuv  ftiv  fop 
cparnpcf  ctd-i  r^  fueyi0ti  fLtv  ov  xaroL  wav  fLtyakoi.  <nrii'9^pa«  3^  e^ataiovf  avafiakKw 
rcc  c(  ufivdi^ov  /Svdov  koX  iropairA^o'ioy  cxovrcf  ri}y^v<riKTO(f  Ae/Sijo-i  roif  vir^  vvp6f 
iroAAoO  Kaio/yieVoif  ical  rh^  vStap  Siajntpov  aveSaXkoviTLV.  '"Eii^aerw  fiiv  o^y  cyci  rh 
avafiak\6ii€vov  v6wp  ««  virapyci  iiinvpov,  ov  ^rfv  aicpi/3i}  rrfif  iviyimviy  cvci  oi«  rb 
fiTiitva  roXfAoy  aff/avBai  tovtov*  rqAtxavn}!'  yip  exct  icaTairAT;{ti'  ii  twk  vypSty  avo/SoAi), 
MfTC  6oKtty  vwh  BticLi  riyh^  aviyxyK  yiytvOai  rh  ovtifiatvoy.  To  fiiv  yap  vStap  Otiov 
HortLKopoy  rriy  oviftpiiviy  exci>  ro  M  x^lj^  Pp^f^*^^  noXity  km  ^tofitphy  e^iifo't,  t6  ii 
ill  rovrnty  irapaJofoTcpoc,  ovrc  vircpeicxetTai  rb  vypbv  ootc  diroActiretf  Kivriiriy  ii  kvX 
piav  pevfiaTOf  ctf  v^o«  i^aipofiiyify  exet^0avpLd<ru>i''  Toiavrift  ik  9coirpe«-ciaf  ov<n|v 
repl  rh  repitvos,  ot  /Acytcrroi  rS>v  opKuv  ivr'ay$a  ovvrtkovvTAi^  Koi  roif  itriopxT^aiun 
trvyTOfios  19  rov  8aip.oviov  KoXaaii  dicoAov(9et'  riyif  ydp  r^c  bpoaewf  orepijOcVrcf  riir 
ix  rov  rtp.ivov^  a^oSoi*  irotovvrai.  McAiCAiff  8*  ovani^  otiviiaift.oyias ,  oi  rat  d^^if^if- 
n)<r«if  exoiTev ,  orav  vir6  rivo%  vvepox^f  Kario-xvuyroA^  rj}  did  rS»y  opKMy  rovrmy 
di^apecret  Kpivovrai.  'Eoti  Si  tovto  to  rtutvoi  Sk  rivttv  xpoyt^v  &trvXoy  T€Trfpiip.iyoiy, 
Kol  rote  dTv^ovo'ii'  oiKCTaif  KoX  KVoLois  ayyvtpiooi  ircpiircirTwicb<ri  iroAAi)!'  irapcxcrat 
^oi^tfciaK.  Tovv  ykp  ei«  tovto  Karaj^vy6yras  ovk  cxov<rti'  i^ovviay  01  icairoTai  fiiaimi 
dirdyeiv,  xai  fiix^*-  tovtov  iiap-ivovaiy  dnrcif  fiixP'-  ^^  c*"^  Stupto'fici'Otf  AikayOp»- 
votf  irctaorTCf  ot  icvptot  icat  ^  Jovrcf  dta  rwf  odkwv  Td«  wept  r&y  bpioXoyuav  irtoretf 
KaToAAaYMcrt*  Kat  ovJeU  toropctrat  Tt»y  ficfiuKOTuv  toic  otx^ratf  irtoriy  iravTn» 
irapo/Sdf  ovtm  ydp  17  rwi'  0cwv  it^iSaifiovia  tov$  o/yi<krat^af  irpbt  tov^  8ovAov$  rterovf 
votci,  'EoTi  2e  Kat  rb  ripityoi  €v  ircfit^  tfcoirpcirci  Ktipityoy  koX  (TToatf  ical  raif  dAAotc 
jcaroAvo-ecrty  licafwc  K€KO<rfi^iipLiyov. 

*  Id.  See  nota^  above.  ^  "Mv9oAoyov«'i  ^dp  rb  rtfficfof  tovto  Suii^tptiy  r&v 
dAAMvapxatdniTt  icat  atfiaap.^^  voXkSty  tv  avTtp,  napaio^nv  yty ti)fjL«v«»v.*' 
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-WBXB  bad  been  one  of  these  proyinces.  Almost  eTezy 
bmnan  creature  not  possessing  the  blood  of  a  gens  family 
in  this  palaestra  of  suffering  was  now  a  slave.*  The  con- 
dition, bad  enough  before,  was  rendered  worse  if  possible, 
by  the  ghastly  defeat  of  the  200,000  slaves,  in  their  up- 
rising and  war  of  rebellion  under  Eunus  a  generation  be- 
fore.* But  it  was  for  Nicomides,  king  of  Bithynia,  in  far 
oft  Asia  Minor,  to  kindle  the  war-fagots.  Bithynia  though 
a  kingdom  of  some  independence  was  nevertheless  a  sat* 
rapy  of  Rome;  and  the  order  of  Marius  the  consul,  that 
Nicomides  should  levy  troops  out  of  his  dependency,  for 
the  Boman  army,  could  not  be  carried  out  for  the  reason 
that  the  rapacioup  Boman  tax-gatherers  known  as  publi- 
cans '  had  sold  almost  everybody  into  slavery  and  it  was 
degrading,  and  contrary  to  all  law  and  rule  of  antiquity 
except  in  the  severest  emergencies,  to  make  soldiers  of 
slaves.  This  made  the  senatus  consulti  a  dead  letter. 
Rome  was  vast  in  actual  dominion  at  this  time  and  any 
law  touching  one  part,  generally  held  good  also  for  any 
other.  It  was  foimdontest  that  also  in  Sicily,  the  major- 
ities were  slaves  and  that,  like  Nicomides,  so  also  Nerva, 
{roprsetor  over  Sici 'y  under  Marius,  was  cut  off  from  the 
ope  of  supplying  1  is  juota  of  troops  for  the  Boman  army. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  On  an  investigation  it  was  found 
that  most  of  the  workingmen  best  able  to  bear  arms,  were 
slavea  Again,  their  owners  were  unwilling  to  hear  to 
their  being  set  free.  It  would  be  a  loss  of  property. 
These  clubbed  together  and  pooled  their  money,  being 
politicians  enough  to  know  that  an  offer  of  a  bribe  would 

•  Dlodcnxts  Sioalns,  BihUolhecai  Historiea  BeliqucB,  XXXVI.  lli.  1,  2, 3:  *<  Karl 
Tf^r  iwl  rovf  K^M^povf  tov  Mapiov  arpartiaaf  cowxck  i^  (nryfcAifTOf  H^owiav  rf 
Xipty  iK  ritv  vipay  BaXamn  iOvSiv  fxtrairiiimtrBai.  irv/xfiaxiW.  'O  iiiv  oiv  Mapiof 
i(im9fiAp€  irpbff  Vuto/iT^Sytv  rhv  rnv  Bt^vi'taf  fiofriKia  ntptt  porfStia'S*  6  6i  air6Kpurtr 
i6mK9  Todt  trktiovt  rSty  "BiBvv&v  vvh  rStv  SniuMiriMvStv  6iaofray4vrat  6ovKtvttp  ivralt 

iwapx^  ^evXct^T)  leat  r^r  rovTMy  tktvBtpuatm  ot  orpaniYol  wfi6voiav  irotufrat,  rtfrc 
KorA  ri|F  StKcAtay  wv  cnyMinrybf  AiWvtOf  NcpcnJof  a«oAov^«T^  jpy/mart  avx^obf  rwr 
toniKMV  ^KtvBipmirtt  xpto'cir  irpipett  frpotfetc^  wf  iv  oKiyaxs  n/uicpatf  irActovf  r£ty 
hicTaitoo'lmv  rvyciy  rrjs  iXtvBtpiat.    Kal  j}<ray  irimt  ol  «ard  nf f  vijirov  JovAcvoi^ec 

•  DiodoroB,  XSSlY.Jrag.  U.  18. 

T  The  publieani  must  not  be  confonnded  with  the  veeUgalarii  aa  tax  coUecton. 
The  latter  were  workingmen  with  a  plebeian  aociety.  The  publieana  were 
blooded,  grasping  ariatoorata.  belonging  to  the  e^Uet  and  were,  according  to 
Cicero,  the  "floa  eqnitum  Bomanonun,  omamentum  civltatiB,  firmwnentum 
Tei  pnblicn  "  (Pro  Flano.),  words  characteristic  of  thia boasting  aristocrat.  The 
vnUicana  scattered  horror  and  destruction  every  where.  See  Sew  Tutamml,  also 
Smith's  DiaUonary  of  tlu  SOU,  art.  "  FiM4etm»:' 
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have  the  desired  effect  upon  the  propraetor  Nerva,'  If  erra^ 
it  appears,  took  the  bribe;  but  in  doing  so,  performed 
some  queer  diplomatical  gymnastics  iu  order  to  glide 
awaj  from  a  semblance  of  blame  and  thus  unintentionally 
set  the  whole  island  into  an  uproar.  He  had  first  pub- 
lished a  proclamation  requiring  all  slaves  who  believed 
themselves  entitled  to  emancipation,  to  come  and  receive 
their  liberty.  This  was  under  a  now  law  just  enacted  by 
the  senate  at  Rome,  The  law  was  suited  to  the  emergency 
and  was  indited  to  read  that  subjects  must  no  longer  be 
seized  by  the  publicans  and  sold  for  taxes;  and  that  those 
who  had  been  thus  sold  should  be  entitled  to  appear  ^yer 
fore  city  officials  of  their  vicinity  and  receive  tteir  liberty.*' 

Now  what  was  the  governor  to  do  ?  The  slaves  to  me 
number  of  800,  having  become  aware  of  this  bv  tiie  pro- 
clamation actually  calling  them  in  and  eager  for  liberty^ 
had  escaped  from  their  masters,  probably  by  ininning 
away  and  were  already  thronging  around  the  propr^&to^. 
in  impatient  expectancy  of  the  promised  papers  of  emax^i- 
cipation,  hoping  to  join  the  Roman  army  and  thus  becom^ 
free  and  honored  men.  Alas!  No  sudi  happiniess  was 
in  reserve  for  them.  The  miserable  liar,  ready  tp  graspii 
his  bribe  even  at  the  expense  of  sull3dng  conscience. with 
malfeasance  in  office,  when  the  banded  slftve  owi^em 
thickened  aroimd  him  pressing  on  aiH  side/9>  isstte^  ahother 
edict  to  the  slaves  adviising  them  to  ^  ^ack  to  tixeir  niaif- 
ters  with  the  treacherously  perfidious  suppliBnuBXit  tht^  ioi 
would  stand  between  them  and  all  ^ahn. 

Struck  down  with  horror;  tiie  poor  wretches,  feefiii^lSifiA. 
in  tiieir  surreptitious  escape  they  had  partly  taken  the 
initiative  in  procuring  iheur  own  freedoih.  and  J^bi^om^ 
the  dreadful  extent  c^  vengeAQeie  witich  awaited  tii^  9M 
their  returning  to  the  now  exa£^rated(  mastaiSi  iMdtocil^ 
themselves  an  ^ated,  to  the  citadel  of  the  twin§  ^t  ^)) 
lakes  of  the  P  JikoL  And>  well  th^y  Blight }  if  we  ma^  imn 
lieve  the  words  of  Flqrm  wUo  pf  all  other  writjars  hj|4  ^ti 
least  sympathy  for  the  slaves  in  rebellion.^    Yet  ||€hH9HI 

8  Thi*  •tatement  is  mftdeontfae  ■toength  of  Dion  C*a^Tatifi>^.  lQiyi.iirti*«|i 
ttmailles  as  muoh  in  speaktog  of  the  tmm»  pooled  by  the'dure  qwvsn* 

•  Diod.  Sic.  BiUiotheca  XXXVI,  y^o^.iii.  Sj.m  quoted  in  note  6;  q.  t; 

10  Floras,  Spit,  Eerum  Romanamm,  lib.  III.  cap.  XIX.  S.  1^  Bpeaki&g  of  th» 
ftntMrvile- war*  says:  Utcomqaa  etai  cum  aodls  (oe£Bsl>  c«m  liDeris  .taman'# 
ingenuis  dimicatam  est.  This  W(»d'  n^m  charactedsea  tha;  ateu^Bla^aa  ft.btair 
phemy. 
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describes  tliem  as  prisoners  in  chains.  All  over  Sicily 
there  existed  prisons  called  in  Latin  ergastxda,  in  Greek 
ergasteria,  vhere  slaves  were  kept  in  custody  over  night  in 
irons.  Some  v^ere  forced  to  work  in  these  dens;  but 
most  of  them  were  marched  out  in  the  early  morning  to^ 
their  grinding  labors  on  tlie  farms."  Daring  the  servile 
war  20  jeai^  before,  ijunius  attacked  these  horrid  slave^ 
pens  and  set  fully  60,000  of  the  manacled  slaves  at  liberty.** 
These  immediately  joined  his  great  ar^y  of  revolution, 
Bwelhng  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the  slaves  were  victori- 
ous in  many  battles. 

What  took  place  at  the  asylum  in  the  forest  of  Jupiter's- 
tvnns  we  are  but  imperfectly  told.  They  conspu'ed;" 
though  as  in  tixe  case  of  every  strike  of  the  ancient  slaves^ 
so  alsQ  bere^  our  histories  are  riddled  to  f  ragmenta  But 
enough  has  been  preserved  from  the  ruthless  vandal'a 
hand  to  make  clear  what  we  shall  with  confidence  relate. 
A  most  bloody  and  devastating  war  soon  burst  forth, 
spreading^  in  a  few  days  over  nearly  all  of  Sicily. 

There  is  a  town  now  called  Scillato  but  in  those  day9 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  knew  the  place  by  the  name  of  Ancyle.*^ 
Here  a  massacre  announced  and  kindled  the  first  fiamea 
of  war.  Thirty  slaves  orgjanized  under  a  leader  named 
Oarius^  broke  chains  in  the  nighty  set  upon  their  niastera 
and  murdered  them  in  their  sleep.  Later  in  the  samej 
night,  probably  through  the  action  of  the  first  thirty,  200 
more  slaves  were  delivered  from  their  shackles,  or  ax  leaisi 
from  bondage^  and  the  whole  neighborhood  was  made 
bid^QUfi  b^  scenes  of  terror  which  they  enacted.  It  was 
at  the  slopes  of  the  Nebrode  heights  npt  far  from  thp  town 
of  Engyion.    A  fastness  crowned  the  height  which,  lik^ 


»» 


n  Hoc.  19,  *'  Hie  ad  oaltam  /tgri  fveqiwaU  eifMUla.  c^t^iwMaae  cnltoBMi,!  . 

u  /dem.  c.  6  *'  Uoc  miracalum  primam  dno  mlllia  ex  obyfls,  moz  Jure  belli 
reftaetis  ergMtnlti,  texaginta  ainpIfiiB  milliiim  fecit  ezercitiim."  See  ymt  di 
Snnps  ehap.  IX. 

i»  liiod.   XXXVt.  frag.  iti.  8.    Dind.  Bays:  Qi  d*  b^afttti^wi  rvKSpofitfrrct 

wurB4is  «!r<  ;ioii#iTi  ioiiMvaaSf  r^f  lUy  rAy  upirTHpiMW  Tovnty  mroviM.%  a«'c<mi.  c^i 
TQvs  irpofiOKTac  iirl  ty  rvxttv  ni9  {kev0ipi9is  cWivAifrrMy  etc  rovt  nKovt  xvptovt 
vpg«4raTm'  tiTpfwrrp^ctr.  Oi  ^  iouAvt.  irvjfrrpfi^ciTW,  xoi  rtkf  ^p4Jcov<r«»v  «urai^ 
hAyivTttf  K^l  iCQ.Ta4>vy6vT€i  eiv  rh'  rSty  UmkuKSty  Ttfutvos,  SteXaKovy  ttpbs  aAA^\ovf 
{tv€p  airo^racrcwf .  Kothing  howerer,  oan  be  clearer  than  tUs  fragment  ot  DIo* 
doroa.  Th^  slarVM,  «crf eoed  from  haroii  by  tbe  lioapitable  old  temple,  bad  M- 
aare  to  organize  tnelr  rebellion  on  a  pi-odlgfoaB  scale,  which  they  accotnplluiei 
with  effect 

M  Siefert.  SiciUaeke  SUooMiatt/Udnde,  S.  80,  note  71,  pofnta  to  Gic«rOwY^»TciW 
ni.  45,  who  writea  it  .<'  IncUienaes,"  andconelades:  *'dto  Stadt  iat  an/  dam  U^ 
brodengebirge  in  der  N&he  von  Engyion  zn  sachen." 
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the  asjltiin  of  the  Palikoi  offered  the  alaTes  seonritj.  Here 
they  fortified  themselves,  received  allies,  sent  strong  and 
fearless  scouts  to  cut  the  bands  and  set  their  fellows  free 
and  thus  in  a  few  days  so  augmented  their  force  that  by 
the  time  the  Roman  prsBtor  made  his  appearance  with  an 
army  to  put  down  the  emeut,  they  were  strong  enough  to 
offer  front 

This  first  organized  resistance  of  the  slaves  was  how- 
ever, destined  to  meet  with  disaster  through  treachery. 
A  man  named  G.  Titinius  Ghiddseus  probably  of  Roman 
and  possibly  of  noble  stock,  prowled,  in  those  da^s,  about 
this  country,  in  the  capacity  of  a  marauder.  He  was  an 
escaped  convict,  having  a  considerable  time  before  been 
condemned  to  death  for  certain  crimes.  With  a  banditti 
of  freebooters  of  his  ilk,  he  stole  about  at  night,  hiding  by 
day  in  the  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  mountain  and  thus 
by  robbery  and  deceit,  gained  a  precarious  living,  always 
on  the  alert  for  an  opportunity  and  always  destitute  of 
conscience.  The  proprsetor,  Licinius  Nerva  who  was  the 
cause  of  the  disaffection  among  the  slaves,  sought,  and 
probably  by  promises  of  exoneration  secured,  the  alliance 
of  this  freebooter  who  subtly  set  about  making  the  friend- 
ship of  the  slaves  then  watching  an  opportunity  to  de- 
stroy the  militia  which  Nerva  ha[d  levied  to  put  down  the 
trouble.  Gaddseus  succeeded  in  decoying  the  slaves  into 
an  ambush  and  by  arrangement  turned  the  poor  wretches 
over  to  the  Roman  governor  who  crucified  some  of  them 
and  others  he  killed  by  casting  headlong  from  a  high 
precipice  to  be  dashed  to  jelly  upon  the  rocks," 

Nerva  now  believed  the  trouble  to  be  over.  He  was 
€ven  foolish  enough  to  disband  his  forces,  consisting 
mostly  of  militia  whom  he  discharged  from  further  ser- 
vice and  sent  to  their  homes.  But  the  slaves  seem  to 
have  been  on  the  alert;  perhaps  encouraged  by  the  utter 
want  of  generalship  shown  by  Nerva.  The  question  now 
arises  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  how  poor,  enslaved,  ignor- 
ant creatures  many  of  whom  were  in  fetters,  could  have  been 
able  to  rebel  at  aU;  much  less  keep  a  correspondence  with 
others  sufficiently  to  know  what  was  going  on  at  different 
points.    The  answer  must  be,  that  they  felt  themselves  in 

U  Dtod  XXXVI.  lii^  6,  fin.  Dind.  rmv  f  airo<rrarMV  &(  miv  tiax6i^«v<n,  icar«- 
Ktfwi|««rv,  ^  ii  riiv  awh  t^«  ^AKritAf  ficfittfrif  rt/&wpiav  lavrot^  KarftiepqfAyiO'«y« 
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•        ~  » 

a  desperate  condition  and  combined  their  entire  energy 
and  inteUigence  to  greater  effect  than  may  be  naturally 
imagined.  Men  engaged  in  such  desperate  adventures 
think  nothing  of  turning  night  into  day;  and  like  the 
similar  case  with  us  in  recent  days,  they  may  have  had 
secret  outposts  and  means  of  communication. 

At  any  rate,  the  Koman  general  had  hardly  disbanded 
his  force  when  the  war-cloud  gathered  in  another  part  of 
the  island.  A  rich  Roman  knight  named  P.  Qonius,^ 
who  possessed  estates,  such  as  were  celebrated  in  history 
as  the  latifiindia,  was  murdered  by  his  slaves  near  Hera- 
clea  Minoa  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Sicily.  This  mur- 
der was  perpetrated  by  a  band  of  80  desperate  men  who 
concocted  their  conspiracy  during  the  lull  and  broke  from 
the  ergaatula  helping  each  other  by  signal,  to  free  them- 
selves. The  number  in  the  revolt  rapidly  increased.  The 
governor,  Lioinius  Nerva,  was  now  in  a  helpless  condition^ 
without  an  army  The  slaves  rushed  in  every  direction, 
freeing  each  other,  and  pitched  tent  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Alaba  "  coursing  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Caprianus, 
to  the  number  of  over  2,000  men.  This,  however,  occu- 
pied some  time,  during  which  Nerva  succeeded  in  mus- 
tering a  considerable  force  which  he  marched  or  trans- 
ported by  water  to  the  scene  of  war. 

The  distance  from  Syracuse  to  Heraclea  Minoa  is  not 
far  from  95  miles  in  a  straight  line  westward  but  follow- 
ing the  road  or  the  shortest  route  by  sea  around  the 
Portus  Odysseae  and  past  Agrigentum,  it  could  not  be 
less  than  130  miles."  To  convey  his  army  and  impedimenta 
thither  and  fix  his  headquarters  at  Heracleia,  occupied  so 
much  time  that  it  must  have  been  toward  the  spring  of 
B.  C.  103,  before  anything  serious  transpired. 

On  a  favorable  position,  the  two  adversaries  drew  up 
in  line  of  battle.  The  name  of  the  Roman  commander 
was  M.  Titinius,"  whose  forces  summed  up  the  largest 

WDIod.  XXXVI.  It.  1,  inU:  "Twi'  W  <rrpari6}rwv  wpbs  ri  otxiia  ^^  airoAv- 
BivrmP^  ^Kov  Ttvcf  airayyiXXovrtK  Srt  H^Xiov  Kk6viov^  ytv6iJitvav  iinr4a  'VtifiaLv^^ 
hraveurravTe^  ot  JovXoi  Kariv^a^av  by6orfKoi^Ta  ovrti,  kox  OTt  vkrjBot  aytipovaX'" 

17  Diod  XXXVI  4.  "  «^e*^s  a*  €y4ovTo  rStv  £t(rxtAtwi/  ovk  eAarrovs."  Thta 
force  of  2,000  men  was  collected  witbin  7  days. 

19  In  relation  to  Nerra's  ronte  Dlodonis  says  nothing. 

18  Mod.  XXXVi.  4.  8.  Dind..  says:  MdpKOf  Tinviov.  Nevertheless  we  are 
constrained  to  think  Titinlns  the  same  person  who  had  betrayed  them;  i.  e.  Titin* 
ins  Gaddsens. 
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fimnber  that  the  Boxnan  pr9iQr,.wjth  the  additicoi  of  600 
men  ^awn  from  the  f ortxess  of  Enna,  was  able  to  muster. 
On  the  whole,  relying  on  the  superior  armor  and  other 
equipments  of  his  own  men,  compared  with  the  destitute 
con<£tion  of  the  workingmen,  who  depended  upon  butch- 
er-knives, sickles,  dubs,  slings  and  whatever  they  coidd 
grasp,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  had  the  advantage.  But 
the  rebels  besides  bein^  full  of  that  courage  which  des- 
peration inspires  and  anxious  to  meet  a  hated  foe,  had 
also  the  most  advantageous  position.  No  details  of  this 
battle  have  come  to  us  further  than  that  it  was  a  fierce 
and  bloody  encounter;  the  slaves  fighting  desperately  fol- 
lowing oharge  with  charge,  dealing  such  ponderous  blows 
against  their  adversary,  composed  partly  of  raw  militia, 
that  the  latter  gave  way,  or  were  killed  on  the  spot  The 
rout  of  the  Romans  now  became  general.  A  panic  seized 
them.  The^  oast  away  their  arms  and  ran  for  lif ^  The 
slaves  graspmg  their  weapons,  pursued  and  hacked  those 
whom  they  could  to  pieces,  scoring  a  signal  victory. 

The  strike  which  hitherto  had  manifested  itself  in  mnr- 
tnuring  and  an  oocadonal  outburst,  now  assumed  warlike 
proportions.  Section  after  section  of  the  island  broke 
away  from  their  masters  and  joined  the  gatliering  army. 
The  force  under  drill,  soo^  after  the  battie  at  the  Alaba 
river  is  reported  to  have  been  6,000^  strong;  aJl  well 
equipped  with  the  best  of  arms  which  they  had  taken  from 
the  enemy.  Greatly  encouraged  by  this  first  victory,  they 
Bet  about  organizing  in  earnest.  More  fettered  slaves  who 
were  working  in  chains  were  cut  loose  from  the  ergastula 
or  work-prisons.  These  glad  to  escape^  joined  the  rank 
and  file,  and  being  the  most  desperate  and  brave  made 
reliable  soldiers  in  the  insurrection. 

A  mass  meeting  was  now  called  for  the  election  of  a 
leader.  There  was  a  cert^  character  who  had  signalized 
himself  as  a  man  of  great  energy,  named  Salviu&  This  man 
had  been  the  principal  in  the  movement  which  had  con- 
summated the  assassination  of  the  Roman  knight  Clonius, 
at  Heracleia  Minoa  ending  in  the  defeat  of  the  proprsBtot* 

M  Diod.  XXXVI .  It.  4 :  "  K«i  vWStp  ««#*  i^fii^mm  «^i«T«fi<M*v,  orvvnofior 
4E«i  irapaSo^ov  cXa/idoyoy  av^ifirtv,  ««  iv  oAtyaif  i}fiep«u«  irkti^vt  y^viv&OA  rmv 
«{aff(f x^^***'*    'Oti  6i}  KOI  etc  •icicXi}(riai'  wv€Xi&6vm  «cu  /SovXiff  itfiomh^Lvyfi  wpitrov 

«tvat  K<(t  rait  yvvenMiaif  ^ian  avAo/iavovKTO." 
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Mfiinius^  Nerva  at  the  battle  of  the  Alaba  river.  Like 
^anus,  the  Blave-king  of  Enna  in  the  war  of  the  strikers, 
"whioih  had  ended  29  years  before,  he  was  a  prophet,  a 
worker  of  incantations,  a  flute-player,  and  dispensed  super- 
natural and  wonderful  doings  among  the  credulous  slaves 
and  freedmen.  A  slave  himself,  of  superior  bearing  and 
gift  of  command,  he  was  elected  by  acclamation  as  king.** 
King  SalviuB  immediately  on  assuming  power,  turned  his 
Attention  to  organization  and  order.  He  taught  his  wild . 
and  often  gross-mannered  men  tiiat  success  does  not  come 
from  savagery  and  rapine  nor  from  destruction  of  property 
by  laying  waste  the  country  and  its  fruits;  and  brought 
them  to  understand  that  an  unbridled  career  is  danger- 
oua  The  army  was  divided  into  three  divisions,  under 
his  three  picked  warriors  as  commanders,  and  marched 
off  at  different  angles  into  the  country  with  the  order  to 
reunite  at  a  given  pointy  at  a  given  time,  bringing  with 
them  provisions.  The  phm  succeeded  exactly.  At  the 
appointed  time  and  place  the  tliree  divisions  again  united, 
having  coUecSted  fcom  the  dairy  and  stock  farms  so  large 
a  quantity  of  sheep,  cattie,  horses,  grain  and  other  sup- 
plies that  the  question  of  want  for  the  army  which  had 
also  greatly  increased,  was  settled  for  a  Ipng  tune  to  come. 
Great  numbers  of  horses  had  come  into  the  hands  of 
Salvius.  A  force  of  cavalry  wa^  organized  2,000  strong, 
undoubtedly  well  equipped.  Th^  army  grew  to  the  ma- 
jestic prop(»rtion8  of  20,000  foot  besides  the  cavalry — in 
all  22,000  oombatants.**  With  activity  tibis  force  was 
drilled  to  discipline  and  fitted  for  receiving  the  approach- 
ing Boman  army.  King  Salvius  after  completing  prepa- 
rations for  a  campaign,  set  off  on  a  march  toward  Mor- 
gantion  situated  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Symethus.  Morgantion  was  a  fortified  city  witii 
a  citadel;  and  had  been  the  seat  of  a  terrible  conflict  be- 
tween the  slaves  and  the  Bomans  in  the  war  of  Eunus.^ 
The  rebel  chieftain  hurriedly  conveyed  his  large  army 

*^  Dlodonis,  IV.  4.  chamcteriMS  Salvias  as  m  Slave  who  knew  the  arte  ot 
ptopheey  and  could  play  the  flute  or  horn.  He  was  a  favorite  with  women  and 
possessed  the  mysterious  arts  of  slight  of  hand.    See  note  20,  Jin. 

^Siefert,  SidUmhe  SUaoenkeieM^  S.  27,  <'Indess  zeigte  Salvias  doch  eine 
fr<>SBere  Beffthii^ang  for  seine  SteUnnK.  ale  sich  nach  semem  /rUheren  Lebcn 
•rwarten  leiss." 

*«  Diod.  XXXVI.  frag,  iv,    §t  7,  7. 8,  Dlnd. 

M  H«e  chap,  ix, ,  on  the  Servile  war  of  Eanns. 
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thither,  a  distance  from  Heracleia  Minoa  of  about  one 
hundred  miles. 

The  Roman  praetor  knowing  that  greater  mischief  was 
meant,  had  in  the  meantime  collected  an  army,  partly  from 
Italy,  partly  from  Sicily,  as  well  as  of  stragglers  who  had 
survived  the  last  disaster — in  all,  amounting  to  10,000 
men.  With  this  force  he  marched  day  and  night  in  or- 
der to  arrive  at  Morgantion  before  the  rebels  could  reach 

•  the  place.  This  he  appears  to  have  succeeded  in  doing^ 
but  found  nobody  but  the  women  and  children  of  the 
slaves;  for  the  men,  aware  of  the  near  approach  of  Salvius. 
and  his  army  had  escaped  to  a  hiding  haunt  which  they 
frequented,  by  a  gate  or  other  means  of  egress  through  the 
walls,  during  a  dark  night.  Salvius  now  detisrmined  ta 
give  his  enemy  battle.  He  led  his  troops  in  solid  phalanx 
and  good  order  against  the  praetorian  army,  making  the 
attack  vTith  such  a  shock  as  to  stagger  him  by  the  onset. 
It  appears  from  a  remark  made  by  Diodorus  that  the  praetor 
must  have  had  slaves  as  a  part  of  his  force;  for  Salvius^ 
taking  advantage  of  some  opportunity,  gave  the  soldiers 
of  the  Boman  army  to  understand  that  they  would  be  freed 
if  they  threw  down  their  arms.  As  a  result  the  Eonaan 
troops  began  to  throw  away  their  weapons  and  save  them- 
selves by  flight.  A  panic  was  thus  created  and  the  rout 
became  general    Salvias  pursued  and  succeeded  in  tak- 

.  ing  4,000  Italians  and  Sicilian  Greeks,  while  600  were 
kiUed  on  the  spot.^  Large  quantities  of  arms  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  again  victorious  rebels,  together  with  all  the 
munitions  of  war  that  were  stored  in  the  magazines.  The 
victory  before  Morgantion  was  complete.  Quantities  of 
armor  and  campaign  equipments  were  taken,  together 
vnth  provisions  for  maintaining  the  siege  of  the  city  itsell 
Certain  it  is,  that  after  the  battle,  the  Roman  prsetor  re- 
tired within  the  fortress  of  Morgantion  with  his  remain- 
ing  troops,  and  by  promiBing  the  slaves  the  boon  of  lib- 

25  Diod.  XXXyi.  ly.  7.  *•*  Ot  V  ivoarirai.  ifaiifiVTit  aKreiridc>cvot,  icat  v«cp> 
£^^101'  'riii'  vraaiv  exovre?,  ^vwt  ai^eirii9^«|ui«»'0t,  xal  imtp^i^iov  "niv  irrairtv  exovrcf , 
fitaCiai  re  eirippa^avref ,  cvdvf  cvl  vporep^/morof  ^a-av  oi  6i  rov  irrpmnifyov  irpairMtat 
vpoi  ^vyrjv.  ToO  6i  fiaaiktm  rStu  inoararCiV  Kripvyfta  woiri<rafiivov  ftriiiva  KT«ty9iy 
Tuv  TO.  oirAa  pinrovvrtav^  ot  irActorot  piirrovvrcf  €<fitvyoV'  Kal  rovrw  r^  ro6wif  k<^ 
tatrrpaniyi^iTai  tov«  voAc^tovf  6  SoAovtof  ri^v  r*  irapeft/SoA^v  avejcn7<raro  xcu  vopi/36- 
ifroi'  I'lic^i'  av«veyKdiJL€VOt  ^  iroAAw  voirXuv  iKvpUvatv^  'AniBavov  6i  iv  r^  V^^Xtl  ^**'^ 
'IroAKdTwv  re  koX  SikcAwv  ov  vAciovf  i^axoviiov  Sia  riiv  rov  mipvyiiaritt  ^ikeof^pmrriav^ 
caAwcrav  Si  ntol  Terpauciix^^^'^^^*'* 
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isrtj,  which  indeed  all  those  poor  creatures  were  fighting 
for  without  really  knowing  how,  inspired  them  to  such 
valiant  resistance  against  tiieir  ^fellow  slaves  outside,  tidat 
for  a  long  time  no  progress  was  made  by  Salvius  in  get- 
ting possession  of  the  city  and  Dr.  Siefert  is  in  doubt 
whether  he  accomplished  it  at  alL^  But  this  doubt  pro- 
ceeds from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  historical  fragment 
of  Diodorus,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  genius 
of  this  theme.  Diodorus  who  so  long  has  been  misun- 
derstood, knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was  saying  when 
he  told  us  that  ^vius  when  his  army  had  grown  to  be 
30,000  strong  sacrificed,  after  the  oonauest  of  Morgantion, 
to  the  twin  heroes — the  very  immortals  who  had  protected 
him  a  short  time  before,  at  a  short  distance  from  there,  in 
the  Asylum  of  the  poor  and  unprotected  slaves.  At  thei]^ 
forest  asylum,  amid  the  roar  of  waters  and  the  fumes  of 
sulphur  and  gloom  and  loneliness,  these  twin  sons  of  Ju'^ 
piter  and  Thalia  had  entertained  and  protected  them  with 
the  segis  of  divimiy  and  it  was  now  in  order,  at  the  mo^ 
ment  of  conquest  and  victory  to  sacrifice  to  them  in  pur** 
pie  and  splendors,  in  repayment.'^ 

Another  reason  why  the  Boman  praetor  lost  Morgan^ 
tion  is  that  he  had  been  treacherous  to  the  slaves  under 
his  command,  promising  them,  as  we  have  stated,  that  if 
they  fought  bravely  against  ^eir  fellows  outside,  they 
should  have  their  freedom.  This  they  did  valiantly  but 
the  perfidious  governor  again  lied  them  out  of  this  much 
longed  for  and  expected  boon.  Whereux)on  accepting  the 
offer  of  Salvius  to  spare  all  who  would  throw  down  their 
arms,  they  joined  their  fellow  rebels.**  Thus  again  the 
Romans  were  forced  to  open  their  eyes  and  behold  Sicily, 

M  Sief ert,  SicffUAe  SUavmkriege^  8.  27,  «<  MorgaDtlon  aber  sa  nebmoi  f»* 
\$in^  ibm  ▼orrnt  doch  nicht."  "  Ob  in  Folge  dessen  die  Stadt  fiel,  i«t  aiM  der  aw 
baltenen  Berichten  nifsht  mitzaverl&wigkeit  enichtlieh.'' 

sTDiod.  XXXVl.  vli.  1.  noAijcot."  The  exact  words  whteh  aeem  to  \un% 
been  initnnderatood,_are ;  **  *0  bi  ri|v  VLt>pya.vTiin\v  iroXtopinio-a«  SoAoi^tof,  jvtdpafubr 
•niv  x'^pav  (i'ixpi  Toy  Aeovrtvov  vtiiovt  ^^poiircy  avrov  rh  avfiVM^  vrpartviia, 
cviA<KTov«  iv&pag  ovk  cAarrovf  rStU  rpn/jLvpitav^  icai  &iiira9  t*!^  UoAueotf  ^pmai, 
rovretr  p^iv  avi&iitct  ftxav  rmw  aXovpyStv  wtpiiropit^fHav  9to\iiv  xAP*<rTi}pi«i  1%  yunyr. 
«vr6«  f  ai'aYopevePct  iavrhv  Bavikta  Tpv^v  fiiv  vnh  rStv  airoorarwi'  wpoTTYOp^jitro 
The  1ani;naee  is  nnmistakable.  Still  Dr.  {^iefert  thus  mnseft :  ''  Pocli  kdrnen  sicli 
dieee  Worte  aoch  anf  den  Sieg  tibei  Licinias  Kerva  bezlehen,  nnd  so  it  I  a  wobl* 
da  voXiopKria-a^  nicht  fttglich  fUr  eKiroAiopiri}«-ac  genommen  weioeu  kann,"  Bat 
the  whole  phraae  reade  plainly  ih%t  Salvias  was  roaster  of  the  situation 

•8  Siefert.  Sie%Htke  Sklavenkriege,  8.  27.  "  Unbegreiflicher  Weise  TenagU 
dor  Frsetor  aiesen  Veraprechen  die  Bestfitigong  nnd  trieb  dadnr^h  den  gii)ssieii 
Thell  dieser  Tapferen  in  das  Lager  der  Aalriihrer." 
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their  *'  granary  of  the  world,"  south  and  east,  in  the  hands  of 
surging,  pitiless  slaves  in  the  terrible  attitude  of  rebellion. 

LolybsBum  and  Segesta  or  the  old  jSSgesta  stood  on  the 
Mediterranean  sea;  the  former  at  the  western  extremity, 
the  latter  northward  in  the  sinus  Segestamts,  25  miles 
apart.  This  new  scene  of  the  slave  rebellion  opens  150 
miles  or  more  from  that  of  the  battle  grounds  of  Morgan- 
tion.  No  newspapers,  no  railroads,  no  telegraphs  to  con- 
vey news  particulars  or  rumors  of  events.  How  then, 
in  a  reign  of  suppression  and  terror  among  maddened 
masters  with  their  whips,  chains,  ergastula  and  crucifixion- 
gibbits  and  their  optional  use,  could  all  the  slaves  of  Sicily, 
even  those  of  the  farthest  extreme,  have  known,  imder- 
stood,  reciprocated  witii  each  other,  midst  these  awful 
tumults  of  self-enfranchisement? 

Od  one  of  those  western  farms  of  Sicily  there  writhed 
in  the  fetters  of  compulsory  labor,  a  man  named  Athenion 
— a  slave,  yet  bom  with  all  the  proud  and  lofty  impulses 
of  manhood.  Florus  who,  unlike  Diodorus,  spoils  his  his- 
tories with  unkind  allusions,^  unmindful  of  the  desperate 
acts  he  himself  might  have  resorted  to  under  similar  treat- 
ment, speaks  bitterly  of  him  but  in  his  words  of  vitupera- 
tion gives  us  valuable  facts.  This  man's  name  was  Athe- 
nion. He  was  a  Oilioian  by  birth ;  '^  but  having  a  supe- 
rior bearing  and  faculty  of  command,  had  charge  of  200 
herdsmen  on  one  of  the  great  stock  farms  of  that  produc- 
tive region  of  Sicily.  His  family  and  those  of  his  men  and 
fellow  slaves  were  kept  at  work  in  the  slave  pens  or  ergas- 
tula,  as  distinctly  stated  by  Florus.  Athenion  and  his 
men  over  whom  he  officiated  as  boss  or  overseer,  feeling 
that  a  time  had  come  to  strike  the  blow  for  liberty  and, 
as  we  are  obliged  to  surmise,  posfced  regarding  the  doings 
of  King  Salvius,  far  to  the  other  extremity  of  Sicily,  de- 
termined to  make  a  desperate  trial  to  obtain  freedom  from 

seiTihty  and  degradation.'^    He  imparted  his  plan  to  a 

* 

»  EpUom.  in.  19.  *<  Athenlo  pastor,  Interfecto  domino,  familiam  ergRstolo 
llberatam  sab  sign!8  ordinat  Ipse  veste  purpurea,  argen teoqne  bacolo  et  retriaxn 
in  mortm  fronte  redimita,  non  minorem,  quam  ille  faiiaticus  prior,  conflat  exer- 
Gitam;  acriasqne  malto.  quasi  et  illnm  vindicaret.  vlcos,  castella,  oppida  dlripi- 
ens,  in  dominos  in  servos  infestias,  quasi  in  transfnsas  SflDviebat." 

»o  "Athcnio  Cllex  "  See  Dind.  naraphrase  of  Diod,  XXXVI.  v.  1.  Cllicia 
was  on  the  borders  of  Syria  in  Asia  Minor  bat  a  few  mlies  frum  Palestine,  iie- 
haOed  from  near  the  stage  of  the  greater  movement  100  years  later. 

n  Diod.  XXXVI,  v.  1-4. 
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few  of  bis  mon.  The  result  was  that  at  an  appointed  time 
the  200  slaves  attacked  their  owners — ^two  millionaire 
iKothers — killed  them,  ran  and  cut  the  fetters  from  their 
famSies  in  the  slave-prison,  set  them  free,  everywhere 
fioundingf  ike  bugles  of  rebellion,  and  set  about  arming 
and  drilling  Uie  men  who  came  running  into  the  quarters 
from  all  directiozM,  begging  for  enrollment  In  five  days 
there  were  more  than  a  thousand  slaves  under  arms,  with 
Athenion  as  leader. 

Athenion  was  another  man  of  wonders,  and  he  now  be- 
^an  to  assume  the  unnatural  powers  of  Messiah,  king,  for- 
tuneteller, star-gazer  and  prophet.  The  result  of  such 
manoeuvres  of  course,  was  to  confirm  the  ignorant  slaves  at 
his  command,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  initiated  into  the 
favors  of  the  gods.  They  elected  him  king  of  the  rebel 
government  Apparently  aware  of  the  methods  of  Eunus 
and  of  Salvius;  and  judging  in  his  own  way  the  errors  of 
their  plans,  Athenion  blocked  out  a  plan  of  his  own^ 
nniqne  and  f arsighted.  He  refused  to  except  all  the  slaves 
who  came  flocking  into  his  army,  mad  with  the  delirium 
of  revenge,  desperate  in  risks,  and  eager  for  war  to  the 
knife.  He  examined  them  and  accepted  only  those  whom 
he  judged  most  powerful,  obedient  and  fearless.  All  the 
rest  he  sent  back  to  their  old  employment  with  orders  to 
<sultivate  the  land  and  multiply  iSie  stock  and  other  land 
products,**  lest  there  come  a  famine  which  would  be  more 
aestruotive  to  tibe  army  than  an  enemy  from  Rome.  He 
set  himself  up  as  a  star-gazer  and  proclaimed  to  his  men 
that  he  read  in  the  stars  how  he  was  to  be  the  king  over 
all  the  Sicilians.  Under  these  auspices  the  army  had  swol- 
len to  10,000  men.  We  are  distinctly  informed  that  he 
was  vain  enough  to  strut  about  considerably,  with  fine 
purple  and  sporting  a  silver  cane  ;**  but  the  kind-hearted 
reader,  in  view  of  the  shrewd  policy  of  this  conduct,  may 
see  fit  to  forgive  a  poor  branded  slave,  whose  only  clothes 
probably  had  hitherto  been  his  naked  skin."^ 

The  nrst  campaign  of  Athenion  was  against  the  f orti- 

**  Many  of  these  farms  however  were  now  entirely  In  their  own  hands,  the 

owners  harine  been  killed. 

*>  Flor.,  EpUom,  III.  19.    ** Ipse  vesta  pnnurea.  argenteoqne  bacnlo  " 

M  Diod.  XXXIV.  frag.  ii.  88,  tells  the  story  of  the  slaves  of  Sicllv  branded 

to  the  bone,  whipped  beeinse  they  dared  ask  for  a  few  rags  to  protect  toem  from 

winter. 
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fied  city  of  Filybaeum  which  he  attacked  with  his  10,009 
meiL  The  siege  continued  lor  some  time  without  mkH- 
cess;  and  he  concluded^  with  much  wisdom,  Dr.  Sielcort 
says,**  to  raise  the  siege,  saying  that  the  gods  were  so  uB" 
favorable  to  the  taking  of  Liiyb»um  that  a  disaster  was 
about  as  certain  as  a  victory.  The  wisdom  of  thus  desist- 
ing from  this  attempt  to  carry  the  city  by  siege.  Dr.  Siefert 
does  not  state.  Still  it  is  self-evident,  resting  upon  Ath&- 
nion's  probable  information  of  the  arrival  froim  Mauritaoia 
of  a  large  detachment  of  feaen  which  king  Boochus,  a  de- 
pendent  of  Rome,  had  dispatched  to  the  rescue  of  lily- 
Dseum.  Even  as  it  was,  the  dbrewd  slave-king  with  all  lus 
efforts  to  vacate  did  not  succeed  without  his  being  attacked 
on  the  night  of  their  landing,  by  the  Moors  and  suffering 
consideraoly.  Athenion  wiio  seems  to  have  depended 
upon  his  gifts  of  imbiinng  counsel  from  supematiusl 
sources,*^  did  not  expect  so  much  from  the  fortified  citiea 
as  did  Eunus  and  Oieon,  whose  terrible  cftarvation  wken 
hemmed  in  and  besieged  by  the  Rontftns  at  Morganticm 
and  Enna,  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  ni&nj.  Here 
he  seems  to  hav^  been  wise.  He  afterwards  found  that 
tho^  fortresses  if  left  to  themselves,  conquered  thonx- 
selveS)  as  it  were,  by  strifes  and  turmoils  of  the  oitif^i^ 
with  their  slaves  who  were  plotting  to  get  away  aad  joim 
the  insut^eDts  under  arms.  In  consequence^  the  rebrti 
had  no  fear  of  the  cities  joining  the  Roman  foi^oea;  lunce 
they  had  all  they  could  attend  to,  keeping  mischief  in  ^udU 
at  home.  The  whole  country,  however,  was  soon  in  pos- 
session of  the  strikers. 
A  new  source  of  the  insurgents^  stirength  noW  dsvel* 

w  Siefert.  SMHsche  9klavenknegi»,  S.  97-96:  **l>6r  StonideiateiiBl  k«tttt|, 
batte  er  in  deu  Sternen  getosen,  dam  er  Kdnig  ttber  fonz  Sicilten  sein  wer4«: 
deshalb  euchte  er  den  geordneten  Zustand  aui  der  l£6el,  die  ei*  scnoH  ads^tia 
Kigftnthtun  ansati,  ao^echt  za  eriuUten.  Bin  Angrtff  auf  daf  feite  litytMnoii, 
den  er  mit  zehntaasend  Mann  unternatim  gelang  zwar  nioht,  diente  aber  docii 
dazu.  den  Qlauben  an  seine  Sehergabe  zn  bestarken.  AlB  eraa^islick  mitgrivsMur 
KIngbeit  die  Belagerang  apfzabemen  bescbloss,  nnter  dem  VoraebiH,  deb  boi- 
tern  gelaile  diese  Untemehmnng  nicht  and  man  icbnnte  eine  I^ieder1ag;6  uar 
durcn  raBchen  Abzug  vermeiden,  trat  schon  das  VefkUndete  ein.  Jste  Jtorpe 
mauriecher  HUlfstVappen,  welches  der  nene  Bnndesgenosse  der  Kbmer,  Konig 
Bocchus  von  Mauretanien,  unter  Anfilhrang  des  Cjomon  den  bedrangten  Lily- 
betanern  zngeeendet  hatte,  machte  sof ort  nach  seiner liaadttBg  einen  naehtlfch^ 
Augriif  and  fiigte  dt;n  schon  im  Abmarsch  begriffenieft  Trappen  4as  AUwiMeii 
nicht  anbedentenden  So  .'Aden  sn." 

so  Cf.  Buctier.  AufudruU  der  Ui^reinm  Arb^tter,  S.  78.  "MkA  dftSf  Bicb  die 
Schwierigkeiten,  welcheden  FUkrer  einer  Sklartnbeiragimg  ectmrtetoiik  Ja  oidit 
lis  gering  vorstellen.*' 
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oped  itself.  The  poor  free  people,  whose  condition  irae 
prt^timea  worse  than  that  oi  the  slaves  themselves,  canaek 
in  great  munbers  and  joined  the  phalanx  of  the  slaves.'^ 
They  were  ground  to  powder  between  the  masters  an4 
the  slaves.  Not  unfrequently  their  miserable  conditiofi 
was  such  that  they  resorted  to  violence  of  themselves;  and 
•many  being  organized  in  unions  as  we  have  shown,  they 
were  a  source  of  turmoil**  Thus  these  combined  sources 
of  power  made  up  a  large  army  which  Dr.  Sief  ert,  shrewdly 
•catching  a  most  important  statement  of  Florus  and  oare<- 
fully  paraphrasing  the  torn  fragments  of  Diodorus  and  Dion 
Oassius,  sets  aside  the  contn^ictory  statement  oi  Cicero, 
thus  resuscitating  and  making  tangible  what  must  clearly 
have  been  two  terrible  battles  involving  the  acknowledged 
overthrow  of  two  Boman  praetors,  one  after  the  other.** 

**  Diod.  XXXVI.  frag.  vi.  I>iiid.    There  ii  materltal  extant  snfBcient  for  an 

intereBtliiK  and  lB«tnictive  eaaay  on  the  ancient  tramps  pf  Sicily  and  other  conm- 

tries.    80 Tntereatine  is  this  accoant  of  the  ancient  tramps  that  we  present  Din- 

•dorf^  paraphrase  of  Diodoms  In  ftill  on  the  tramp  qaestion :  "  Ini^ens  rero  tnm 

Ktrnm  conxaiio,  et  mAlomm.  qnod  dlcitar.  Iliaa  sicUiam  aniveraam  occnparat. 

Kon  enim  servl  tantnm,  sed  etiam  ex  liberis  essestate  affllcti  omne  rapinamm  et 

flagitiormm  genus  oommittebant,  et  qoicnnqne  oflenentnr.  aervl  ant  iairenai.  nt 

qms  perditun  lllorum  malitiam  ennntlaret.  omnes  impndenter  trucidabant.    Ideo 

•gnotqnot  in  nrbibus  se  continebant,  yix  ilia  qase  Intra  pomeria  cssent,  pro  snis 

JDAbebant:  qoee  vero  extra,  aliena  exlegiqne  violentice  mancipata  JodTcabant. 

Malta  Insoper  alia  a  multis  contra  normam  eeqaitatig  et  hamanitatia  per  SicUiam 

iindacter  peragebantor."    Bnt  this  historian  does  not  stop  here.    The  tramps  who 

were  freedmen  who,  on  accoant  of  the  nowly  imported  cheap  labor  of  the  olavea^ 

were  snflerinff  from  wtot  of  means,  anable  longer  to  find  employment,  bad  grown 

•desperata  to  the  iaat  degree,  and  fearfnily  dangerous.  Fragment  xi.  continues  the 

description  of  those  terrible  days  and  desperate  men  as  follows:    '*Npn  enim 

seryi  oumtaxat  rebelles  Siciliam  vasiabant,  sed  etiam  ingenul,  qnotquot  nee  pr»- 

dia  nee  agros  possidebant,  ad  latrocinia  et  rapinas  converai,  catervatim  per  re^ 

gionem  cUsGaraabant,  et,  paupertate  simul  et  mala  mente  impalsl,  armenta  et 

pecora  ablgebant,  fmgee  in  TiiUs  condltas  diripiebant,  et  obyiam  qnemqae  nnllp 

discnmine,  senrum  an  ingenum,  obtruncabant.  ne  quia  esset  qui  eoram  furorem 

■ac  facinora  indicaret.    Qunmqne  in  Sicilia  justitum  estet.  eo  quod  nullus  prsator 

populi  Bomani  Jui  dieebat,  ooncti  Uberriman  licentiam  nacti  impune  debaccha- 

bantur :  proinde  ncllus  non  locus  infamis  erat  rapinls  ac  latrocinua  ac  vi  perdita- 

mm  hornlnnm  in  ditissimi  oojnsque  fortunas  secure  invadentlnm.  At  ii,  qui  paullo 

ante  fama  atque  opibua  clarissimi  inter  ciyes  suos  fuerant.  tunc  f ortuna  subito 

«ommatata  non  modo  a  fogltlyls  per  snmmam  eontnmeliam  compllabant  ar,  i>ed 

nxMtera  injiwias  et  insolentiam  homlnnm  ingenaomm  perferre   cngebantur. 

Qoodfca  nnivwai  vix  ilia,  qoss  intra  poracBrlum  erant,  pro  sais  habebant:  qnea- 

eonque  vero  extra  urbiom  mnroa  erant  poelta,  ea  aliena  at  praddonsm  TieJentto 

obnozia  existtmabant.    Deoique  per  singnlaa  nrbas  atque  oppida  ingens  eonfU' 

«lo  ae  pertarbatio  luris  Judiciorumgne  arat.    Nam  perdoelles,  quam  agmm  oi»* 

nera  agminibus  sais  occuparent  inrenti  dominis  snis  atqnainezplebili  cupiditate 

flagrantes,  itinera  omnia Interclndebant     Qui  Toro  in  urbibaa  snpererant  adhaP 

«ervi,  SDgri  ac  defectionem  anlmia  Bpirant.es.  terrori  dominln  erant." 

M  Siefert.  idem,  S.  28 :  '*  Diese  besitalosen  Kteien  ttbten  oft  nacb  ftrgere  ()•• 
waltthaten  aaa  als  die  Sklaven.  Ss  hersohte  eine  massloae  Verwirmng  und 
Getetxlosigkelt.  eine  Kmmv  Utoc,  wie  Diodor  sagt.'*  See  Diod.  XXXVI.  frag. 
i4.  iaM. ;  «ao  oar  note  87  above* 

SB  ISoero.  Yams^  II.  54,  gives  it  aa  follows :  ^*  Athentonem  aol  nnllnm  oppt 
•domcepit"  Of  onava«:  (or  he  had  determined  widely  froaa  the  start,  not  te 
moleat  the  towns.    Siefert  hewever,  idtm^  S.  86    remarks  1*  note  ft:    '*  Bp| 
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The  truth  as  to  the  lost  histories  of  this  bloody  war  is 
made  up  by  a  short  but  clear  statement  in  Florus'  Epitome 
of  Koman  history,  and  for  perfect  fairness  we  propose  to 
use  the  old  recensio  and  notes  of  Fischer  and  Duker. 
Florus,  being  an  aristocrat  of  an  exalted  gens  family,  either 
of  the  proud  Juliati  or  of  the  Annsean  stock,  enjoying  the 
family  prestige  of  the  Caesars,  whose  instincts,  true  to  the 
genius  of  the  Pagan  world  could  muster  no  sympathy  and 
hardly  a  contemptuous  pity  for  so  mean  and  degraded  a 
creature  as  a  slave,  would  surely  not  have  confessed,  in 
writing  his  epigrammatical  story  of  Athenion,  to  more 
than  the  truth.  His  sense  of  humiliation  as  he  confesses 
the  terrible  flagellations  which  his  country  received  dur- 
ing the  servile  wars,  comes  repeatedly  to  the  surface  in 
his  pages,  betraying  the  feelings  of  moral  nausea;  and  he 
confesses  no  more  humiliations  of  his  family  and  race  than 
truth  compels.  Yet  Florus  distinctly  tells  us  that  Athe- 
nion utterly  destroyed  two  Roman  praetors,  or  at  least 
their  armies  and  camps.^  This  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  general  contour  of  the  story.  A  Roman  leader 
possibly  Lucullus,  who  afterwards  fought  Salvius,  with  a 
probable  force  of  Moors  imder  some  commander  sent  out 
by  King  Bocchus,  had  arrived  in  time  to  save  Lilybseum 
from  the  assault  of  Athenion.  When  their  fleet  unex- 
pectedly appeared,  Athenion  retired  at  night  but  was  at- 
tacked and  somewhat  damaged  before  making  good  hia 
escape.  The  rebel  commander  now  prepared  himself  for 
a  general  engagement  with  the  allied  armies  of  Lucullus 
and  Bocchus. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  until  after  the  battle  of  Triocala  that 
we  can  apply  the  statement  of  Florus  regarding  Athenion: 

Cicero  ist  der  Zweck  der  Erwiihnnng  wobl  ins  Ange  xn  fassen."    See  Su:)ra, 
40  Floras,  £piL  Rerum  Bomanarmm,  lib  III.  cap.  19,  f.  11.    "  Athenio  oastor 

BflBviebat.    Ab  hoc,  qaoque  Prsetorii  exercltus  caQsi,  capta  Sei*vilti  caa- 

tra,  capta  LncuUi "  (castra).  In  note  h.  Fischer  explains  as  follows :  *'  Senrilit 
Cattra,  Ckipta  Luculii.  Alios  Annates  habait  Floras ;  nam  ex  uostris.  C.  Senriltt 
ct  C.  Licinii  LucuUi  caatra  non  modo  uon  capta  fuisse,  contra  vero.  et  aLucnllo 
▼ietore  semel,  et  a  iferviUo  tantnm  non  repressos  fuisse  servos  manifestnm  est." 
This  is  as  we  sormised  Floras  had  at  his  command  at  the  time  he  wrote,  works 
of  hihtory  which  at  present  do  not  exist  at  all  as  here  saggeeted  by  Fischer.  By 
the  defeats  of  Athenion  are  only  meant  those  occurring  at  Triocala  and  the  pre- 
Yious  repulse  though  not  a  defeat  which  be  had  suffered  on  his  withdrawal  from 
liilybsBum.  We  now  turn  to  the  Duker  comments  §.  11.  p.  919  Delphlne  clas- 
sicB,  and  this :  '' Ab  hoc  quoque  Diodoras,  lib.  XXXVI.  tnbuit  hsBC  Salvio  cui« 
dam,  cui  Athenio,  velut  imperator  rigi,  andien»  faerit."  True,  Diodoras  8ay«i 
Salvius  was  victorious  over  a  praetor  bat  it  was  on  the  extreme  east  coast  i  nd 
tiie  prffitor  was  neither  Servilios  nor  Lucullus  but  the  proprsstor^  p.  Licini  u 
Nerva.    Nothing  is  safer  than  to  follow  Siefert,  q.  v.  Seite  30. 
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This  man  putting  on  raimeiit  of  purple,  sporting  a  silYer 
cane,  his  forehead  coronated  in  the  manner  of  lon^,  not 
less  fanatical  than  the  fellow  Eunus  before  him,  inflamed 
his  army  and  melted  together  their  sympathies  so  that 
they  were  even  far  more  bitter ;  and  then,  as  if  to  vindi- 
cate this  predecessor's  actions,  raved  over  towns,  castles, 
villages,  tearing  them  to  pieces,  inciting  the  slaves  against 
their  masters  and  causing  them  to  turn  traitors  and  join 
his  hordes.  Thus  he  met  and  captured  the  camps  of  Ser- 
vilius  and  likewise  those  of  Lucullus."    These  are  the 

Slain  words  of  Florus,  who  though  whimsically  proud,  was 
onest.     Accepting  them  we  proceed ;  for  he  framed  this 
statement  from  historical  sources  now  not  extant. 

We  now  return  to  the  movements  of  Salvius,  the  slave- 
king  of  Sicily,  whom  we  left  after  the  battle  before  Mor« 
gantion,  in  possession  of  the  whole  country,  having  beaten 
the  proprietor,  Licinius  Nerva,  and  consummated  a  great 
sacrificial  solemnity  to  the  honor  of  the  twins  of  Jupiter 
in  whose  asylum  they  had  from  the  first  been  protected. 
This  worthy  flute-player,  Messiah  and  prophet,  had  in  the 
meantime  not  been  idle.  The  army  of  picked  men  was 
how  augmented  to  a  force  of  30,000,  and  by  direction  of 
Salvius,  concentrated  into  one  solid  army-corps.  The 
union  of  these  men  was  effected  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
Leontini,  in  the  fruitful  valley  of  one  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful rivers  which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
mountains.  Here  on  the  occasion  of  another  ovation  in 
thanks  and  honor  to  the  PcUikoi  or  twins,  for  propitiating 
the  victories,  the  slave-king  assumed  the  robes  of  royalty 
and  the  more  resounding  name  of  Tryphon;^  ordering 
that  henceforth  he  should  be  known  by  that  name.  The 
next  thing  was  to  select  a  situation  whereat  to  establish 
himself.  With  this  intention  he  now  resumed  his  march 
back  to  the  spot  where  the  first  decisive  battle  had  been 
won. 

Salvius,  alias  Triphon,  appeared  at  the  stronghold  of 
Triocala  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Alaba  river  where 
were  combined  sweet  waters,  fruit,  wine,  oil  and  all  the 
profusion  of  vegetable  and  animal  plentitude.  Here  was 
improvised  for  him  a  palace.    Athenion,  the  rival  alave- 

41  BOch.  At^  S.  78,  says  his  real  name  was  Diodotas  Tryphon  and  eltea 
Weeseling. 


kme  wM  fmmPT^^  ta  i^pot^r,  a^d,  brought  with  h» 
3,000  mexkjlei^ymg  7,000  or  ijaore  in  the  field,  under  proper 
h^dera.  Siefeit  thinka  the  object  of  Tryphon  in  send^ 
ipj;  AtbQW>n  waa  to  put  him  in  chains  t£rough  impulsid^ 
of  jealousy/*  AX  my  rate,  Athenion  was  arrested  and  few 
thi9  tr^ache^v  Tryphon  afterwards  paid  with  bitterness;, 
tpr  retribution  was  at  hand.  Nevertheless,  the  fortifica- 
tions which  had  been  designed  went  on  to.  completion. 
I^he  place  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  dykes  5,000  feet 
i^  len^Cth  and  became  a  large  market  place.  Triphon  chose 
for  hamself  a  council  and  lictors  in  the  manner  of  the 
Komans.  ThesQ  strode  about  on  guard  with  their  bun- 
dles of  whips  and  their  hatchets  in  hand,  attired  in  jewels 
and,  purple.**  While  this  was  going  on  Athenion,  the  brav- 
est and  wisest  of  the  two  slave-kings,  lay  in  chaim,  waiting 
for  hia  opportunity.    It  came. 

The  year  B.  C.  103  witnessed  in  Bome  the  fitting  out 
qf  the  propreetor  L.  Licinius  Lucullus  who  with  an  army 
of  Romans  and  Italians  14,000  strong  arrived  in  Sicily. 
01^  landing  the  force  was  augmented  by  800  Bithynians, 
Tbessaliaos  and  AcarnanianS)  600  Lucanians  led  by  the 
bpl4  CJeptiusand  600  others  of  different  extraction.  This 
i^or^ed  a  total  of  16,000  men.  But  it  must  by  no  means 
be  reasoned,  from  this  statement  that  there  was  no  con- 
siderable army  of  the  defeated  and  scattered  ranks  of 
J^^erva  and  the  Moors,  to  be  collected  by  Lucullus  where- 
with, largely  to  augment  his  army  in  Sicily  itself.  Un- 
doubtedly tne  combined  army  of  Lucullus  when  in  readi- 
ness fpr  the  great  battle  which  w^  are  going  to  recount, 
^umbered  25,000,  inany  of  whom  were  experienced  veter- 
an%  "With,  this  Urge  army,  many  of  whom  were  Romans, 
the  governor  boldly  marched  across  to  within  a  mile  and 
a.  hsjf  from  Triocala  which  he  intended  to  besiege  and  take 
l^y  storm.  Like  Rupillius  before,  he  was  provided  with 
thongs  and  gibbet-makers,  to  crucify  the  slaves  who  should 
ffiH  into  his  hand^ 

^  S^efert,  SyiHtche  SJOftvenkritge,  S,  20  "Welche  Gntnde  Ibn  hierzn,  b«- 
wogen  batten,  ist  nicht  klar :  slcber  iedocb,  dass  Tripbon  in  ibm  elnen  beimlichan 
Kebenbtthler  sfib  den  w  Bobald  eica  etne  gtiastige  Gelegeobfiit  bot.  verbattea 
ip4  In  GevKahrsam  bringen  lelsB . " 

^  Dlod.  ideniy  vll.  4 ;    'E^eA^^aro  Bk  koX  t&v  ^pot^<r<i  iio/^tpovrutr  ivBpAw  rwvf 

vcpie/3aXAero  icat  ir AartJcnf/uioi'  cdv  \vr»va  nark  rovf  xP^ft*^^<''MOV(>  koX  pafitoyxovs  ciVc 
^era  ircAcKcwf  rov.c  vy>oi}yov/f4vov«,  xol  r&Wa  vdvra  oo-a  troipvo't  re  ic«t  cvjUc6«'/hlov- 
&i¥  Ar«r^«vfr  /SoirtActav* 
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Sat  Tryphon  whom  we  left  in  a  fit  ol  narrow  jealonepr 
putting  Atii^eiuon,  the  best  ol  the  rebel  generals,  in  chains 
9mdk  behind  ba^s,  hearing  through  soouta  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  a  great  aormy  of  Romans  and  their  allies,,  maae 
naste  to  consult  this  rival  king  and  ascertain  his  Yiewa. 
Athenion  advised  him  not  to  risk  a  siege  but  to  coufront 
the  Bo]3aan  in  the  open  field  and  offer  battle. 

Trjphon  who  well  knew  the  judgment  of  Athenion  as 
a  commander  and  the  great  influences  he  possessed  ovei 
his  troops,  of  whom  he  had  in  his  own  right  fully  10,000^ 
acquiesced;  and  the  combined  armies  ox  the  twoking^, 
in  all  40^000  men^  marched  northward  to  a  place  called 
ScirthaBa^  and  there  pitched  in  hne  of  battle.  Opposite 
at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  lay  the  Boman  legionSi 
The  offer  of  battle  seems  mutually  to  have  been  accepted; 
but  which  of  the  two  antagonists  gave  the  onset  cannot  b# 
clearly  ascertained.     Here  stood   on  the   one  hand,  a 

Sreat  army  of  40,000  desperate  slaves,  flushed  with  half  a 
ozen  victories,^  burning  with  the  memory  of  their  previ-» 
ous  sufferings  and  anxious  for  revenge.  Their  command* 
ers  had  a  sufficient  taste  of  the  luxuries  of  freedom  to 
make  them  des{>erate  and  they  were  not  wanting  in  the 
certain  knowledge  of  the  terrible  fate  which  awaited  de^ 
feat  To  them  and  their  braves  alike,  this  murderous  con- 
flict meant  liberty  and  continued  luxury,  or  else  death  in 
the  battle-field  or  upon  the  ignominious  cross.  Qn  the 
aide  of  the  Bomans,  every  man  knew  that  defeat  by  a  base 
legion  of  runaway  alavea  waa  of  itself  a  scandal  which  re- 
flected alike  upon  the  general  and  the  soldier.  The  proud 
f enate  made  it  dangerous  for  him  who.  could  not  return 
to  the  capital  with  the  blood  and,  as  it  were,  the  scalp  of 
the  last  slave  who  had  dared  to  defy  its  arrogant  and 
overbearing  prowess.  Besides  this,  there  yet  remain 
untold  the  mcentivesfor  the  praetors  to  enrich  themselves 
by  plunder — a  boon  which  defeat  would  deprive  them  of. 
With  these  contrasting  urgents,  involving  hopes  and 
^aas  which  were  to  furnish  the  foundations  o£  history  of 
progress  or  retrogression  for  the  human  race,  the  two 
great  armies  fell  into  mortal  grapple.  After  a  ceriaan 
amount  of  sparring  and  skicmish  between  the  outskirts, 

r 

M  Plod.  XXXVI.  Aag,  viU.  2«  8, 4  and  5.    Paragraphs  9  and  4  contain  tbfi 
Aflfcrlption  of  I  he  battle  as  we  gX^e  it.  q.  v. 
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the  main  body  of  each  army  closedin  >vith  anuuwavering 
clash  of  arms  under  which  the  combatants  fell  in  thous- 
ands.** Amid  the  battle,  while  the  terrible  plunges  of 
maddened  men  with  thrusts  and  din  were  at  their  height 
of  fury,  Athenion,  mounted  on  a  prancing  steed,  rushed, 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  his  cavalry  200  strong,  with 
a  certain  frenzy  which  sometimes  chanacterizes  life  ener- 
gies when  wrought  to  a  tension  of  reckless  excitement.  He 
lunged  into  the  enemy's  center,  striking  down  everything 
before  him.  No  doubt  this  was  a  rash  action,  however 
magnificent  it  may  seem  to  the  critic  of  military  exploits ; 
for  althongh  he  made  his  hated  foe  tremble  with  the  shock, 
he  received  three  blows  so  stunning,  though  not  fatal,  that 
his  fellow- slaves  on  seeing  him  fall,  feeling  that  in  him  as 
in  a  god,  resides  alone  the  genius  of  victory,  fell  into  a  panic. 
When  the  soldiers  of  Athenion  shrank  back  the  cry  of  vic- 
tory must  have  been  raised  by  the  Eomans  ;  for  Diodorus 
tells  us  that  half  the  slaves,  in  number  20,000,  were  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  but  that  the  remaining  20,000  fled 
back  to  their  defences  at  Triokala  under  command  of  Try- 

{>hon  who  survived.  Siefert's  suggestion  that  the  rebels 
ost  courage  scarcely  appears  well  founded.**  We  not  only 
find  the  slaves  again  in  possessing  of  their  fortress  of  Trio- 
cala  with  Trvphon,  but  We  are  told  that  the  rebels  kept  it; 
and  we  are  without  assurances  that  they  were  either  cap- 
tured or  driven  away.  Nor  was  the  gallant  Athenion  lost 
to  them ;  for  after  the  catastrophe  which  may  have  closed 
with  the  sunset,  on  this  great  and  bloody  battle,  this  hero, 
taking  shelter  from  barm  under  cover  of  night,  arose  and 
so  far  returned  to  reason  and  strength  that  he  crawled  safely 
back  to  the  fortress  of  Triocala  with  the  rest.  Thus,  con- 
sidering the  severe  punishment  suffered  by  the  Romans, 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  pursue,  that  it  was  nine  days  be- 
fore they  arrived  before  the  fortifications  of  Tryphon  and 
Athenion,  and  ventured,  battered  and  shattered  up  to  the 


45  Nach  einlgem  Geplttnkel  kam  m  zmn  geoidneten  AngriiKt  AeBsen  Xrfolg 
lange  bertiber  und  binuber  schwankte."  DiodQrna,  XXXVI,  frag.  8  8,  sajs: 
"  To  ikiv  o^v  trpSurov  iyivovro  avv^xti^  aKpofioXitriioi.  etC>*'  This  skirmiltlilig  WlUl 
light  armed  troops  introduced  the  general  battle. 

-16  Siefert,  Italisdi.  SkfavMntge,  S.  29 :  *'Da  iintemahm  Athenion  mit  zwel- 
bnndert  auserwahlten  h'o.itcrn  cucn  An^rllT.  dtirch  den  er  Alles  vor  slch  nieder 
warf.  UnglUcklicher\vci!?e  abor  wnrdc  cr  mitten  in  dicsem  Erfolge  durch  drei 
Wnnden  kampfuntiihlc  gcmacht,  wornuf  die  Sk)av(ni,niiUhiOB  gemacht,  flohen," 
Died  XXXVl.  frag,  viii.4,  \v\w  inroims  na  that  ALbcnion  wheii$mickdo\\B 
feigned  death  until  night,  >vhen  Uu  e.»^capc(l. 
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gateB  of  tbe  rebel  fortress,  in  fine,  tbat  they  failed  altogetber 
of  taking  the  place  and  experienced  thereafter  nothing  but 
defeat,  is  strong  circumstantial  evidence  that  Scirthaea  was 
a  drawn  battle  on  both  sides. 

Nine  days  after  the  Battle  of  Soirthaea  the  army  of  Ln- 
cnllus  appeared  in  front  of  the  town  of  Triocala.  How 
many  men  his  army  now  mnstered  or  how  many  of  the 
former  officers  Hke  Cleptius  still  adorned  his  ranks,  is  not 
definitely  given.  Bat  liiey  bad  within  tbe  nine  days  so  far 
recovered  from  the  severe  pnnisbment  they  bad  received^ 
ad  to  be  at  least  endowed  with  tbe  boldness  to  altogether 
nnderrate  the  strength  and  spirit  of  their  adversary/^ 

Meanwhile  Athenion  was  rapidly  recovering  from  his  in- 

i'nries  received  at  the  battle  of  Scirtbsea  and  was,  as  we  are 
ed  to  understand  by  the  evidence  left  us,  so  far  restored 
that  he  appeared  with  all  his  former  valor  and  vigor.  Dr.. 
Siefert  who  talks  about  the  lost  courage  of  the  working 
men,^  naturally  enough  catching  the  idea  from  Floras,  says 
that  they  now  mustered  courage  to  attack  the  Romans.^ 
Our  opinion  is,  reasoning  from  appearances  which  confirm, 
the  valiant  fighting  force,  such  as  must  appear  to  every 
candid,  unbiased  reasoner,  shows  the  rebels  to  have  crippled 
the  Romans  at  the  great  battle  of  Scirthaea  9  days  before;, 
and  that  they  did  not  lose  courage,  but  doggedly  held  their 
own  throughout.  Certain  it  is  that  another  obstinate  battle 
was  fought  betbre  tbe  fortifications  of  Triocala.  The  Rom- 
ans made  the  first  attack  but  were  received  ai>parentlv 
in  open  field  by  the  rebels.  A  conflict  followed  in  whioL 
the  entire  strength  of  both  armies  was  brought  to  bear» 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  serious.  But  in  this  second 
scene  of  blood  the  victory  was  with  the  workingmen.  Lu* 
.cuUus  was  completely  driven  from  the  field,  his  camps  taken 
by  storm  **  and  his  army  so  scattered  from  place  to  place 
that  he  seems  never  to  have  recovered,  but  fell  to  plunder^ 
ing  like  the  slaves  and  freedmen  themselves,  appropriating 

*i  Diod.  frag,  vili.  5. 

^  We  can  no  longer  say  tlavM.  A  large  proportion  of  the  rebel  army  was 
now  compofled  of  freedmen,  mechanics,  laborers,  etc. 

4»  Siefert,  Sieiliseht  SkUivenkrUge,  S.  29.  **Als  Lncnllus  endlich  S  Tage 
aacfa  der  Schlacht  zor  Belagerung  der  Veste  sfihritt,  war  der  ershhtterte  MaUi 
schon  wleder  beiestigt." 

80  Floras,  lib.  Il£  cap.  XIX.  *«  Lncnllo  capta  castia^vicos,  oppida,  castella 
diripiens,"  referring  to  Athenion.  Siefert,  S.  29,  speaking  of  LacuUus.  says ; 
*Ma  sein  I  ager  soil  soger  von  den  SklaTcn  ersttUmt  worden  seln  "  £be  note  7S 
«vb«re  ^liCf ert  refns  to  Cfe.  Ttarr.  II.  tit ;  ** Ath^onem  <*isi  nulliiai  opidnm 
iepi*-  •*  r^^ark^:  ••  F;si  Cicrro  is  d»?  Zweck  ias  Auge  ra  faesen.'' 
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the  foadb  enthisted  to  him,  to  his  own  nie  Aod  with  dofeai^ 
jtrariM  snd  demoraliBation  was  rendered  Aor#  ds  etmboi  al- 
together. 

What  had  in  the  mean  time  been  going  on  betnreen  the 
%wo  rival  eiave^kings,  Tryphon  and  Atl^nion^  no  one  can 
tell.  We  only  know  that  tlM  former,  after  the  battle  of  Tri- 
-ocala  had  died  *^  and  that  Atbenion  had  been  elected  king 
^ver  all  the  rebels,  including  slares  and  freedmen.  Per* 
baps  a  dark  deed  of  revenge  or  of  jealousy  may  have  been 
i;ommitted ;  mare  humanely  let  us  foster  the  conjecture  that 
Tryphon  had  lost  his  life  in  some  valorous  charge  which 
secured  the  victory  to  the  slaves,  in  the  desperate  battle  we 
have  just  recounted. 

The  year  B.  0«  102  had  thus  rolled  by  and  not  only  was 
^another  large  prsBtorean  army  of  the  Romans  annihilated 
bat  the  rebels  with  Athenion,  their  veteran  general  at  their 
hi'sd,  were  complete  masters  of  Sicily. 

Rome  under  this  extraordinary  condition  of  things,  sent 
<C.  Servilius,  B.  O.  102,  with  another  pr^torien  army  nnder 
orders  from  the  senate  to  leave  no  means  untried  whereby 
to  stnmp  out  the  rebellion.  This  Roman  oommauder  and 
praetor  iiLu>t  have  landed  his  army  at  Massana  on  the  so- 
q^lied  JStruseum  fretumj  now  the  Straits  of  Messina ;  and 
judging  Ixom  appearances  the  fivst  battle  may  not  have  oe- 
ourred  at  a  long  du^nce  from  tiiere.  It  is  not  certain  but  that 
the  Komana  marched  in  a  southwesterly  direction  for  many 
QiileB  ifito  the  interior  before  the  two  armies  met.  We 
only  know  that  the  conibatauts  sought  and  found  each 
other  and  that  there  wae  another  encounter;  of  course,  o&e 
of  those  fieroe  and  internecine  straggles  in  which  great 
nntabem  of  brave  men  are  oeoasioniuiy  mowed  down,  but 
whose  liiimbeFS,  memory  anfl  place  ai*e,  for  shame,  pitched 
iftto  the  dark  grottoes  of  oblivion.  Florus  shuffles  the  &ot 
ever  to  poatenly  witk  lauguHge  provokingly  crisp  and  in«- 
diceiive  -of  mprtiftcation  aad  distaetis;*'  Cicero  denies;*' 
Dion  Cassius  "  is  in  tatters  at  the  Vatican ;  Diodorus  lies 

'>Pi*9P  ica^itrrarat   itai  ro9r»  /tlv  iroActf  iwoKiofiicttj**  etc. 

<*  Ftof  EpiUm.  AgmN  AMutM.  IH.  10.  "  Attenio-^viefM,  opptda,  eutislto 
diripiens  " 

M  Cic.  r<nre«,  11.  54.    **  Atlienion  qui  nullum  oppidttm  oepit."    This  how- 
'^▼er,  we  think  innocratif  nten  to  tb«  fact  that  Athenion's  poacy  wrs  ffom  thf 
vnt,  not  to  take  the  fortmed  town*;  since  fiuaua  and  Qleon  in  taking  tkia  «ott«8i 
bad  lodt  tlveir  eauae. 
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eontorftefl  into  ihe  t^tale  mntteringa  oftkis  fra^enU;** 
IjIvj  leaves  only  the  palti*y  exordium  of  his  epitomies.** 
But  enoBgh  of  tiiese  is  still  extant,  togeiber  with  the  cir- 
eamstantial  evidence  suoh  as  the  disgrace  by  the  Roman 
Senate^  of  the  defeated  praetors  and  their  exile  for  life,  and 
continued  ravages  of  the  war  for  years;  all  these  verifi<^d 
&ot8  prove  the  words  of  Florns^  to  the  ^ct  that  Servilius 
and  Athenion  met  in  some  undescribed  and  mortal  fray ; 
that  the  proud  s1ave*]dng  won  a  complete  victory;  and  that 
labor  from  its  points  of  irascibility  and  vengeance  was  once 
more  vindicated.  Such  is  not  only  our  own  renderini^  of 
the  real  meaning  of  the  vague  wonls  left  us  but  they  are 
is  conscientiously  read  by  others.^ 

After  this  important  and  probably  great  battle  which 
was  the  fifth  in  number  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and 
which  from  our  authority  we  may  call  the  battle  of  FloruSt 
the  Rotnan  genera),  either  disheartened  or  prone  to  enrich 
himself  like  his  predecesscrs,  with  plunder  aB4  malfea$aniC*«, 
or  still  more  probably,  being  utterly  annihilated,  left  the 
strikers  with  Athenion  ai  their  head^  complete  aoaaters  of 
the  field.  They  ravaged  and  laid  waste  the  oounlry  on 
every  side,  destroying  caailes,  towns  and  ciiies,  Athenion 
next  turned  his  wiath  toward  Messaba.  B<)aching  it  by 
forced  marches,  he  stealtiiily  at  night  sui*prised  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city  as  they  were  engaged  in  its  outskirts  cele* 
brating  the  saorifices  to  their  gods,  and  out  them  to  pieces, 
taking  quantitaes  of  plaikder  which  he  made  off  with.  But 
be  steered  shy  of  the  city  itself,  keeping  apparently  in  mind 
the  danger  id  being  hemated  in^  and  the  dreadml  results 
which,  in  the  previous  rebellion  under  Eunus,  had  caused 
.the  great caitaatropfae. 

Athenion  after  marching  through  the  northeastern  portions 
of  Sicily  "^  gathering  wealth  by  plunder,  struck  a  westerly 
taek  and  the  next  we  bear  from  him,  is  at  the  ancient  walled 

H  Dloa  CaMiiui,  taoarj^  101.  PelreM ;    Plod.  XXXVI.  is.  1  wd  2. 

<*  Iiivy,  Epitome,  l^LES,,  Jin,  "  M.  AqoilliUB  proconaul  excitatum  confeclt." 

M  Biefert,  Italigeh*  SJOownkrieffe,  S.  30.  "  Athenion,  der  naoh  dem  inzwischen 
.«rfolcten  Tode  des  Tryphon,  Kdnlg  der  Sklaven  gewarden  w«r,  tratihm  (Servilitis) 
nit  jroaseir  KtthnJiMit  entgegen  und  schlugihn  «tia  dem  Felde;  nachdem  auch 
d«B  l4ig«r  dee  Serriliuselnmal  genommen  war.  wagtedieeersich  nioht  mehr  zum 
Xampfe  hervor,  nnd  Athenion  konn to  nngehindert  das  land  durohstreifea,  Icaat- 
elle  and  kleinere  Stiidte  einnehmen." 

ft?  Much  obeoujity  enshrondis  both  the  hiBtozy  and  tocography  of  this  jpiace. 
Xivy,  lib.  XXVI.  '2h  apeaks  of  the  place  as  being  obscure.  "  SecHtn  defectLonem 
earum  Hybia  et  Macella  sunt  ignobUoreaqn«  qasedam  aliw."  This  mention  m 
fers  toB.  C.  21.. 
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town  of  Macella  siipplied  with  a  ^sastle  or  oitadeL  It  is 
situated  Boutheastward  of  Segesta  and  not  more,  than  40 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Lilybseum.  Here  he  established 
and  fortified  himself,  B.  G.  101,  the  third  year  of  the  war; 
supplying  his  army  with  the  products  of  the  fruitful  country 
;around  him.**  ■ 

During  this  time  O.  Marius  and  M.  Aquillius  had  been 
elected  consuls  at  Rome,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  full 
-consular  army  to  Sicily  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  war  at 
-once.  Accordingly  Aquillius,  during  the  year  101,  arrived 
in  the  island  with  a  consular  army  consisting  of  a  large  foroe 
of  veteran  Romans  and  other  soldiers.  The  terrible  hand- 
ling which  the  people  of  Sicily  who  had  remained  hostile 
to  Athenion,  had  received,  made  them  eager  to  grasp  this 
new  offer  of  succor ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  large 
numbers  of  the  defeated  fragm^its  of  the  armies  of  LucuUus 
and  Serviiius  were  mastered  in,  swelling  the  consular  army 
to  a  host  Aquillius  proved,  for  the  first  time,  a  match  for 
the  redoubtable  strikers. 

Whether  the  Romans  landed  at  Messana  or  at  the  port  of 
JBgesta  in  the  vicinity  of  Macella  where  the  army  of  Athe- 
nion  lay,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  The  distance  from  the 
Ostia  or  port  of  Rome  by  water,  direct  to  ^gesta,  or  to 
Meesana  is  by  fifty  miles  in  favor  of  a  landing  at  JBgesta; 
and  to  have  gone  by  way  of  Messana  would  have  cost  the 
•consul  a  march  >Qi  150  miles  from  there  to  Macella,  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Scamander,  over  a  country  already  lud 
waste  by  the  army  of  his  foe.  We  cannot  bat  assume  that 
these  two  desperate  generals  met  at,  or  near  Macella ;  for 
Diodorus  tells  us  that  Athenion,  true  to  his  old  resolution 
never  to  let  the  Romans  hem  him  into  a  walled  town, 
inarched  out  in  full  force  to  meet  him,"* 

A  great  battle  was  fought.  When  the  two  chiefs  espied 
«ach  o  iher,  they  rushed  together  in  mortal  duei.^    Athenion, 

M  Ptolemy  the  ancient  geographer  mentions  It  as  being  in  the  interior  of  the 
island.  See  Universal  Geography,  III.  4, 14.  Whereas  Polybius,  I.  24:  iear«  re  r^r 
tK  T^f  Aiyco-'nif  avaxo»pn\<nv  MaKcAAav  iroAiv  icara  K/9aro(  nikov.  This  pllts  the 
place  far  to  the  west  near  Athenion's  possible  birthplace;  Dion  Cassias,  Exe.  104: 
Xwpiov  fie  ri  MaxeAAar  evepxe^  Teix(<ra/«€vo$,  etc.  Sief  ert  imagines  this  to  refer 
to  the  town  in  the  neighborhood  of  Messana. .  Polybins  is  however  right;  bi  proof 
of  which  we  refer  the  critic  to  Arrowsmith's  Orbit  Terrarum  Vetenm.  Ducriptio, 
Xond.  1822. 

6»  "  Athenion  stellte  sioh  dem  Aquillius  in  offener  Feldschlacht  entgegen." 
fiiefert,  S.  30.  Florus,  HI.  19,  but  he  may  have  referred  to  the  sncceesttQ  sieges 
i>y  Aquillius,  of  the  fagitives  after  their  defeat. 

M  Dion  Cassias,  frag.  104. 
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almost  ezaotly  like  Spartacas  at  his  last  and  ^reat  battle  of 
Silaius,  struck  out  for  his  illustrious  antagonist,  determined 
■with  his  own  hand,  to  wreak  vengeance  and  thus  cross  out 
accounts  with  Rome's  highest  and  proudest  source  of  power. 
The  men  were  equally  bra?e  and  gifted  in  the  sabre's  use. 
How  long  the  duel  lasted  is  not  told ;  hut  we  are  distinctly 
informed  that  this  time  it  was  the  slave-king's  turn  to  re- 
<ieive  the  mortal  thrust.'^  Aquillius  was  a  tiger  in  combat 
^nd  though  he  received  heavy  blows  on  the  head  and  in  his 
breast  he  was  the  fortunate  of  the  two  combatants.**  Athe- 
nion,  pierced  and  dying,  fell  bleeding  at  the  consul's  feet. 

Again,  as  at  the  battle  of  Scirthaea,  the  warriors  of  Athe- 
nion  lost  courage  at  the  fall  of  their  beloved  leader,  who 
this  time  was  finished  and  never  rose  to  their  rescue  as  be- 
fore. All  but  a  fragment  of  20,000  wprkingmen  were  killed 
or  taken  prisoners.  These  fled  to  the  mountains  close  at 
hand,  but  were  followed  by  Aquillius  with  so  much  energy 
that  in  two  years  time  they  were  nearly  exterminated. 

Manius  Aquillius  afterwards  wrote  at  Gapua  an  inscrip- 
tion which  is  still  extant  and  quoted  in  the  archaeological 
4M)llection  of  Orelli,  to  the  effect  that  when  he  was  praetor 
in  Sicily  he  had  busied  himself  hunting  down  runaway 
slaves  and  had  returned  to  their  masters  as  many  as  917  ol 
them.**  This  very  interesting  inscription  sheds  a  flame  ol 
corroboratory  light  upon  that  immense  uprising  and  sub- 
.Btantiates  the  history  of  the  affair,  as  we  nave  extracted  it 
fi'om  the  fragments.  It  also  adds  to  history  the  statement 
that  the  Sicilian  slaves  had  reinforcements  from  Italy.** 

The  awful  scenes  of  crucifixion  **  as  in  the  case  of  the  re- 

«  mod..  XXXVI.  z.  1,  which  corresponds  with  Siefert.  S.  80,  '*  Athenlon  Btolltd 
dch  dem  Aquillius  in  ofTener  Feldschlaoht  entgegen,  flelaber  in  derselben  darch 
<kie  Hand  des  Consuls,  der  selbat  an  Kopf  und  Brust  verwundet  wurde." 

tt  Dlod.  XXXVI.  X.  1 .  Kat  wpibi  avrbr  li  r^tv  fiaaiXia  rwv  atravTarui'  'A9)}Wwv« 
-ev/uL^oAwy,  i^pwixov  ayStvA  cvvvr^voro,    Kai  ravroy  /tcy  iptlkw,  avr&c  6*  cc«  ttip 

•s  OreUios,  Inscriptionwm  LaUnariim  CollecHo,  Ko.  8, 808.  "  Biddm  prater  in 
'Sicilia  ftigivos  Italicorum  conquffiisivei  redideique  dominis  DOCCGXVII.'' 

M  Shortly  after  this  war  another  broke  out  in  Italy  which  lasted  some  time; 
l>ut  although  it  was  of  so  much  importance  that  several  of  the  historians  wrote 
valuable  descriptions  of  it  in  their  books,  the  vandals  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  pages  and  we  have  only  some  fragments  left  in  an  almost  iUegible  form.  We 
have  however,  in  chapter  viii.  succeeded  in  picking  out  many  of  the  prominent 
events  of  the  Italian  slave  and  fireedmen  or  tramp  war  of  this  era,  q.  v. 

M  The  evidences  for  this  are  indeed  vague  except  by  inference.  Floras,  IIL 
19,  says  Suppliciium,"  which  with  him  and  LiVy  always  implies  the  worst.  Bat 
that  almost  every  one  of  the  captured  rebcds  was  crucified,  must,  by  implication 
be  accepted  even  almost  without  evidence,  other  than  the  weU-known,  implaca- 
ble, inexorable  Boman  Law,  which  hung  such  malefactors  of  the  servile  race 
vpon  the  ignomioions  crcMs. 
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belHon  60  yeafs  before,  were  now  rehearsed  and  maiij  » 
eaptured  slave  perished  on  the  cross. 

Bot  there  still  remained  at  least  one  strong  man  named 
Satyros  who,  with  the  other  bold  lieutenants  of  Athenion^ 
fell  to  maraading  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  procon- 
snl  prolonged  the  struggle  ••  for  two  years.  Satyros  and 
his  men  were  however,  in  B.  0>  99,  ftH  captured  and  taken 
to  Rome,  nnder  the  promise  solemnly  conferred  by  the 
Roman  general,  that  as  a  condition  of  eapitnlation  they 
should  be  exempt  from  punishment  and  treated  with  honor 
as  prisoners  of  war.  The  perfidious  wretch  had  no  sooner 
gotten  the  prisoners  in  safety  to  Rome,  than  be  offered  them 
to  the  aristocracy  as  the  basis  of  a  great  triumph  or  ovation 
which  he  claimed,  as  an  honor  to  the  hero  who  had  sup- 

{tressed  the  rebellion.  The  poor  creatures  were  dragged 
nto  the  arena  on  a  given  day,  and  told  that  instead  of  lib- 
erty, their  horrible  doom  was  to  amuse  the  ladies  of  Rome 
and  others,  who  for  love  of  show  fVequented  the  amphi* 
theatre  to  view  the  bloody  contests  of  gladiators.  Not 
only  were  they  desrdned  to  this  but  they  must  fight  wild 
beasts  like  slaves.  The  great  auditorium  was  crowded  with 
topectators,  among  whom  beat  true  hearts  tor  humanity  and 
mimess.  A  characteristio  o(  the  great  gladiatoritd  games 
alwaye  had  been  and  still  was  at  that  time,  that  of  demo- 
cracy. All  classes,  rich,  poor,  the  eminent  and  the  lowly 
alike  had  seats;  and  as  there  was  at  that  moment  a  fierce 
war  of  tactics  ra^ng  between  the  labor  organisations  and 
the  aristoeracy  and  as  a  strong  partisanship  existed  against 
Aquiliius  and  every  one  of  the  prsetoi-s  who  had  been  sent 
WBX  against  the  slaves  and  freedmen  %hting  tor  liberty  in 
Sieilj,  it  was  very  natural  that  such  a  party  would  numer- 
oufiiy  attend  the  great  ovation,  if*  for  nothing  more  than  to 
pick  up  points  against  this  aristocrat  whom  they  hated. 

When  the  convicts  arrived  in  chains,  trembling  with 
disappointment  and  broken  hearts  and  like  the  wild  lions, 
tigers  and   hyenas  they  were  to  fight^  found  themselves 

M  Livy,  LXIX.  Bpii.  aiftn.  *'M.  Aqnllliiis  proconmil  in  Sicilis  beUnm  dvfle 
CQUsitatum  confecit.  Marius  was  one  of  the  consals  of  this  year,  and  Diodoma 
tella  ns  that  Aquillias  was  the  other.  l%ls  looks  donbtfal.  Rome  was  at  thai 
znoment  involved  in  the  fierce  agrarian  agitations :  Gl.  id,  "  et  cnm  legem  agra- 
nam  per  vim  tullisset,"  etc.  True,  Livy  may  refer  to  his  proconsolship  as  being 
the  extension  of  his  service  in  Sicily  through  the  next  two  years,  (B.  G.  99),  as 
the  war  did  not  close  for  2  years  alter  the  battle.  Again  this  may  rectify  th» 
discrepancy  in  AqailliuB'  inscription.    See  note  61. 
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tbmst  loose  and  suddenly  given  knives  and  other  weapons, 
they  all  mntually,  in  presence  of  the  great  throng  frenzied 
with  wine,  servoasly  betting,  many  in  anticipation  of  behold- 
ing blood  spurting  from  their  nakv^d  forms,  solemnly  agreed 
to  become  each  others'  mutual  exterminators. 

SatyroB  led  the  mutual  fratricide.  Seizing  their  weapons 
they  rushed  upon  each  other  with  all  the  fury  to  which  they 
had  for  5  years  been  wont.  The  audience  were  thrilled 
and  astonished.  The  heroic  fellows,  one  affcer  another, 
fell,  gashed  and  pierced  with  their  own  daggers;  while 
the  remaining  warriors,  girding  their  courage  by  the  ex- 
citement and  din,  drove  the  knife  deep  into  each  others' 
brave  hearts.  All  bad  fallen  and  lay  gasping,  the  hot  blood 
draining  their  bodies  of  both  spirit  and  vitalitv.  Satyros, 
the  powerful  Greek,  was  still  upon  his  feet.  Without  fal- 
tering he  drove  his  weapon  deep  into  his  own  breast  and  thus 
triumphantly  expired. 

This  magnificent  stroke  of  courage  recoiled  badly  against 
the  perfidious  Aquillius  who  had  treacherously  lied  them 
out  of  their  lives.  The  word  rang  out  that  the  glory  of 
these  brave  men's  fall  was  infinitely  grander  than  that  of 
the  wretch  whose  vanity  was  to  be  puffed  by  an  ovation." 
A  reaction  then  and  there  set  in  against  the  fellow  and  one 
L.  Fufius,  soon  afterwards  brought  suit  against  him  for  ex> 
tortion  and  malfeasance  which  was  so  energetically  pressed 
that  the  great  orator  Antonius  had  to  be  engaged  to  save 
his  life.  He  was  retained  for  the  trial  and  succeeded  only 
by  seizing  Aquillius,  and  tearing  open  nis  clothing  during 
an  impassioned  gush  of  eloquence,  and  exhibiting  to  the  peo- 
ple the  wounds  which  he  had  actually  received  in  tiie  duel 
with  Athenion  at  the  battle  before  Macella.*®  But  even  this 
did  not  save  the  fellow's  life ;  for  where  there  lurks  an  enemy 
in  public  opinion  there  also  lurks  a  means.  Aquillius  who 
afterwards  fell  a  prisoner  to  Mithridates  was  taken  to  Fer- 
gamus  and  in  a  horrible  manner  was  tied  back  down  upon 
a  stone  and  held  there  while  the  gold  melters  poured  a  la- 
dle full  of  melted  gold  down  his  throat •• 

67  Viele  melnten,  gr'bsser  eei  der  Bnbm  der  GefaUenen  als  dar  Bnlun  dei 
ttberlebenden  Siegers."  SieiUseht  Sklavenkriege,  S.  31. 

M  lirj,  EpiUtme  to  book  LXX.  "  Cum  M.  AqnilUfts  de  peoaniis  repetnndis 
canaxn  diceret,  ipse  judicea  rogare  noluit.  M.  Antoniua.  qui  proeoperorabat, 
tanicam  a  pectore  ejua  disQidit,  ut  bonestas  oicatrioea  oatenderet,  indubitantiur 
ftbfloXiiiiOS  Afiit " 

•9  Pliny,  Nat.  H%tt,  XXXIII.  14.  "Neo  jam  Qniritinin  aliqno.  sed  nniyerso 
nomine  ^mano  intami,  rex  Mitbridates  Aqailio  duci  capto,  aarum  in  os  Intudit ' 
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Laoallus  and  Servilius,  the  prfletors  whom  Atbemon  had 
defeated  and  driven  Irom  Sicily,  as  we  have  related,  were 
alto  boih  accused  of  robbery  and  malfeasance  in  office  and 
banished  from  Borne  into  perpetiud  exile.^ 

10  It  it  luurcUy  to  be  wondered  at  that  early  commentftton  misnndentand  the 
true  principles  involved  in  thi«  great  war,  or  that  thev  misapply  the  true  itets 
in  the  case.  Both  Oranier  and  O'Brien  fail  to  oomprenend  at  all  that  there  ex- 
isted a  socialistLC  cult  of  great  but  Be<;ret  influence  which  had  a  powerfal  effeofc 
upon  the  minds  of  the  men  involved  in  all  those  troubles.  Oranier,  HisUAre  des 
Claua  Ouxritret,  p.  496,  characterizes  them  as  "  bandits/'  as  foUows:  "Un  trait 
fort  ceract6riatiqae,  et  qui  ftit  commun  &  Eunus  et  i  Ath6nlon,  c'est  qu'en  se  r6- 
voltant  ilftu*eurent  ni  Tun  ni  I'autre  I'id^e  d'abohr  Teeclavage  et  d'itauir  Ttoditfi. 
A  peine  an  milieu  de  lears  armies,  ila  ae  hat^rent  d'oublier  qu'ils  avaient  le  cou 
peU  par  la  chaine,  et  de  go&ter  aveo  d^lices  les  prerogatives  de  la  seigneurie, 
D'abord,  ce  qui  est  facile  a  croire,  les  oh&teaux,  les  Tillages,  les  viBes,  forent  mis 
«u  piUage."  Bo  Mr.  James  Bronterre  O'Brien,  an  honest  and  kind-hearted  wzltar 
who  devoted  his  life  to  his  fellow-men,  amid  nersecntions,  likewise  misunder- 
stands the  ancients.  He  says  {BiM,  Progreu  and  PkoMi  qf  Human  Slavery,  p.  81), 
apeaking  of  upholding  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  that  in  these  conflicts  **  there 
was  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  harsh  conduct  of  masters  and  the  violation  of 
workhouse  rules  were  the  motive  power  of  each  revolt."  The  fact  is  that  the 
workhouses  he  mentions  were,  as  we  have  shown,  dungeons,  often  underground 
and  intolerable  hells :  and  those  poor  people  were  chained  down  in  them,  and 
in  the  morning  marched  in  chains  to  the  fields.  The  systematiied  workhouses 
with  which  these  writdrs  become  confounded,  were  those  of  the  later  Augustan 
age.  To  get  into  the  ergoiMum  of  Sicily  or  Italy  before  the  emperors,  was  a  ser- 
ious thing,  and  we  know  of  no  rules  whatever  in  Sicily  restricting  the  master's 
will.  He  could  kill  liis  slave  or  keep  him  without  rule.  Mr.  O'Brien  and  M. 
Granier  de  Caasagnac  are  both  entirely  wrong  in  saying  that  there  was  neithet 
premeditation  nor  purpose  in  thesd  great  revolts.  They  charge  against  Eunus 
and  Athenion  that  '*  they  began  forthwith  to  ape  the  pomp  and  the  circumstanca 
of  their  oppressors."  Every  action  of  Eunus  and  of  Athenion  on  the  contrary, 
was  incontestably  pre-determined;  and  the  flre-spiiting  prestigiation  of  Euuus 
and  Satyros,  as  well  as  the  purple  and  silver  staff  of  Athenion,  were  indispensa- 
ble to  inspire  their  uncouth,  -uperstitious  soldiers  with  feeUngs  of  awe  and  rsT> 
erence,  necessary  to  order  and  discipUns.   In  flM^  this  was  the  key  to  their  sno- 
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SPARTACUS. 

THE  IRASCIBLE   PLAN  TESTED  ON  AN 
ENORMOUS  SCALR 

BuDEy  VidssirnpBS  and  Fall  of  a  Great  0eneral*-*The  Strike  of 
the  Gladiators— G-rievanoes  that  led  to  the  Trouble — Growth 
of  Slavery  through  Usurpation  of  the  Land  by  the  arrogant 
Optimates — What  is  kuown  of  Spartacus  before  being  Sold 
into  Slavery — Bolt  of  the  78  Gladiators  from  the  ErgastuLwm 
of  Lentulus  at  Capua — Escape  of  the  Runaways — How  they 
seized  Weapons — ^v  esuvius — First  Battle — ^Battle  of  the  Oliffs 
— Rout  of  Clodius — Second  Battle— Destruction  of  K  Fr»to- 
rian  Army — ^Battle  of  the  Mineral  Baths — Great  Increase  of 
the  Rebel  Force — ^From  a  petty  Strike  it  assumes  the  Propor- 
tions of  Revolution— Fourth  BaUle ;  Hilt  to  Hilt  with  Va- 
rinius — Destruction  of  the  Main  Army  of  the  Romans — Win- 
ter Quarters  of  Spartacus  at  Metapontem — Honor,  Di9cipline 
and  Temperance  of  the  Workingmen — Proofe  by  Pliny  and 
Phitarch->-Goalition  with  the  Organized  Laborers  of  Italy — 
Uses  of  Gold  and  other  Ornaments  Forbidden-  -Wine  Ban- 
ished— Great  Nambers  Employed  in  the  Armories  of  Sparta- 
cus— Fifth  Battle— Battle  of  Mt  Garganus — Ambuscade  of 
Arrius — Overthrow  and  Death  of  Orixus — Sixth  Battle — 
Spartacus  Destroys  the  Consular  Army  of  Ponlicola — Sev- 
enth Battle — Great  Conflict  of  the  River  Po — Overthrow  of 
Cassius  and  Defeat  of  the  10,000  Romans — Spartacus,  now 
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Terror  of  the  Romans — ^Ninth  Battle — ^Mutina — ^Proconsul 
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of  Diplomacy  cause  their  final  Ruin — Tenth  Battle— Soaling^ 
of  the  Six  Mile  Ramparts  by  Spartacns — Battle  of  Oroton — 
Destruction  of  the  Seceders,  Granicus  and  Castas — Obstinate 
Fighting — Spartacus  arrives  and  checks  the  Carnage — Pe- 
telia,  the  Eleventh  Battle — Victory — Twelfth  Battle ;  Silarns 
— Last  and  most  Bloody  Encounter — Spartacus,  stabbing  his 
Horse,  Rushes  sword  drawn,  in  search  of  Grassns — Heaps 
of  the  elain — Dying  like  a  King — End  of  the  War — The  great 
SuppUcium — Pompey  and  Craosus,  emulous  of  meagre  Hon- 
ors— Inhuman  Cruelties — Awful  Wreaking  of  Vengeance  on 
the  Cross — Dangling  Bodies  of  6,000  Crucified  Workingmen 
along  the  Appian  W^y — Thousands  of  Others  crucified — Ut- 
ter Failure  of  the  Irascible  Flan  of  Deliverance. 


As  physical  science  informs  ns  of  convulsions  in  nature 
called  by  geologists,  the  Permian  age  which  brought  the 
palseo^oic  era  to  an  end  and  left,  after  its  prodigious  up- 
heavals, the  calm  in  which  we  live,  so  historical  fragments 
and  paldeographs  inform  us  of  great  social  cataclysms  im- 
mediately preceding  the  immense  calm  that  began  to  en- 
velop human  society  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  rooted 
into  it  by  the  visit  and  labors  of  Jesus.  The  desperate  so- 
cial upheaval  here  referred  to— the  last  in  the  line — was 
that  of  the  gladiators  under  Spartacus,  B.  C.  74-70. 

In  introducing  this  mighty  conflict  of  Spartacus — the 
greatest  and  last  of  all  the  ancient  struggles  coming  inta 
our  categories  of  the  **  irascible "  against  the  *  concupis- 
cent," and  undertaken  by  labor,  in  its  plan  of  salvation 
from  the  horrors  of  slavery  and  suffering — we  find  it  nec- 
essary to  sketch  an  outline  of  the  condition  which  matters 
were 'in  during  the  century  preceding  the  advent  of  Jesus, 
who  was  the  next  reformer  in  chronological  order. 

Of  all  the  methods  of  systematic  cruelty  practiced  upon 
the  aneient  lowly,  that  of  the  gladiatoriiekl  games  excelled ; 
and  it  is  our  duty,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  see  the 
whole  truth  laid  bare,  which  actuated  this  rebellion,  to 
quote  a  few  specimen  descriptions  of  that  ferocious 
amusement,  from  the  authors  and  the  slabs.  Athenseus, 
quoting  the  lost  work  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  describes 
in  unmistakable  language,  the  horrible  custom  common 
at  that  time.  He  says  it  was  a  common  thing  for  rich 
men  to  invite  guests  to  dinner  and  after  the  wine  and 
other  intoxicating  stimulants  began  to  madden  them,  to 
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introduce  gladiators  into  some  ring  or  private  amphithe- 
atre. As  these  poor  creatures,  driven  by  the  foreman  to 
£ght,  cut  each  others'  throats,  boisterous  applause  and 
laughter  at  the  scene  were  indulged  in.  Sometimes  beau- 
tifid  women  were  thus  forced  to  attack  and  butcher 
€ach  other  in  the  same  manner  as  the  men.  Large 
«ums  of  money  were  paid  for  these  innocent  victims,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  toy  with  this  inhuman  passion 
in  the  male  and  female  guests,  for  beholding  atrocities  of 
this  ghastly  nature  while  they  wallowed  in  inebriate  and 
lascivious  beastliness.  Often  small  children  were  driven 
naked  into  the  arena,  given  knives,  and  forced,  for  the 
amusement  of  these  truculent  nobles,  to  struggle  in  the 
awful  qualms  of  danger  and  death  until  the  little  innocents, 
one  or  more,  fell  dying  in  their  bath  of  blood.* 

Gladiatorial  games,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  chapter, 
on  amusements,  were  the  real  origin  of  wakes ;  and  of  this 
we  possess  the  evidence  of  Valerius  Maximus.  Some  264 
years  before  Christ,  two  brothers  named  Marcus  and 
J>ecimus  Brutus,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  a  lord  of  a 
gens,  possessing  slaves,  held  in  his  honor  and  at  his  fun- 
eral, a  gladiatorial  combat.  There  being  no  amphitheatre 
at  that  early  date,  the  Forum  Boarium  was  used,  and  a 
permit  was  granted  by  the  city.  Appius  Claudius  and 
M.  Fulvius  were  the  consuls.*  One  need  not  wonder  that 
a  licence  was  granted  to  butcher  workingmen  by  a  mons- 
ter like  Appius  Claudius.    He  hated  them  and  was  strug- 


1  Schambach,  Der  Italitthe  SUavencvuiiiand,  S.  7-^,  quotes  in  proof  of  tblti 
olftUB  Damasceoas,  indirectly  as  follows:  '*In  dem  gewaltigen  Geschichts- 
werke  des  Nicolaus  Damascenns  wnrde  der  Sklayenkrieg  in  110,  Bnchs  gehan- 


NicolauB  Damascenas,  indirectly  as  follows:  '*In  dem  gewaltigen  Geschichts- 

*  $8  NicolauB  Damascenns  wnrde  der  Sklayenkrieg  in  110,  Bnche  gehan- 

<delt>  aos  dem  uns  bei  Athen.  IV,  pag.  163  F,  (fragm.  84  bei  Mttller  fragm,  hist. 

I.  pag.  417)  ein Fragment  erhalten  ist,  welches  in  der  von  M,  gegebenen 


raec.  III. 
bteinlschc 

friecbiechen  Textes  bier  gene,  roiee 
eripateticae  sectae  pbilosopbns,  libro  hi^toriamm  decimo  snpra  centesimam 


Saec.  ill.  pag.  4i7)  einjrragm( 
teinlschen  Uebersetznng,  die  ich  der  AllgemainTerstfindlichkeit  wegen  itatt  des 
riecbiecben  Textes  bier  gebe.  folgendermassen  lantet:  Micolans  Damascenns, 


Bomanos  scribit  inter  coenandnmgladiatornmparia  committere  solitos,  bis  ver- 
bis :  gladiatomm  antem  spectacala  non  solum  in  publicis  conventibns  et  amphi- 
tbeatris  ednnt  Bomani,  invecto  ab  Etruscis  more,  sed  etiam  inter  epnlas.  Itaqne 
amicos  ad  coenam  invitant  interdnm.  tnm  ut  alia,  turn  ut  duo  trtave  gladiatomm 
paria  dimicantia  ils  ezbibeant.  Igitnr  postqnam  vino  ac  daptbus  sese  ingnrgita- 
runt.  introdaci  Jnbent  gladiatores;  quorum  nbi  quis  jugulatur,  universi  convivae 
piaulunt  eo  ppectaculo  exbilarati.  Quidem  etiam  in  testamento  Jussit  mulieres 
loruiobas,  quas  emerat,  f erro  inter  sa  dimioare ;  alius  item  pneros  impuberee, 
qnos  in  deliciis  habuerat  Sedpopulus  eam  atrocitatem  detestatus  testameutum 
eomm  irritum  esse  Jussit.  Das  Oanze  macht  den  Eindruck,  als  babe  es  sur  Mo- 
tivirang  des  Aufstandes  gedient.'* 

*  Valerius  Maximus,  De  3pactaeuli»,  7;  "GladiatoriummunnsprlmumRomss 
datum  est  in  foro  boarlo,  Ap.  Olaadio,  M.FulvloCoss.  dederant  M.  A  D.  BrutI, 
fuBebri  memoria  patris  chie.ef  honorando.  Atbletarum  certameniM.  Seaun 
tractum  est  munibcentia. " 
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gling  to  Buppreas  them  and  their  tmioiui  eTen  at  that  earlj 
time.  Thyse,  who  arranged  the  Lugdunmn  edition  of 
Valerius  Maximus,  adds  that  slaves  were  sacrificed  on  fa* 
neral  occasions  of  such  men.*  The  origin  then  is  fetish 
and  belongs  to,  and  must,  like  many  other  inhuman  rites, 
and  practices,  be  charged  to  religion. 

As  an  instance  that  gladiators  were  the  game  of  priest* 
and  priestcraft  not  only  at  Rome,  but  even  in  North 
America  among  the  less  ancient  Aztecs,  we  may  cite  Ban- 
croft, on  the  Nahuas.  He  says,  speaking  of  the  feast  of 
Xipe:  **The  next  day  another  batch  of  prisoners  called 
oavantiy  whose  top  hair  had  been  shaved,  were  brought 
out  for  sacrifice.  In  the  meantime  a  number  of  young 
men  also  named  tototecti,  began  a  gladiatorial  game,  a  bur- 
lesque on  the  real  combat  to  follow,  dressing  themselves 
in  the  skins  of  the  flayed  (human)  victims." 

The  story  of  these  victims  is  told  on  the  preceding  pag«. 
as  follows:  ''Let  us  now  proceed  with  the  feast  of  Aipe. 
We  left  a  part  of  the  doomed  victims  on  their  way  to 
death.  Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  temple  each  one  is 
led  in  turn  to  the  alter  of  sacrifice,  seized  by  the  grim,, 
merciless  priests,  and  thrown  upon  the  stone;  the  high- 
priest  draws  near,  the  knife  is  lifted,  there  is  one  great 
cry  of  agony,  a  shuffle  of  feet  as  the  assistants  are  swayed 
to  and  fro  by  the  death-struggles  of  their  victim,  then  all 
is  silent  save  the  mutterings  of  the  high-priest  as  high  in 
air  he  holds  the  smoking  heart,  while  from  far  down  be- 
neath oomes  a  low  hum  of  admiration  from  the  thousands 
of  upturned  f  aces.^ 

This  picture  almost  exactly  corresponds  with  the  glad- 
iatorial horrors  of  the  time  of  Spartacus  at  Rome,  Capua 

iThyali,  JboowiondoaZu^.  2la<a«oriMisl651:  "Gladiatoram  miinns.  OriM 
Gladiatorom  a  re  fanebri:  exemplnm  ab  Betrascis,  At  fortaese  Hetrasci  ipaii. 
Gnecia.  Undecunqaeezemplomtcauaatamen  and  origoitmus.  NamquoDiam 
olim  animaa  defanctorum  hnmano  «angaiBe  propitiari  creditum  erat.  captivoa 
▼d  alto  ingenio  aeryoa  mercati  in  ezseqaiiB  immolabant.  Postea  placait  impie- 
ti^nm  volnptate  adambrare:  Itaqae  daoa  ^raverant,  armis  quibas  tanc  et  oual- 
it«r  poteraat  waditoa,  mox  edicto  die  feriarum,  apad  tumuloB  erogabant.  Ii»« 
moneris  origo.  Atque  Gladiatores  illi  a  boati  cineribas  Bastuarii  dicti.  LipHut. 
.  QladUUorivm  nNmtu.  Vulgo,  gladiatoram,  quod  gladiatorium  Livio  aliisque  di- 
citnr :  non  enlm  gladiatorum  munasUlud  erat,  aedcyuB  qai  gladiatores  pagnantea* 
popuio  ezhibebat."    pp.  170^171. 

4  Bancroft,  NaJtint  Raca,  Vol  II,  pp .  868-869.  These  horrors  were  extracted 
from  tht  histories  of  Las  Casas,  Clavigero,  Gomorra  and  others.  The  Christiana- 
were  fnrioas  against  the  practice  and  broke  it  up.  for  which  they  have  been 
maligned.  There  seems  indeed  no  doubt  that  in  breaking  it  up  they  committed 
faults ;  but  the  great  anti-slavery  movement  of  Las  Casas.  which  warred  against 
•very  cruelty,  freed  Mexico  from  these  two  pests  long  ago. 
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and  htindredg  of  proytxicial  towns  all  over  Italy.    Where 
history  fails  the  inscriptions  come  to  the  front  with  theii 
irrepressible  language,  making  up  the  gaps.    These  ar* 
seemingly  innumerable.    A  peculiiur  character  resembling 
the  Qreek  theta  expresses  the  violent  death  of  the  gladi^i 
tor  mentioned  on  the  slab.     Orelli's  catalogue  entitled  Re 
Scenica  teems  with  them.*    As  a  rule  they  may  be  consid 
ered  epitaphs;    for  after  the  dead  gladiator  had  beet 
dragged  off  the  sands  his  body  was  generally  given  up  tc 
his  friends,  some  of  whom  were  organized  in  the  numer 
ous  unions,  and  hence  the  occasional  laudatory  words  oi. 
his  character,  his  affection  for  his  family,  his  skill  in  tht 
use  of  weapons. 

But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  these  poor  peo 
pie  had  a  mutual  or  reciprocatoiy  terror  of  these  scenes 
which  were  almost  sure  to  terminate  only  with  their  lives 

When  M.  Valerius  LfiBvinus  died  B.  C.  200,  his  som 
forced  fifty  of  the  old  man's  slaves  to  hegore  his  grav» 
with  their  blood.  Flaminius,  25  years  later,  on  the  occa 
sion  of  his  father's  death,  caused  74  gladiators  who  ha j 
been  hired  for  the  service,  to  baUn  with  their  blood  hii 
ghost  about  to  be  deposited  under  the  sacred  hearth.  Th< 
emperor  Trajan  once  ordered  a  vast  gladiatorial  orgii 
lasting  123  days.    Not  less  than  10,000  gladiators  wer« 

8  OreDiot,  IfucriptUmum  LaHnarium  Sdeetarvm  OoUeoUo,  Not.  2.591.    "  Po«i 

•ttiit.  Syrns,  lAntota  ad  Aram  Fortnarum at>i  negotiatorem  fa&ilht 

riadiatorin  habea ;  2^66ii  is  a  slab  on  wnieh  are  lettered  certain  data  aboat  on« 
Cornelias  Frontin  ;  liow  he  won  liberty  at  the  great  games  and  liberty  for  htt 
children.    It  was  foaod  on  the  Appian  Way  and  catalogaed  by  Mur.  No.  620,  4 . 
2,654;  2,656  is  one  of  which  considerable  mention  has  been  made:  **In8crip 
tlonei  cladiatoriSB  in  Opere  musivo  RomsB  aeserrato  apnU  Marini,  Atti.  1,  p 
165.'*   It  is  two  inscriptions  In  one,  recording  the  death  by  the  steel  of  botn 
*' Astianax.  ylcit.  Kalendto '  death ),  A  stlanax,  Kalendio  (death  or  killed  >.    Quibw 
pngnantibus  Simmachos  ferram  Matemas  habilis  misit."   So  No.  2,566,  remark 
ab^  inscriptions  discovered  at  Pompeii,  showing  that  gladiators  fought  wit! 
wild  beasts     Romenelli,  Vioffffioa  PompeU,  Kome*  I,  p.  82.    Another  (No  2,545> 
teUs  in  the  words  of  an  epitaph,  more  than  a  chapter  of  history.    A  gladiator  ha« 
fonght  eight  times  in  these  games  oetore  he  fell,  and  ao  skillfnlly  had  he  dee 
patched  his  fellow  adveraarles  whom  the  *^'tterB  nad  pitted  against  him  tiiat  b» 
received  floral  decorations  and  much  applause.   But  we  have  not  space  to  meu 
tion  more  than  a  few  of  the  extremely  nnmeroos  specimens.    As  to  the  average 
Tears  which  gladiators  lived  we  find  these  data  carefully  figtired  by  Schambad 
from  the  inscriptions  of  Orelli  as  follows :  '^Ueber  seln  Alter  "  (meaning  the  a^iL 
of  Spartacns) '' ist  nns  2war  von  den  Alten  nichts  berichtet;  trotadem  macb 
dieserPoAct  nochnicht  die  grbaten  Schwierigkeiten.    Bas  man  zu  i^echteit 
vorwiegend  Lente  in  jnngen  oder  mittleren  Lebensjahren  wShlte,  let  naiUrlich 
die  erhaltenen  Sepnlcralinschriften  aaf  gefalienen  Fechter  beetatigen  dies.    Wt 
flnden  in  den  Inacr.  lat.  ed  Haffenb.  et  Orelli  folgende  Todesjahre  veraeichnet 
22  (nr.  2,572),  27  (nr.  2.592),  8o  (nr.  2,571),  16  (nr.  2,590).  und  schwerlict 
wild  das  anletat  sngegebene  Leben^jalur  dfters  tlberscluitten  sein     Wir  werdtti 
also  Bicht  weitfehigeben,  wennwir  ans  Spartaons  als  einen  Maun  swischea 
80  and  40  vorstellen/'    itaM^cAer  SkUiv€mitftt(Mdt  8. 16-16. 
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obliged  to  fight  and  die  in  the  combat  for  the  worse  than 
beastly  gratification  of  that  degenerate  humanity. 

At  Capua,  Pompeii,  Frseneste,  Ravenna,  Alexandria  in 
upper  Etruria,  even  in  Oaul  and  among  the  Germans, 
these  games  of  gladiatorial  carnage  were  fashionable. 
Commodus  upheld  them,  Domitian  extended  them,  and 
finally,  and  to  their  shame  be  it  said,  even  the  Christians 
themselves  left  the  noble  principles  and  precepts  of  their 
master  and  for  the  paltry  baubles  of  adulation  and  of  im- 
perial favor,  fell  back  into  the  ghastly  heathenism  of  the 
amphitheatre.'  But  fortunately  for  future  civilization^ 
this  did  not  occur  until  the  cult  of  the  so-called  early 
Christians  had  firmly  taken  root  among  workingmen,  the 
terrible  system's  victims ;  and  even  to  this  day  it  is  this 
element  that  alone  is  manfully  fighting  and  resisting  cruelty. 

De  Quincey,  in  his  characteristic  language,  tells  the 
story  of  Caligula  who  took  dehght  in  feeding  the  wild  ani- 
mals of  the  amphitheatres  with  the  quivering  fiesh  of  hu- 
man beinga  He  brings  his  story  in,  incidentally,  as  aa 
instance  as  follows: 

^  On  some  occasion  it  happened  that  a  dearth  prevailed, 
either  generally  of  cattle,  or  of  such  cattle  as  were  used 
for  feeding  the  wild  beasts  reserved  for  the  bloody  exhibi- 
tions of  the  amphitheatre.  Food  could  be  had  and  per- 
haps at  no  very  exorbitant  price,  but  on  terms  somewhat 
higher  than  the  ordinary  market  price.  A  slight  excuse 
served  with  Caligula  for  acts  the  most  'monstrous.  In- 
stantly repairing  to  the  public  jails  and  causing  all  the 
prisoners  to  pass  in  review  before  him  custodiarum  seriem 
recognoacens^  he  pointed  to  two  bald-headed  men,  and  or- 
dered that  the  whole  file  of  the  intermediate  persons  should 
be  marched  off  to  the  dens  of  the  wild  beasts.  *  Tell  them 
off'  said  he,  'from  the  bald  man  to  the  bald  man.'  Yet 
these  were  prisoners  committed,  not  for  punishment,  but 
trial."' 

From  the  earliest  times  of  which  history  gives  any  record, 
brigandage  or  marauding  was  not  only  common  but  in 
many  countries  quite  popular.'   It  was  the  natural  Outcome 

•  Gnhl  and  Eoner.  lAft  of  Ike  Greeks  and  Romania  pp.  664-566. 

T  De  Qnincy,  Ancient  Histories  and  AfUiquitieStpp  88-9. 

8  Carey.  Frinc*ples  of  SocUU  Science,  Vol.  I  p.  139.  Kent  is  original  brigand* 
age  differentiated  by  refinement.  *'  (Opportunity  makef  the  robber,  and  the  most 
darins:  among  them  becomes  the  leader  of  the  band.    One  by  one,  the  people 
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of  the  competitire  system,  forcmg  the  patrieiaiis  or  gen$ 
families  of  high-bom  i^nli^  to  co-operate  with  each  other, 
and  in  Greece,  to  form  interproteotive  fratries,  in  Rome, 
curies*  which  may  be  regarded  as  first  eTidences  of  that 
differentiation  that  made  nations  out  of  isolated  familie&^ 
Much  of  this  marauding  spirit  was  the  result  of  their 
abuse  practiced  against  slaves  whose  intelligent  sensibili- 
ties to  maltreatment  they  little  understood.  Although 
those  slaves  had  neither  social  or  political  liberty  they 
had  minds  and  strong  physical  vitahty.^^  These  they  of- 
ten used  in  self  defense.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  them 
to  take  control  of  their  own  lives,  escape  into  the  mount- 
ains whose  caverns  and  jungles  afforded  them  protection, 
and  organize  nightly  expeditions  against  those  whom  they 
considered  their  common  foe.  Some  of  them  became  bold 
and  chivalrous  bandits.  Only  on  extremely  rare  occasions 
does  their  history  appear  in  the  writings  of  the  chroni- 
clers of  their  times  probably  because  of  the  contempt  for 
them  as  being  mere  property,  which  was  entertained  by 
the  ruling  society,  whose  interests  the  historians  were  c^- 
ten  forced  to  serve. 

Historians  were  mostly  of  the  aristocratic  or  noble 
stock ;  becaose,  as  their  business  was  to  record  the  deeds 
of  heroes,  the  laboring  race  was  considered  too  insignifi^ 
cant  to  do  that  work.  So  in  earlier  times  soldiers  were 
of  nobler  stock  than  workingmen,  for  the  same  reason. 
Thus  we  find  in  almost  every  instance,  th^t  historians 
were  of  noble  blood,  while  sculptors,  architects,  poets  and 
teachers  were  descendents  from  the  slaves." 

who  desire  to  live  by  their  own  labor  are  plundered ;  and  thae  are  they  who  pre- 
fer the  work  of  plunder  enabled  to  p&»^  their  time  in  dissipation.  The  leader 
divides  the  spoil,  ana  with  its  help  is  enabled  to  augment  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers ,  and  tnus  to  enlarge  the  spnere  or  his  depredations.  With  the  gradual  in- 
•crease  of  the  little  community,  he  is  led,  however,  to  comma te  with  them  for  a 
certain  share  of  their  prodnce,  which  he  calls  rent,  or  tax  or  taiUe." 

>  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  geiOes  or  gentiles  which  we  designate 
the  gens  families,  see  Morgan's  Ancient  Society,  Chapter  II,  pp.  62>70. 

10  Florns.  lib.  Ill,  cap.  20.  tl,  (Fisher)  denies  this,  unable  to  understand  the 
possibility  of  equality  by  merit.  **  Nam  etsi  ipsi  (meaning  slaves  as  compared 
with  gladiators)  per  fortunam  in  omnia  obnoxii ;  tamen  quasi  secundum  homi- 
oum  genus  sunt."    (Note  C). 

11  Fnstel  de  Coulanges,' La  OiU  Antique,  p.  118,  chap.  X.  "La signification 
▼raie  Aefamilia  est  propriety :  elle  d^signe  le  champ,  la  maison,  I'argent,  les  eB> 
claves,  etc."    The  word  thus  developed  politically  and  covered  cities  andnations. 

I'^Granier,  Hittoxre  des  Clcuses  OuvriereSy  chap.  XVI.  Also  chap.  XI,  pp.  248- 
S44;  Lncian,  Somntum^  f.  6-9:  Consult  Dramann  s  remaxkB  Arbeiter  und  Com- 
munitten  in  Qriechenland  und  Smn,,  S.  29-80.  Miller,  Origin  of  Ranks,  chap.  VI. 
p.  2t8 :  **The  ancient  institution  by  which  every  one  who  is  able  to  bear  arms 
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Among  the  most  remafkftble  of  the  worMngmen  of  an* 
oient  days  whose  genius  revolted  'into  rebellion  against 
the  servile  condition,  was  Spartacus.  Judging  from  piece-^ 
meal  evidence,  scantily,  and  we  might  also  say,  stingily 
announced  by  the  historians  of  his  time,  the  deeds  of 
Spertacus,  for  valor,  for  success,  for  magnitude,  and  for 
the  terror  they  struck  into  the  hearts  of  the  proud  Bom- 
ans,  were  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  of  Hannibal  The 
more  our  investigation  of  the  darkened  facts  reveals  the 
sagacity  and  purity  of  this  man,  the  more  profound  be- 
comes the  respect  and  the  more  intense  the  admiration 
for  him  bj  all  true  lovers  of  gallantry  and  freedom.  In 
fact,  there  are  interests  astir  in  the  human  breast  which 
must  lead  to  a  more  searching  acquaintance  with  the 
fountains  at  the  social  penetralia  of  the  times,  that  bubbled 
forth  under  his  terrible  hand  and  shook  the  social  and  po* 
litical  world  from  center  to  surface,  paling  the  senators 
and  tribunes  at  Bome. 

Spartacus  was,  in  all  respects  a  workingman.  He  had 
DO  ornamental  initials  attached  to  his  name,  such  as  be- 
token any  claim  to  privileged  ancestry.  It  was  simply 
Spartacus.^ 

is  required  to  appear  In  the  field  at  hia  own  charge."  Thia  of  Itself  preclndea 
the  lowly  who  have  no  each  economical  means,  from  being  soldiers,  and  showa 
the  entire  absence  in  the  early  ages,  of  the  now  prevailing  socialistic  mode  of 
levying  and  supporting  armies  by  the  state.  See  also  Gnhi  and  Koner,  lAft  oj 
tte  GnOa  and  tUmami :  '*  The  contempt  againat  trades  ezpreased  by  Cicero  is  for* 
ther  illustrated  by  the  fact  of  tradesmen  being  with  few  exceptions  debarred  ftrom 
■erving  in  the  legions ; "  Drumann,  Idem,  SOmiaeher  AbadmiU,  8. 106,  sq.  Diehter, 
tonfirma  the  stmnenta  that  poets,  artists  and  other  workers  were  of  the  lowly 
claas. 

u  Flor.^in,  20, 1.  «*BeUnm  Spartaeo  duee  concitatam  oao  nomine  ampel* 
lem  nescio."  Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  vol.  lY,  p.  102,  Harpers'  ed.,  nies, 
because  hia  deeds  were  of  so  prodigious  a  magnitude,  to  make  him  a  member  or 
a  nobie  family  of  the  Spttrtocids ;  but  the  name  he  trumps  up  to  serve  thia  silly 
conceit  is  not  Spartacus  all :  it  was  Spardokos,  and  the  family  was  far  from  the 
home  of  our  hero  while  the  time  of  their  career  was  equally  distant.  Mommsen's 
eiEact  words  translated  are :  "•  Spartacus,  perhaps  a  scion  of  the  noble  family  of 
the  Spartocida  which  attained  even  to  royal  honors  in  its  Thracian  home  and  in 
PanticapflBum,  had  served  among  the  Thmclan  auxiliaries  in  the  Boman  army» 
had  deserted  and  gone  as  a  brigand  to  the  mountains^  and  had  been  there  recap- 
tured and  destined  for  the  gladiatorial  games."  Schambach  makes  this  vaeueiy 
conjectural,  and  succeeds  only  in  repeating  the  well-known  fact  that  in  Thrace 
the  name  Sportoz,  Sportokos  and  Spardokas  was  about  as  common  as  our  name 
Smith.  He  says,  (ItaUtehe  Sklavenauf^and,  S.  15) :  ^  Oass  Spartacus  von  Oeburt 
ein  Thraker  gewesen,  darin  stimmen  alle  Nachrichten  ttberein ;  Plutarch  fQgt 
soch  hinzu,  er  habe  einem  Nomadenstamme  angehbrt.  Sine  thraklsche  Staat 
dieichen  Namens  wird  von  Stephanus  von-Byzanz,  s.  v.  erwShnt  *  ans  Thuc.  II, 
lOl  lemen  wir  einen  Glied  dee  odrystschen  Kbnighauses  kennen.  das  den  Namea 
TiirapSoKos  fUhrt.  Durch  luBChriften  und  Mttnsen  i^t  uns  l>ezeugt,  da«  in  dem 
bosporanischen  Herrscherhauae  der  name  2iraproKo«  df ters  vorkam.  VsL  Bdckh 
Corp.  inscr.  gr.  II,  91.  M&glich,  das  such  nnser  Spartacus  in  seiner  Helmat  den 
Bang  einea  BKaptUngs  schon  bekleidet  hat.*' 
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Like  all  other  prominent  persons  without  the  prestige 
of  high  rank  to  build  from,  Spartacus  rose  bj  his  own 
genius.  He  arose  amongst  his  fellow  slaves  in  the  year 
74  before  Christ.  This  was  precisely  the  time  corresponcl- 
ing  with  the  movement  of  tne  Roman  Senate  to  supprek;^ 
the  right  of  organization ;  ^^  and  serves  as  additional  evi* 
dence  that  the  suppression  of  organization  among  work* 
ing  people  was  followed  by  a  great  struggle.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  Spartacus  appears  to  have  been  sixteen  years 
before  the  law  was  passed  suppressing  the  ancient  right 
of  organization."  It  seems  evident,  that  threats  against 
the  Ju8  coeundi,  or  law  permitting  free  organization,  were,, 
at  the  time  Spartacus  makes  his  appearance,  being  pushed, 
with  great  fury  by  the  nobility,  on  the  sHm  pretext  that 
they  were  corrupting  the  pohtics  as  well  as  the  general 
morals  of  Rome.^^  But  we  know  from  the  accounts  of 
the  Gracchi  that  a  furious  dissention  was  all  along,  rag« 
ing  against  the  unions  and  in  favor  of  the  suppression  ot 
the  law  engraved  upon  the  Twelve  Tables  which  permitted 
free  organization;  and  the  fierce  hatred  of  the  patrician 
minority  of  the  Roman  people,  who  were  assuming  and 
monopolizing  the  public  lands  contrary  to  the  Lioinian 
law — a  dead  letter — had  by  no  means  died  out^^  The 
fact  is,  that  although  this  great  social  feud  had  not 
cropped  out  in  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Spartacus  so 
as  to  be  much  mentioned  in  any  record  of  the  time,  yet 

^*  See  account  of  this  suppression  together  with  the  efforts  of  Clodlus  and 
Cicero  for  and  against  it  in  chapter  ziii.    Trade  Uniont, 

u  Mommsen,  De  OoUeifitu  et  Sodalieiis  Eomanorum^  p.  78.  De  legibut  contra 
wUega  loftt.  *' Usque  ad  ftneth  ssecull  septimi  libernm  Jus  coenncU  xnansil** 
The  year  Ab  Urbe  Condita  700.    Ssdcnlum  septimum,  was  B.  O,  58. 

i«  Mommsen  says  that  Asconicus  refers  to  the  year  65  before  Christ  in  th« 
following  words:    **  Frequenter  turn  etiam  coetus  factiosorum  hominnm  sint 

publiea  auctoritate  malo  publico  flebant propter  quod  postea  collegia 

pluribuB  legibus  sublata  sunt,"  Of  course  these  "  societies  of  pretentious  men 
without  authority "  to  which  Asconius  refers,  are  the  trade  and  other  labor 
unions.    (Ascon.,  In  Cornel  p.  76.) 

17  Centralization  of  wealth  upon  individuals  was  at  this  time  about  at  it* 
highest  pitch.  Formerly  even  the  lords  sometimes  worked  on  these  fsnns« 
Pliny  can  hardly  believe  it,  though  he  enumerates  many,  Nat,  HUt,  XVni,  3. 
Plutarch,  SoUm,  also  speaks  of  it.  But  working  with  one  s  own  hands  ill  Agri 
culture  had  disappeared  by  the  time  of  Spartacus  and  everything  was  now  don# 
by  slaves  and  f^reedmen.  See  Wallace,  NtmJbtr  of  Manktwi,  p.  183,  referring  to 
Ilutarch,  Soion,  Solon  finding  that  the  very  poorest  freedmen  who.  If  they  did 
not  ff».  t  work,  were  seized  and  sold,  took  thcdr  part  and  must  therefore  be  claised 
among  the  earliest  labor  reformers  on  record.  Not  only  Spartacus  but  great 
numbers  at  his  time  and  before  were  seized  and  sold  into  slavery,  rise  JBnefelo* 
ptBlta  imtannica^  Vol.  XXI,  p.  663,  9th  edition.  Agathocles  tyrant  of  Syracusa 
After  murdering  10,000  of  the  people  of  Segesta  had  sold  the  rest  into  slavery.  B. 
0. 807.    Schau!bacU,    S.  1-3,    Zahl  der  Sklaven, 
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a  was  there,  ready  to  be  kindled  into  flame  at  any  mo- 
ment and  by  any  daring  adventurer. 

The  most  terrible  enemy  of  the  plebeians,  or,  as  we 
prefer  to  call  them,  the  working  classes,  was  Cicero," 
whose  sense  of  justice  was  confined  to  his  own  interpre- 
tation of  laws  favoring  the  privileged  dass,  or  gens  fami- 
lies. Strange  to  s^,  in  the  year  70  B.  0.,  he  was  in  the 
act  of  prosecuting  Verres,  the  praetor  of  Sicily,  for  acts  of 
rapacity  which  it  was  feared  would  again  cause  the  ser- 
vile war  to  flame  forth  in  that  island ;  a  subject  concern- 
ing which  we  shall  soon  have  more  to  say ;  but  a  short 
time  afterwards  we  And  him  violently  lampooning  the 
workingman  at  Rome  in  his  defense  of  the  laws  restrict- 
ing their  organization.  We  also  find  him  slurring  Clodius, 
whose  powerful  eloquence  succeeded  in  vindicating  them 
for  a  time  and  in  bringing  odium  upon  his  name.  Study- 
ing the  causes  of  the  servile  war  of  this  period  from  a 
consultatioB  of  the  changes  which  occurred  in  the  Roman 
law,  and  bearing,  at  the  same  time,  a  dose  scrutiny  of  the 
chronicled  events  such  as  are  sparingly  afforded  by  his- 
torians, together  with  such  as  we  find  engraved  on  the 
tablets  of  me  unions  before  and  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  restrictions  to  labor  organizations,  we  cannot  but 
see  that  the  wide-spread  disaffection  called  the  servile  war 
of  Spartacus  "  must  have  been  largely  caused  by  the  law 
prolubiting  and  threatening  to  prohibit  free  right  of  com- 
oination. 

Though  little  is  known  of  the  birth  of  Spartacus,  the 
legend  goes  that  his  father  whom  he  much  loved  was  also 
a  captive  slave;  and  that  the  young  son  of  15  years,  as  he 
held  the  head  of  his  dying  parent,  chained  and  nailed  to 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  is  conjured  by  the  old  man  to  avenge  his 
death  ^  and  that,  like  Hannibal,  he  then  and  there  vowed 
vengeance  upon  his  powerful  enemies,*^  and  in  consequence 
his  terrible  spring  at  Borne  in  riper  years  was  in  obedi- 
ence to  promise.    All  this  must,  for  want  of  proof,  be  re- 

^  Am  evidence  that  Cicero  hated  the  plebeians  we  have  in  many  places,  qnoted 
his  own  words  in  our  oopions  annotations,  q.  v.  in  chapters  on  Trade  Uniotu. 

IB  Floras,  m,  30,  inU,  ennobles  it  with  the  appellation,  "BeUnm  Spart*- 
«lnm." 

*>  Vela,  the  Italian  scolptor  executed  a  group  of  statues  portraying  this  scene 
which  was  set  op  in  London  in  1862.    IHctionnaire  UniveneL,  Art.  Spartaeut. 

ti  "Serment  de  Spartacus;  groups  de  marbre  de  M.  Barrias.  Solon  de  1873. 
Spartacus  ain6  ench&int^  et  clott6  i.  un  trono  d'arbre  vient  d'expirer  etc."  Set 
ZKcMonfiattre  Univenelt  Art  Spartacui, 
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garded  as  romance*    But  we  come  to  the  recital  of  more^ 
solid  facts. 

Spartacus,  in  the  year  B.  0. 74,  was  a  man  of  giant  frame, 
handsome,  of  white  complexion  with  an  abundance  of 
dark  ringlets,  and  possessed  of  an  affable  bearing,  win* 
ning  and  yet  severe  in  its  magnetic  aptitude  for  com- 
mand. He  was  young  for  one  of  his  experience,  knowl- 
edge and  judgment  of  the  world.  He  had  been  a  shep- 
herd on  his  native  plains  in  Thracian  Greece.**  While 
engaged  at  this  bucolic  calling  he  made  companionship 
wifli  other  young  men  unfitted  for  this  dreamy  Hf e.  They 
attached  themselves  to  habits  of  the  numerous  mountain- 
eers who  sallied  from  their  cabins  at  convenient  times  and 
attacked  Boman  soldiers  who  often  marched  through  the 
country  during  those  days  of  war  and  invasion.  At  any 
rate,  we  first  find  him  at  Capua,  a  city  situated  about 
twenty  miles  north  from  Naples.  We  also  have  evidence  ^ 
that  he  had  been  captured  in  Thrace,  taken  forcibly  to- 
Capua  as  a  prisoner  and  on  account  of  his  powerful  phy^ 
sique  and  peculiarly  fine  appearance,  was  trained  in  a 
school  of  gladiators  by  the  master  teacher  of  athletic 
games,  Lentulus  Batiatus.  Capua  was  then  a  consider- 
able city  of  Italy.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  extravagance 
and  luxury.  In  the  heart  of  an  exceedingly  fertile  re- 
gion, its  indolent  patrician  inhabitants  had  usurped  the 
ager  publicus  which  during  the  happier  days  of  the  gol- 
den age  of  Bome  had  been  farmed  by  labor  unions  or 
colleges  under  the  celebrated  provisions  of  Numa  Pom.- 
pilius  and  Solon.**  The  ager  publicus  was  the  public  land;. 
It  was  property  in  common  which  belonged  to  the  State.** 
The  Licinian  Law,  or  the  memory  of  the  defunct  statute 
having  this  title,  was  at  that  moment  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion. Spurius  Cassius long  before  the  Twelve  Tables  were 
engraved  or  the  decemvirate  created,  had  made  a  strong 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  unions,  or  order  of  the  united  la- 
ss See  IfUernationdl  JSncyclopcecia;  La  Bousse,  DicUonaire  Universel,  Articles^ 
"Spartacus;  "  Schambach,  Italische  Sklavenauf stand,  V.  15.  "  Dass  Spartacus  von 
Geburt  ein  Thndcer  gewesen,  darin  stimmezi  alle  Nachrichten  iiberein."  Con- 
Bnlt  also  Florus,  m,  20;  Appian,  1. 116-121.  Orosius,  Hiitoriaavm,  Adversus  Fag- 
anoi,  yn.. 

23  Plutarch,  Ortunu,  8. 

M  Digest,  lib.  xlvil,  tit.  22,  leg.  4,  and  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  there 
spoken  of  by  Plut.,  Numa,  xvili. 

^  See  Licinian  law  and  th^  Agrarian  conflicts.  Pint.,  Tttu$  Gracchus,    Also 
the  Enqfdopcedias,  Art.  Agrarian  Law. 
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borers,  one  of  the  great  branches  of  that  labor  organiza- 
tion indirectlj  provided  for  by  Noma.  The  co-operators 
or  amalgamated  societies  for  victualing  the  inhabitant^  of 
Borne  were  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  state."  Their 
business  had  been  to  attend  to  the  farming  of  the  ager 
pMicus  or  la^ds  belonging  to  the  state.  It  is  an  unhappy 
characteristic  of  individual  wealth,  however,  to  love  the 
boasted  social  gulf  separating  them  from  labor;  and  as 
certain  individuals  grew  enormously  rich  and  politically 
powerful  they  committed  encroachments  upon  the  ancient 
system  of  supplying  the  people  with  provisions  as  it  were, 
by  communistic  means.  The  trade  unionists  or  socialists 
were  gradually  encroached  upon  by  these  wealthy  gentes, 
or  pa&icians  who  pushed  slaves  out  upon  the  ager  pub- 
licus,  driving  off  the  unionists  and  their  system  by  slow 
degrees,  substituting  for  them  abject  and  degraded  toil, 
and  maddening  the  collegia  or  unions  who  took  advantage 
of  their  organizations  to  discuss  this  grievance,  a  political 
as  well  as  a  social  one.*^  There  were  at  Rome  good  men 
as  well  as  bad  among  the  rulers  in  power.  At  all  times 
these  are  to  be  seen  in  Boman  history.  Spurius  Cassius, 
a  consul,  got  a  law  passed  restoring  these  lands,  which 
had  been  arbitrarily  taken  possession  of,  because  he  found 
that  the  virrong  had  already  begun,  in  his  early  time  to 
produce  poverty.  But  the  patricians  arrogantly  ignored 
the  measure,  or  rather  fought  it  down.  Great  estates 
manned  by  slaves  appeared  on  the  public  domain  to  which 
the  optimates  had  no  right  whatever,  except  that  of  su- 
perior force,  prestige  and  tact  Thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  many  places,  eq)ecia]ly  in  the  particular  territory  south 

M  See  "  Vidmlen^"  in  chap,  zyi,  pp.  899-AOO.  Also  counlt  Gnmier,  JSRiMn 
4tt  Clautt  Ouvritrtt,  ohap.  xii,  explaining  how  the  trade  unions  were  emjdoyed 
by  ihe  Boman  goyemment. 

ST  In  addition  to  our  own  dbpions  flgnrea  on  the  importation  of  alave— in 
other  words  cheap  labor,  we  quote  Schambach  as  follows:  ^'Vondiesenmck- 
weisen  Ueberschwemmnng  mit  Mschen  Menechenkraften  aibgesehen,  wurde  der 
regelmfosige  Bedarf  anf  dem  Wege  des  Handels  gedeckt.  Fort  and  fort 
wnrden  ans  dem  Norden,  atui  den  Oegenden  am  schwarzen  Heere,  ana  Syrien 
vind  libyen  eine  Menga  yon  Sklaven  dnrch  Hfindler  nach  Italien  importirt. 
liSnge  Hmt  war  Delos  der  Haupsitz  dieses  Handels;  zur  Zeit  der  hbchsten 
Blttte  (um  100  t.  Chr.)  sollen  an  einem  Tage  oft  10,000  Sklaven  hier  abgesetz  sain. 
S^betverst&ndlich  war  anch  Bom  ein  wiohtiger  FUtz  fttr  den  Sklavenhandel. 
Auf  welohe  Weise  der  H&idler  in  dem  besitz  seiner  Waare  gekommen,  damach 
firagte  man  nicht;  Mensohenraub  zn  Wasser  nnd  zn  Lande,  selbst  Menschenjag- 
den,  wie  sie  hentsutage  noch  in  Afirtka  an  der  Tagesordnung  sind.  waren  nichts 
TTngew&hnllches,  wenn  anch  die  grosze  Masse  gebraohten,  ale  ein  Opfer  beimi- 
toher  Fehden,  durch  Tansch  oder  Katx^  in  dem  Besitz  ihrer  derzeitigen  Herren 
l^akommen  son  mochten."    Dtr  ItoUUche  Sklavmau/ttand,  S.  S. 
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snd  east  of  Rome,  of  which  Capua  was  a  fmitfol  center, 
the  ancient  collegia  or  labor  organizations  were  gradually 
driyen  together  into  cities,  and  the  slayes  of  conquest 
and  slaves  of  birth  from  the  gens  who  were  everywhere 
numerous,  were  forced  **  to  delve  for  rapacious  masters, 
without  remuneration,  under  the  tyrannical  lash  of  foreign 
mercenary  drivers,* 

The  same  state  of  things  continued  until  the  time  of 
Appius  Claudius,  one  of  the  Boman  decemvirs,  whose 
business  as  a  decemvir  was,  par  se  to  carry  out  the  law  of 
Cassius,  restoring  the  public  domain  to  the  peopla  What 
was  this  deoemvirate  created  for?  History  is  exceedingly 
explicit  and  tmanimous  in  stating  the  functions  of  the  de- 
oemvirate— decemviri  legibus  scribendis.'*  They  were  cre- 
ated for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  one  special  provision  in  which  was  to 
encourage  the  organization  of  the  free  labor  element ; 
which  organization,  as  a  business  compact,  was  to  till  the 
agerpublicus  on  shares  and  furnish  i^e  people  food  and 
other  necessities  therefrom. 

Appius  Claudius  must,  especially  from  a  standpoint  of 
sociology,  ever  be  regarded  as  one.  of  those  Mack  and 
morally  nauseating  buzzards  at  which  an  occasional 
glimpse  is  had  by  the  disgusted  sensibilities  of  the  vir- 
kious  as  they  climb  down  the  ladder  of  time.  He  was, 
in  a  most  strangely  surreptitious  manner,  the  arch  enemy 
of  the  very  measure  he  has  elected  to  defend!  In  war, 
his  beet  soldiers  the  mercenarii,  forsook  him.  In  morals, 
he  wae  a  cruel  and  villainous  libertine  and  his  rape  of 
Yirginia,*'  under  pretense  that  she  was  one  of  the  ^  mis- 
erable proletaries  **  who  bore  the  taint  of  labor  and  that 
therefore,  the  laws  of  chivalry  and  of  common  decency 
did  not  reach  her  case,  together  with  the  terrible  death 
of  the  poor  girl  at  her  father's  hand,  ended  in  bringing 
the  tryant  to  prison  and  a  violent  end.** 

ts  Gonstilt  Strabo,  VI.  p.  260,  see  also  Lttders'  DionyHsthe  KOnsUer:  **  Ber  von 
den  Tareutinern  gegen  die  B&mer  zn  Htllfe  gemfene  Pyrrhasbatte.  um  den  ver- 
welchlichten  Bttrgern  anznhelfen,  niclita  fflllgeres  zn  than  als  die  Sysalten  in 
znkunft  za  verbieten,  (pa^  12).  Abo  Schambach's  Ztalitchar  Sklavencu^fUand,  VI, 
8.17. 

39  For  accounts  of  the  enormous  slave  populations  of  different  eras,  see 
Schambach,  ItalUcker  Sklavenat^/^tand,  1, 1-4.  BUoher,  Avjttdmde  der  UnfreUn  Ar- 
bHtar,  S.  26,  36,  65,  81  Drumann,  Arlttiter  wnd  Ckmmumitent  S.  24, 166. 64  and 
our  own  chapters. 

M  liyy,  in.  33.  n  Livy ,  m,  6S,  66, 67.    IMoHys.  of  Harlicam. 

tt  IAyj,  Hbri  Hittoriarvm,  III.  67,    "  Bt  illi  carcerem  ndifloatom  esse,  quod 
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The  inimical  inroads  upon  the  ager  pubUcu9y  and  fh^ 
consequent  iruin  of  the  common  people  instigated  by  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  and  his  band  of  patrician  adherents  created 
so  great  a  defection  among  uie  plebeians  that  in  B.  G. 
866)  the  famous  Licinian  law,  de  modo  agri  was  called  into 
being  by  Stolo  a  low-born  himself.  It  was,  in  realitj,  a 
regulation  instituting  a  system  of  small  holdings;  for  un- 
der it  one  of  the  consuls  was  to  be  a  man  of  the  people 
and  no  one  rich  or  poor  could  be  allowed  more  than  500 
acres  of  the  public  land.  This  celebrated  law,  of  Licinius 
Stolo,  a  plebeian,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
primitive  causes  of  those  great  social  wars  and  agrarian 
contentions  such  as  brought  Rome  to  her  phenomenal  de- 
cline, was  also  doomed  to  defeat.  Bj  the  time  of  the  re- 
volt of  Spartacus  we  find,  on  every  side  of  the  metropolis, 
the  grandees  occupying  the  land«  living  in  luxury,  while 
the  land  whidi  for  many  centuries  hi^  been  cultivated 
by  the  comparatively  free  laborers  or  freedmen,  was  now 
laboriously  worked  by  degraded  slaves,  ready  to  revolt 
and  watching  their  opportunities  for  revenge. 

We  axe  now  prepared  to  resume  the  thread  of  our  nar- 
rative. Young  Spartacus^a  workingman,  in  every  sense,** 
by  birth  from  an  earth-bom  family,  by  accident  of  capture 
and  by  sale  as  a  slave,  was  assigned  to  the  exciting  and 
dangerous  labors  of  a  gladiator.  His  task  was  the  revolt- 
ing one  of  amusinff  the  non-laboring  grandees,  their  la- 
dies and  fashionable  pets,  the  indolent  and  proud,  who 
languidly  sought  in  the  game,  the  wager,  tiiie  bagnio,  the 
amphitheatre  and  its  bloody  combats,  a  gratification  of 
their  passion  for  these  scenes  of  ancient  life.  The  ruins  of 
the  great  marble-faced  amphitheatre  of  Capua  where  Spar- 
tacus is  supposed  to  have  killed  many  of  his  own  comrades 
in  misfortune,  are  still  an  object  of  attraction  to  travelers.** 
Capua  was  at  that  time  a  liurge  city.  It  lay  on  the  Yol- 
tumus,  a  beautiful  river  of  Campania  flowing  from  the 
Samnian  Appenines  westward  into  the  Mediterranean 

lomidliam  plebis  BomansB  Tocare  sit  soUtna.  Froinde,  nt  ille  Iteram  ac  saeplua 
i>rovocet,  sic  se  iteram  ac  saepiuB  iadicem  illi  ferre,  ni  vindioias  ab  libertate  in 
lervltutem  dederit:  si  ad  iadicem  non  eat.  pro  damnato  in  vinoula  dnci  inbere. 
Qt  baud  quoquam  Improbante  sic  magno  motu  animoram.  qnum  tanti  viri  sup- 
plioio  suamet  plebi  iam  nimia  libertas  videretur,  in  caiHierem  est  coniectus," 

^  Dr.  Schambaoh's  effort  to  prove  him  to  have  bad  a  recognised  family,  i» 
without  foundation  in  fact. 

M  See  Binaldo,  Memoria  laUniche  JhUa  OUta  di  Capua. 
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tbrongh  mountain  gorges,  yalleys  and  plains,  watering 
some  of  the  most  f mitful  lands  of  that  magnifioent  penin- 
Bula.  '  These  delightful  and  fruitful  fields  had  been  the 
ager  publicus  since  363  years  before  Christ;  but  like  many 
of  the  vast  estates  of  the  republic,  had  by  the  time  of  our 
hero,  become  private  manorial  grounds  tilled  by  slaves. 

Spartacus  had  previously  had  some  miHtary  experience 
of  a  low  order;  '*  for  it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  prisoner, 
having  deserted  the  alliance  in.  which  he  was  treated  as  a 
servant — a  humiliation  his  spirit  was  too  proud  to  bear — 
and  being  recaptured,  was  sold  into  slavery. 

There  was  at  Capua,  in  addition  to  the  amphitheatre, 
a  school,  probably  of  importance  enouefh  to  secure  for  its 
enterprishi^  proprietor"  Lentulus  Batiatus,  a  oonsidera. 
ble  income.  Plutarch  expressly  states  that  most  of  the 
gladiators  were  Thracian  Gauls,  and  further  exonerates 
Spartacus  from  having  come  to  this  fate,  by  any  crimes 
he  had  committed.**  He  was  forced  there  by  tiie  injus- 
tice of  his  master;  It  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  that  Roman  gladiators  were 
superior  to  the  Gaul  or  other  imported  contestants  at  the 
Pompeian,  and  of  course,  the  Capuan  amphitheatres ;  and 
we  are  to  infer  from  him  that  Boman  vigor  and  strength 
were  superior  to  all  other  even  at  the  metropoHs  of  Rome» 
But  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  thai;  this  Roman  blood 
was  native;  that  although  it  was  servile  by  heredity  through 
long  generations  from  plebeian  parentage  as  the  element 
of  outcasts,  yet  it  was  actuaUy  Roman  blood;  while  th% 
Thracian  element  was  actually  of  Greek  blood,  and  that 
in'  consequence  a  gladiatorial  fight  between  a  Thracian 
Greek  and  a  Roman  stirred  up  i£e  Roman  spirit  of  emu- 
lation on  grounds  of  national  pride ;  since  they  fancied 

»  **  n  avait  servi  dans  lea  l^giong  oomme  auxiliaire,  mais  trop  fler  pour  ac- 
cepter une  servitade  d6gais6e  eons  le  nom  d'alliance,  il  avait  d6Bert6  &  la  tfite  d' 
ane  troape  de  sea  conpatriots ,  mais  repris  et  vendu  son  courage  et  sa  force 
6taient  employes  en  quality  de  gladiateur."    La  Roosse,  DicHormaire  UMversel. 

88  Plntarcn,  Marcus  Crassiu,  8 :  "  Ae'vrvAov  nvht  Banarov  /xovojuiayov;  iv 
Kawvji  rp^i^ovrof ,  &v  oi  iroAAol  PoAarai  koX  Bp^Ktf  ^trav,"    Floras  Afmaia,  III.  20: 

**qaippecum  send  militaverint,  gladiatores  imperaverint,  illi  infimso 

Bortis  homines,  hi  pessimsB.  auxere  ludibrio  calamitatem."  So  also  Schambach, 
ItaliKhe  Sklavenctt^fitand.  VI.  S.  18-19,  who  pnks  the  proportion  one.third  Thraci- 
ans  and  two-thirds  Ganla  in  the  armies  of  Spartacus :  "  Zum  Oberanliihrer  wahl- 
ken  8ie  jetzt  den  Thraiker  Spartacus,  zu  Unteranfiihrem  die  beiden  Gallier  Crixna 
and  (Enomaas.  Mit  grosser  Wahrscheinlichkeit  dllrfen  wir  aus  diesen  Wahlen 
tn  Bezag  auf  die  Zusammensetzung^les  Haufeus  den  Schlnss  Ziehen,  das  etwa 
ein-drittel  Thraker  zwei-drittel  Galliem  gegenttberstanden,  ein  VerhUltnis,  wel- 
ches sich  aach  in  weiteren  Verlauf  der  Ereignisse  uicht  wesentlich  findert." 
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{Im7  b^eld  in  tiie  bloody  duel  a  reoapitulation  of  the 
more  seriouB  confliois  with  P jrrhus  or  Mitbridat.eB.  We 
know  tiiat  on  ocoaeions  of  the  games  at  the  amphitixeatrea^ 
when  Romans  were  to  meet  Gauls  or  Greeks,  the  adver- 
tisements  were  more  pronounced  and  the  betting  ran 
ruinously  high  among  the  rioh  frequenters  of  the  ringf. 
Undoubtedly  Spartacus,  who  spoke  Greek  and  Latin  with 
facility,  was  aware  of  this.  Be  hfetd,  as  a  scholar  under 
Lentulus  Batiatus,  either  in  the  open  functions  or  at  re- 
hearsals, severely  punished,  by  his  giant  muscular  force 
and  mastership  of  the  art  of  swordsmanship  and  pugilism, 
many  wretches  whose  lot  like  his  own  was  to  measure 
strength  and  science  alike  with  friend  and  foe. 

But  altiiough  of  prodigious  courage,  aptness  and  phys- 
ical energy,  Spartacus  was  humane  and  generous;  and 
his  nature  revolted  again^  the  hideous  character  of  his 
employment  He  loved  the  memory  of  his  native  hills 
imd  valleya  His  central  desire  was  to  reach  home  and 
spend  in  quiet  the  remainder  of  his  eventful  life.  Be- 
sides, his  wife,  also  a  Thraoian  Greek, was  ever  at  his  Edde 
with  her  loving  tones  of  encouragement.  Plutarch  says 
that  she  was  possessed  of  the  gift  of  divination.  He  relates 
that  Spartacus  when  taken  prisoner  was  first  brought  to 
Rome  to  be  sold.  While  there,  a  serpent  was  once,  as 
he  slumbered,  discovered  twinning  cares^ngly  about  his 
head  and  locks  ;  whereupon  on  inquiry  by  supersHtions 
people,  as  to  the  import  of  this  strange  action  of  the 
^ods,  she  answered  in  her  public  capacity  as  retainer  to 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  that  this  conduct  of  the  friendly 
reptile  betokened  that  her  husband  would  rise  to  be  grec^ 
and  formidable,  and  die  happy  I  '^  Unfortunately  for  the 
Romans  he  rose  to  be  formidable  to  say  the  least 

*7  Platarch,  Mareut  CfrauWf  8;  *'  It  ii  said  when  he  was  first  brought  to  Bom« 
to  be  sold,  a  serpent  was  seen  twisted  abont  his  face  as  he  slept,  ms  wife,  who 
was  of  the  same  tribe,  haying  the  gift  of  divination,  and  being  a  retainer  beaidtofl 
to  the  orgies  of  fiacchns,  said,  it  was  a  sign  titiat  he  would  rise  to  something 
verr  great  and  formidable,  the  result  of  which  would  be  happy.  This  woman 
still  lived  with  him,  and  was  the  companion  of  his  flight.'*  According  to  TMi- 
tus,  however,  she  was  a  German;  for  in  his  Germanise,  a  curious  chapter  oconrs 
in  her  praise,  setting  her  forth  as  an  example  of  the  heroism  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
man women.  See  infra,  p.  303  note  73,  We  quote  the  excellent  statement  of  Scham- 
bach  on  this  point;  Italische  Sktdvenaufgtand^V^S.U:  "Was  des  Spartacus 
friihere  Lebenaschicksale  anlangt,  so  steht  fest,  dass  er  eine  Zeit  lang  unter  den 
Hilfistruppen  im  r&misohen  Solde  gestanden  hat,  viellelcht  in  dem  Heere  des 
Proconsul  P.  Claudius,  der  die  noch  freien  StiLmme  der  makedomschen  Thraker 
unterwerfen  soUte.  Hier  hat  er  sich  wahrsoheinlioh  Jene  genaue  Kenntnies  des 
cttmischen  Herrwesens  erworben,  welche  die  unerlussliobe  Vorbedingung  su 
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^  But  T^^^yer  tb^  Ticjiasitudes  of.  Spftrtaous  at  Rome^  ^ 

ScertaiiJy  i^t  Capua,  many  iii0e8  from  the  eternal  cdty, 
at  we  must  introduce  him.  H^  must  Have  been  sent  to 
^e  Capuan  school  of  gladiators  to  be  trained  in  the 
Qcience  of  those  ferocious  combats  with  an  object  of  being 
sent  back  to  Eome  prepared  ad  gladium  or  ad  ludumr 
ton  the  amphitheatre  which  afterwards,  at  the  Cohseum 
became  the  scenes  of  brutalities  and  abominations,  such 
as  the  world  has  seldom  witnessed.  Neither  are  we  pre- 
pared to  state  whether  Batiatus  the  larmta  or  **  butcher- 
piaster"  of  Capua,  was  to  prepare  him  for  the  full-armor 
games  of  the  hoplointochi  or  for  the  deadly  Thracian  dag- 
ger duels  **  to  promote  the  pleasure  of  gentlemen."  **  But 
for  whatever  exact  purpose  he  was  designed  at  the  arena 
^ej  were  doomed  to  diuappointment. 

At  Capua  there  was  at  that  moment  an  organization  of 
the  ungv^ntarii  ^  wlio  furnished,  it  is  said,  all  Italy  with 
perfumes  of  the  richest  quality  and  who  in  carrying  on 
tibis  trade  under  the  rules  of  their  collegium  or  labor  union 
realized,  so  long  as  the  ancient  law  applied  in  their  case, 
a  good  living  as  wage  earners.    Considering  the  amount 

ttdnen  znktlf tigen,  Siegen  wtr.  Nach  Floras  iat  er  9o6ann  desertirt  a.  StrMien* 
rstnber  gevorden.  als  solcher  gefangen  und  nnter  die  Gladistoren  verurtheilt. 
mU  dieser  Ueberliefernng  stimmte  indasBen  Appian  1, 116,  ck  6i  aixH-oK^Mriat  nii 
npiatmi  iv  roU  ii.o¥oiJLdxo*.%  wv  nioht  ttberein,  and  aaoh  ein  Fragment  Varro'e  bet 
Cnaris.  I,  p.  108.  Innocente  Varro  de  rebus  urbanis  tertio,  Spartaco  innocenta 
«onjeoto  ad  gladium  spricbt  gegen  Floras.  Bass  er  melinastb  seinen  Herm  ge- 
wechselt,  ehe  er  in  des  On.  Lentulus  Batiatus  Fechterschole  naob  Capua  kam« 
scbelnt  ans  Pint.  Oom.  8;  ore  irpuroi^  iic  'Pwjtiv^v  wvto«  nx^  hervorzugeben.  Hu- 
tai'ch  erzahlt  auch  nooh  di4  Sage,  daas  nach  seinen  Ankunft  in  Bom  sich  ein« 
«einen  klinftigen  Siegen  war.  Nach  Floras  ist  er  sodann  deeertirt  nnd  Strassen- 
8chlange  im  8chafe  nm  sein  Haupt  gewunden  nnd  dass  eine  thrakische  Wahr> 
sagerin  dies  dahin  gedentet  habe, '  er  werde  gross  nnd  foroktbar  und  bis  ul  sela 
nngitickliches  Bnde  glttcklich  seln,'  eine  Prophezeiung,  die  in  inrem  letzten 
Theile  an  Allgemeinheit  nicfats  zu  wttnschen  ttbrig  liisst. 

S8  To  be  killed  by  decree  of  law,  or  to  be  saved  after  three  years  of  seryioe^ 
in  suocessfnl  competitive  fights.  Very  few  ad  tudium  gladiators,  ever  came  out 
alive. 

s9 Floras,  AnnaUi,  ni,  30,  (8;  "Nee  abnult,  ille  de  stipendario  Thracs  miles, 
de  millte  desertor^  inde  latro,  dein  in  honore  virorum  gladiator." 

40  UnguerUarii;  see  chapter  xlx,  on  TrcuU  Unions,  Capua  is  also  tiie  seat  of  the 
curious  historical  inscription  of  Aqoillios,  (OreUl,  Imcriptiommi  Latinarum  OoUeo- 
tio.  No.  3,  308),  which  speaks  of  the  917  runaway  slaves  restored  by  him  to  tiiieir 
masters,  during  the  great  Sicilian  Slave  war  (chap,  xi.,  Atheniou),  which  conld 
not  have  been  inscribed  more  than  about  17  years  before.  We  therefore  quota 
the  inscription  entire  as  i\  tUmishes  evidence  of  what  must  have  been  the  state 
of  feeling  with  working  people  at  the  time  the  war  with  Spartecus  broke  out  at 
Capua:  "  M  Aquillias,  M.  F.  Gailus.  prooos  viam  fecei  ab  regio  ad  Capuam  et  in 
ea  via  Ponteis  omneis  meiliarios  tabeOariosque  poseiuei  hinoe  sunt  Nouceriam 
meilia  Captuam  XXCni,  Muranum  IXXIlIoosentiam  OXXIII  Valentiam  CLXZX. 
ad  Fretum  ad  statuam  OGXXXI  regium  CGXXXVU,  suma  Af  Capua  regium 
meilia  CCCXXI.  £t  eidem  praetor  in  Sicilia  f  agiteivos.  Italloorum  oonguaesinei 
redeiqno  homines  DOOCCXVII  eidemque  primoa  feoei.  Ut  de  agro  poblioo  ara*. 
turibus  cederent  paastores  forum  aedisque  poblicas  heic  fecei." 
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of  demand  for  such  an  article  in  the  most  extravagant 
and  luxurious  era  of  Roman  wealth,  we  must  infer  that 
the  business  employed  a  large  number  of  people.  But 
just  at  this  moment  the  senate  at  Rome  was  seriously 
contemplating  the  suppression  of  the  trade  unions.  We 
know  that  this  contemplated  suppression  was  desperately 
resisted  both  by  the  unions  and  some  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  and  other  men  of  power;  and  if  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  the  men  were  as  keenly  on  the  alert  in  those 
days  as  they  now  are,  we  cannot  but  imagine  that  their 
influence  if  not  their  numbers,  were  lent  toward  kindling 
this  servile  war.  For  this  reason  if  for  no  other,  it  is 
highly  important  that  we  should  know  this  story. 

The  auspices  were  all  favorable  to  Spartacus  while  at 
Capua,  who,  together  with  200  of  the  Thracian,  Gallic  and 
Ros&an  gladiators,  plotted  a  measure  for  escape.  The 
plan  was  to  stealthily  secure  the  knives  and  other  arti- 
cles to  be  found  in  the  kitchens  and  eating  rooms  of  the 
institution,  and  with  these,  make  a  rush  in  a  body  for  the 
principal  doorway  which  was  guarded  by  Roman  sol- 
diers.^ Just  before  the  appointed  moment  arrived,  how- 
ever, a  certain  person  enrolled  in  the  conspiracy  let  his 
courage  forsake  him;  or  it  may  be,  was  bribed  by  secret 
detectives  to  reveal  the  truth.  However  this  may  have 
been,  a  dash  by  the  officers  of  the  law  was  suddenly  made 
for  the  arrest  of  the  insurrectionists,  which  would  have 
succeeded  had  not  Spartacus  put  his  utmost  efforts  forth* 
to  prevent  it — ^being  actually  ahead  of  time.  As  it  was, 
78  of  the  most  trustworthy  and  daring  burst  through 
the  door  into  the  street  and  thence  out  of  town.  The  78 
men^  had  succeeded  in  providing  themselves  with  long 

^Appian.  HittoHa  Romano^  1. 116:  **Tov  S'  avroO  J^p6v9v  vcpi  rnv  'IroAtW 
uxivoii.ax'^v  e«  ^^'"''T  *^  Kairv])  rpe^o^eVui',  2irapra«o«  dpf'^  ^^P^  itrrpartviiivos  irorl 
Pupiatoif ,  CK  3c  aiXfiaA««<j-ta«  ical  irpatreoK  iv  rois  ^ovo/xaxoif  wv»  ivtitrtv  avrwv  if 
c/35o|xi|icOKTa  av£paf  fidXurra  KivSvvevtreu,  irepl  t^ev^cpias  /xaXAov  «  ^iai  iwiSti^tm, 
KoX  ^la<ra/li.cvo$,  ovi^avroU  rot>$  ^vAdwovrat  c^efipo^itc,  koI  rivwv  oSoiwofnnv  {vAoiv 
ical  j^ii^i5(0t(  oirXi<ra/ii.evov  c;  rh  Btfo-^tOF  opo$  ave^vytv.**  Platarcb,  Orcunu^  8» 
<LaDghome,)  says.,  "OneLentalos  Batiatas  kept  at  Capna  a  number  of  gladi- 
tors,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  Gauls  and  Thraciuis :  men  not  reda<^  to 
that  employment  for  any  crimes  they  had  committed,  bat  forced  Upon  it  by  their 
master.  Two  haodred  of  them,  therefore,  agreed  to  make  their  escape.  Thoagli 
the  plot  was  discovered,  threescore  and  eighteen  of  them,  by  their  extreme  vig- 
ilance, were  beforehand  with  their  master,  and  sallied  oat  of  town,  having  first 
seized  all  the  long  knives  and  spits  in  a  cook's  shop ." 

42  Floras,  AnnaUs,  III.  20,  pots  it  at  SO :  "  Gam  triglnta  hand  amplius 
ejnsdem  fortans  viris,  erumperunt  Gapaa."  Plutarch  says  78;  and  this  best 
agrees  with  others. 
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Jmiyefl  and  any  other  things  they  oonld  lay  hands  on 
which  could  be  used  as  weapons.^ 

The  first  battle  was  fought  with  the  troops  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Capua,  and  if  we  are  to  credit  tiie  hints  of  Plu- 
tarch the  conflict  must  be  considered  both  the  opening 
battle  and  victory  of  Spartaous.  The  Gapuan  troops,  af- 
ter the  escape  of  the  seventy-four,  attacked  them,  as  tliey 
:gained  the  gates  and  passages  into  the  open  road ;  but 
by  some  dexterous  charge  were  defeated  by  the  gladia- 
tors and  compelled  to  return  empty-handed  to  the  gar- 
rison. They  took  the  main  road,  presumably  the  Appian 
Way,  which,  leading  from  Rome  through  the  city  of 
Oapua,  joins  the  Via  Aquilia  about  five  miles  to  the  south 
of  this  place.  The  Via  Aquiha,  parting  from  the  Appian 
Way  to  the  right,  leads  almost  directly  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  a  distance  from  Capua  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  mUes.  It  was  on  this  march  that  the  fugitives  met 
some  wagons  loaded  with  a  quantity  of  daggers,  swords 
and  knives  which  they  were  taking  to  the  city.  These 
weapons  were  to  be  used  by  gladiators  in  the  arena;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  intended  for  these  fugi- 
tives' own  use  at  the  Capuan  amphitheatre.  Implements 
80  much  needed  were,  of  course,  instantly  seized,  though 
not  without  a  fight  Thus  equipped  they  reached  a 
mountain  ledge  in  safety.  On  personal  inspection  of  the 
place  we  are  inclined  to  conjecture  that  Spartacus  and 
his  friends  first  reached  the  northeasterly  base  of  Vesu- 
vius, or  that  part  which  is  now  the  fragment  of  the  volcano  ^ 
and  known  as  the  **  Somma,"  whose  separate  peak  five 
miles  eastward  from  the  crater  is  called  the  ''Punta  del 
Nasone "  and  is  nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  which  is 
visible  to  <the  westward.  At  that  time,  before  the  erup- 
tion, it  miist  have  been  5,000  or  6,000  feet  high. 

tt  Flntftrch,  Marctu  Crasnu,  9,  in  relating  these  things  speaks  rery  bitterly 
against  them,  as  being  mere  bai'barians:  "  Kal  vparov  tikv  roy^  ck  Kairvijc  i\96v 
ra$  wo-a/ACvot,  «eai  iroAXuF  oirXwv  €ir(,Xa/36/xei/ot  iroXcfAi<rn}piw*',  air/xevoi  ravra  /icrt- 
Aa/xjSavov,  diroppi^ai^cc,  in  anna  koX  fiapfiapa,  ra  rvtv  p.ovoyM.x*»v.'*  Florus  and 
CHcero  pnt  the  number  of  the  first  gladiators  down  as  low  as  possible  :  "  Cum 
Spartaoo  minus  multi  prima  fuerunt.  Quid  tandem  isti  mali  in  tarn  tenera  in* 
aula  non  fecissent  ?  "  Cicero,  Ad  AtUcwn,  liber  VI.  E^tolat  2.  Florus,  AnndUi, 
m.  20,  8. 1»  declares  there  were  scarcely  more  than  30  who  escaped  with  Spart»> 
eus:  "Si>artaGU8,  Crixus,  iEnomaus,  eflfi'acto  LentuU  ludo,  cum  triginta  baud 
■amplius  ejnsdem  fortunsB  vlris  eruperun;t  Capua."  Consult  also  Frontin,  LXXTV. 
1.  6,  21:  Vellejus  Paterculus,  II,  30,  6. 

44  Vesuvius  was  not  known  to  have  ever  had  an  eruption  at  that  time.  Ap. 
plan,  HUtoria  Bomana,  1. 116,  only  says :  "  iv  rh  BcVjSiov  op««  av€^vy«v."  Flutuoh 
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Here  the  fagitives  took  refage  among  the  crags  «a3 
inld  yines  that  oveihnng  the  monntaiii  side.  It  was  at  a 
point  where  there  was  but  one  approach,  that  they  fixe  j 
then**  first  resting  place.  This  was  a  projecting  table-rock 
which  shelred  forward  over  a  craggy  precipice  embowered 
in  the  foliage  of  wild  grape  vines.^  Here,  on  a  crag  rifl- 
ing perpendicularly  over  an  immense  chasm,  the  Htt^e- 
band  pitched  their  tents.  They  held  a  council  of  war  and 
elected  Spartacus  commander-in-chief  and  Crixus  and 
(Enomaus,^  his  lieutenants.  Spartacus,  now  in  full  com- 
mand, immediately  began  to  exercise  those  gifts  of  genius^ 
foresight  and  power  which  have  covered  one  of  the  most 
briOiant  military  pages  in  the  history  of  either  ancient  or 
modem  times.*^ 

As  might  be  expected,  the  people  of  Capua  were  filled 
with  terror  at  the  escape  of  the  gladiators.^  There  waa 
a  feeling  of  shame  and  humiliation  based  upon  the  fact 
tliat  the  rebels  were  slavea  To  combat  with  equals  had 
ever  been  the  pride  of  Rome;  but  to  bring  her  noble  ieirma 
to  bear  against  a  thing  so  low  and  hateful  in  the  scale  of 
being  as  a  servile  revolt  was,  from  a  social  point  of  view,  a. 
national  degradation  and  a  disgrace. 

Nevertheless,  the  report  reached  Rome  that  the  gladia* 
tors  under  Spartacus,  the  prophetic  giant,  had  revolted 
and  escaped  to  the  mountains,  atid  a  large  detachment  of 
troops,,  who  were  probably  stationed  at  Capua,  was  s^it 

who  miut  hMYB  bonrowM  from  Salluit  (See  Sohunbadi,  S.  9),  is  oitr  prinotpeV 
•ounce  for  these  detaiU. 

M  La  Boosse,  DietUmnaire  VMteruit  Art.  i^Mrtaeitf^see  aleo  Flntarcli,  Jfaroue- 
OhiMttf,  Vin.,  IX. 

«•  Flor.,  m,  20, 1. 1.  '<  Spartaens,  Crixna.  CBnomaiiB,  efCraeto  Le&tidl  ladc;^ 
enm  triglnta  hand  ampliua  ^adein  fortntiiB  Tlria," 

«7  Schambach,  Ver  ItaUtehe  Sldaveiuu^tand,  V.  8. 16:  **  Bliitaridli  • 
Iieben  dee  Crassus  cap.  8 :  oi  iroAAol  Sirapraxciov  irdAcfior  ovoMa^ov^-i.  and '. 
der  die  sicilischen  Sklavenkriege  *  bellam  aerrile '  ii«mt,  ietzt  ftber  daa 
al^vie  Capital  dee  dritten  Btiches  die  Ueberschrift '  bellun  Spartaeium,*  bringt  dea 
italiachen  SkUvenkrieg  alao  in  eiae  Eatagorie  mit  den  andem  gmtm  Kriegen. 

2ie  dexD  bellam  Hannibalictim,  Sertoriannm  Uithridatioam),  in  denen  ^eia 
ann  bo  yorwlegend  ale  die  Seele  dee  Eamfea  erscbeint,  daas  dieeer  n«cb  ibm 
benannt  zn  werden  verdient.  Zwar  linden  wit  bei  den  rbmiscben  Antoren  toiw. 
wlegend  andere  Bezeicbnongen,  z.  B.  bellam  leryile  (Angaatin  de  o.  d.  m.  .2<V 
Ampel  c.  41,  45),  servilia  tnmnltna  (Caea.  b.  G.  I,  40),  bellam  flagitiTorum 
(Front), '  hoc  fti^tivorum  et  ut  ▼erina  dlcam  gladiatorom  beUom '  (Oroa.);  aber 
aUen  dieaen  Benennangen  liegt  die  Abeicht  an  Grunde,  den  Terhaaaten  Ftthrer 
der  AafBtftndlachen  nicht  wider  Willen  zm  Nachruhm  za  yerhelfen.*' 

49  In  farther  proof  that  originally  the  paterfamilias  had  the  right  to  ensUT» 
or  even  kill  hia  children,  see  Canon  Lightfoot,  on  The  CoUoviaw,  p.  312,  qaotincr 
the  Digett^  i.  6.  "  In  potestate  aont  servi  domiuoram :  quae  qaidem  poteatas 
Juria  gentiam  est:  nam  apud  omnea  peraeqae  gentea  animadvertere  poaaomo* 
dominie  in  aervoa  vitHe  neciaqne  poteatatem  toisse." 
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ont  tinder  the  command  of  the  Roman  prsetor,  CHodius 
Glaber,  to  subdue  them.*  One  account  gives  the  number 
of  this  force  at  just  3,000  men.  Olodius  appeared  at  the 
base  of  the  precipice  during  the  day,  knowing  that  the 
rebels  were  on  the  height  above  him.  The  army,  how- 
ever, took  up  its  quarters  at  one  side  of  the  acclivity  to 
the  ascent  of  which  there  was  but  one  approach.  This 
they  guarded  to  prevent  the  gladiators  from  escape  in  the 
night. 

Now  was  the  time  for  the  wily  Spartacus,  whose  band 
was  without  suitable  arms  for  a  contest  The  duel  was 
to  consist  in  the  measure  of  comparative  wit  When 
evening  came  Spartacus  and  his  men  who  during  the  day 
had  taken  vines  and  of  them  woven  ladders  sufficiently 
strong  to  hold  the  heaviest  man  and  long  enough  to  reach 
the  foot  of  the  overhanging  precipice  back  of  whose  cap- 
stone the  band  lay  intrenched,  let  themselves  down  m 
such  silence  as  not  to  awaken  the  suspicion  of  the  slum- 
bering army.  All  descended  the  ladder  empty-handefd 
in  this  manner,  except  one  man  who  remained  to  lower 
the  arms;  after  whicn  he  also  climbed  down  and  thus  aO 
succeeded  uninjured,  in  reaching  the  plain  below,  at  a 
point  least  suspected  by  the  Romans,"  jProfound  silence 
reigned.  The  proiid  praetor  and  his  3,000  men  were  now 
but  a  few  steps  from  where  stood  those  desperate  slaves 
who  well  knew  that  one  slip  or  false  action  might  end 
their  Hves. 

Spartacus,  ranged  his  men  in  a  manner  to  crnrroiind 
the  Roman  encampment  When  all  was  ready  the  start- 
ling whoop  of  onset  was  given  and  the  gladiators  centering 
in,  apparently  in  large  numbers,  with  meir  terrifying  war- 
cry  and  death-dealing  weapons,  completely  routed  thosis 
whom  they  did  not  lall  upon  the  spot  The  rout  of  the 
Romans  was  complete  and  the  rebels  remained  masters 
of  their  baggage  and  arms,  74  Roman  cohorts  being  killed 
on  the  spot." 


See  Schambach,  ItaH$dier  Sklavenavfltand^  VI.  8. 19.    Also 

Art   SpartaaUt  livy,  .^pitoine,  XCV.,  gives  the  name  of  the  Roman  legate  aa 

Qandius  Fulcher."    Appian  says  Varinius  Glabrus,  1. 116.  .  .  .  **  «at  npStrni  eif* 

avrbv  «fcrcpi^i^«tf  'Ovapii^ios  FAa^pof.'*    But  he  gives  us  very  little  of  this  first 

■trategical  mancBuvre  uid  battle,  and  passes  on  to  the  greater  conflicts  which 

followed, 

so  Plutarch,  Mareus  Crauus,  8;  Frontinos.  I.  6,  22. 

u  Frontinus,  I.  6, 21«    *'  Cohortes  gladiatoribus  qnatnor  et  Septnaginta  cea> 
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The  restilt  of  this  second  suocess  was  eleotrif  jing.  On 
the  part  of  the  Romans,  public  sentiment  was  filled  with 
hnnuliation  and  disgust  Arrangements  were  immedi- 
ately made  at  Rome  to  send  a  powerfol  force,  under  a 
leader  in  whom  they  had  confidence ;  and  Publius  Yarinius, 
a  prsetor,  was  sent  south  at  the  command  of  a  large  body 
of  troops  ably  supported  by  two  lieutenants,  Furius  and 
Cossinius.  The  prsetor  had  so  much  faith  in  CossiniuB 
that  he  made  him  his  assistant  and  chief  counselor. 

Spartacus,  who  had  gained  this  decisiye  victory  at  the 
precipice  of  Yesuyius,  was  cool  and  calm,  full  of  the  sense 
of  his  responsibility  and  still  unwayering  in  the  child-like 
desire  to  reach  safely  his  native  home,  far  to  the  north- 
ward, across  the  Adriatic*  He  had  the  ripe  judgment  to 
foreknow  that  the  Romans  when  aroused  were  iuTincible. 

But  resolutely  suiting  the  opportunity  to  the  circum- 
stances, he  issued  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  and  pro- 
tection to  all  the  slaves  who  should  join  his  force.  Mul- 
titudes of  cattle-drivers,  shepherds,  herdsmen  and  others 
whose  condition  had  been  degraded  by  the  land-holders 
to  slavery,  appeared  before  him  offering  their  allegi- 
ance. They  were  accepted  and  armed  with  implements 
wrested  frQm  Godius,  at  the  ambuscade  of  Yesuvius. 
The  entire  force  under  Clodius  Glaber,  being  only  given 
at  3,000  there  could  not  have  been  arms  enough  for  more 
than  that  number,  unless  some  of  the  volunteers  furnished 
their  own  weapons.  This  might  have  been  the  case;  but 
to  offset  the  argument  that  uie  servile  auxiliaries  used 
other  than  the  mgnified  miltary  armor,  we  have  a  passage 
in  Plutardi,  declaring  that  at  ihe  first  skirmish  against  a 
detachment  from  Capua  where  the  gladiators  were  victor- 
ious they  threw  away  their  knives  as  things  **  disgraceful, 
dishonorable  and  barbarous.'' 

His  wish  was  constantly  to  secure  arms,  and  naturally; 
for  immediately  on  the  defeat  of  Clodius  Glaber,  the  ren- 
egade force  of  78  gladiators  from  Capua  swelled  into  an 

■•Tint  ;**  See  also  Flor. ,  m.  20 :  "  Nihil  tale  opinsntis  dacis,  snbito  impetn  cas- 
tra  rtpnere."  Schambach,  ItaZUcher  SJdavenkrieg,  S.  20,  says:  '<  Alle  Kachrioh- 
ten  ■timmen  nemlich  darin  ttberein,  daas  die  Fechter  an  Zahl  unendlich  yiel  g^ 
ringer  wareu,  Fronan  I,  6,  21  gibt  sogar  an,  es  seien  noch  die  74  allein  gewesen: 
▼ernm  etiam  ex  alio  latere  Clodium  ita  temiit,  ut  aliquot  cohortes  gladiatorlbnfl 
quatnor  et  septnaginta  oeaserint.  Der  Angriff  gelang  volletfindlg,  me  r&miBohen 
*•  mllitea  tamaltaarii '  rSumten  fliehend  das  Feld  nnd  liessen  ihr  Lager  mlt  allem 
Gepttck  im  Stich,  daa  eine  Beate  der  Emporer  worde." 
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anny  of  10,000  •  men  of  great  vigor  and  very  awiffc  mn- 
ners.**  and  Spartacus  *  covered  tiiem  with  armor,  some 
heavy,  some  light  for  picket  duty,""  As  the  cities  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  bnt  a  few  miles  distant 
to  the  south  and  west,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  realized 
not  only  arms  but  many  volunteers  from  that  quarter. 
The  indomitable  rebel  now  set  himself  about  drilling  his 
men  into  military  service.  The  wretched  ergastuli  were 
changed  into  free  men  who  assumed  military  dignity," 
from  the  moment  of  their  desertion  from  their  masters  thus 
realizing  immediate  participation,  without  having  to  linger 
upon  the  anticipations  of  promise.  With  10,000  desperate 
soldiers  under  rigid  drill  he  soon  felt  himself  capable  to 
cope  with  a  praetorian  army.    Nor  had  he  long  to  wait. 

The  Roman  praetor,  Publius  Varinius,  as  already  stated, 
was  in  the  same  year,  B.  C.  74,  sent  with  a  large  army  to 
put  an  end  to  the  trouble.*^  He  had  two  lieutenants, 
Furius  and  Cossinius.  Varinius  placed  much  confidence 
in  Cossinius  as  a  man  of  uncommon  judgment.  But  the 
combined  wisdom  of  both  was  not  enough  to  induce  the 
Boman  army  to  keep  together;  for  Furius  was  sent  with 
a  strong  detachment  of  2,000  men  against  the  **  common 
robber.  *•  Spartacus,  perceiving  the  Roman  army  divided 
into  two  columns,  fell  upon  the  weakest  line,  that  of  Fu^ 

MPlaiareh,  Marcus  Cfratnu  ;  Floras,  m.  20,  3,  also  speaks  of  the  10,000  as  fol- 
Um:  "Servisoae  ad  vdxillam  vocatis,  cum  statim  decern  azuplias  millia  cois- 
■ent  homlnnTn."  Plutarch,  Marcus  OroMus,  correctly  applies  tUs  estifnate  aftw 
lafher  than  before  the  battle  of  the  ambuscade. 

A  Smith's  DieHonMiry  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities^  Art.  S^riaeus,  The 
ronaways  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  expedients  to  obtain  arms  and  mnnitions.  See 
Zloms,  in.  20,  6.  '*  Afflnentibas  in  diem  copiis,  qunm  Jam  esset  Justus  exercltns 
•  Timinibiis  pecadnmque  tegumentis,  inconditos  sibi  cllpeos;  e  fexro  ergastnlo- 
ram  recocto  gladios  ac  tela  feoerunt."  So  also  Appian,  De  Bellis  Cimlibia,  I. 
11&-117:  "  Mcra  H  rovro  Sira/ircucy  fuiv  «ti  fiaAAoi'  iroAAoi  <nfv4^€0v,  kox  cirrd  fivpid' 
49S  j|crar  ifiti  (rr^ar«»v,  mm  otrAa  ixo^mti  koX  vopoiriccv^  wviKtytv^  oi  8'  iv  a<rr«i 
nin  vndrovs  i^intfiirov  u<T«t  dvo  rcAwi^." 

M  Appian,  De  Bdlu  CivUHms,  I.  116.  «<M«/K<of&^  S'  avr«S  rk  KipSii  xar 
WdM^oi/ptov  rajQi  vA^of  jfr  av6fMV,  luii  tr/iwroc  ir*  avrbv  iKWfjL^&tU  'OvaptVto;  T\dfi- 
pof ,  Ctrl  i*  JMtvM  n^vAiof  'OvoA^ptof,  ov  roKtruciiv  orpariav  dyoyrti  aAA  Btrovt  iv 
«vov^  ic«l  vapooy  9w4kt(a»  (oi>  yap  trw  *Pw/uiatO(  irdAc^ov,  aAA'  iwi^pofju^y  nva  ital 
Ao<m}pijpr6  jpyoy  SfAOtovi^yovKro  «Zi'ai),<rv/ui^aA6i'r«;,i9rT«»KTO.  'OvaptWov  ik  koX  rhv 

Vfybt  air&f  mixtuiKtrrot  ^h  MOi«o/uiavov  ycvtfcr^ot." 

M  Horace.  Oarmina,  liber,  in.  Carmen.  14,  lines  18-20} 
**  Et  oadem  Marsi  memorem  dnelli, 
lEhpartacam  si  qua  potuit  vagantem 
Fallere  testa." 
Comeliiis  Tadtns,  AnnaleSy  lib.  III.  cap.  73,  speaks  of  the  saccesses  of  Spartacus 
as  shameftil  applying  the  epithets  "  robber  and  deserter."      '*  Non  alias  magis 
■aa<  jKtpnliqne  Eomani  contnmelia  indolniase  Caeearem  femnt,  quam  qnod  de- 
■ertor  et  praedo  hostinm  more  ageret,  ne  Spartaco  quidem  post  tot  consulariam 
txercitttoxn  dades  inultam  Italiam  orenti." 
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riuB,  and  with  an  impetous  dash,  broke  throngh  his  xxmn 
bodj,  routing  and  destroying  nearly  the  entire  detach- 
ment The  krger  force  however  remained,  commanded 
by  Cossinius,  the  legate  and  confidential  adviser  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  That  worthy,  doubtless,  increduloua 
regarding  the  abilities  of  the  man  he  was  to  cope  with,  so 
far  forgot  the  rigorous  vigilance  of  war  as  to  indulge  in 
the  tempting  baths  of  Salense.  The  ea^e-eye  of  Sparta- 
cus  bent  upon  the  prey.  While  the  iloman  was  thua 
luxuriating,  the  gladiators  rushed  with  fierce  rapidity  and 
like  a  thunderbolt  struck  the  spot,  and  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  Cossinus  in  the  bath.  He  escaped,  how- 
ever, with  precipitation,  but  his  army  was  attacked  by 
surprise,  routed,  large  numbers  killed  and  Cossinus  him- 
self in  attempting  to  restore  order  was  slain  in  battle 
which  covered  the  field  with  the  dead.  The  conquering 
legions  followed  up  the  victory  and  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  camps  of  the  Roman  army. 

The  report  of  this  victory  at  the  Baths  of  SaleniB  sprea4 
like  wildfire  through  the  land.  Slaves  rushed  into  th^ 
camp  of  the  rebels,  offering  their  services  in  exeliangd 
for  freedom.  The  newly  gotten  arms  were  transfeiredt 
from  the  Romans  to  the  sun-baked  and  brawny  h4|fiids  of 
the  rebels.  The  drill  and  military  manoBuvre  wei^  ^^^^ 
ously  and  with  great  system  forward  in  their  ceaxipi  ta\d 
while  the  hopes  of  the  unsophisticated  bondmen  bea4 
high  the  pride  of  tiie  Roman  nobility  and  dtizians  ifftiA 
mortified  and  crushed. 

Yarinius"  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  coiamMkig  o{ 
the  greater  fraction  of  the  original  force,  v^s  hi  tibttS  vicin^ 
ity,  or  at  least,  not  very  far  from  the  scene  of  the  last  disi 
aster  in  which  Cossiniufl  met  his  fate.  There  ate  tio  dfttsi 
extant  which  give  the  full  accounts  of  this  encounter.  936 
the  student  of  sociology  it  must  be  announced  with  k#sl 
regrets  that  ihe  entire  three  books  of  Ijity  eidveriiig*  1^^ 
space  of  time  between  74  and  71  B.  C,  are^  with  the  €^x* 
^eption  of  the  epitome  of  books,  XCV., ,  XCVI.  kad 
XCVn.,  completely  lost  A  discovery  of  the  lost  author-^ 
ities  would  indeed  be  a  rich  legacy  to  the  science  of  «o* 
ciology.     Exactly  similar  is  the  fate  of  the  great  Libri  His- 

M  Publitts  Varinius  according  to  Flatargh,  althoogb  AppiAa  aays  Vuinigft 
Glabros. 
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limarum,  of  SaUust"  Of  all  writers  on  ancient  history, 
Sallust  and  Livy  rank  among  the  most  plain-spoken  and 
Manly.  By  the  epitomies  and  fragments  still  extant  we 
know  that  these  missing  histories  of  the  servile  war  were 
elaborately  written ;  and  judging  from  the  careful  study 
and  insertion  of  figures,  speeches  and  other  literary  con- 
diments which  ispice  their  narrations  we  should,  had  they 
hot  perished,  be  supplied  with  a  flood  of  new  details  re- 

fardlng  this  servile  war.  Those  inestimable  jewels  are, 
owever,  lost,  unless  some  Niebuhr  arises  to  rescue  them 
from  their  dusty  shadows.  The  triumphs  of  Spartacus 
were  an  unendurable  stigma  upon  the  Roman  name,  and 
the  shame  which  the  successes  of  gladiators  and  slaves 
inflicted,  tiiough  it  could  not  be  effaced  from  memory, 
could  be  expunged  or  obliterated  by  destroying  the  books 
and  by  acts  as  barbarous  as  that  which  afterwards  b'hed 
i^e  dnves  for  miles  both  sides  of  the  Appian  Way  with 
the  crucifled  followers  of  this  general. 

Spartacus  soon  after  made  a  formidable  onset  upon 
▼ai'mius,  who  was  overthrown,  shovmig  this  to  have  been 
fl  ^eat  battle.  Much  obscurity  hangs  over  this  engage- 
&eiQjb.*'  Gould  the  whole  truth  be  revealed  we  should 
^rhaps  be  presented  with  one  of  the  world's  bloodiest 
ibruggles;  for  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch  that  about 
this  time  Hie  army  of  Spartabus  had  greatly  swollen,  and 
4pp^AZ^  declares  it  to  have  reached  7t),000  men.  The 
{(^iKxan  general  was  overthrown.  He  lost  all  his  trc)ops^ 
i|i8  h(»t3eB,  baggage,  and  his  praetorian  fasces.  In  fact  lie 
%fusi  Annihilated;  for  we  hear  no  mote  of  him. 

^  ff  See  SohasibAcb'i  Ztaliteker  JSOavenan^fiUattL  n.  8. 0.  This  keen  obeerrer 
Wd  critic  considers  SaUtut^e  history  to  have  been  fiur  the  most  uuthentic  an4 
a:>mplete  of  All.  He  says:  **"  Am  meisien  eo.  bedauem  haben  wlr  den  Verlost 
d^  grbasten  Werkee  des  Salnstias,  welches  den  Tiitel  ffihrte  libri  historiarum 
pppuli  Bomani.  Salustiiis  war  von  den  r5mischen  Autoren,  die  eine  Geschichte 
J^esKneffes gegeben  haben,  derjenige,  welcher  den  Ereignissen  selbst  nicht 
t^  zeitlich  am  nSchsten  stand,  sondern  auch  die  meiste  hisfaoriache  Glaubwiir- 
j^eit  hat  Verm&ge  seiner  Stellung  im  Siaate  nnd  seiner  weitreichenden  Ver* 
undttBgen  war  er  im  Stande  die  beaten  Kachrichtei^  za  geben,  ondmit  einer  a&« 
dehehden  oharakterisUschen  DarsteUung  verband  er  Methode  and  Eritik.  Seine 
Hiatoiien  waren  sehr  ausfUihrlioh." 

^  "  Dans  uacombat  desaatrenx  11  rVarinins)  perdit  sea  troupes,  «es  baggages, 
■on  obeVal,  et  jnsqu'  aux  faisceanz  pr^toriens  "  (La  Roosse,  Art,  Spartacus).  See 
a|so  M^chaud,  BibHographie  UwLverselU,  Vol.  40.  pp.  18-21.  wherein  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  eztraordiuary  allusion  by  Tacitoa  (Qemumia,  cap.  8),  of  the  wife 
of  Spartacos  having  been  a  t'ortone-teller.  She  accompanied  her  husband 
thrpugh  his  remarkable  career.  Her  name  was  ^urinta  and  Taoitas  suppoBes 
ner  to  have  been  a  German.  See  Infra^  p.  SIS  note  73  Appian,  116, ./in.,  cou- 
firms  th3  statement  that  Varinius  lost  many  6f  his  troops  and  his  colora» 
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Spaxiaciis  from  this  time  was  adorned  with  the  regular 
accompaniments  of  a  Boman  i»:o-eonsuL  With  a  grea^ 
army  he  overran  the  territory  of  Campania^  ravaging  and 
saclong  Nola,  Nuceria  and  Cora;  then  crossing  the  Sam- 
nian  line  into  the  province  of  Hirpinius  he  seized  what  he 
wanted  from  Compsa  on  the  Via  Numicia.  Crossing  the 
Appenines  he  marched  his  army  southward  into  the  rich 
peninsular  division  of  Lncania.  Here  in  the  great  fertile 
plains,  between  the  mountains  and  the  Tarantine  Gulf,  he 
was  absolute  master.  His  arms  extended  still  fartiiier 
southward  over  the  domain  of  Bruttium  in  Magna  Grse- 
cia.**  In  fact  the  destruction  of  the  Yarinian  army  had 
placed  the  rebels  in  complete  possession  of  this  whole 
portion  of  Italy.  Here  were  pitched  the  winter  quartersi 
B.  C.  74-73.- 

But  Spartacus  well  knew  that  he  must  not  follow  the 
voluptuous  plan'^  of  Hannibal  who,  one  hundred  and  forW 
years  before  at  Capua,  among  the  same  valleys  of  which 
he  was  now  master,  and  after  the  striMngly  similar  bat- 
tle of  Cannse,  had  allowed  his  Carthagenian  braves  to  be 
spoiled  by  luxury  and  wealth.  Fixing  his  quarters  at  or 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Metapontum,"*  which  lay  on  the 
Tarantine  gulf  between  the  rivers  Acalandrus  and  Oasu- 
entus,  where  the  alluvial  bottoms  filled  those  parts  of  Italy 
with  harvests  of  the  cereals  and  the  vine,  Spi^tacus  estal^ 

M  Appisn,  HMoria  Bomana,  1. 117,>lii.  *'  TcL  <*  ofn}  rA  irt^i  eovptovf  ml  «^ 
it6Xiv  avrriy  xarcAa^c,  ical  ^virhv  fiiv  ^  apyvpnv  rov9  Cf&ir6pov«  •v^ift^iv  iiuiKvt,  km 
mtKrija^ai  rwt  iavrov^'  ii6v9v  H  aCSiipov  itat  x<^k^>'  cwvovkto  voAAov,  ic«u  rodf 
ivf^snvrws  dv«t  ifiUtwv,  Mtw  «^p^  vAifC  wvopi^Mrr^i  «S  ««p«o'ic«v«awvre.  ««l 
i^anjiiva  ivX  Aci}Aa(rta«  «^g«(rav.  'Pw/uLcuoif  re  iraAtv  oi;v«rcxM»T«C  ^  X*^P**  •'V^ 
rovF  Kox  r6r*f  koX  Aetov  n-oAA^$  ydfiovrtif  iirturgttrav.** 

60  Schambach,  liaHscher  Sklavena^fkUmd,  III,  S.  18,  makes  fh«  war  to  taarft 
eomxnenced  in  the  Dummer  ol  B.  C.  74,  which  we  follow,  /dem,  S.  90,  Schamt>acl& 
draws  from  the  Vatican  fragments  of  Sallnst  as  follows :  *'  Nachdem  Spartaons 
alle  Elemente  der  empdrung,  welche  Campanien  darbot,  ansich  gezogen,  wandt« 
er  sich  in  andere  gegenden.  Lelder  sind  wir  tiber  die  Route,  die  ar  einsohlng, 
nicht  genau  unterrichtet ;  doch  dttrfen  wir  an  der  Hand  der  TatikanischenFraj^ 
mente  des  Salust  mit  denen  Orosius  Ubereinstimmt,  annehmen,  dass  er  aich  m* 
nKchBt  qner  durch  die  Halbinsel  an  die  Kttsten  des  adriatischen  Meeres  wandte. 
Ton  wo  er  dann  die  Riohtangnach  SUden  einschlognndnachLnkaniengelangte. 
Wenigatens  berechtigen  una  die  Fragmente  des  salust  zu  der  Annahme,  cuuM 
Varinius,  von  dem  welterhln  die  Rede  seinwird,  in  PicenumdenAufiBtfindisohen 
gegenUber  gestanden  habe.  Auf  diesen  Marsche  eroberten  sie  Annii  Forum  und 
yielleicht  auch  Avellae,  dessen  Einwohnerschaft  sich  ihnen  wenigstena  snm 
Sohutze  ihrer  Mark  entsegenstellte.  Dass  auoh  hier  die  Sklaven  ihren  Weg  mil 
Mord  nnd  Brand  bezeicnnet  haben,  itt  wohl  gewiss." 

n  Plutarch,  Marau  Crasnu,  ^10,  Smith's  Dietianary  of  Qreek  and  Roman  BiO' 

Saphy.  Art.  Spartaetu,  Sallust,  Fragm.  Hittoriarum,  m,  wem.Gerlach  ed. ,  p.  S64 
iny  Nat.  HUt„  XXXHI.  14. 
<•  Gf.  La  RoQsse,  Dieiionnatre  UnXvarUl,  accordlair  io  wbioh  th«  camp  ol 
Spartacus  was  near  Thulium,  q,  v. 
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liahed  himself  for  the  winter,  astonishing  his  historians 
bj  an  ordeal  of  tactics  and  a  discretion  which  the  wisest 
and  most  virtuous  might  follow  at  the  present  daj« 

As  explained  in  our  account  of  the  Roman  collegia  or 
social  organizations,  all  Italy  was  at  this  period  covered 
with  social  societies  of  protection,  of  resistance  and  for 
convivial  and  burial  purposes.**  To  make  coincidence 
more  striking  to  the  student  of  sociology,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained that  it  was  at  just  this  critical  moment  that  the 
Koman  politicians  who  for  centuries  had  been  invidiously 
watching  the  rise  and  ^progress  of  the  social  movement 
under  the  law  of  Numa  Pompilius,  were  busily  discussing 
a  measure  for  the  wholesale  suppression  of  the  great  so- 
cial movement,  root  and  branch.  This  law  for  their  sup- 
pression did  not  succeed,  on  account  of  the  powerful  in- 
terference of  the  tribune  Clodius,  until  the  year  58  B.  0. 
But  we  are  not  without  evidence  that  everywhere  the 
unions  of  labor  were  all  this  time  on  the  alerl;  expecting 
the  calamity  and  preparing  for  revolt.  These  unions  were 
innumerable.*'  Italy  and  Greece  were  honeycombed  with 
them.**  Another  proof  **  that  this  remarkable  conquest 
of  Spartacus  in  the  industrial  centers  of  Italy  actually 
revived  the  organizations  or  turned  their  membership  to 
his  use,  is  seen  from  a  slur  in  Cicero,  the  bitter  hater  of 
everybody  who  was  too  poor  to  live  without  manual  toil. 
Speaking  of  them  he  says:  .  «  .  .  "  not  only  those  ancient 
labor  unions  have  had  their  right  of  organization  restored 
to  them,  but,  by  one  gladiator,  innumerable  others,  and 
new  ones,  have  been  instituted."  These  words  from  such 
high  authority,  shed  a  blaze  of  light  upon  our  conjecture 
that  Spartacus  was  working  in  collusion  with  the  disaf- 
fected labor  unions  which  had  either  been  suppressed  or 
their  existence  threatened,  as  is  plainly  proved,  at  that 
time.*^    Thus  Cicero  becomes  our  most  valuable  and  re- 

«s  Gf.  chaps  xiii,  to  xix.,  iitfra,  on  Trade  and  other  labor  organizations  among 
fhe  ancients. 

M  Cicero  who  was  incensed  at  the  snocess  of  Clodins  whose  eloquence  re- 
stored the  right  of  organization  to  the  workingmen,  says:  "  Collegia  non  ea  so. 
luza  quae  senatus  sustulerat  restituta,  sed  innumerabilih  qniBdaxn  nova  ex  omni 
fteee  Urbis  ac  serritio  concitata."    Gic.  In  Piionem,  4, 9. 

w*  L.  Jutio  G.  Mario  Cose,  guos  et  ipsi  Cicero  memoravit  SCto  collegia  sab- 
lata  funt/'    Cf .  Mommsen,  De  Oollegiis  d  Sodaliciia  Romanorum^  p.  73. 

M  cic,  Pro  Setto^  25,  66.  '*Ut  collegia  non  modo  iUa  Vetera  restiturentnr  sed 
ab  uno  gladiatore  innumerabilia  allia  nova  constituerenter."  This  inimitable 
satire,  was.  in  all  probability  flung  at  Spartacus  who  bad  tben  been  dead  only  a 
few  years. 
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liable  historian  by  bis  utterances  at  the  bat,  in  the  senate 
and  his  epistles.  We  must  make  the  importance  of  this 
matter  excuse  prolixity  and  repetition.  Speaking  of  these 
Tery  times  but  apparently  not  suspecting  the  extraordi- 
nary concatenation  of  circumstances  which  we  use  in  evi- 
dence of  our  conjecture,  the  great  archseologist  Momm- 
sen,  explicitly  states,  concerning  the  ancient  conspiracy 
laws  of  this  period  which  we  conjecture  contributed  much 
to  the  so-caUed  servile  wars,  that  they  were  of  tv^  sorts. 
"  Thus  I  have  two  points  to  note  here:  In  the  first,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Clodian  trade  unions  contained  slaves 
as  members;  for  I  think  the  -pxne  trade  organization  of 
skilled  workmen  did  not  admit  slaves.  They  were  socie- 
iC»s  for  religious  purposes.**  Then  the  law  «f  Clodias 
must  be  looked  upon  as  touching  only  the  city  of  Home; 
as  Cicero  says:  'ex  urhis  faace* — out  of  the  slums  of  the 
city  of  Home.  It  was  oi  such  that  Qodius  would  con- 
scribe  an4  classify.  The  fact  is,  innumerable  unions  of 
the  servile  race,  as  their  reUcs  show,  were  scattered  over 
all  Italy,  derived  from  ancient  times,  under  the  protection 
of  the  provincial  cities."  ** 

We  are  told  that  the  young  general  after  fixing  his 
quarters  snugly  for  the  vrinter,  instituted  a  rigorous  drill 
of  his  troops.  According  to  Phny  he  denied  them  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  lest  they  should  become  demoraJt- 
azed  by  handling  these  vitia^ting  treasures.^* 

One  thing  is  certain  during  his  sojourn  in  Lucania:  he 
set  all  the  slaves  free  and  declared  such  work  to  be  his 
mission.^  He  also  garrisoned  the  cities,  although  it  is 
claimed  that  some  of  them  he  plundered.  He  conunitted 
no  acts  of  brutality.  He  forced  his  soldiers  to  abstain 
from  intemperance.™    He  was  humane  to  his  prisoners. 

*T  See  ABcon,  L.  C,  spealdng  of  ClodiuB:  "  De  collegiis  restitnendis  noviBque 
ingtito^ndig  qns  ait  ez  serritioram  faace  oonstitata." 

M  Here  Momxnsen  is  mistaken,  and  he  later  on  admits  that  they  used  relig- 
ion as  a  bleak  to  aoreen  them  from  the  rigid  lawa. 

«  Mommsen,  De  Collegiis  et  SolaliciU  Romanorum,  pp.  77-78.  The  text  is  as 
followB :  f  *  Qua  xatione  oonscriptio  instituta  sit  et  ad  qaaenam  oollegia-^aec  lex 
mazime  pertinaerit,  iam  expoaai.  Itaque  dao  tantum  habeo  adhnc  adnotanda; 
jirimtim  com  aerri  in  collets  Clodianis  essent.  non  esse  cogitandnm  de  ooUegiis 
oniflcnm,  qnae  servos  admlsisse  non  arbitror,  sed  de  sacris  tantum;  deinde 
Clodii  legem  ad  Urbem  tantnm  spectavisse,  cum  Cicero  collegia  et  ex  tarbisfaeee 
eonsiltuta  dicat  et  dodium  in  foro  cohscripsisse  et  decarlavisse."  - 

'  to  **  Quibug  delidis  venennt  tarn  aurea  qaam  aurata.  cum  sciamna  interdixisse 
eaatrigguiisSpartacum;  ne  quia  auram  haberet  ant  argentum.  Tantoloit  plug 
•nimi  fhgitivis  nostris."  Fliny,  NaJt.  Hist,  XXXIII.  U. 

t^  Qt,  InUrncUional  EncycIopCBdicu,  Art.  JSjpartacus, 
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T<m  once  pe  hare  a  record  of  a  skillful  soldier^  a  loving 
husbaiid,  a  humUe  worldngman  and  a  gentleman. 

We  are  in  possession  of  several  very  reliable  evidence^ 
lihat  Spartacus  was  married  and  that  his  wife  shared  hii) 
prison  and  militaiy  life.  Plutarch  is  our  authority  foi; 
the  first  and  Cornelius  Tacitus  for  the  latter.  Hot  only 
was  she  faithful  to  him  but  she  certainly  became  a  cele- 
brated pattern  of  fidelity,  making  herself  by  deeds  of  a 
true  heroine,  an  object  of  praise  to  so  great  an  extent 
that  Tacitus  holds  her  up  as  an  example  of  the  heroic 
character  of  German  women.  Her  name  was  Varinia.™ 
"  The  most  terrible  guerilla  chieftain  recorded  in  history 
was  unstained  by  the  vices  of  his  conquerors."  ^ 

Spartacus  had  among  his  men,  a  large  number  of 
fikiUed  workmen  who  belonged  to  unions.  Among  them 
were  members  of  the  FaJbricensea,'^  armor  makers ;  of  the 
Castrensiariiy  sutlers  who  took  contracts  under  the  old 
rule  of  Numa  to  supply  the  soldiers  with  provisions;  /a&rt» 
workers  in  hard  metals ;  caUgviarii,  soldiers'  boot  makers 
or  army  cobblers  and  many  other  mechanics  whom  he  enr 
gaged  and  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  arms  and 
other  details  of  supplying  his  armv.  There  was  the  great 
order  of  the  VectigahHV^  whicn  had  been  created  \>j 
Numa,  upheld  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  for  500  years 
employed  by  the  Roman  government  and  all  the  Mwii' 
dpia  of  Italy  as  collectors  of  the  revenues  from  the  in- 
comes of  the  public  domain,  but  which  had  lost  their  em- 
ployment through  the  usurpation  of  the  ager  publioju  by 
land  monopolists  and  their  system  of  slave  labor. 

^*  Plutarch,  Mareu$  Orasmtt  (Ltnghome,)  mjb:  '*Bnt  they  (meaning  the  ob* 
atlnate  slaves  against  the  orders  of  Spartacus)  relying  upon  their  nomoers,  and 
elated  with  saccesSf  would  not  listen  to  his  proposaL  Instead  of  that,  they  laf^ 
Italy  waste  as  they  traversed  it." 

78  Tacitns,  GermanUB»  8.  **Memoriae  proditor  qoasdam  acies  inclinatas  iam 
et  labantes  a  f  eminis  restitutas  constantia  precnm  et  objectn  pectomm  et  mon- 
strata  comminas  captivitate,  qnam  longe  impatientius  feminarum  snamm  nomine 
timent,  adeo  nt  efllcaclns  obligehtnr  animl  civltatum,  qaibns  inter  obsides  pael* 
lae  qnoqne  nobiles  imperantur  inesse  quin  etiam  sanctum  aliquid  et  proyidum 

Sntant,  nee  ant  consUla  earnm  aspemantnr  aut  responsa  neglegnnt.  viaimns  sub 
ivo  Vespasiano  Yeledam  din  apnd  plerosque  nnminls  loco  habltam.  sed  et  olim 
Anriniam  et  compluris  alias  venerati  sunt,  non  adalatlone,  neqne  tamqnam 
facerent  deas."  it  is  said  that  this  "Anriuia  "  was  the  wife  of  Spartacus. 
1*  Smith's  Didionary  of  Roman  Biography,  Art.  Spartaeta. 
70  Orell.,  Ifuoriptionem  Latinarum  CoUectio,  Nos.  4,079,  4,083,  and  ir^a  Arm- 
«r«r».  chapter  XV.  pp.  872-88,  Trade  untona.  There  are  many  inscriptions  show^ 
Ing  that  the  blacksmiths,  armorers  and  other  iron  aud  metal  workers  existed  at 
that  time  in  lower  Italy,  under  the  collegia  or  trade  oraanizationB. 

76  Orell.,  Ifucr,  Lot  Collectio,  Vol.  II.  Of  OoUtffia,  Corpora,  Sodaiioia  et  eet,  pp. 
*>27  24«.    Also  index.  Vol  lit. 
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These  lie  fnmislied  with  work  and  wages,  by  sending^ 
ihem  en  revanche,  to  collect  from  the  rich  who  had  usurped 
the  lands,  the  provisions  and  money  for  his  army  and  ita 
expenses  Thus  Spartacus,  in  the  granary  of  Italy  be- 
came  the  master  workman  of  all  ttie  secret  unions  of 
trades  and  laborers^  and  we  have  no  evidence  disprov- 
ing the  immense  popularity  to  which  he  unquestionably 
arose  among  the  wage  earners. 

The  army  bv  this  time,  which  must  have  been  the  early 
spring  of  B.  O.  73,  was  swollen  to  100,000"  men,  armed 
and  well  equipped,  in  readiness  to  battle  with  the  mighti- 
est force  Bome  could  muster.  With  this  splendid  force 
he  now  meditated  a  daring  attempt  on  Rome. 

But  one  great  misfortune  now  began  insidiously  to  ex- 
hibit itself.  His  army,  especially  that  division  of  the 
Gauls  under  Crizus,  his  hitherto  faithful  lieutenant,  began 
to  show  signs  of  jealousy.  Of  all  the  fratricidal  passiona 
that  curse  and  wither  the  hopes  and  career  of  the  organ- 
isations of  labor,  jealousy  is  the  most  venomous  and 
deadly.  Bom  of  the  human  spirit,  it  runs  in  lurid  juices 
as  of  the  cobra's  fangs,  and  stxikes  death  under  cover  of 
fascination.  With  the  adder's  blindness  it  envenoms  the 
atmosphere  by  pufEs,  mistaken  for  zephyrs  and  balm,  and 
to  the  innocent  like  Spartacus  it  throtAes  the  spirit  with 
the  dark  moral  shadows  of  doom. 

Had  this  insidious  spectre  not  appeared,  the  army  of 
the  gladiators  and  workingmen  might  perhaps  have  suc- 
ceeded, to  some  extent,  in  a  desperate  march  on  Rome 
and  thereby — although  its  conquest  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— some  wise  negotiation  might  have  succeeded  in 
much  permanent  good  to  the  proletaries.  But  the  exact 
opposite  was  in  the  end  the  result  The  plan  of  this 
campaign  was  not  carried  out. 

The  camp  at  Metapontum  was  constantly  visited  by 

"^  Cl  Smith's  lHcUon<xry  ef  Soman  Biographyj  Art.  SparUteus ;  Schambach,  Der 
JRaUs^e  Sklavmaufttand.  Appian  makes  it  to  have  beeiil20,000;  and  Spartacn» 
■erioasly  contemplated  an  invasion  of  Rome,  he  says,  cap.  117,  lib.  I :  **  O  Si 
Sffoptoxof  rpMuco(rtov(  "Pufiaiiav  aix/XfliAwrov;  ivayCo'a.s  Kpi^y,  dw^eica  iivpidurt 
vc^wv  it  'FttfiiiP  ^vetycro,  ra  axpijora  rSav  VKtvuv  icaraxavcraf  koI  rovf  <uxfm\iurovt 
wivrais  avXitv  xal  eirt(r^a^ac  ra  viro^VYia,  Iva  icov0of  <ii;'  avro/xoAwv  r«  troAAwr 
avTw  vpoaioKTWv  oviiva  npoa-Uro,  koI  rStv  vnariov  avr6i>  tiS^tt  vepi  riiv  IlMifi'tTt.Sa 
ynvwoaraLMfriav,  u.4ya^  aywvercpos  oStyiyverax,  koi  fityaKri  koX  t6t€  ^fraa  *P«a|uiatcdi'." 
This  was  after  the  battle  of  Garganos  and  the  death  of  Crizus.  See  infira.  i^O' 
Julius  Obsequens,  vide  Lycosthena,  De  Prodigiis.  118 :  "Armoram  horrendo  clam- 
ore  "  (from  Capua)  ** centum  millia  hominum  consumpta  Itallco  ciTilioue  bello 
tclato  est." 
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for  a  tloman  holiday."  The  tmforttinateOiixtiB^  leM  6hh 
creet  than  intrepid  roshed  into  the  din  of  strife  and  in  a 
furioos  battle  which  occupied  the  day  was  slain  and  his 
army  defeated  with  great  loss. 

The  routed  soldiers,  however,  had  one  comfort  TheV 
cotdd  go  back  to  their  general  better  qualified  through 
the  lesson,  with  confidence  in  their  sagacious  chieftain 
whom  they  had  deserted.  Even  this  rebuke  did  not  en- 
tirely qaeU  the  terribly  revolutionary  character  of  his  in- 
subordinate troops. 

Spartacus  now  started  over  the  Appennines  in  forced 
marches  northward  toward  the  river  Po,  dogged  every 
inch  of  the  route  by  the  large  consular  armies  of  Borne 
tinder  C.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  GeUius  Poplicola,  the 
two  consuls  and  Q.  Anius  the  pnstor,  who  commanded 
the  third  consular  army.  But  he  sustained  no  losses. 
Eveiy  time  the  enemy  ventured  a  battle  he  was  sure  to 
be  hacked  and  punished  by  the  terrible  columns  of  t&e 
now  veteran  proletaries." 

Spartacus  appears  to  have  bent  every  energy  toward 
making  a  permanent  escape  from  Italy.  In  the  struggle 
to  make  headway,  the  sallies  of  the  enemy  in  fiank  and 
rear  were  always  met  by  the  wary  gladiator  with  a  shock 
which  stupefied  and  annihilated  them ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner he  contested  every  attack,  watching  with  a  judicious 
eye  every  movement  of  the  several  Roman  armies,  for  op- 
portunities to  inflict  the  heaviest  blows. 

At  last,  in  one  of  his  wily  manoeuvres  he  succeeded  in 
alluring  Poplicola  and  his  large  army  into  a  place  suita- 
ble, as  he  believed,  to  make  a  genersd  attack.  We  are  a 
Utile  undecided  as  to  where  this  bloody  battle  took  place. 
There  are  data  to  the  effect  that  Spturtacus  now  had  70, 
000  men  in  solid  colimm."  But  most  of  the  great  histor- 
ies being  lost,  the  lesser  writers  of  those  times  perhaps 

n  nor.,  in.  20, 10.  '*  Inde  Jam  consalares  qaoqtte  aggressns.  In  Appenlno 
Lentuli  ezercitum  percecidlt:  apud  Matinam  Cau  Cassii  castra  deieyit.' 

88  It  is  probable  that  the  rebel  force  was  still  stronger  than  this ;  for  Applan 
pats  It  at  120,000  while  yet  in  Tharia.  Vallejus  Patercalns,  howeirer,  seems  to 
carry  the  idea  that  it  was  less :  "  qnomm  nnmerus  in  tantam  adolerlt  ntque  «1- 
timo  diniicavcre  acie  XL.  millia  hominnm  se  Bomano  ezercitui  opposnerint." 
But  his  scholiast  edition  finds  fault  with  these  fienres,  as  absnrd  and  refers  to 
Entropius  who  says  60  000.  Orosius  and  Livy.  who  make  the  rebel  loroe  about 
tills  time  to  have  Ven  a  medium  between  120.OOO  (Appian's  statement)  and  40. 
000  .  that  of  V^aliejus),  concladlng  that  the  '*  C.*'  of  the  latrer  anthor  most  have 
been  changed  in  vicie^itudes  of  so  many  ages  into  an  '*  L,"  and  thai  It  origbially 
readXO.  millia  or  6O.OUO. 
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ashamed  of  what  they  considered  a  humiliation  and  dis- 
grace, rash  over  the  less  prominent  eyents,  mentioning 
only  in  an  obscure  manner,  certain  points. 

The  tactics  of  Poplicola  were  to  harass  the  flank  while 
Ijentuliis  kept  his  army  in  the  front  of  Spartacus  who 
took  no  further  notice  of  the  latter  than  to  keep  him  from 
doing  mischief.  When  at  last,  Spartacus  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity, burning  with  a  desire  to  ayenge  Crixus,  who  had 
fallen  at  Mt.  Garganus,  he  gaye  his  men  the  long  coyeted 
order  of  attack. 

A  great  and  bloody  battle  was  fought  All  day  the  glitter 
of  hdmets  and  the  clash  of  swords  told  the  horrid  tale  of 
death.  It  was  a  rencounter  of  Greek  and  Qs,ul  and  Eoman 
— ^representaiiyes  of  the  brayest  lands  of  ancient  days. 

Phalanx  by  phalanx,  the  proud  army  of  Poplicola  gaye 
way  before  the  intrepid  assaults  of  the  laborers.  No 
sooner  did  the  Romans  begin  to  weaken  and  bend  than 
the  carnage  redoubled.  Spartacus  made  good  eyery  op- 
portunity and  crashed  upon  the  now  broken  columns  of 
his  adyersary.  Thousands  of  the  Bomans  fell  dead  and 
dying.  A  few  escaped.  Night  brought  the  slaughter  to 
a  sullen  close."^  The  yictorious  legions  of  Spartacus  re- 
turned to  their  tents  to  rest.  Large  numbers  of  prisoners 
had  fallen  into  their  hands,  among  whom  were  many 
haughty  Boman  Imights.  Spartacus  with  bitter  irony 
soon  afterwards  forced  them  to  fight  as  gladiators  in  the 
funeral  games  which  he  celebrated  with  pomp  to  the 
manes  of  Crixus."* 

Thus  we  haye  an  aooount  of  the  fifth  battle  won  by  this 

n  Flomsi  ni.  SO,  1%  iB  greaUy  grieved  »t  this  humiliation;  "  »  quo  pulsi, 
fogatiqae  (pudet  dicere)  hosteB  in  extreme  Italia  refagemnt." 

84  **>  Sur  la  routs  il  rencontra  et  dcrasa  denx  armMe  conaulairea,  deox  autrea 
nr6toriennea  et  arriva  enlin  tent  combatant  et  tonjours  victorieux  sur  lea  rives 
da  Po,  dont  lea  eaux  d6bord6e8  lui  barrerent  le  chemin.'*  La  Bousae,  Art.  Spar' 
taeus.  Plutarch,  Cratatu,  tr.  Langhome,  IX.  saya:  **  Lentnlna,  the  other  con- 
snl,  endeavoured  to  surround  Spartacus,  with  his  forces,  whieh  were  very  con- 
siderable. Spartaous  met  him  fairly  in  the  field,  beat  his  lieutenants,  and 
stripped  them  of  their  baggage."  Scraps  from  the  earliest  and  best  authors  serve 
where  the  thread  of  the  story  is  lost ;  and  indicate  the  truthftilnese  of  the  his- 
tory. Sallust  Jias  one  as  follows,  which  though  badly  mangled,  seems  to  relate 
to  this  severe  contest:  *  *  *  *'  M  or  Treqnii  praeter  s  r  ciem  necessariam  hand 
multo  secus  quam  ierro  noceri  poterat.  At  yarinius.  dum  haec  aguntur  a  XUgi- 
tivis,  SBgra  purte  militum  autumni  gravitate,  neque  ez  postrema  fnga.  cum  ae- 
vero  edicto  juberentur.  ullis  ad  signa  redeuntibus,  et  qui  relinqni  erant  per 
summa  flgitia  detrectantibas  militiam.  Quaestorem  suum  G.  Thoranium  ex  quo 
pr»sente  vera  faoilime  noscerunt,  *  *  *  commiserant,  et  tamen  interim  qnum 
volentibns  nomero  quatuor." 

^  Floms,  m.  20.    ' '  Qui  defUnctorum  quoque  pmlio  duonm  fnnera  Impera 
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niercliaiits  who  purchased  brass  and  iron  and  other  goods 
on  a  large  scale.  We  are  told  that  it  presented  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  great  fair. 

Spring  came  and  it  was  learned  that  three  consular 
armies,  fully  equipped,  were  on  their  way  to  meet  the 
forces  of  the  rebels ;  and  Spartacus  took  up  bis  line  of 
march  northward,  keeping  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  object  of  this  movement  was  to  reach  the  Alps,  cross 
them  and  disperse  the  army  at  the  point  where  the  Gauls 
might  return  in  safety  to  their  homes  to  the  northward 
and  the  Thracians  might  take  to  the  right  and  thus  reach 
their  homes  in  Thrace.''"  It  appear^  that  Crixus  and 
CEnomans  had  remained  with  Spartacus  at  the  winter 
quarters  but  that  there  was  a  quarrel.     The  evidences 

7*  No  writer  disagrees  from  the  main  statement  that  the  central  and  longing 
Idea  of  Spartacus  was  to  reach  his  native  home  and  a^ain  enjoy  the  occupations 
of  peace.  Plutarch,  Marcus  Crasitu,  9,  says  :  '*  By  this  time  he  f  Spartacns)  was 
be<M>me  great  and  formidable.  Nevertheless  his  views  were  moderate.  He  had  toe 
much  nnderstandins  to  hope  the  conquest  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore  led  his 
am  7  to  the  Alps,  with  an  Intention  to  cross  them,  and  then  dismiss  his  troops^ 
thai  tiey  might  retire  to  their  respective  conn  tries,  some  to  Thrace  and  some  to 
GauK"  Granier,  next  to  Floras  and  the  English  EncyclopsBdists,  the  most  mer- 
ciieBS  of  the  commentators,  says :  Hittoire  des  Classit  Ouvrih-a  et  da  Classm  Bour- 
geoises: * '  Spartacus,  qui  6tait  un  homme  dont  le  coeur  valait  mienx  que  la  condi-^ 
non,  n'avaft  qn*ane  id^e ;  il  voalait  qu'on  f  ranchit  les  Alpes,  qu'on  gagn&t  les 
Gaales,  et  qn'nne  foia  1&,  chacun  repnt  le  chemin  de  son  pays.  La  strategic  des 
eonsals  et  la  mntinerie  de  ses  compagnons  remp§chdrent  d«  rSalifer  son  projet. 
Schamhach  defends  Spartacns  against  the  generally  accepted  libels  and  eland- 
fis  afloat  in  Rome  and  which  acted  as  a  palliative  subduing  the  ffalling  fact  that 
the  hauehty  nation  was  hnmbled  by  a  low-lived  gladiator:  *'  B&R  es  doch  Florus 
fhr  n5ttu2  sich  mit  den  Worten  *magnitado  cladium  fadt,  nt  meminerimus '  au 
cntschulcBgen,  als  er  den  Namen  des  AnfUhrers  in  einem  der  sicilischen  Anf> 
atSnde  anfuhrti  Aber  mit  der  ansicht,  dm  Mann  einfach  todt  zu  schweigen^ 
begnllgte  man  sich  nlcht ;  man  befleckte  sein  Andenken  dnrch  erf  nndene  ver- 
brechen  und  machte  seinen  Namen  zu  einem  Schimpfworte.  nnd  eelbst  Manner 
wie  Cicero  und  der  Xltere  Plinins  haben  sich  von  den  stimmen  des  srossen  Uauf- 
•ns  hierin  nicht  zu  emandpiren  vermocht.  Uns,  die  wir  keinen  Orund  haben. 
Spartacus  als  grimmigen  Feind  zu  yerabscheuen,  lir.gt  die  Verpflichtung  ob, 
•eine  Person  in  das  richtige  Licht  zu  stellen  und  gegen  unverdienten  Tadel  zn 
Tertheidigen,"  (Schambach,  2>er  ItaJUche  Sklavenaufitand^S.  IS.  Dr.  Brumapn 
in  Vol.  IV.  S.  74,  sq.  of  his  great  Historv  of  Rome  (ROmische  Qesckidiie)  gives 
Spartscos  this  Just  tribute:  "DieNatur  hatte  ihn  znm  Helden  und  Herrscher 
geschaffen,  dnrch  klugheit*  Muth,  Freiheitsiiebe  und  Mfissigune:  raste  er  Uber 
seine  Geffihrten  hervor;  er  brachte  das  allmachtige  Rom  zum  Zittern  alb  er  die 
Ketten  zerbrach.  und  begehrte  anch  jeizt  nichts,  als  I'rei  zu  sein :  die  Grausam- 
keiten  seiner  zttsellosen  Schaaren  kommen  nicht  auf  seine  Rechnung,  sofern  sie 
nicht  gegen  die  unterdrttcker  gerichtet  waren :  nnr  geeen  die  Rbmer,  in  deren 
Spielen  or  sich  nnd  die  Menschheit  entehrt  ftihlte,  die  ihm  nicht  einmal  die 
Flucht  gestatteten,  ihn  und  die  XJebrigen  einzufangen  snc.^ten,  um  sie  an  das 
Krenz  zu  nageln,  kannte  er  kein  Brbarmen.  Auch  auf  einer  Hdhe.  wo  Alles  nm 
Qm  her  den  Schwindel  befiel,  blieb  er  besonnen :  er  wollte  Rom  nicht  zer;<t&ren. 
well  er  nichts  Unmdgliches  wollte;  die  Vorhersaenngea  seiner  ttirakischen  Gattin 
fiber  die  ihm  beschiedene  Gr&sse  verblendeten  mn  nicht ;  aber  die  Sklaven  ver- 
wlrrten  und  vereitelten  seinen  Plan."  The  inquisitive  student  of  Spartacus  may 
al<iO  consult  a  fragment  of  Varro,  Charis.  I.  n.  108:  ^^Spartaco  innocente  con- 
Jecto  ad  gladium.  American  Enoyclopsedia,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  8'29.  acknowledges 
that:  '*  His  own  desire  was  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  by  taking  them 
beyond  the  Alps ;  but  they,  eager  for  plunder,  refused  to  leave  Italy.  *' 
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also  tend  to  prore  that  Crixus  and  a  largd  detaohment  df 
the  Gauls  separated  from  the  main  army  on  the  march 
northward.  CEnomans  also  had  a  falling  outi  for  it 
seems  he  undertook  an  expedition  to  the  westward  of  the 
main  army  under  Spartacus  on  the  march  through  Pice- 
num  near  the  Adriatic  Sea.  This  expedition  of  (Enomaus 
was  undertaken  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Spartacus  and 
to  gratifjr  a  desire  for  plunder.  This  lieutenant  was  met 
by  GelliuB  ™  commandmg  one  of  the  three  consular  arm- 
ies sent  out  by  the  Romans,  and  Id  the  battle  which  fol- 
lowed, he  was  klQed,  his  army  routed  and  those  soldierd 
who  escaped  w^re  glad  to  get  safely  back  to  their  general- 
in-chief  who  never  ventured  a  battle  without  £iowing 
beforehand  that  he  had  some  chances  in  his  favor. 

But  Crixus  who  was  weak  enough  to  be  jealous  in  such 
a  dangerous  emergency  was  too  weak  to  be  victorious 
over  the  Eomans.  He  rashly  ventured  a  battle  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Gbrganus  in  Picenum,  with  his  large  de- 
tachment of  the  army,  amounting  to  35,000  men.^  It  19 
likely  that  he  was  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  Arrius 
who  commanded  the  third  consular  army  of  the  Komans, 
Crixus  in  his  speech  to  the  soldiers  befoi^  the  battiid 
braced  his  men  with  assurance  that  it  was  **  better  to  die 
manfully  in  the  attempt  of  freedom  than  to  be  butchered 

nOroslas,  Historiarum  Advertm  PagcMOi  lAbri,  V.  '*  CtSnomans  enlm  juA 
Bnpdriore  beiio  faerat  occisns."  Schambach.  ItaliUcher  SklaveruuMand^  S.  14> 
acknowledges  the  obscurity  in  which  the  facts  resarding  this  lieoteaant  of  Spar* 
tacas  are  enveloped :  '*  Jener  (Enomans  muss  bald  eefafien  sain;  CrixQa,  dar  all 
4er  erste  nach  Spartacas  erscheint,  spielte  fieine  RoTle  lUnger." 

M  Livy,  lAber,  XCVL  J£pi(oni«.jgive8  the  Dumber  destroyed  at  20,000  inclodr 
Ing  Crixus.  *'Q.  Arrius,  praetor  Crixum  fugitivomm  dncem  cum  vixinti miU* 
bushominam  cecidlt."  Appian,  JETutoria  jBomona,  117,  itnt,  **  KaXrovntv  ynk 
fiiv  ^aripov  Kpi^of ,  iiyovfi.€voi  rpCvfivfUtty  av&ptiVf  n-cp«  rb  Viayavoy  opof  ^rrarOf 
4cdt  dvo  iiipn  rov  arparov  koX  avriK  myawtaXtro  avroZf  Siraprsjcoy  ol  iii,  r«a> 
'An-fwiVwr  bpiav  iwi  rii' Akntia  koX  it  K«Arov«a«-&  rAy  *AXifimy*wty6p.W9y  o  crcpot 
viraros  n-poAa/Swv  ixukv*  rrji  ^vy^f,  ical  o  CT«po$  iii»Kty.  o  51  c^'  M^rcpor  ovmir 
cirKTrpe^o/ncvoc  vopa  fxtpos  iyiKa,  Jcal  oZ  p.iy  <rvy  t^«pv^«l  rh  avh  Tovdc  uvcywpovy**' 
Saliustf  Frag,  Butoriarurn,  We  quote  the  following  fragment  to  anow  the  dea> 
perate  fighting  of  the  slaves  preenmblv  at  this  battle  with  Crixas— ^^ingre,  tant« 
aetni  debacchoralur,  nefandum  in  moanm  perverao  vnlnere  et  interdam  Uicemm 
corpus  semianimum  omittenteA.  alii  in  tecta  jaciebant  ignes,  mnltiqne  ex  loco 
aervi,  qnos  ingenium  socios  debat,  abdita  a  dominis  aut  ipsos  trahebant  ex  oo 
culto,  neqne  sanctum  aut  nef audum  quicquam  fuit  irsB  barbororum,  and  servili 
ingenio:  ({usb  Spartacus  nequiens  prohibere,  maltis  precibus  cum  oraret,  celer^ 
tate  nu  ntios."  In  the  next  fragment  we  see  the  plans  of  Spartacus  thwarted  and 
Crixus  on  the  eve  of  his  overthrow  and  death:  "Aliquot  dies  contra  morem  fldn* 
cia  auger!  nostris  caepit,  et  promi  lingua.  Qua  Varinius  contra  spectatam  rem 
incaute  motus  novos  incognitosque  et  aliorum  casibus  percassos  milites  Jam. 
neqno  tam  ma^ifice  fumeutes  preeUnm,  quam  postulaverant.  Atqne  iUi  oerta^ 
mini  conscii  mter  se  juxta  seditionem  erant.  Crixo  et  gentls  Ciinsnem  Gallis  at 
que  Qermanifl  obviam  ire  et  oitro  ofierre  pugnam  cnplentibna  contra  Bpartti* 
urn." 
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This  great  battle  Iwtween  SpartacmS  and  the  combMed 
armies  of  the  two  consuls,  Lentulus  and  Poplicola,  took 
place  a  long  distance  south  of  the  Po,  near  where  Sparta* 
COS  had  defeated  the  first  consular  army  under.  PopUeola; 
for  it  was  m  the  territory  of  Picenum,  nearly  200  miles 
from  the  rivert  The  army  of  the  proletaries  was  now 
about  100  miles  northeastward '  fn>m  Borne  and  waa 
marching  southward.  This  arrangement  of  data  brings 
the  statement  of  Plutarch  in  line  and  clean  up  the  whole 
jumUe.  The  story  of  Oassius  and  his  defeated  army  of 
10,000  was  Pluiarch's  battle  of  the  Po.  Spartaous  then 
taking  the  offensive,  marched  southward  into  Pioenum, 
where  he  fought  the  great  battle  of  Pieenum— the  mctgwM 
dadii  of  Livy. 

Qreat  consternation  now  prevailed  at  Borne.  The  news 
of  the  disaster  to  Lentulus  and  Poplicok  and  their  splendid 
armies  was  regarded  as  a  calamity.  Indignation  raised 
to  its  highest  pitch  and  was  only  equalled  by  mortifioa- 
tion  and  shame.  A  gladiator,*^  and  shiTe,  who,  all  his  life- 
time had  been  a  poor  man,  earning  a  scanty  living  by 
manual  toil,  had  combined  audacity  with  genius,  gathered 
the  menial  hordes*'  that  worked  the  eatates  of  haughty 
landlortisi  and  in  eight  battles,  at  hand-to-hand  combat 
and  at  ibe  test  of  strategem,  enduranee,  valor  and  prowess 
liad  worsted,  overthrown  and  annihilated  the  patrician 
gentry  of  Bome.*^ 

Lentulus  was  recalled  and  disgraced.  His  humiliatioo^ 
has  always  been  a  mystery  to  readers  of  history.  The 
true  light  of  the  afiiaur  has  been  shut  out — so  daik  waa 
ihe  history  of  this  matter  kept  for  ages  from  the  reader's 
mind. 

Spartacus  was  maUgned  by  everybody;  and  puUic  sen-* 
timent  turned  a  smile  in  his  favor  into  a  herespr  and  in^ 
timidated  the  favorable  opinions  and  conversation  of  the 

g>ople  as  well  as  blockaded  the  will  and  the  pen  of  his* 
nans. 
Spartacus,  everywhere  victorious  was,  after  the  great 

M  HoniB,  III,  90.  '*  TMXdem  etUun  totis  imperii  vizibiw  ooutra  mirmHHoawn 
Mmanrgitux. " 

^  livy,  EpiUmi,  XGV.  *'  Bm  proMne,  et  MM>let>  stoliin  Invoaemnt  toeioi. 
multoaqne  paatores,  daram  et  pemix  guuii." 

w  dlcero,  Ad  AUicHmy  VI.  32.  *'  Cum  Spart«oo--daoe  fngitlTorum,  qui  be^ 
lam  servile  oonuaoTit,  et  yel  com  qningentis  pr»donibu«  jam  satie  mali  faoere 
potuit.*' 
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battle  in  Pioenum,  forced  to  proceed  southward  by  his 
foolish  soldiers  who,  puffed  **  with  success,  were  wanting 
in  obedience  and  could  not  participate  in  the  dream  of 
Spartacus  to  retire  to  the  pastoral  charms  of  his  native 
Iwd.  We  next  find  him  marching  to  Thuria,  with  a  vast 
army  and  great  quantities  of  plunder,  with  the  intention 
of  passing  the  winter  of  72-71,  B.  0.  But  anothervictoiy 
was  yet  to  be  won  before  the  army  coald  reach  its  winter 
quarters — ^the  battle  with  Mummius  in  Picenum.^^ 

It  was  now  nearing  the  time  of  the  Roman  ComitisB,  or 
the  assembly  of  Roman  citizens  for  voting  for  new  officers. 
Among  these  officers  consuls  were  to  be  elected.  But  so 
great  was  the  teiror  which  Spartacus  had  inspired  that 
no  candidates  were  to  be  found.  This  phenomenon  is*  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  whoever  should  be  elected  consul 
would  have  to  go  in  person  to  meet  t^e  dreaded  gladia- 
tor. Finally,  after  much  hesitation,  Marcus  Licimus 
Crassui,  consented  to  be  nominated  and  of  course,  received 
the  full  vote  and  confidence  of  the  people. 

Accordingly,  Grassus,  prepared  for  the  campaign  against 
the  great  guerilla  chieftam  with  eight  full  legions  of 
Roman  soldiers  mustered  for  the  occasion.  But  the  frag- 
ments of  the  defeated  armies  of  PopUcola  and  Lentulus» 
together  with  the  prsBtorian  forces,  also  shattered  by 
Spartacus,  were  now  returning  to  the  metropolis  in  a 
straggling,  demoralized  condition.  All  these  were  soon 
joined  to  iiie  new  army  of  Crassus*"^ 

The  new  confidence  which  tiiis  election  of  Crassus  in- 
spired caused  a  great  number  of  young  Roman  gentry 
to  volunteer,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  the  eight  legions 
were  fulL  A  full  Roman  legion  of  that  era  consisted  of 
6,000  men  which  makes  48,0Q0  for  the  new  army  of  eight 
legions. 

M  Cf.  Smith's,  DUiUonaryofGr^kOMi  Btmcen  Biography. 

100  This  account  is  given  in  Plutarch's  JAfe  of  Cr<mus.  Mommsen,  HMmy 
ofBrnne,  here  breaks  ttad  story  of  Spartacus  ana  his  victories  into  a  tangle  of  un- 
intelligible data,  although  its  thread  is  seen  to  be  quite  clear,  with  a  little  pains. 

101  Appiui,  Historia  Bonuma,  1, 118:  "  ^i^ti}(^  tc  ^v  37J1)  koX  9o^ep6f  airroli  6 
ir^Ac/uLO$,  yeAw/ACPOc  iv  apxjj  koi  learou^povov/mevos  i»s  /utofo/max'^i'*  Uport^tia-rii  rt 
vrpaniywv  aKkiav  xtiporovia^  okvo^  ineixev  airavra?,  koX  napijyytWtv  ov£ei9,  y^ixpi 
Aucivios  Kpacraro$\  yivtt,  kox  itXovtw  "Pttfiaittv  dia^ai^s,  civeSi^aro  <rrparriYt}atiVf 
KoX  Tiktviv  e(  aAAot(  ijkavvev  inl  tov  XirapraKov"  Plutarch  says :  "  No  sooner  were 
the  senate  informed  of  these  miserable  proceedings,  than  they  expressed  Uie 
greatest  indignation  against  the  consuls,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  be 
superseded  in  the  command,  Crassus  was  the  person  they  pikshed  upon  as  a 
successor,  and  many  of  the  nobility  served  under  him,  as  volunteers,  as  well  on 
Account  of  his  political  influence  and  ftom.  personal  regard." 
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extraordinary  genius.  The  episode  of  his  avenging  the 
death  of  Grixus  by  forcing  the  proud  Roman  leaders  to 
descend  to  the*  debasing  ergastulum  and  meet  in  gladia- 
torial combat  and  with  tiie  weapons  of  dishonor  they  had 
previously  forced  Crixus  and  Spartacus  to  wear,  bears  at 
once  a  tinge  of  melancholy  and  perhaps  of  gratification 
even  to  the  most  enlarged  minds. 

Not  only  the  consuls  but  also  two  prsetorian  armies 
were  completely  routed  by  the  tiger-like  springs  of  Spar- 
tacus"  during  tiiis  phenomenal  march  noriaiward  in  quest 
of  his  boyhood's  home.  It  is  indeed  interesting  to  know 
that  his  wife  accompanied  him  in  his  wanderings. *^  There 
seems  to  be  a  simplicity  and  tenderness  which  contrasts 
with  the  magnitude  and  the  ferocity  of  his  adventurers; 
something  unique  and  almost  enchanting  is  felt  as  one 
follows  hun  step  by  step  along  his  thorny  path. 

After  routing  and  annihilating  these  praetorian  armies," 
we  next  find  him  face  to  face  with  the  large  army  of  Len- 
tulus  near  the  river  Po. 

Spartacus  seems  now  to  have  assumed  the  character  of 
a  fugitive,  so  desirous  was  he  to  make  his  escape.  Time 
had  been  given  for  the  remnants  of  the  Romans,  shattered 
but  not  destroyed  at  the  battle  with  Poplicola,  to  join  the 
army  of  Lenttdus,  now  augmented  to  larger  numbers  than 
any  body  of  troops  Spartacus  had  yet  encountered. 

There  was  a  praetorian,  or  "third  consular  army"  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch.  Livy  mentions  Gassius  as  a  pro-con- 
sul and  O.  Manlius  as  the  praetor."  This  would  imply 
that  two  battles  were  fought  between  the  two  great 
pitched  battles  of  Poplioola  and  of  Lentulus,  the  regular 

torils  celebraTit  exequlis,  captivosque  ctroftrogum  Jasait  armis  depngnare:  qnaal 
pians expiatueas omne  prsterituxn  dedecus, sidegladiatore  manerator  ftUsset." 
bO  also  modem  commentaries ;  See  Smiths  Dictionary  of  Oreek  and  Soman  BUh 
graphy.  Art.  Spartacus^  The  American  EncyclopoBdia,  Vol.  XIV.  1867,  page  328, 
makes  no  hesitation  in  placing  this  humiliating  episode  as  an  event  of  the  war, 
^' At  the  head  of  70,000  m^n  he  triumphed  over  two.  consular  armies  tn  72,  and 
fprced  his  Roman  captives  to  fight  as  gladiators  at  the  faneral  games  which  he 
celebrated." 

86  See  Pomponius  Mela.  21;  Livy.  EpiUmies,  XCV.  XOVI.  XCVII;  Diod, 
XXXVin.  21.  Orosius,  V.  24,  26.  Cf.  also  considerable  in  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
and  in  the  various  English  and  German  Encydopcedias;  these  however,  with  few 
exceptions  are  childishly  erroneous,  contradictory  and  lamentably  Incomplete, 

«•  Platarch,  Crawm,  where  we  find  this  assurance. 

88  Cf.  Smith's  DiciMtnary  of  Oreek  and  Rcyman  Biography;  La  Bousse,  DieHon- 
aire  Vhivend,  Art.  SpartoMOU,  and  Tacitus,  Oermania  8,  where  we  find  that  her 
name  was  Aurinla. 

89  Livy,  Epitom.  XGVI.  *'  C.  Gassing  proMJonsul  et  Cn.  Manlius  pr»tor  male 
•d versus  Spartacam  pugnaverunt." 
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consuls.  Cassius  who  was  praetor  m  the  norUieni  por> 
tioDS  along  the  Po,  with  a  large  army  of  at  least  10,000 
men,  gave  battle  to  Spartacus  just  before  the  latter  reached 
this  river.  It  was  a  deadly  encouBter,  and  though  the 
conflict  raged  with  fierce  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans,  ihey  were  no  match  for  the  now  invincible  glad* 
iator  and  his  veterans  who  gained  one  of  the  most  teUin^ 
triumphs  of  the  war.*®  It  was  between  these  two  bloody 
engagements  and  in  this  region  that  Spartacus  spent  the 
winter  of  B.  0.  72-71. 

The  army  of  the  gladiator  now  increased.*^  We  should 
be  almost  totally  confounded  without  Livy's  Epitomies  of 
wrecked  history  at  this  juncture  of  the  war,  and  could 
scarcely  proceed.  It  is  through  these  made  dear,  thai 
after  the  defeat  of  Cassius  and  his  10,000  near  the  Po,  a» 
related  by  Plutarch,  the  really  great  battle  spoken  of,, 
where  Spartacus  met  Lentulus  "  fairly,"  was  Livy's  great 
carnage,**  told  in  words  too  plain  to  admit  of  misunder- 
standing.** Plutarch  says:  '^  the  two  consuls  having  con- 
fioUdated  their  troops  in  the  coujitry  of  Picenum,  feU 
upon  Spartacus  in  full  force.  He,  however,  gave  them 
battle  and  with  great  slaughter  nearly  annihilated  them."' 
This  fills  two  missing  dato,  We  are  all  along  told  that 
Spartacus,  while  near  the  river  Po,  before  these  "  great 
defeats"  of  the  ^'two  consuls  and  their  two  pri&torian 
armies,"  was  a  fugitive,  anxiously  striving  with  all  his  mil- 
itary tact,  to  escape  from  Boman  territory*  Now,  how* 
ever,  we  have  authors  augmeiiting  the  army  of  Spartacus.*^ 
We  find  him  with  a  vast  and  well  drilled,  well  diseiphned^ 
well  fed  and  hi^fhly  elated  army  of  120|000  x«en. 

A  march  upon  Rome  waa  frustrated  by  the  desire  of 
plunder;  although  it  is  Stated  that  Spartacus  did  not  dare 
ta  make  the  attempt.*^ 

«o  Plutarch,  Oroitm,  10.  *'  He  (Spurtacos)  then  oootimied  bJa  route  towavdt 
tbe  Alps,  but  W98  opposed  by  Cassias,  who  eommanded  in  that  part  of  Gavl 
whieh  lay  about  the  Po,  and  came  against  him  at  the  head  of  10.000  men.  A  bal- 
tl9  ensued,  in  which  Cassius  wf^  defeated,  with  great  loss,  and  saved  himself 
not  without  difflcalty."    So  Uvy,  i^pttome  of  Uber,  XQVI.  et  iupra,  note  90. 

n  Plutarch,  OrastuSflO. 

M  Livy,  EpiUfme,  XCVI.  **  Ideirco  dno  consnles,  Junctis  copiis  in  agro  Picena 
el  ooncurrerunt.    Bed  ilia  (Spmrtacus)  licet  eas  magna  olade  proiUganset." 

•sSchambach,  ItalUcher  SklaveHa^fitand,  S.  8,  oonoedes  tbe  scholiast  view^ 
Tiry  did  not  write  the  epitomies  to  his  books,  bat  thinks  that  they  are  fiaithfttl 
to  the  original  contents. 

M  Livy,  XOVI.  ol'  Epitomia,  of  the  lost  books.    Appian,  1. 117. 

M  Livy,  Epitome,  XCVI.    "  Ad  TTrbem  dMve  non  est  ausus." 
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10,000  daves  each,  were  freshly  reminded  by  every  victory 
of  Spartacus^  of  the  doom  of  their  erumbluig  inatitation^ 
Bacred,  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  paganism  they  wor- 
shiped for  a  religion. 

Crassus  had  cause  to  be  severe.  Plutarch  adds  that: 
**  He  severely  reprimanded  Mummius  who  had  escaped 
unhurt  He  armed  the  few  survivors  anew,  insisting  upon 
their  giving  bond  of  fidelity  to  the  new  arms  given  thetn. 
He  took  500  of  the  most  cowardly,  divided  them  into  60 
platoons  and  these  into  decades,  one  of  whom  was  by 
lot,  put  to  death;  in  this  way  recalling  an  ancient  military 
usage  of  punishment  This  kind  of  punishment  in  fact, 
is  the  mark  of  the  greatest  infamy ;  for  as  the  execution 
is  public,  in  sight  of  the  whole  army,  circumstances  that 
are  awful  and  affecting  follow/' ^^  But  this  horrible 
chastisement  came  late.  Spartacus  had  again  been  vio* 
torious. 

But  two  causes  now  set  in  to  oast  shadows  over  the 
glory  of  the  conquering  gladiator.  His  own  ignorant 
and  foolish  soldiers  began  again  to  show  signs  of  insub-* 
ordination,  elated  by  their  never  failing  successes.  Tbey 
wanted  to  plunder  and  feast  upon  l£e  fat  of  the  land; 
and  while  they  were  mutually  becoming  demoralizad  and 
dissolute  in  their  e?(traordinary  experience  of  victory^ 
their  new  enemy  Crassus  was  growing  wiser  and  surer 
in  his  harrowing  experience  of  defeat  These  two  causes 
combined  to  bring  uxe  terrible  lion  to  his  end. 

Crassus,  after  ^m  ferocious  specimen  of  the  cruelty  of 
war,  attacked  Spartacus,  and  drove  him  to  the  sea/*^    But 

101  nutareli,  ideaii  Appiaa,  Hittaria  JBdnkiimi,  1. 118.  **  Kal  twvM  iikw  a^'m 
lt««Aiip«i«^at,  «C  noAAoietf  ifrrvutfi^ir,  t vl  ^craTy  M^pof  Mfcairov  &^^^ctptw.  0|  I' 
•JTY  «VTW  voiii^xiww,  dAAd  vavri  r^  vrprnx^  <rvitfii\oyra  kcX  rovdt,  Ktu  i^rriff/^tfyoy, 
»rf£n»v  iiautkiipitvi  i^  Mnarvy.  ncl  i,vktiv  4c  TtrpmKurjuiKlmm  •vHiv  lid  tb  irX{^«« 
Motao-OKro.  nworipnt  3'  cirp«{f ,  ^fitpwnpot  avrolt  ri)f  ruv  woX^iui^v  i|m}c  i^tuftXt 
•Vruca  iivpim¥  2iraiAr<ucc(MV  i^'  iavntv  irov  trrparoirc jcvtftnrwv  impdrti,  koH  Svo  avr&y 
|i^pi)  icaroicayMv  iir  «vrbr  ^AavM  rhy  Sir^proxov  avv  xaro^Mvi^o'ct."  Sallast,  HiM- 
toriarum  PopuU  Bamani^  libri.  Beceniaio  of  Anton,  Tbysiiu,  ol4  Lag4iiQiim  edi- 
tion, p.  soa,  hM  a  m417  mntl^t^d  wrap;  "  Sorte  dnQtot  taiti  necat:"  and  the 
learned  editor  in  a  note  explains  as  follows :  "SorU  dMdo»fu$ii  neoat,  Puto  legen* 
dam,  ednctos,  acoipiendumq;  de  sevAra  ao  militari  Craaai  disciplina,  qua  idem, 
bi  ftigitoribns  ooSrcendls  usus,  ex  duabus  IKummianis  Legionibna  oontraedlotom 
Imperatoria  in  hoetem  (Spartaoam)  pngnare  ausis,  profllgatioque ;  qaiogenpit 
primos,  unde  tnitivun  fage  taotiim  fuerat,  lorte  eductoa  decimari  prfocetoa. 
Quod  vetus  supplicii  genus  intennortuam,  ao  desltcun Jampridem.  postUminia 
m  castra  Bomana  reduotom  i  Crasso."  According  to  Sallast  tbey  were  killed 
wititi  clubs. 

109  Appian.  1. 118.  fin:    "Nuci^o-ac  Si  ical  r6vt9  km^npin  eSim  ^tvyorra  im\ 

dvcrcixi^f  Kai  airco-ravpov."    Mommseu,  Bistory  of  Borne,  Vol.  IV.  p.  106. 
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thiB  signal  rioiory  mentioned  by  Appian,  is  denied  by 
Plutarch  in  the  following  terms:  ^  After  thus  chastising 
bis  men,  he  (Grassus)  led  them  against  the  enemy.  But 
Spartacus  turned  back  and  retired  through  Lucania  to 
the  sea."  "• 

Spartacus  marched  his  army  southward  along  the  Ad- 
riatic to  embark  for  Sicily  across  the  straits  of  Messina. 
There  is  strong  circumsiAntial  evidence  that  privateers  of 
the  Mediterranean  assisted  Spartacus;  and  if  we  judge  from 
this  point  of  view,  a  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the  history 
of  his  career.  No  written  records,  however,  exist  prov- 
ing this,  and  for  want  of  it  we  follow  the  story  as  it  is  told. 

If  the  pirates,  so-called^  refused  to  help  him,  thus  clearly 
working  in  the  interest  of  Borne,  as  Mommsen  suggests, 
why  should  Rome  have  immediately  instituted  a  man-hunt 
against  them?  Tacitus  has  some  remarks  favoring  our 
theory  that  the  pirates  were  faithful  to  Spartacus.  An- 
other potent  question  is,  how  did  the  gladiator  get  the 
great  army  of  800,000  men  ?  Did  not  the  privateers  ship 
them  over  from  ^cily?  We  shall  refer  to  these  things 
later. 

This  new  move  of  Spartacus  to  reach  Sicily  is  called  by 
some,  his  last  stroke  of  genius.  It  was  an  original  one. 
There  had  been,  some  27  years  before,  a  great  rebeUion 
of  the  slaves  in  Sicily  ^^^  and  at  this  monient,  when  Spar- 
tacus approached  that  fair  isle— the  granary  of  Rome — 
it  was  suffering  from  the  most  inhuman  exactions,  by  or- 
der of  Yerree,  &e  insatiate  and  avaricious  despoiler,  whose 
greedy  havoc  was  soon  afterwards  opposed  by  Cicero. 
The  slaves  and  property  owners  alike,  were  goaded  by 
this  man's  rapacity  to  the  verge  of  rebellion  against  Rome. 
Had  Spartacus  succeeded  in  crossing  safely  vrith  his  army 
the  chances  are  that  the  goaded  people  would  have  gladly 

u*>  Plutarch,  Life  ofCfras$m, 

ui  See  chapter  :&  tupra.  The  strange  words  of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  ^nno^itcm, 
liber,  XY .  cap.  46 ;  referring  to  Spartacus  and  the  Roman  flotilla  agaiubt  the  pi« 
xates,  show  how  fearful  was  the  danger,  and  they  seem  to  advert  to  the  link  of 
ftiendship  existing  between  them  and  Spartacus:  "  Per  idem  tempus  gladiatores 
apud  oppidam  Prsdneste  temptata  eruptione  praesidio  militis,  qui  custos  ades- 
set,  coSrciti  sunt,  iam  Spartacum  et  Vetera  mala  rumoribus  ferente  populo,  ut 
est  norarum  rerum  cupiens  pavidusque.  Nee  multo  post  clades  rei  navaJis  acci- 
pitur,  non  bello  (quippe  haud  alias  tarn  immota  pax),  sed  certum  ad  diem  in 
Campaniam  redire  classem  Nero  jusserat,  non  exceptis  maris  casibus.  Ergo  gub- 
ematores,  quamvis  saeviente  pelago,  a  Formiis  movere;  et  grayi  Africo,  dum 
promunturium  Miseni  superare  contendunt,  Cumanis  litonbus  impactl  triro- 
mium  plerasque  et  minora  navigia  passim  amiserunt." 
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SVom  the  start,  there  must  have  been  at  least  100,000 
coen  sent  out  under  Crassus  against  the  rebels,  which 
force  kept  constantly  increasing  to  the  end. 

Returning  to  Spartaeus,  we  find  evidence  ^^  that  while 
at  the  zenith  of  his  popularity  between  the  Po — ^which  he 
did  not  cross — ^and  Picenum,  he  offered  inducements  to 
all  who  would  cast  off  the  yoke  of  despotism,  to  join. 
Ihat  the  slaves  took  the  offer  of  freedom  is  evident  from 
bhe  number,  which  commentators  venture  to  put  at  120- 
[KK),  and  which  we  positively  know  soon  greatly  augmented. 
Hany  of  the  higher  classes  spumed  offers  to  co-operate 
because  they  **"  disdained  to  join  slaves; "  although  they 
hated  the  Romans.^" 

When  Crassus  arrived  in  Cia-Alpine  3aul,  near  the  dty 
of  Mutina,  where  the  army  of  Spartacus  lay,  he  studied 
closely  the  traits  of  his  antagonist  and  concluded  to  adopt 
the  tactics  of  Fabius  who  had  previously  been  successful 
over  Hannibal,  by  worrying  him  and  not  giving  battle. 
After  harassing  Spartacus  in  rear  and  flank  for  some 
time  he  sent  the  pro-consul,  G.  Gassius  Longinus,  around 
on  the  other  side  with  orders  to  be  watchful  and  goad 
the  enemy,  without  hazarding  an  engagement;  but  the 
f ox*witted  gladiator,  with  apparent  indifference,  allured 
thjfi  Boman  into  an  idea  that  he  could  safely  go  beyond 
his  orders^  and  attack  a  wing  of  the  workmgmen  who 
were  in  reality,  impatient  for  the  fray. 

At  a  weak  momentj  least  suspected  and  least  watched, 
Spartacus  gave  the  welcome  order  of  battle.  The  shout 
went  up  and  with  it  came  the  force  of  the  onsei  Gassius 
was  crushed  by  the  unexpected  blow  and  completely 
routed.  The  field  of  Mutina  covered  with  the  slain,  re- 
mained with  the  workingmen. 

Slpartacus,  slowly  continuing  his  march  southward,  har- 
assed and  tormented  by  Grassus  who  was  too  good  a  com- 
mander to  venture  a  general  engagement,  studied  every 
opportunity  to  catch  the  Roman  at  a  weak  poini^^    Op- 

102  Cf.  Laroosse,  DiciAonain  XTMveTtd,  Art.  l^artaew^  based  on  the  remarks 
of  PlntarcU. 

108  These  gems  giying  the  flnlahing  touches  of  the  story,  are  taiken  f^om  iso- 
lated flragments  of  the  broken  histories,  so  badly  mutilated  indeed,  that  wa 
■honld  be  loth  to  pass  upon  them,  did  not  our  inferences  coincide  with  those  <A 
others  who  have  taken  great  pains  to  get  the  kernel  of  the  theme. 

104  "  Le  g6n6nJ  Bomain  se  boma  de  couvrir  le  Latiam,  n'  osant  hasarder 
battaiUe  oontrp  le  terrible  gladiateur  et  se  contenta  i.  le  harceler  et  le  faire  mis- 
irable,  par  ces  lieutenaata,  iarariablmnent  battus  quand  lis  araient  la  t6m6rit6 
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poiiunitj  soon  ctaxae.  The  proprsetor,  Oil  Maaliii*,  was 
cfiught  at  an  unguarded  moment  and  in  a  terribly  bloodj 
conflict  of  which  we  have  only  a  sullen  and  lugubrious 
mention  by  historians,  was  torn  to  atoms  by  the  charge 
oi  a  heaTy  detachment  of  Spartacus. 

The  condition  of  the  Roman  army  was  now  that  of  ter»> 
ror.  After  the  defeat  of  Cassius  at  the  city  of  Ifutina 
and  of  Manlius  at  a  point  southward,  we  find  Spartacus, 
still  harassed  by  Grassus,  in  the  rich  valleys  of  Picenum, 
tbe  scenes  of  the  next  and  ninth  battle  in  which  the  gla4* 
iator  chieftain  was  conqueror.  Crassus  posted  himself 
here,  in  advance  of  the  worldngmen,  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  their  march  southward. 

Mummius,  one  of  the  moat  trustworthy  lieutenants  of 
Grasus,  was  sent  round  to  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  with  or«> 
ders  to  continue  strategical  mancBuvres;  and  was  strictly 
charged  to  follow  him,  but  not  to  hazard  a  battle.  Mum-* 
mius  had  more  courage  and  conceit  than  discretion  or 
obedieiKse.  He  proved  to  be  precisely  the  man  whom  Spar* 
t$ous  wanted*  The  foxy  gladiator  now  dallied  with  ruse 
and  incantation  and  finally  decoyed  the  whole  force^  con* 
sisting  of  12,000  men  into  an  assaolable  point  This  whole 
manceuvre  seems  to  have  been  deeply  hiid  inasmuch  as  it 
contained  an  admixture  of  flattery.  At  any  rate,  how- 
ever ambidextrous  the  incentive,  the  decoy  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  ambition  on  the  other,  prevailed. 

Just  when  Mummius  believed  he  was  in  the  act  of  rid- 
ding his  country  of  a  loathsome  foe,  a  wild  war-whoop  of 
the  mijTViillions  burst  out  along  the  lines.  Spartacus  at 
the  enemy'9  vulnerable  points  gave  the  order  of  attack* 
This  time  it  waa  mmj  against  few.  Mummins  was  ov%t* 
slaughed.  *'  His  whole  army  completely  routed.  Many 
were  killed  upon  the  battle  field.  Others  tenrified,  cast 
&way  their  arms  and  saved  their  lives  by  flight."  ^* 

Again  the  arms  of  Spartacus  were  victorious.  Mum- 
mius  was  annihilated.^''^  Disaster  ftgain  convulsed  the 
aegis  of  slav^holding,  degen^Oite  {tome,  whose  haughty 
men,  many  of  whom  owned  at  that  moment  from  1,000  to 

d«  Uvrer  combat."    Ia  Bos«m.  Dialumairt  V^ivfttd,  ▲rt.  Spartatm, 

106  Plutarch,  Abm;  Appian;  Mommeeii  and  sQBie  of  the  Eneffci^^tBdiUu* 
101  Cf .  JtUematymal  Mna/clopadiat  Art.  Spiprtaeua,    Although  we  give  leflerMicc 
to  original  authority  there  is  a  variety  of  readings  and  of  opinions ;  and  we  then* 
fwre  ^to  contemporaneous  writers  and  reoonun^nd  them  to  the  reader. 
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treat  of  Spartacus — a  retreat  which  for  fine  generalship 
combining  fertility  of  expedient,  quelling  insubordination 
•within,  and  overcoming  obstacles  without,  may  yet,  when 
more  carefully  studied  and  better  known,  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  true  models  in  warfare.  The  Roman 
general  now  thoroughly  frightened,  wrote  to  Bome  for 
more  help."' 

It  appears  that  after  the  failure  of  Spartacus  to  reach 
Sicily,  a  revolt  of  prodigious  extent  took  place  in  his  army. 
A  body  of  probably  over  50,000  men  separated  from  the 
main  army.  They  vaunted  that  Spartacus  was  a  coward; 
dared  not  meet  the  Roman  general ;  that  they  would  not 
longer  be  restrained  from  giving  the  hated  enemy  battle. 
They  accordingly  appointed  as  their  commanders  two  of 
the  most  boasting  of  the  malcontents,  Grannicus  and  Cas- 
tas, and  demanded  of  these  inexperienced  captains  to  be 
led  to  battle,"*  They  then  provoked  the  army  of  Crassus 
to  an  engagement    When  Spartacus,  whose  wearying  sym- 

wu  onoe  more  in  Lacania."  Plutarch,  {Trcwnw,  tells  the  same  storr,  while 
flehembaolt,  clearly  shows  it  to  hare  beea  the  stalng  of  70. 

^  U7  Appian,  1. 119-180:  ^''  Ot  j^  iv  a^«i  'Pw/uiaMi  rii«  voAtopJcioc  ftvv^w6iiw%, 
4tiX  iAo^ovvm  u  XP^^J^*^  Avroic  trrai  irbAc/uiof  ftoyoiiAyitp^  irpo<ricarAcvor  inXi^ 
•«t|MBr«»ay  Uofitn^tev  ijtn  a^^c^iAtyev  i^  'IfifUut,  inrr««errt«  ^jtff  ^vvxfpnjtlpoi  mil 
^tfya  rh  SirapTaiicctov  9pyov.  Aid  li  ri)v  x^^porofiav  ti}k5c  koi  K^o'<rof,  Iva  fi^  rb 
icXtffiov  yivotro  nojuinjiov,  irdrra  rf6itov  cir«tY^«vov  cirtx<('p«(  ry  Sireprdicy,  ««l  o 

Craesua  much  frightened,  certidnly  sent  for  and  obtained  both  the  army  under 
Pempey,  Tiotorions  iu  Spain  and  thM  of  Lncallns  from  AaiaBflnor,  victorious  in 
the  Mitbridatic  war.  See  also  La  Rouase.  IHetioneArc  Vnivatd,  AH.  Spartacus: 
"  OrassuB  ecrivait  an  senat  afin  qu'on  envoyat  poar  le  seconder,  Pomp^e  alors  de 
iMour  d*  Espagne,  et  Lucnlln  qui  revenait  d'  Asie.  Mais  il  repentait  bientdt  de 
eette  d6marche  et  recherchat  les  occasions  de  terminer  la  guerre  afln  d'  avoir 
■seule  r  honnear." 

'  u«  Plutarch,  idem,  is  one  of  our  best  witnesses  on  this  great  battle :  "  He 
resolved,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  attack  the  troops  which  had  revolted, 
and  fdilned  «  separate  body,  under  the  command  oft  wo  offloers  named  Gannicius 
and  Ckstiis.  With  this  view,  he  sent  a  corps  ot  six  thousand  men  before  to  seize 
4m  eminence  which  he  thought  would  be  oH  service  to  him  but  ordered  them  to 
'OOAdnet  their  enierptise  with  an  imaginable  secreey.  They  observed  his  direo- 
-tions;  and,  to  conceal  their  march  the  better,  covered  their  helmets  and  the  rest 
«of  their  arms.  Two  women,  however,  who  were  sacrificing  before  the  euemy's 
•camp,  discovered  them,  and  they  would  probably  have  met  their  fate,  had  not 
Crasstis  advanced  iftmediately,  and  given  the  enemy  battle.  This  was  the  most 
obstinate  action  in  the  whole  war.  Twelve  thoi^tand  three  hundred  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  of  which  number  there  were  only  two  found  wounded  in  the  back; 
'^e  rest  died  in  their  ranks,  after  the  bravest  exertions  of  valour/*  Livy,  whose 
valuable  history  of  this  great  war  Is  lost  is  fortunately  quoted  by  Frontinus , 
StraUgemaimu  if.  0,  34,  out  of  the  97th,  the  book  of  the  Anncua  Ab  Urbe  Condita,  as 
follows:  *'  Triginta quinque  millia  armatorum  (ftigitivorum  a  Crasso  devictorum) 
«o  prbelio  interfecta  cum  ipsis  ducibus  (Casto  et  Oannico)  Living  tradit,  recep- 
tas  quinque  Bomauorum  aqnilas,  signa  sex  et  vigintl,  multa  spolia,  inter  quae 
Dasces^cum  secaribus."  This  makes  the  numbers  actually  killed  to  have  been 
85,000.  Undoubtedly  this  is  the  nior?  accurate  estimate;  it  also  shows  the  enor- 
*ffioU8  magnitude  of  the  army  of  Spartacus. 
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patbies  echoed  his  foreknowledge  of  the  certain  result,  per- 
ceived this  movement,  he  evidently  gave  up  all  for  lost  and 
resolved  to  die,  bravely  combating  for  his  cause.  Crassus 
met  the  seceders  and  a  terribly  bloody  battle  took  place 
near  Croton,  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  in  lower  Lucania, 
whose  waters,  Plutarch  says,  are  "  sometimes  pure  and 
sometimes  salt."  The  contest  was  extremely  severe. 
Plutarch  wrongly  describes  it  as  the  greatest  of  the  war. 
It  was  long  before  the  army  of  the  seceders  gave  way. 
Not  a  man  flinched.  Of  the  heaps  of  slain  none  were 
wounded  in  the  back;  all  falling  in  the  ranks  performing 
the  bravest  acts  of  valor.  At  last,  overcome  by  numbers 
they  were  forced  to  yield  a  little,  giving  the  Eomans  an 
advantage  which  they  took  and  killed  12,300,  or  as  Livy„ 
quoted  by  Frontin,  probably  more  correctly  puts  it,  36, 
000,'**  of  the  seceders,  on  the  spot ;  nor  woidd  any  of  the 
proletaries  have  survived  the  slaughter  had  not  Sparta- 
cus,  by  a  forced  march,  arrived  in  season  to  interfere  and 
put  an  end  to  the  bloody  work.  But  Granicus  and  Castus 
were  among  the  slain. 

Crassus  on  the  whole,  had  made  little  to  be  proud  of 
by  this  last  encounter;  for  his  forces  were  much  more 
numerous  than  the  seceders.  Besides  he  certainly  lost  a 
large  number  of  men  in  the  contest,  and  perceiving  that 
its  effect  was  only  to  heal  the  mutiny  and  knit  the  rebels 
together  into  an  indissoluble  brotherhood  by  teaching  the 
dangers  of  their  temerity,  he  began  to  fear  that  Sparta- 
Gus,  now  rapidly  marching  northward,  was  earnestly  med- 
itating an  attack  on  Rome. 

The  army  of  the  proletaries,  still  hugging  the  shores 
of  the  sea,  was  now  nearing  the  Tarentine  gulf  on  its 
march  northward  toward  the  port  of  Brundusium  in  its 
second  attempt  to  reach  Sicily  by  sea.    Just  after  cross- 

119  Frontin.  in  his  Strategematon,  or  MUitcary  Seienoe^  liber  II.  cap.  t.  84,  Dt 
Insidiis,  inc>tancefi  this  battle  as  one  of  the  prominent  examples  of  military  tac- 
tics ;  and  gives  tlie  great  conflict  in  a  new  and  interesting  dress :  "  Craasas, 
JBclIo  Fugitivorum  apnd  Canteonam  (Catanam)  bina  castra  comminns  cum  hos- 
tium  castris  vallavit.  Kocte  deinde  commotis  copiis,  manente  praetorio  in 
maioribus  castris,  ut  fallerentnr  hostes.  ipse  omnes  copiaa  eduzit  et  m  radicibua 
pri'.cdicti  raontis  constituit;  divisoque  cquitatn  praecepit  L.  Qaintio,  partem 
8)>artaco  obiceret  pagnaqne  enm  frustraretor,  parte  alia  Gallos  Germanosqne  ex 
factione  <  'a9ti  et  Cannici  eliceret  ad  pugnamet  fugasimulata  dedaceret,  uoi  ipse 
acicm  iii^lrnxerat:  qnoscumbarbari  insecntl  cssent  equite  recedente  in  comna, 
snbiio  ac;es  Komana  pdaperta  cam  clamore  procnrrit.  XXXV  milla  annatomm 
eo  protrllo  imerfecta  cam  ipsls  dacibus  Livias  tradit«  receptas  quinqae  Romaoaa 
aquUas,  signa  sex  et  XX.maltaspolia,  inter  quae  qninqae  fasces  cam  securibos.*' 
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joined  him  in  OYerwhelming  nnmbers,  if  for  nothing  else 
than  to  rid  themselves  of  this  insatiable  Eoman  governor 
whose  enactions,  to  satisfy  personal  greed,  well-nigh 
brought  Sicily  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin.*" 

On  his  arrival  at  the  sea  opposite  the  Sicilian  shore, 
Spartacus  who  had  formed  this  plan  of  crossing  over  with 
his  entire  army  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  from  the 
ranks  of  the  slaves,  negotiated  with  the  freebooters  or 
brigand  mariners,  as  they  are  mercilessly  called  in  the  his- 
tories, who  from  ancient  times  ransacked  the  coasts  for 
plunder,"' 

They  exhibited  a  quality  of  perfidy,  perhaps  against 
Eome — although  the  historians  show  that  it  was  against 
Spartacus — which  actually  resulted  in  their  being  swept 
from  their  trade;  for  soon  after  the  suppression  of  the 
servile  war  which  they  are  represented  to  have  been  too 
treacherous  and  disingenuous,  to  sustain,  the  Romans  sent 
an  expedition  against  them  which  certainly  was  a  contin- 
uation of  the  great  man-hunt  ending  in  their  own  exter- 
mination.^** 11  Spartacus  could  have  accomplished  this 
magnificent  strategical  feat  and  realized  his  scheme  of  pas- 
sing the  winter  in  Sicily  where  the  terribly-oppressed  and 
down-trodden  slaves  would  have  deserted  in  vast  num- 
bers and  extricated  themselves  from  their  otherwise  hope- 
less servitude,  he  might,  allowing  him  his  wonted  success, 
not  only  have  beaten  Crassus,  but  also  the  armies  of 
Pompey  and  Lucullus  when  they  afterwards  arrived. 

In  fact,  we  know  not  what  would  have  been  the  final 
result  upon  the  human  race —indeed,  we  are  loth  to  spec- 
ulate ;  for  under  the  humane  management  of  Spartacus  it 
might  have  resulted  in  a  permanent  recognition  of  the 
honor  and  merit  of  human  labor  which  was  in  those  timea 
denied. 

It  is  enough  to  repeat  what  history  relates,  that  the  self- 
ish, dishonest  and  treacherous  pirates  took  the  proffered 
gold  of  Spartacus  but  failed  to  land  him  in  Sicily;  for 
though  his  army  enormously  increased,  yet  his  failing  to 

lis  Cicero,  Verret,  pasHm,  Here  Cicero  gives  an  eloquent  account  of  this 
man's  exturtious.  Cicero  assumed  the  cause  of  the  people  vs.  Verres  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  verdict. 

lis  Heeren,  Beuj^t  de  I*  Antiquiti,y ol.  U.  pp.  170-173,  of  the  French  translation.. 

114  Liv.,  XCVIII.  '^L.  Metellus  prastor  in  Sicilia  adversus  pirates  prospertt- 
rem  gessit."  (EpiUime);  Vellejus  Paterculus,  Abridgment  of  Laiin  History,  Book 
II.c.  31. 
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g«4  liiereprobabljdifloonoerled  and  squeezed  him  betwixt 
the  mill-BtoneB  of  peril  and  hope,  leading  him  heart-broken 
and  defeated.  It  was  the  kndl  of  SpaHacns.  What  fur- 
ther the  historian  can  trace  of  this  great  general  and  most 
marrelouB  genius  is  but  the  description  of  prodigious 
spasms  and  writiungs  of  a  djing  giant 

Graasus,  watching  from  a  distance  these  defeated  man- 
ceuvres  of  the  gladiator,  conceiTed  the  idea  of  imprisoning 
him  in  the  narrow  neck  or  point  of  the  promontory  of 
Bmttium  or  Bhegium,  bj  throwing  up  a  Hue  of  circtm- 
Tallation  across  this  miniature  isthmus  with  an  object  of 
hemming  the  proletarian  army  in  and  besieging  it  during 
the  winter.  The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Great  French 
UniTersel  Bietionaiy  declares  that  Crassus  was  positively 
afraid  to  give  the  enemy  an  honorable  battle.^"  Spaita- 
eus,  regarded  this  enormous  line  of  retrenchments  with 
oontempt.  It  was  an  earthwork  reaching  from  sea  to 
sea,  being,  asPlutarch  tells  us,  ''36  miles  long,  fifteen  feet 
high  and  a  wall  above  this  of  oonsideraUe  height— a  work 
great  and  difBcult." 

It  was  now  the  winter  of  B.  C.  71-70.  The  suppheB 
for  the  anny  of  the  proletaries  were  disappearing.  Some- 
thing must  be  done.  Spartacus  watdied  ms  opportunity, 
bent  on  retreat  which  inTcdred  an  escape  from  this  trapt. 
One  daik  wintry  night  amid  tJieroar  of  a  storm,  while  the 
forces  of  Crassus  £iy  chilled,  and  fcorpid,  least  alert  and 
fitted  for  surprise,  the  army  c^  the  slaTcs,  at  the  command 
of  theSr  leader,  burst  from  the  bivouacs  and  sword  in  hand 
scaled  the  intrenohment»  filling  it  witJi  earth  and  wood* 
and  in  spite  of  all  resistance  passed  over  and  gained  the 
free  plains  beyond.™    Thus  commenced  the  admirable 


lu  SpMkinc of  SpartocvB  ko  njs:  ^'TaDe  itait,  eependant  U  tanear  aa* a 
tespinit  «ncoi«,  qae  Ctmhto  entxepiit  de  1*  enftcmer  duM  la  pnaq*  ile  d»  Bha- 
giom,  par  une  tosaa  d*im  retmichmeBt  da  15  lieoa  de  longear  I  Ije  chef  dea  ea* 
^tefea  tamoigDa  son  pratoni  sipiia  povr  oet  taamfliniia  traTaffle  M  poor  dea  eft- 
neoiis  qai  n'  oaaient  ]^aa  V  attaqaer  ea  ftoe;  puia  qaaad  lea  TiTrea  oommen- 
oeial^it  de  lai  manqver,  U  eomua  one  partfe  de  la  traaehto  pendant  una  noit 


otaaettaai  f oroa  lea  Ugnea  der  ^^"^t'"*  et  manonTra  libxement  dana  la  Lacaniey 
OQ  u  extermina  encore  lea  troapea  dea  denx  leutftnanta  de  Craosaa  qui  oaeraiei 
V  uiQiiieter  dana  aaretraite,**    £a  i»^"if— >t  Jhdmmamf  Ummrmi^  Art.  Spartaem. 


u«  AppUn,  JKsteKa Ammm,  1. 119:  Savfrweectt  ivwMc  ««d4r cwnp  vpwRdrrvc 

fi^pQCy  AfM*  re  KM  mwmjtjm^  «wreic  jromrrwr,  faa-fAewt  n  $ukmv  it  r^ 

lAier  ccpc|i«vcr  cr  ry  jMraAVftup.  etuowc  Totc  tmm*9  r^r  ewu*  «»r  vMOorro*  |M| 
eSmv."  Kommaeo,  Mittarm  qf  Jhaii,  lY.  p.  107:  '•Imt  in  a  dark  winter 
4[^aKtaeiialwoto  tkrongii  tha  Knaa  of  tteeBemy.andIn  thaapslagof  71 
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ing  the  river  iStrongoli,  or  Neaethus  of  the  anoientSy  and 
1^  the  very  ancient  town  of  Petelia,  the  Roman  forces  un- 
der the  command  of  L.  Quintius,  one  of  the  officers  of 
Orassos  and  the  q^usestor,  Tremellius  Scrofa,  came  up 
with  the  intention  only  of  harassing  him  in  rear  and  flank, 
according  to  the  express  orders  of  Crassus  who  adhered 
to  the  Fabian  tactics.  Spartacus  on  being  attacked  by  a 
few  skirmishers  in  the  rear,  suddenly  wheeled  a  large  de- 
tachment upon  the  Romans  who  were  not  prepared,  and 
succeeded  in  routing  them  so  completely  that  the  quaestor 
who  was  woumded,  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  It  was 
another  great  victory. 

But  Crassus,  who  was  a  good  judge  of  effects,  soon  per- 
ceived that  it  was  the  cause  of  reviving  among  the  slaves 
the  malignant  spirit  of  insubordination.  Thev  were  again 
80  inflated  with  success  that  they  threatened  to  rebel;  and 
their  miserable  conduct  forced  Spartacus  to  take  an  op> 
posite  direction  from  that  which  he  chose  to  march,  caus- 
xng  a  disaster  by  hurrying  them  onward  to  final  downfal^. 
t^lutarch  declares  that  the  insurgents  after  this  victonr 
l>ecame  so  arrogant  and  mutinous  that  they  drew  sword^. 
and  insisted  upon  being  led  against  Crassus'  army  in  opexii 
field.  They  demanded  to  be  marched  through  Oampania 
to  Borne ;  and  Spartacus  was  not  long  afterwards  forced 
to  give  orders  to  march  toward  the  now  trembling  capitaL 
ITet  notwithstanding  this  insubordination  he  could  but. 
admire  their  bravery  and  knew  their  impetuosity  when  led 
to  battle.  Plutarch  in  speaking  of  their  valor  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  seceders  where,  according  to  Livy,  no  less  than 
$5,000  of  %he  rebels  were  slain,  says  that  tney  died  man- 
fully, onlytwo  of  the  killed  being  found  wounded  in  the 
bacL  ''The  rest  had  died  in  the  ranks,  after  the  e;rand- 
est  exhibit  of  bravery."  Spartacus,  aware  of  me  ap« 
proach  of  Pompey  from  the  direction  of  Rome,  on  the  on^ 
hand,  and  of  the  expected  landing  of  Lucullus  at  Brundu- 
sium,  on  the  other,  and  knowing  the  folly  of  hope  against 
these  tiiree  great  veteran  armies  combined,  struck  a  forced 
march  for  Brundusium,  thinking  still  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  privateers  in  transporting  him  to  Sicjly, 
before  Lucullus  hove  in  view.  Though  he  could  rely  upon 
his  soldiers'  bravery  he  foresaw  that  a  general  engagement 
must  be  fatal 
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Thus  we  begin  to  comprehend  the  strange  reticence  of 
the  historians  regarding  the  fresh  allies  of  Crassus,  now 
actuallj  centering  together.  The  old  stigma  upon  the 
touch  of  a  creature  of  lowly  condition  by  an  optimate  of 
Home  is  apparently  the  cause  of  the  suppression  of  all 
histories  which  gave  the  details.  There  is  one  authority, 
however,  which  brings  some  of  these  marvels  to  light. 
This  is  Vellejus  Pateroulus  whose  History  of  Rome  was 
early  mutilated  in  all  the  manuscripts  except  one,  which 
survived  until  it  was  printed  late  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Armed  with  this,  we  see  better  to  follow  the  thread  of  this 
great  rebellion  to  its  close,  and  can  thus  correct  some  very 
misleading  errors  of  modern  writers. 

The  whole  army  of  the  proletaries  moved  to  the  sea- 
port of  Brundusium,  where  it  was  hoped  to  obtain  ships 
and  sail  to  Sicily.  But  here  Spartacus  was  met  and  as- 
sailed by  Lucullus  at  that  moment  in  the  act  of  landing 
his  whole  army,  recalled  by  the  senate  of  Eome  to  help 
Crassus.  Whether  much  fighting  took  place  we  are  not  in- 
formed; but  foiled  again  in  his  designs  by  sea,  he  turned 
northward  harrassed  and  goaded  by  the  veteran  army 
from  Asia  in  full  force.  % 

In  these  returning  legions  of  Lucullus,  was  a  man  who 
was  soon  afterwards  destined  to  play  an  extraordinary 
r61e,  in  favor  of  the  proletaries,  and  to  lose  his  life  in 
their  defense.  It  was  Qodius,  a  brother-in-law  of  Lucul- 
lus, general-in-chief .  Wealthy,  of  noble  blood,  educated, 
and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  lawyers  of  those  days — a 
man  who  restored  to  the  poor  worMngmen  thedr  right  of 
organization,  and  who  in  doing  this,  crippled  the  mighty 
Cicero  and  brought  him  to  disgrace,  exile  and  final  death. 
But  we  leave  his  extraordinary  story  for  other  pages  of 
our  history  to  recount.  Suffice  it  Jiere  to  say  that  iJbie  in- 
describable scenes  of  suffering  and  of  horror  which  he 
was  eye  witness  to  in  this  campaign  shaped  his  life-course 
ever  afterwaids,  in  favor  of  the  lowly."® 

isoPnbUus  Clodius  wm  of  patrimn  blood.  See  lippincott's  J9to^apfttcaZ 
JHdUmary,  Vol.  I,  art.  Clodim.  ' '  Demagogue  of  a  very  profligate  cbaracter  of  the 
patrician  house  of  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher;  served  in  Asia  under  Lucullus  his 
brother-in-law;  became  a  violent  enemy  of  Cicero  who  had  appea!red  in  evidence 

M»tm ;  raised  several  bloody  riots  against  ihe  friends  of  CJicero  when  they 

■^d  passed  a  decree  for  his  restoration  B.  C.  67"  (see  Cicero,  Pro  MUotW); 

'.Khichte  Bffms.    The  Encyclopasdia  Britafmica,  refusing  to  mention 

special  article-heading,  ciQls  Glodios  "  a  worthless  demagogue,** 
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Luoullus,  according  to  good  aaihority,  drove  the  gladi- 
ator from  the  shipping  and  dogged  him  in  the  rear  at 
every  step."*  Pompey  was  present  with  the  whole  of  the 
large  army  which  he  had  successfully  commanded  in 
Spain.  These  facts  we  know;  for  if  we  do  not  find  men- 
tion of  actual  participation  of  these  two  freshly-arrived 
Roman  generals  and  their  veteran  legions,  as  being  en- 
gaged in  the  great  and  final  battle  of  Silarus,  we  certainly 
find  them  engaged  in  the  man-hunt  which  was  instituted 
on  the  same  day.    Plutarch  also  hints  at  the  fact. 

In  apparent  deference  to  Crassus.who  was  the  real  com- 
mander of  the  three  combined  armies,  the  history-man- 
glers  have  evidently  seen  fit  to  trifle  with  the  truth  in 
leaving  no  mention  of  Pompey  or  of  Lucullus  in  the  last 
great  conflict  And  especially  pointed  does  this  sugges- 
tion become  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  neither 
of  these  two  generals  was  desirous  of  having  his  name 
mixed  up  with  so  disgraceful  a  thing  as  a  victory  over 
what  went  current  under  the  name  of  a  mob  of  gladiators. 

It  is  thus  made  certain  that  the  workingmen  were 
hemmed  in  between  these  three  experienced  consular  and 
veteran  armies  of  Rome,  in  a  mountain  pass  at  the  head 

while  acknowledging  that  he  "  Msailed  Cioero  with  a  formal  charge  of  patting 
oitizenB  to  death  tummarily  without  apjwal  to  the  people,"  obtaining  a  decree 
from  the  people  for  hie  banishment  400  miles  from  the  city.  Under  the  tlUe 
**  MHo"  the  ^iffiliit  and  murderer  of  Olodlns.  the  Bnevdapadia  BrUanica  says: 
*'  P.  Olodius,  the  leader  of  the  rafOans  who  professed  ue  democratic  cause  was 
his  pwBtriM  enemy,  and  their  brawls  in  the  streets  and  their  mutual  accusations 
in  the  law  courts  lasted  for  seTcral  yean."  Thus  Clodius,  the  champion  of  trade 
unions  and  organized  labor  is  called  '*  leader  of  the  ruffians  "  who  were  the  work- 
ing people  of  Rome.  The  lippenoott  BiographiecU  Dictionary,  Art,  Cicero,  says 
of  Cicero:  **His  enemy,  Olodius,  who  became  tribune  of  the  people  in  B.  0.  S8, 
and  who  was  supported  by  Caesar  and  Pompey.  now  manifested  his  viudiotive 
mslioe  against  Cicero  by  a  law  which  he  proposed:  that  whoever  has  put  to  death 
a  Boman  citizen  without  form  of  trial  shall  be  interdicted  from  fire  and  water." 
The  fact  that  Cicero  had  committed  such  murders  is  proved  by  the  actual  pas* 

fsage  of  this  law  and  his  being  sent  into  exile  and  his  house  on  the  Palitinate  Trni 
tublicly  burned,  thos  consummating  his  terrible  disgrace.  We  full  to  see  in 
hese  stem  measures  of  Clodius  in  punishing  murder,  and  in  upholding  the 
aged  and  respectable  law  permitting  the  organization  of  the  working  peoide, 
anything  that  would  not  be  considered  humane  and  respectable  in  the  highest 
degree,  if  repeated  right  in  our  own  blazing  oivHization. 

^^  Appian,  120,  of  book  I.  says  :....'*  nofiinitov,  ir^i^a  ro&woy  iirtiy6iu¥ot 
'«ircy eipei  Tff>  ^vapraiKif^  icaX  o  Sirdpraxoc,  7hv  JJoiJiiriiiov  vpoAo^ctv  a^tdv,  i«  tfvWHxof 
rhv  Kpda-aov  n'povjcaAciro.  ^  vircpop«»fi«yo«  V  vw*^  avrov  tfuucirfiwcvfiv  re  rvvt*,  xol 
wap6vTt»y  o»  rStv  imritav  ^3ii  wouro  wavri  r^  m-par^  5id  red  vcpcrciXiVMarof ,  km  l^vycr 
ivi  Bfitvriaiov  Kpa<r<rov  eiwicovroc.  aw  ^i  ical  AcvkoAXof  tfioBtv  6  Sirdproieot  it  rb 
BpevreVtov,  dirb  n}«  ivl  Mti^^iSdrg  vCmii  ifrwi6vrat  ttvat,  navrttv  drovFodf  is  X*}p^ 
iJci  T^  Kpd(j<rtf  u€Ta  iroXXov  ical  r&r*  wki^^vf  y^voiiiinis  ii  r^«  M-ax^  ficucpaf  n 
«ai  Kaprtpai  m«  cv  droyvwa-ct  rovStvin  fivptddwv,  TirpticrxtTai  it  rbv  /M|piv  o  Xrip- 
rtucos  BoparCif,  xol  (rvyKdfi^af  rb  y6w  jcol  irpo^oAuir  ri|y  dmrifia  vpbv  rode  JVidrrsf 
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waters  of  the  river  Siliuru^.  It  is  also  certain  Vb^  8p&p- 
tacus,  if  not  his  whole  army,  now  knew  perfectly  well  that 
the  doom  was  near;  they  bad  by  this  time  all  become  fren- 
zied for  the  approaching  butchery* 

As  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  terrible  battles  the  world 
has  ever  known  was  fought  here,  it  is  fitting  to  pause  iq 
order  to  minutely  describe  the  scenes  and  to  array  our 
evidence,  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  regarding  the 
numbers  of  the  contestants,  the  date  of  the  battle  and  the 
carnage  during  its  rage,  and  afterwards  during  the  m^n- 
hunt  instituted  by  the  Eomans — the  whole  constituting 
a  cruel  and  awfully  bloody  page  not  to;  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  history^  and  which  to  the  people  p.t  large,  and 
even  to  the  students  of  our  universities^  must  be  regarded 
as  a  chapter  of  news, 

TherQ  were  in  the  combined  armies  d  Crassus,  Tamr 
pey  and  I^ucullus,  undoubtedly  more  than  400,000  mam 
most  of  whom  were  experienced  veterans,  thorougUy 
hardened  to  the  combat  and  to  all  the  rigors  of  the  mili* 
tar^  camp.*** 

jn  addition  to  the  jd^ificant  words  qi  Floriiui  regards 
ing  Rome  and  her  massing  the  entire;  forc§^  against  th^i^ 
Burgents,  we  have  the  auxiliary  argument  of  reason 
which  shows  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  other- 
wise ;  for  evidence  is  not  wanting  that  the  force  of  Spar- 
tacus  at  the  battle  of  Silarus,  was  no  less  than  800,000 
stroi^.  His  army  which  at  tibe  battle  of  Picenum  is  ac- 
knowledged by.  Appian  to  have  been  120,000  in  number, 
by  some  unrecorded  means  which  we  conjecture  to  have 
been  the  collusion  and  ob-operation  of  the  privateers 
bringing  men  from  Sicily,  had  grown  to  the  imposing 
total  of  aOO,000.    Vellejus  tells  us  this,  in***  honest  fig- 

liiTk*  coi^eotan  thst  ihevs  weM  4(W,€00  soMiers  in  tile  combined  BomAi 
Wtmr  Bt  ti&e  hataelot  SUuns  iji  uotl^aseclti^Hcm  drcximstkntial  evidence,  iloroa, 
whoeQ  words  are  nev^  fegaided  with  cQBimst,  ieOa  vm  distinctly  that  after  thb 
dfiftractiQiiDf  LttBtolw  and  Foj^lleola,  and  the  hnmiUaiing  retaliation  \&  Sparta* 
cqb)  of  the  gladiatorial  oembat  in  honor  of  Ctlxns,  the  lailen  comrade,  these 
wexda:  *'1^kein,indeM  ilhey  (the  Romans),  with  HitSi  entire  powers  massed, 
]M>re  dewfe  upon  the  giadiBtor.  Tandem  etiam  tdtis  imperii  vitibiis  contra  mit- 
milUofiem  oonsnrgetnr.'*  Aoeordingly  we  'And  the  Bomans  soon  sending  post- 
haste for  stt  the  old  fetenor  armies ;  one  of  W9it6h  was  in  Spain  victorious  over 
tlie  powerfni  Sertotim,  and  the  other  in  Asik,  eqniJly  triumphant  over  Mith- 
ladtes.    All  surged  together  against  Sj^artaens.    See  Floras,  Afmdfett  UI,  9O. 

u»  Our  acelSBntal  discovery  Oi  this  invariable  information  may  be  worth  re- 
lating: The  anreasonabieigare  of  40fin  given  tn  our  own  version  of  Vellejus. 
in  viaw  of  the  great  oombined  forces  admitted  by  Flutaroh,  Appian  and  Florus 
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fures;  ulihough  thej  have  been  garbled  by  a  merciless 
ti^anslator  and  nuide  to  read  40,000«  This  cheat  would 
have  aotually  prerailed  but  for  the  accident  alteadj  men- 
tionedy  of  the  preservation  of  a  MSS.  oopy  from  which  the 
editio  princepa  was  printed  soon  after  the  invention  of 
that  ait,  and  a  oopy  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
Vatican.^'^ 

Supplied  with  these  important  figures,  so  long  held  back, 
but  aoperfeotly  reasonable — since  they  straighten  out  the 
UiGongxuities  which  meet  the  reader  who  sees  the  vast 
multitudes  of  the  Roman  legions  positively  known  to  be 
90W  centering  in — ^we  find  ourselves  in  a  condition,  other- 
wise Crippled  in  absurdities  and  discrepancies,  to  make  a 
better  description  of  the  oontest. 

Time  was  given  for  the  army  of  Spartacus  to  make  long 

•cAinflt  Sptftacms  led  rut  to  sntpect  tliat  an  immense  error  larked  In  the  history 
m  the  baftle  of  Siltrus.  Baasacklng  for  move  light  we  ran  against  the  reference 
to  Dr.  Sohambach's  /to{i«€^r  Sklavenkrieg,  Fhic;h  we  procnrea  ttom  Eorope  after 
muoh  delay.  Page  11,  Qaetlm  mr  QetehichU  has  the  following:  "  Tellejus  ist  f  Ur 
nns  wenig  wichtig.  Wir  eilUirBBi  duroh  Uin  nichts,  das  uns  nioht  anoh  sonst  be> 
kannt  w&re,  mit  Ausnahme  der  Zahlenangabe,  daea  von  800,000  Sl^aven  in  dem 
letEtoB  Kampfe  nocb  i0.000  tlbrig  gewesen  seien.  In  dem  Wenigen.  was  er  g£bt, 
l^isst  sich  ihm  etne  Unri^htlg^ceit  nicht  naQtuweisen."  This  not  only  dxplamed 
ttie  reasonable  fwcts,  bi^t  also  Youched  for  the  truthfalness  of  VaUejos.  Settine 
out  aAresh  on  the  hunt  JOor  theazaot  words  of  the  ediikoprinc^^  we  at  last  fonnd 
a  copy  of  the  Lmgdnnum  edition  containing  the  MSS.  text  in  a  hote, 

'  iM  During  and  before  the  rtnaiuanot  there  appears  to  have  been  a  not  in- 
considwab|e  dilute  among  scholars  ornr  the  figure  OOC,  miitia,  to  be  seen  in 
the  edUioprineeps  of  Vallejus,  on  account  of  this  figure  haying  been  altered  to 
XX.  mlUia.  We  therefore  fAre  the  rendering  with  its  lUslfled  figure,  and  follow 
it  with  the  remarkf  .^f  the  Lugdannm  editor.wrltten  some  2Qp  years  ago,  tog»tiier 
irfth  tlie  perfectlir  trustworthy  quotation  £rom  the  editto  jprincQW  Vallejus,  In- 
iQiq^Ollitea.by  a  f)rau4..is  currenuy  made  to  say  these  wordA  about  Spartacus. 

'*Fii^tiTi  e  ludo  gladiatorio  Gapuaproftimentea,  duoe  Spartaoo,  raptis  ex  ea 
llrlbe  ^iftdus;  mox.  crescents  in  CXbb  multitadine,  gravibus  variisque  caaibus  ad- 
feoere  It^am  quprum  humerus  in  tantum  adolerit,  ut  qua  ultimo  dimicayere 
4^e.  XL.  mil^a  (in  tbe  original  manuscript  written  by  Vall^us  himself  COG. 
inil^a)  bominmn  se  Romano  exercitui  opposueront/' 

TheBKnarksof  JohnCamjpbell  iq^on  tbia  intarpolatioin  aca  given  fn  a  note, 
▼etygo^atd^dly,  as  follows: 

*' ut  nihil  hie  mutandum  pnten,  f  aoit  maxima  scriptorum  dissentlo.  Quorum 
in  hoc  numero  direrslt^tem  scire  qui  4eaide»st  adeat  druditi^^ium  TreUwhemiom 
ad  Vloii  libemm  ICC.  cap.  aO,  Vosuua.**  Farther  on,  same  note:  "  XL.  Alii  hunc 
nnmeram  plurimum  augent.  Inter  quoe  is  qui  minimum  est  Eutropius.  Hio 
■exaginta  millla  viromm  ab  lis  collecta  f uisse  scribit.  Apianns  vero  ad  C.  ac  XX. 
millni  axtendit.  Orosjus.  lArML  apltomator.  medium  tenuiase  videntar.  Itaqua 
Vlx  ambigo,  qoin  in  Vellejio  fit  XC.  MiUia  hominum  Voesius.  Nimis  exiguus 
Aumems,  in  gno .vaiiapt script<wrea,  Frimngn  EdiU^ 000.  miUia  homuo •  '•  ^  Signed 
fielnsiua. 

In  the  Hudson  edition  (Oxaala),  ttie  text  is  the  same  as  abore;  but  the  note 
regarding  Heins  is  quoted  as  fcdlows:  Note  6;  **  XC.  legendnm  esse  non  ambiguit 
Yoss.  An  XC.Aut  C.  millia  hominam  acribendttm  dubltat  Heins,  QUIA  £]>mO 
PBINCJ^PS  COG.  MII4JU  HABKT  HOMINUM." 

Tbis  is  sufficiently  positive  to  settle  the  number  of  the  army  of  Spartacus  at 
Ihe  battle  of  Silarus,  at  300.000  men,. because  it  ia  the  same  wording  of  VeUejus 
himself  wbo  lived  near  |;he  very  spot  and  whose  fa^er  probably  commanded  s 
divji^n  of  cavalry  at  the  battle. 
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marches  westward  toward  Borne,  in  obedience  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  mutinous  soldiers.  A  straight  out  from 
Brundusium  to  the  battle-field  could  not  have  been  less 
than  100  miles;  as  it  was  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Si- 
larus  in  a  nearly  direct  line  from  that  seaport  and  Borne. 
As  we  have  evidence  of  his  having  been  repulsed  by  Lu- 
cuUus  at  Brundusium,  we  can  understand  how  he  was 
followed  by  him  all  alc»ng  this  march.  Grassus  likewise, 
if  not  in  the  act  of  constantly  provoking  him,  as  we  are 
inclined  to  suspect,  was  in  the  mountain  pass  of  the  Si- 
larus  when  he  arrived  and  pitched  camp  by  its  side. 

The  combined  hostile  armies  now  lay  over  against  each 
other  for  a  considerable  time.  Fortifications  were  dravm 
by  both  and  the  activities  on  the  Boman  side,  of  center- 
ing in,  were  given  both  time  and  force.  We  now  find 
the  two  cc^testants  face  to  face,  each  tempting  the  other 
to  make  the  first  dash.  It  was,  according  to  Dr.  Scham* 
bach's  estimate — which  we  adopt  as  the  most  accurate — as 
late  as  February  of  the  year  70  before  Christ.  The  war 
had  been  raging  about  four  years.  But  although  winter, 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  know  whether  it  was  cold  weather. 
Probably  not ;  for  the  winters  are  generally  mild  in  these 
portions  of  Italy.'" 

One  day  Crassus  ordered  his  soldiers  to  dig  a  trencb 
and  while  thus  engaged  the  gladiators  made  an  advance, 
upon  them.  It  proved  the  commencement  of  the  great 
battle.'**  From  a  simple  skirmish  both  armies  gradually 
dosed  into  the  deadly  fray  and  the  combat  became  more 
and  more  furious.  Iliey  eagerly  welcomed  the  battle  with 
reckless  feelings  of  despair,  knowing  that  their  hour  had 
come,  yet  staking  their  hopes  upon  another  great  and  de- 
cisive victory."' 

Heroism,  love  of  conflict,  intrepidity  and  fearlessneaa 


Its  Plutarch,  Cratttu,  mentioiis  seTere  ooldsMS  a  month  or  two  before  when 
Bpartacus  ran  the  blockade  in  Rhegium.  But  that  was  a  night  squill.  Besides 
the  battle  of  Silarns  oocaned  near  the  opening  spring.  This  agrees  with  Scham- 
bach,  S.  13. 

199  Plutarch,  ideniy  12.  '*  Crassns,  therefore  hastened  to  ghre  that  stroke  him- 
self, and  with  the  same  view,  encamped  very  near  the  enemy.  One  day,  when 
he  had  ordered  his  soldiers  to  dig  a  trench,  the  gladiators  attacked  them  as  they 
were  at  work.  Knmbers  came  up  continually  on  both  sides  to  support  the  com* 
batants ;  and  at  last  Spartacas  seeing  what  the  case  necessarily  required,  drew, 
out  his  whole  army."    Trcuu.  cfLanghamt. 

i»  La  Bonsse,  2>»cMamMre  UnivtrM^  speaking  of  the  gladiator  says:  "  S» 
troupe  6tait  affol6«  d«  h«*/«»««s." 
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of  death  were  frenziedly  seated  on  their  hearts;  but  until 
now,  recklessness  had  been  a  stranger  in  the  camps  of 
Spartacus ;  and  when  this  came,  f oreknelling  the  desper- 
ate ultimatum,  all  mutually  realized  the  ap^oach  of  dis- 
solution and  were  ready  to  drink  the  intoxicating  potion 
which  brave  men  taste  midst  the  furious  lunge  of  steeL 

Thus  a  skirmish  between  the  advance  guards  of  both 
armies  brought  on  the  general  engagement.  Spartacus 
who  was  goaded  by  a  hatred  of  the  Roman  leader,  for 
some  time  stood  off  at  a  distance,  eyeing  the  contest. 
Brigade  after  brigade  fell  into  the  murderous  vortex.  At 
length  Spartacus  issued  his  general  order  of  battle  and  at 
the  ring  of  his  war  clarions  the  two  angry  armies  closed 
up  bringing  on  the  ferocious  conflict."*  They  brought 
their  cmef  tain  his  horse ;  but  the  gladiator,  like  Warwick, 
drew  from  its  sheath  his  sword  and  with  one  blow  of  his 
strong  arm,  killed  the  excited  steed ;  then  shouting  on- 
ward to  his  men,  uttered  the  farewell  speech  of  Spartacus 
to  his  soldiers:  ^  Victorious  I  shall  find  horses  in  plenty 
among  the  enemy;  defeated  I  shall  no  longer  want  one. 
Then  poising  himself  he  rushed  for  Crassus  with  his  steel 
high  in  air  and  fell  upon  the  ranks  of  his  adversary  in 
personal  combat.  "  It  was  a  fierce  struggle.  Long  after 
the  victory  was  hopeless  Spartacus  was  traced  by  heaps 
of  the  elaui  who  had  fallen  by  his  hand,  and  his  body  was 
lost  completely  in  the  awful  carnage  which  closed  that 
day  of  blood."  ^**  Plutarch  says  that  he  aimed  to  kill^** 
Crassus ;  and  toward  this  mark  through  darts  and  jave* 
lins  he  pressed,  and  over  windrows  of  the  dead,  rushing 
in  quest  of  his  foe,  whom,  indeed  he  did  not  reach,  but 
he  killed  two  of  his  centurians.  When  all  who  made  with 
him  this  mad  and  desperate  plunge  had  fled  or  fallen,  the 
terrible  gladiator  rei^ained  fighting  with  unflinching  gal- 
lantry until  he  fell,  covered  with  many  wounds  and  so 
completely  cut  to  pieces  that  his  body  was  never  founds 
Even  Florus  who  had  no  language  sufficiently  bitter  with 
which  to  malign  him,  says  "  he  died  like  a  Roman  em- 

1**  Appian,  1. 120 :  *'  re Ko^^m^f  Si  TTfi  t»-^xyi^  inut/taf  r«  koX  KoprtpSif  in  iv  airoy* 
Mmtci  TotruvBt  (jLvpidSuiv,  nrpunrKtrai  e;  rov  fjnipiov  6  Siraprcucof  dopari**,  icai  mtyKafi- 
^a$  rb  y6w  koX  vpofiayitv  rriv  a<nri8a  vpbs  rovf  iiri6pTai  antfiax^TOf  ft^XP^  ^^  avrbt 
luu  iroXv  irA^t^of  a/x^'  airhv  KVK\ta^ivr*s  twetrov.*' 

119  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  aaid  Roman  Biography,  Art.  Spartaeut. 

iM  Plutarch,  Cframu,  12. 
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peroT."  ^  His  forcea  Rppeftr  to  bave  fooght  mitiifiilly  un- 
til the  death  of  their  leader,  vhen  the  liaes  gave  way  and 
a  hideous  carnage  followed.  The  Romans  gave  n6 
quarter.  Sixty  t£onsand  worMngmen  fell  in  this  glorions 
defeat^-gloriouB  in  the  appreciation  of  all  who  admire 
feats  of  Hublimest  valor ;  but  alas,  a  defeat  which  for  cen- 
turies riveted  the  chains  of  the  serrile  race. 

We  paraphrase  Appiein  for  the  f oUowing,  on  the  close 
and  consequence  of  this  terrible  scene:  The  butchery  by 
the  Romans  sorpaased  the  power  of  oounting,  for  it  cor- 
ered  many  thousands.  The  body  of  Spartacus  lay  dead 
on  the  fidid.  Oreat  numbers  fled  to  the  mountains  after 
ttie  battle,  and  Crassus  pursued  them.  They,  however, 
reorganizing  themselves  into  four  diviaions  fought  ba«k, 
until  all  were  destroyed  except  6,000  who  were  crucified 
Upon  the  high-road  from  Capua  to  Rome. 

These  "  many  thousands  "  slaves  who  escaped  to  the 
mountains  as  here  reported  by  Appian  were  the  40,000  of 
Yallejus,  in  his  editio  pn'nceps  which  we  have  uaed  on  th6 
assurance  of  Dr.  Schambach.'"  This  would  make  the  num- 
l3er  of  men  who  teil  in  the  battle  afta*  and  before  the 
death  of  their  leader  and  including  the  carnage  of  the 
route,  when  no  man  was  spared  and  no  quarter  given,  td 
foot  up  260,000— an  immense  number — but  *hen  we  re- 
flect that  there  raged  an  internecine  spirit  breathing  only 
vengeance  and  void  of  feeling  throughout  the  great  Roman 
army,  and  contemplate  the  possible  strokes  of  such  swords^ 
men,  under  orders  to  exterminate  their  now  defmsdese 
vicfims,  these  nmnbers  are  not  surprising, 

A  few  more  words  and  the  tragedy  is  told.  Such  were 
the  numbera  of  the  brave  veterans  of  this  great  revolt  who 
fell  in  the  gigantic  contest  on  the  banks  of  the  river  S- 
larus."*    ^themountains,  during  the  pursuit  great  ntuQ- 

m  .'  Sputuna  ip«  in  primo  ■amlae  lOrUaBlme  dlmluni.  quul  Impsntof, 

oKiimair  I" — 


.  — „.  liber  ni,  otp.  — 

OlitiDiiU?  ■»■  ttait  VsU^Jtu  put  UiB  nimbu  of  the  «Tmy 

>l  300.000,  InimwUotitotalW.DOOc ■ ' ■ 

iinUbomlniua.''   SoSolumtttch _ 

■r  SoeMdkte,  BTi :  ■■  Wir  •r&hrcn  Ton  TsUej  L . 

lam  Istitui  Kunpr*  DodiM.OOO  ttbrlg  gswcwm 

>pluiudV«UB)uiPUaicaliudD  notitiUdlHgRH.   /ipfUn.L  iitm: 


Icauped.  "qui  edftte  srinraa  habet 
n  Ton  TBllejus dwa  von  SOO.oJo 


mki  !■  in  •*»*«  fr  h  tw  ipMir,  ■»  Tift  liixV  ii^vtoj" 
of  lbs  SUuni  ud  Uie  ■niroanding  ngion  ■■■  Stabo, 
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l>era  more  fell,  and  6,000  were  taken  prisoners  of  war. 
The  remainder  of  the  great  armj  who  after  the  def e«tty 
and  &e  death  of  their  beloved  and  faithful  leader,  en- 
deavored to  escape,  was  indeed  small. 

According  to  Appian,  the  pursuit  was  made  by  Pompey 
who  must  have  participated  in  the  battle.  This  grasping 
egotist  easily  finished  the  massacre  and  then  vannted  that 
he  had  been  the  principle  in  patting  down  the  rebellion^ 
thus  adding  to  the  proof  that  all  the  three  Boman  armies 
were  mateed.  Great  numbers  of  the  fugitives  were  over- 
taken €aid  crucified.  Every  one  of  the  6,000  who  fell  ptis- 
<mer8  at  the  battle  of  Silarus  and  in  the  mountains  was 
hung  on  the  cross  along  the  Appian  way ;  and  for  months 
their  bodies  dangled  there  to  delight  the  vengeanoe40V- 
mg  gentry  who,  on  their  drives  to  and  from  ihe  oilaes  of 
Borne  and  Oapua,  rejoiced  to  behold  such  sights  as  in  oat 
time  would  jMrovoke  &e  shaane  and  contempt  of  the  woild. 

Slaverv  from  the  downfall  of  "Spartaous,  thcl  last  eman- 
cipator, nad  animhinderedeweep  in  Rome  and  h^  prov* 
iBoes  until  Jesus,  100  years  later,  founded  or  brouglit'into 
ibe  open  woiild  the  ensure  of  the  communes  hitherto 
oompnlsorily  secret;  that  mankiiid  at  birth  are  j:^turaOy 
free  and  equal*^a  culture  Which  is  based  upoii  peace  and 
submimdon;  the  antithesis  of  the  plans  of  Sonusi  Atiie- 
nion,  Spartacus  and  all  revolters*  This  plan  was  origitial 
in  Jestts,  and  it  has  prevailed;  for  chattel  ownembip  of 
man  by  manhai^  under  his  open  culture,  disappeared  hx>tti 
the  earthi  Rome  became  ^  a  model  of  rapacity,  dishonesty 
and  fraud;  having  in  her  period — almost  a  thousand 
years,  produced  scarcely  a  dozen  men  whose  names  hav^ 
desc^ided  to  posterity  with  an  untarnished  fame."'*^ 

But  if  Spartacus,  whose  acts  were  in  Italy,  might  be 
called  a  Boman,  he  certainlv  may  be  included  in  &)d  list 
ol  names  of  the  imtamished  famous;  for  his  nature  was 
gtmtle  tiiough  his  dbaraoter  was  marked  and  equal  to  the 
dignity  of  grander  victories  than  came  into  the  list  of  the 
Scipios  or  tibe  Csesars — since  he  foughteniirely  for  a  prin«< 
ciple,  dying  as  his  wife  had  predicted  of  him,  happy  in 
l^e  enthusiasm  of  an  exuberant,  manly  swoop  of  nerve 
and  muscle,  grand,  if  not  gigantic,  amid  the  dismaying 
fury  of  enemies  of  liberty  and  of  law. 

IM  Caxey,  Prindplts  ofPioUiicdl  JSconomy^  Vol.  L  p.  947. 
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Immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Spartacus  and  his 
army,  another  great  man-hunt  was  instituted,  similar  to 
those  we  have  described  in  the  chapters  on  Yiriathiis, 
Eunus  and  Athenion.  It  lasted  six  months,  raged  with 
merciless  atrocities  and  was  followed  by  another  exter- 
minatory man-hunt  against  the  pirates  who,  if  we  are  to 
beheye  the  histories  which  have  been  permitted  to  survive, 
were  the  true  friends  of  the  Romans,  because  they  treach- 
erously refused  to  assist  the  insurgent  army  to  cross  into 
Sicily.  But  as  we  have  already  stated,  this  story  looks  ex- 
tremely flimsy  and  must  be  considered  with  caution;  as 
the  fact  remains  well  vouched  for  that  Rome  fell  upon  the 
pirates  and  privateers  with  a  powerful  fleet  commanded  by 
I^ompey  himself  and  succeeded  in  less  than  a  year,  in  anni- 
hilating them  do  completely  that  ever  afterwards  the  Med- 
iterranean was  cleared  of  Uiese  maritime  desperadoes.^ 

Ko  fewer  than  1,000,000  slaves  are  reported  hj  Cfficilius 
Oalactenus  to  have  been  crucifled  and  otherwise  slain  in 
the  combined  wars  of  the  slaves  who  rebelled  against  the 
huge  and  inhuman  slave  system  of  the  Romans.  This  es- 
timate, repeated  with  reserve  by  Dr.  Schambach,^**  comes 
to  us  not  from  Cidactenus  direct^  for  his  valuable  histor- 
ies are,  like  the  others,  lost;  but  it  is  transmitted  indirectly 
by  AthensBus,  whose  quotations  from  the  lost  books  ara^ 
more  and  inore  highly  prized. 

But  alas !  Of  what  utility  were  skll  these  outbreaks  of 
human  irascibility  with  their  awful  details  of  blood  and 
extermination?  True,  one  comfort  clings:  To  die  in  the 
desperate  attempt  for  freedom  was  better  than  to  live  in 
the  griping  coils  of  slavery.  But  *^  an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth  "  brought  no  relief  for  downtrodden, 
humanity.  It  never  has,  it  never  can,  it  never  will  The 
still  lingering  idea  of  a  semi-belligerent  force  organized  on 
the  strike  plan,  so  long  as  it  does  not  choose  the  weapons 

i»  For  thelftw  oommissloolng  Pompey  to  the  work  of  exterminating  the  jd. 
rates,  see  Vellejos,  HUtoria  BamanOt  liber  II.  csp.  zxxi.;  and  for  a  desmptUm 
of  the  work  itself,  Appian,  I.  190. :  Pliny,  HUtona  NaturdUs,  VII.  26 ;  Tacitvs, 
Annalei,  xn.  62;  XV.  26.  Bellum  Firabkum. 

iM  Schambach,  lUUuchcr  Snetanenaaifstarid,  8.  6.  ^'  Die  Zahl  aller  in  diesen  nnd 
anderen  minder  bedentenden  Oder  una  zuf&ilig  nicht  tiberlieferten  Au£st&nden 
getddteten  Sklaven  giebt  Athen.,  wahrscheinlich  nach  deriibertriebenenBereidi* 
nung  des  Cacilius  von  Xaiakteauf  etwa  eine  MlUion  an.*'  These  doubts  regard- 
ing the  number  would  hare  been  dispelled  bad  the  learned  doctor  reflected  that 
the  number  of  lives  lost  in  the  war  of  Spartacus  alone  exceeded  half  that  sum. 
A  quarter  of  a  million  of  elaves  were  killed  in  tbe  lant  battle  and  in  the  man-hunt 
which  followed.    No  doubt  several  millions  were  killed  in  all. 
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of  overt  war,  and  sedulously  abstains  from  military  or 
other  violent  means  of  resistance  and  self-defense,  may  be 
in  conformity  with  the  reasonable  methods  of  relief;  it  is 
unquestionably  consistent  with  the  modem  age  and  yields 
the  rough  polemic  and  the  intellectual  jar  which  surges 
and  jostles  men  into  a  conception  of  arbitration  and  poli* 
tical  unanimity.  But  humanity  in  the  awful  and  relent- 
less conflicts  we  have  described,  of  which  this  revolt  of 
Spartacus  was  the  last  and  the  typical  example,  has  had 
enough  of  the  destructive,  enough  of  the  irascible,  enough 
of  extermination.  Let  us  profit  by  these  examples,  and  no 
longer  remain  regardless  of  the  better  and  more  promis* 
ing  plan  of  another  master,  and  the  next  to  succeed. 
This  great  preceptor  constancy  taught  the  working  peo- 
ple ^  that  they  resist  not  evil;"  and  his  are  the  precepts 
prevailing  all  through  the  civilizing  inculcation  of  ^  good 
for  evil,"  until,  after  a  bi-millennial  trial  of  the  brut^  in- 
stincts, the  oppressor  now  perceives  and  is  being  con- 
strained to  acbiowledge  that  ^  an  injury  to  one  is  the 
concern  of  alL" 

Whoever  has  the  curiosity  to  observe  the  results  of 
these  defeats  upon  the  Roman  people  will  find  that  all  the 
blood  that  was  shed  had  no  influence  whatever  toward 
refining  human  feelings.  About  this  time  the  amphithe- 
atre began  in  earnest  to  supersede  the  older  games  of  the 
Roman  circus.  The  revolts  had  kindled  up  a  fresh  spirit 
of  vengeance,  and  popular  conversation  inflamed  the  nid- 
eous  passion  for  sights  in  the  gladiatorial  ring. 

These  revolts  had  moreover  taught  the  Roman  politic* 
ians  and  all  those  who  catered  to  power,  that  the  slave 
system  which  made  bondsmen  of  prisoners  of  war  taken  by 
tens  of  thousands  in  the  great  conquests  of  the  past  hun- 
dred years,  were  a  desperate  and  dangerous  element  in 
the  land.  But  a  people  filled  with  grudges  as  were  the 
Romans,  after  this  terrible  succession  of  revolts  which 
have  been  described,  could  think  of  no  mil<},  humane 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  the  dangerous  slaves. 

To  see  them  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts  and  eaten  alive 
or  to  train  them  for  the  ghastly  habit  of  cutting  each 
others'  throats  upon  the  sands  of  an  amphitheatre,  was 
to  their  truly  ferocious  character  the  natural  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  them.    This  in  part  answers  the  inquirer's 
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ouestioB  M  io  the  oatue  of  the  rapid  and  phenomenal  de- 
stine of  xttorf^  at  Bome. 

.  The  comparatiT^y  innocent  drcos  waned  in  favor  of 
the  arena:  Vast  amphitheatres  were  construoted  in  towna 
and  unties  everywhere.  At  Borne,  where  before  it  had 
cost  the  contractors  great  sums  of  money  for  men  to  fight 
in  tiie  games,  the  immense  influx  of  slaves  had  cheapened 
the  price,  and  this  redoubled  their  activity  until  it  soon 
became  an  absorhing  business  bringing  with  it  a  loath- 
some pest-hcde  of  horror  and  corruption. 

8arely  the  new  plant  which,  in  an  obscure  comer  of 
the  earth  fell  among  sudi  tares  and  thorns,  must  have 
bad  a  prodigious  work  to  do,  in  bringing  into  the  world 
the  wonderhil  spirit  of  sympatiiy  and  of  moral  sweetness 
which  it  is  our  greait  fortune  to  enjoy  in  this  enlightened^ 
MavelesH  oeaturf  I 


V  ■     .  »..  V 
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ORGANIZATIOKT. 

BOMB'S  ORGANIZED  WOKKINGMEN  AND  WOMEN. 

OBeANtzATioir  OP  THE  Fbsbdxen^ — ^The  Jus  Oo&undi — Roman  Unions 
•♦—The  Collegium — Its  Power  and  Influence — What  the 
Poor  did  with  their  Dead — Cremation— Burial  a  Diyine  Rigljt 
which  they  were  too  Lowly  to  Practice — Worship  of  bor- 
rowed Gods — ^Incineration  or  Burial  and  Trade  Unions  com- 
bined— Proofs — G-lance  at  the  Inner  social  Life  of  the  ancient 
Brotherhoods — State  Ownership  and  Management — Nation- 
ihlized  Lflosda— Number  imd  Yariety  of  Trade  Udions-^trug- 
glea-— Numa  Fompitiu*  First  to  Reeo|nize  and  Uphold  TraSe 
U4Aiofi9-^Law  of  tiie  \^  Tables  tak^n  nrom  Solon — Harmony, 
Peace,  Ease,  steady  Work,  Prosperity  and  Plenty  Lasting 
with  little  Interruption  for  500  Years — Bondmen  fared  worse. 

Wb  have  spokes  of  certain  organizntioiiB  amcmg  the  work- 
ing people  (^  ancient  limes.  That  these  existed  is  no  longer 
d^ed.  In  Borne  they  were  mostly  freedmen.  But  what 
inspired  their  combination  into  secret  orders  does  not  ap> 
pear  plain  to  those  who  study  the  past  for  the  sake  of  grati- 
TT^g  a  taste  for  great  events.  Neither  do  those  who  study 
it  ^r  purposes  of  gleaning  points  in  philosophy  and  religion 
as  commonly  understood,  obtain  any  correct  idea  of  them. 
The  ancient  contempt  rooted  in  the  taint  of  labor  whi<'h 
slavery  inspired  is  yet  too  strong ;  and  there  still  lingers 
loo  muob  of  the  old  spirit  of  paganism  to  allow  of  interest^ 
or  hardly  of  curiosity.  This  must  answ^  the  astonished 
stndent  of  sociology  wbo  asks  why  so  much  ignorance  on 
the  subject  of  those  ancient  societiesw 

Again,  we  have  alluded,  in  a  previous  chapter,  to  the  fact 
that  writers  and  speakers  of  those  days  were  extremely 
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cbar^  of  informatioD  regarding  them.  The  cause  of  thia 
was  identical  with  that  which  inspires  the  same  thing  here 
amongst  us  now — disdain.  From  1870  until  1886,  a  pe- 
riod of  sixteen  years,  little, was  known  to  the  masses  of  society 
of  the  vast  organization  amidst  us,  down  in  society's  core, 
except  that  now  and  then  a  strike,  like  a  volcanic  eruption, 
shook  the  moral  and  financial  surface.  Yet  in  that  period 
the  most  splendid  vehicles  of  knowledge  ever  before  known, 
existed.  There  was  an  organized  policy,  mixed  with  con- 
tempt, silently  preventing  even  a  wayside  mention  of  these 
phenomena.  When  in  1886,  a  decided  stand  taken  by  Mr. 
J?owderly,  pleasing  the  press  which  may  have  expected  to 
see  defeat  and  disaster  of  the  great  collectivity,  flung  the 
door  of  the  mighty  dungeon  ajar,  and  a  knowledge  of  their 
numbers  and  power  burst  out,  the  people  were  overwhelmed 
with  surprise.  How  much  easier  then,  was  it,  in  thut  bar- 
baric age,  without  mechanical  means  of  transmitting  truth, 
even  had  historians,  poets  and  philosophers  been  inclined 
to  do  so,  to  close  the  doors  agamst  curiosity  and  the  love  of 
learning.^ 

We  begin  by  the  broad  statement  that  from  the  earliest 
times  at  wnich  anything  is  known  of  them,  although  they 
were  sunk  in  ineffable  contumacy,  they  yet  enjoyed  one  boon 
— the  right  of  combination.  Strange  to  say,  no  conspiracy 
laws  are  to  be  found ;  at  any  rate  among  the  Romans,'  un- 
til about  the  time  of  the  emperors.*  These  rights  of  organ- 
ization in  very  ancient  times,  extended  all  over  Europe  so 
far  as  is  known/  Some  of  the  first  gloamings  of  this  may 
be  gotten  from  the  authors.    As  early  as  Nnma  Pompilias' 

1  Mommsen,  De  CoUegiit  et  SodaUeiu  Bomanorum,  p.  31^  "  SI  qncdrlmtur  dt 
looo  collegiis  opiflcum  in  rebas  pubUcis  apud  Bomanos  conoeflso.  Sed  id  ipsum 
qneBrltur,  an  qusBrere  lioeat:  est  enlm  altifisimum  de  hac  re  apad  anctoree  aUen- 
uum."  Here  Mommsen  admits  that  the  profoondest  silence  reigns  among 
Aathors,  in  regard  to  these  unions,  and  refers  for  hia  proof  to  a  stone  (vide  OreU. 
Inter.  4,106)  bearing  an  insription  of  a  union.  This  was  a  union  of  musicians  that 
-existed  at  Borne.  The  inscription  runs  thus:  *'  M.  Julius  Victor,  ex  coU^o 
Idticinuxn  Comiotuum."  Mommsen  aUudes  to  this  And  in  proof  of  the  foot  that 
working  people  had  organized  Unions  of  musicians. 

>  In  page  51  of  the  Consular  report  of  Mr.  James  T.  Dubois,  XT.  S.  Oonmil  at 
liOlpEig.  published  by  the  State  Department  in  1885,  at  Washington,  there  is  » 
reference  to  the  attempted  suppression  by  TuUius  Hostilius  of  the  CoU^fia  Opj^ 
/Umm  ;  bat  that  they  continued  to  thrive  he  aclcnowleges  in  the  next  paragra^. 
▲  close  inspection  shows  that  they  were  by  no  means  suppressed. 

t  Mommsen,  De  Ool.  et  Sodal.  Ramanorum,  cap.  iv.  810,  p.  73. 

4  Oruter,  IfUtHptioneg  AnUquoe  Totim  OrbU  Bomanorum,  S99, 4.  431. 1.  "  Om- 
nia corpora  Lugduni  licite  coeuntla."  Cicero,  Pro  Seosto.  14,  32,  says:  <^  There 
was  no  town  in  Italy,  no  colony ,  no  prefecture,  no  board  of  tax  coDectors  at  Borne, 
no  trade  union,  not  holding  common caase  with  one  another."  This  was  daring 
bis  struggle  to  suppress  them. 
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time,  perhaps  700  years  before  Christ,  they  are  known  to 
have  existed  in  great  numbers.  This  king  tolerated  them ; 
find  there  exist  some  curious  data  respecting  the  system 
which  he  invented  for  their  regulation.*  He  ordered  that 
the  entire  people  including  the  working  classes,  be  distri- 
buted into  eleven  guilds.  This  statement  of  Plutarch  is 
however  regarded  by  Mommsen  as  incorrect.  The  latter, 
after  investigating  the  data  given  anterior  to  Plutarch,  con- 
•cludes  that  it  must  have  been  eight  classes  instead  of  eleven. 
At  that  time  there  were  distinct  trades,  embracing  all  the 
arts  of  remote  antiquity.  While  this  may  be  true  that  eight 
was  the  number  of  categories  there  certainly  is  agreement 
timong  authors  as  to  about  that  number.*  It  would  appear 
by  their  complete  privilege  of  combination  and  their  ap- 
parently perfect  recognition  by  this  wise  king  who  reigned 
probably  700  years  before  Christ,  that  at  tim?*'  there  must 
have  been  a  great  deal  of  skill  among  the  artisans.  Skilled 
mechanics  were  needed  to  make  all  the  armor  of  those  war- 
like times.  During  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius  which 
lasted  thirty-nine  years  the  trade  unions  must  have  made 
great  advancement.^  Indeed,  considering  the  harsh  treat- 
ment they  afterwards  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
emperors  in  later  years,  beginning  B.  C.  68,  we  are  left  to  in- 
fer that  for  nearly  700  years  of  the  best  life  of  Rome  these 
labor  organizations  flourished  uninterruptedly.*  According 
to  Plutarch,  this  ancient  king  so  favored  the  idea  of  labor 
organizations  that  he  made  their  particular  case  the  very 
basis  of  a  great  reibrm.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  he  closed 
the  temple  of  Janus  tor  forty-three  years,*  and  all  this  time 
there  was  perpetual  peace.     The  working  people  are  known 

5  HAommseii,  De  CtU.  et  BodcU.  JSom,,  p.  78,  Bays:  The  relics,  of  innumerable 
•communal  associations  of  ancient  times,  are  seen  scattered  all  tlirough  Italy,  as 
found  among  the  inscriptions  of  the  Italian  towns.  Sed  also  Plutarch's  Life  qf 
Numa,  much  quotdd  by  writers. 

«  PUny,  Naturalis  HUtoria,  XXXTV.  1.  **  £qualem  Urbl  auctoritatem  ejus 
4eclarat,  a  rege  Numa  Coll^o  tertio  cerariorum  fabrum  instituto.''  A^^n 
XXXV.  12.    "  Numa  rex  septimum  collegium  figulorum  instituit." 

7  Dirksen,  ZwOlf  Tafeln,  says:  *'Der  rdmische  Staat  verg&nnte  ursprQng- 
lich  lediglich  den  Gewerben,  die  den  Bedtlrfuissen  des  Krieges  und  des  ^ottes- 
dienstes  zunUchst  frdhnten,  seinen  unmittelbaren  Schutz  und  eine  selbstilndige 
Communalverfassung." 

3  Momm&en,  De  CoU.  et  SodcU.  Bom.  p.  33.  ''Jos  coftundi  ftdt  antiquis  tem- 
poribus  omnibus  concessum." 

9  Plut.,  Numa  and  Lyeurgui  compared.  "  The  primary  view  of  Numa's  gov- 
ernment which  was  to  settle  the  Bomans  in  lasting  peace  and  tranquility,  im- 
mediately vanished  with  him;  for  after  his  death,  the  temple  of  Janus,  which 
he  had  kept  shut  as  if  it  had  really  held  war  in  prison  and  subjection,  was  set  wide 
«pen,  and  Italy  was  filled  with  blood." 
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(0  have  had  their  golden  era  during  the  reign  of  this  great 
lawgiver.^^  If  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  the  reign  of 
Noma  Pompilins  mnst  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
▼aluabie,  and  fraught  with  richest  lessons  to  the  human  race. 
Jt  is  true  that  this  is  not  so  considered  bv  students  of  historj^ 
from  a  standpoint  of  great  historic  events,  or  of  religion  and 

Shilosopbj  as  ordinarily  understood  j  but  the  student  of 
istory  from  the  purely  sociological  basis  may  justly  regard 
this  reign  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  world.  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  Plutarch,  with  his  clear  mind  and 
honest  motives,  could  have  compared  Numa  with  Lycurgns^ 
But  Plutarch  waa  not  a  socialist  He  did  not  understand 
■the  immense  world  of  meaning  rolled  up  in  the  mystic  deed^ 
of  Numa»  whose  reign,  had  it  proved  a  failure,  he  himself 
would  not  have  praised* 

But  Nqma's  reign  was  by  no  means  a  failure.  It  was  m. 
decided  departure  from  the  customs  of  those  ancient  days, 
because  it  completely  discountenanced  the  warlike  ambi* 
tions  of  other  rqlers  and  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.  To' 
earry  out  such  a  policy  it  was  necessary  to  have  industry 
jnad^  respectable  and  stand  boldly  to  tne  front,  and  be  in 
•very  way  protected. 

But  the  trades  were  already  organisEed.  He  did  not  or<- 
ganize  them  that  we  know  of,  but  simply  accorded  them 
free  privileges  to  organize  themselves.  He  classed  his  peo- 
ple pf  all  grades  by  a  method  of  his  own  and  in  that  classic 
^cation  made  a  place  for  the  workers  whom  he  was  wise 
and  manly  enough  to  recognise.  Before  the  time  of  Numa 
the  worldng  people  had  never  been  recognized  that  we  are 
aware  of.  His  distribution  of  the  entire  industrial  class 
into  eight  or  nine  grand  divisions  or  trades/^  does  not  prob* 
ably  imply  that  there  was  no  greater  variety  than  this,  but 
it  was  probably  merely  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  because  the  free  right  of  combi** 
nation  was  given  the  working  people  by  king  Numa,  that 

10 .  '*Sv  M  4  ^uLVo/bii^  K«Td  roji  rcvifof-,  «v\i]ra»v  (flate  players),  xPV0'ox<M«» 

(gold  workers),  rtKriviav  (carpenters),  fkai^it»v  (dyers),  vnvTvr^itMv  (ehoemakers). 
VKynnU^vtv  (tsBners  and  carrieis),  xaXxcMv  (braziers),  ic<pa/ui<«>v  (potters),  tac  Sc 
XoiiTfltf  rijfyon  «(f  TdivT^  wviKimrimv  iv  avrStv  ex  wcurSiv  avc£et{c  vijong/ia."  (Flat» 
I^Qjn.  17). 

ii  Mommsen,  iOem.  p.  29.  Hsbc  b1  expendimas,  vldemas  Plutarcham  (for- 
tasse  etiam  Fiorum  totam  populam  non  opifices  tantam  in  IX  classes  distrlbaerd, 
qnod  etsi  absurdom  esti  notandom  tamen,  com  inde  nonnm  coHeginm  ortum 
•«««  videatnr. " 
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this  carried  with  it  all  the  immunities  belonging  to  other 
people.  Caste  remained.  They  were  still  looked  npon  as 
degraded  creatures.  It  was  for  the  Christian  era  to  declare 
the  absolute  equality  of  men.  But  this  right  of  free  com- 
bination, jti«  C06imda,  was  certainly  used  to  an  enormous 
extent  as  a  means  of  working  up  a  state  of  things  and  a 
spirit  of  freedom  or  self -constituted  public  opinion  among 
working  people,  fitting  them  by  slow  degrees,  to  consider 
themseiYes  equal  to  others.  The  right  of  (X)mbination 
during  this  remarkable  reign,  having  been  prominently 
and  thoroughly  established,  it  remained  so  for  over  600 
years;  and  we  are  told  expUdtLy  that  no  interruption  oc- 
curred until  58  years  before  Christ,  for  both  the  efforts 
of  Claudius  and  Tarquin  to  suppress  them  entirely  failed. 
At  that  date  much  of  the  outcast  and  industrial  popula- 
tion of  Home  had  become  weU  organized  and  workingmen 
were,  as  we  shall  see,  beginning  to  exercise  a  powerful 
political  influence.  They  had  been  iriolently  attacked  by 
Cicero  and  other  proud  aristocrats  and  nobly  and  success- 
fully defended  by  Qodius  and  a  number  of  other  Roman 
officers  of  high  rank;  and  a  fierce  and  terrible  hatred  at- 
tended with  clearly  discernible  political  manoeuvres,  was 
growing  into  an  issue  on  the  advent  of  the  Caesars. 

Lord  Mackenzie^'  Bays  that  "the  earliest  legislation 
deserving  of  notice  was  the  celebrated  code  of  laws  called 
the  Twelve  Tables."  Yet  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  our 
special  subject — that  of  the  strictly  laboring  people  —is 
concerned,  these  were  but  the  simple  recording  of  the  old 
roles  of  Numa  Pompilius  and  of  Solon.  In  our  opinion 
Numa  ha  1  borrowed  his  notions  regarding  the  organiza- 
tion oi  the  working  population  mostly  from  the  then 
existing  state  of  labor  organization  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor 
and  Attica."  We  have  repeatedly  shown  every  develop- 
ment among  them  to  have  been  a  traceable  growth. 
Monarchs  and  lawgivers  when  clothed  with  power  could 
an*ange  these  habits  of  their  subjects  into  words  and  forms 
but  the  people  themselves  had  already  been  using  them 
from  immemorial  times. 

Solon,  as  early  as  B.  C.  580  established  laws  permitting 

M  RoToan  Lawt  pp.  5-6. 

w  Gaiua,  Xn.    Tables  explained  by  Dlrksen.  Mom.  <fe  eoU,  etc.,  p.  89.    •'  ^ot- 
abilia  est  hoc  loco  lex  Solonis,  ex  qua  sacra  civillaque  commiiDia  etc." 
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laboring  people  to  organize;  and  made  it  oompnlsory 
upon  boys  to  learn  a  trade/^  If  the  father  of  a  family  of 
working  people  neglected  to  do  this  he  could  not  compel 
his  sons  to  support  him  in  his  old  age.  Both  Solon  and 
Numa  legalized  the  organizations  of  working  people  and 
gave  them  the  full  right  of  combination.  Lycurgns,  on 
file  contrary,"  as  we  have  seen,  wanted  no  emancipated 
slaves.  He  was  an  upholder  of  military  despotism.  All 
labor  being  a  degraded  and  disgraceful  entailment,  must, 
under  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  be  performed  by  the  abject, 
groveling  slaves.  Thus  in  the  Peloponnesus,  trade  imions 
got  no  encouragement  whatever,  which  accounts  for  ihe 
paucity  of  stone  tablets  found  in  lower  Greece,  bearing 
inscriptions  commemorative  of  the  labor  unions.  North- 
ern Greece,  the  islands,  Asia  Minor  and  Italy,  on  the  con- 
trary, abound  in  these  suggestive  mementos  of  ancient 
labor  organization,  an  account  of  which  the  historians  of 
those  periods  have  sedulously  left  barren. 

All  this  proves  that  while  labor  was  grudgingly  toler- 
ated as  a  necessary  means  of  life  to  the  gentile  classes  of 
both  Greece  and  Rome,  it  was  never  recognized  by  either 
as  respectable  or  hardly  decent ;  if  we  except  that  of  agri- 
culture and  the  nearest  it  ever  came  to  any  recognition 
was  during  the  wise  and  happy  reign  of  king  Numa  Pom- 
pilius  who  extended  every  encouragement  to  its  organi- 
zation and  died  leaving  it  a  veritably  abiding  institution 
as  his  laws  intended. 

He  actually  took  salient  and  very  suggestive  steps 
toward  filling  up  the  social  gap  separating  the  high-boms 
from  the  low-borns  of  Rome.  He<  instituted  that  at  the 
Saturnalian  feasts  which  occurred  every  December  as  a 
harvest  thanksgiving  or  carnival,  all  ranks  of  a  social  ohar- 
actfT  should  be  forgotten ;  that  figuratively  no  slave,  no 
social  distinction,  no  arrogance  should  exist.  Thus  labor, 
for  a  moment  each  year,  was  raised  up  and  the  social  ar- 
rogance of  wealth  and  birth  leveled  down,  to  a  par  with 
each  other.  But  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined 
that  the  working  people  of  either  Greece  or  Rome  ever 

^*  Pint.  Solon ;  Herodotns,  Euterpe,  cap.  177,  gives  U8  a  hint  making  it^rob- 
ablc  that  trade  unionism  existed  m  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Amasis  who  upheld  it : 
*•  No/xov  Si  AiyvirTtOKTi  rovSe  'A/uLa(rt9  eart  6  KaTaarrjaai'  airoSeiKi/vva^  erco?  eKd(rrov 
rw  vofiapxtl  irai/ra  riva  AiyvwTiuv,  60iv  jSiovrai*  fAJfi  6i  voitvvra  ravra,  fxi/^c  airo^ai> 
fovra  BtKaiTfv  ^oriv,  iBvveaBai  tfavdrip. 

i((  Pint.  Lycargn^  and  Numa  compared. 
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arose  to  be  considered  by  the  genSy  or  patrician  stock  as 
anything  more  than  plebians  who  were  outcasts  by  biriJi, 
and  though  often  the  children  of  patrician  fathers,  yet 
through  the  ancient  reUgio-political  law  of  primogeniture, 
or  the  sacred  law  of  inheritance,  were  relegated  into  bond- 
Age  whence  they  never  escaped  except  tibrough  gradual 
development  by  manumissions,  and  finally  through  the 
mighty  all-levelling  proclamations  of  Jesus  which  theoret- 
ically and  at  last  practically  ovei*threw  every  distLoction. 

But  we  shall  more  elaborately  treat  this  grand  and  ex- 
traordinary episode  in  human  development  in  our  sketch 
of  Jesus,  from  a  business-like  or  secular  point  of  consider- 
ation, as  a  subject  of  inquiry  into  sociological  phencnnena. 

We  now  return  to  Lord  Mackenzie's  stelement  that  "  by 
the  decemviral  code" — ^meaning the  Twelve  Tables — "the 
plebeians  gained  a  considerable  step  toward  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  differences  with  the  patricians,  but  it  was 
nearly  80  years  before  these  differences  were  settled  by 
the  admission  of  the  plebeians  to  the  supreme  offices  of 
the  state."  ^' 

In  the  first  place,  this  "  considerable  step  toward  the 
adjustment  of  differences  "  was  taken  under  king  Numa, 
118  years  before  the  Twelve  Tables  were  engraved  upon 
the  slabs.  In  the  second,  the  very  first  decemvirs  were 
composed  of  such  tyrannical  usurpers  and  aristocrats  as 
Appius  Claudius,  who,  although  they  had  the  laws  adjust- 
ing the  differences  between  patricians  and  plebians  en- 
graved upon  eleven  Tables,  yet  they  prevented  the  latter 
firom  reahzing  their  benefits.  Another  thing  must  be  con- 
tinually borne  in  mind,  that  under  the  sway  of  the  Pagan 
or  competitivie  religion,  which  was  the  foundation  of  law 
and  social  order,  any  absolute  equality  between  patricians 
and  plebians  was  impossible  from  beginning  to  end;  and 
no  assertion  that  the  adjustment  of  differences  was  ever 
gained  by  any  means  canYe  considered  correct  The  dif- 
ference  between  them  alWays  remained;  but  under  the 
gracious  adjustment  of  Numa  and  of  Solon,  afterwards 
inscribed  in  Latin  from  a  Greek  translation,  in  a  formal 
law  upon  the  Twelve  Tables  at  Rome,  the  right  of  organ- 
ization first  came  to  the  freedmen,  in  letters.  Nor  does 
this  right  of  organization  apply  to  the  slaves,  who  still 

18  Mackenzie,  Roman  Law,  p  7. 
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existed  in  great  nambers.  On  the  contrary  we  sliow.  in 
our  sketch  of  Spariacus  and  repeatedly  elsewhere,  that 
the  rapacity  of  the  Roman  lords  and  middlemen  finally 
became  so  great  that  they  bought  up  lAayes,  redoubled 
their  numbers,  encroached  upon  the  common  farm  lands 
and  upon  manufactures  with  cheap  slaye  labor,  each  own- 
ing great  numbers  of  slaves,"  and  finally  under  Csesar, 
succeeded  in  procuring  conspiracy  laws  which  suppressed 
the  trade  and  many  other  species  of  organization,  open- 
ing the  way  by  dieer  aggravations,  for  the  advent  of  a 
completely  new  order  of  things  in  the  repudiation  of 
paganism  entirely,  and  the  embrace^  mostly  by  these 
wretched  slaves  and  persecuted  freedmen,  of  a  totally  new 
rehgion  which  built  upon  the  workingmen's  fundamental 
principle  that  all  are  bom  free  and  equal 

Thus  it  becomes  evident  that  writers  who  speak  of  the 
three  forms  of  Roman  law  afterwards  known  as  the  legea 
poptili,  the  plebiacita  and  the  senatvsconsuUi,  must,  if  from 
a  standpoint  of  social  science,  be  very  caref  td  not  to  count 
the  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Roman  population,  who  were 
abject  slaves,"  enjoying  neither  freedom,  respect,  right  of 
resistance  or  organization  whatsoever. 

The  preat  trade  organization  received  their  first  serious 
blow  thro  Lgh  the  law  which  suppressed  open  work  and 
drove  tiiem  into  secret  conclave,  counter  manoeuvres  and 
diplomacy.  We  have  said  that  historians  carefully  avoided 
any  mention  of  these  troubles.  This  is  true ;  but  the  labor 
turmoils  open  to  the  students  of  sociology  the  true  mean- 
ing of  certain  slurs  occurring  in  fche  speeches  and  episties 
of  Cicero  and  others,  the  import  of  which  can  be  explained 
in  no  other  way.^**  We  must  constantiy  hold  uppermost  the 

17  CrastuB  owned  500  Blaves,  see  Pint.  CraBsne,  2.  C.  CsbUub  ClandiiiB  owned 
accordiDS  to  Pliny,  no  fewer  than  4,116  at  a  time.  ".  .  .  .  quamvis  malta  civilt 
bello  peruidiBset,  tamen  relinqnere  eervorum  qaatnor  millia  centum  sedecim." 
Nat.  Hiit,  XXXIII.  47.  Great  numbers  of  slavee  existed  in  antiqaity.  See  Wal- 
lace, Numbert  o/  Mankind,  p.  54,  sq.  Immense  population  during  the  slave  era, 
pp.  294-30S.  Also  pp.  91  and  97;  AthensdUB  v.  20.  Ancient  Gensns  and  re- 
marks of  Hume,  Ancient  Jpopulouinei$  declaring  that  Atheneeas  does  not  reckon 
the  children,  ^milius  Paulns  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  B.  C.  167.  destroyed 
70  cities  of  Bpiras  taking  the  value  of  10,000,000  dollars  in  «:old  and  160.000  peo- 

?le  as  war-»laveB  to  Kome  and  the  provinces,  Wallace  p.  300  and  Livy,  XLV,  c 
4.    See  Seneca,  De  TranouUitate,  8 ;    Vast  numbers  in  Crete  see  Lippincott, 
Pronouncing  OoMdteer  of  the  World,  art.  Crete.    They  were  mostly  slaves  and  freed- 
men; Plato  ZMun  vli.  11.    Countless  Myriads  of  Women  they  call  Sanromatides. 
i«  Cf .  Wallace.iVu»iber«  of  Mankind,  p .  61.    Liv.  lib.  6,  cap.  12. 
IB  Cicero.  Pro  Sesto,  26 :    *'  Collegia  non  modo  ilia  Vetera  contra  SC.  restitn- 
erenttir  sed  ab  nno  gladiatore  innnmerabilia  alia  nova  conscriberentnr."   Thifr 
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oaoses  of  the  Christian  idea  skipping  southern  Greece  in 
its  westward  course  and  planting  itself  at  Rome  and  every- 
where among  the  already  existing  communes^  with  a  view 
of  determining  a  solution  to  this  phenomenon  in  the  great 
social  field  ali^adj  prepared  there  by  these  organizations. 

King  Numa  by  no  means  originated  the  union  of  the 
trades  at  Rome.  He  simply  permitted  and  encouraged 
what  already  existed.  We  now  proceed  to  give  some  facts 
in  regard  to  them.  Although  the  king  dijsitributed  the 
worlmig  people  into  eight  or  nine  classes  we  are  not  to 
suppose  uiat  there  was  no  greater  variety  of  handicraft  in 
his  time.  There  are  still  extant  slabs  and  stones  found  in 
different  places  in  Italy,  notably  at  Rome  and  what  were 
aacieut  towns  and  cities  south  and  east  of  Rome,  bearing 
inscriptions  which  indicate  that  large  numbers  of  trades 
were  plied  in  vexy  ancient  times. 

The  OoUegium  a  veritable  trade  union  was  originally  an 
organization  of  working  people  for  mutual  aid  and  protec- 
tion. During  the  39,  or  as  Plutarch  puts  it^  48  years  of 
Numa's  reign  we  hear  of  no  contortion  or  prevarication 
of  this  word  from  that  correct  and  original  sense.  But 
after  his  death,  when  the  temple  of  Janus  was  reopened 
and  wars  and  their  harvests  of  brutality  and  repression 
disturbed  the  serenity  of  labor  making  the  mechanics  watch- 
ful of  their  interests,  they  somewhat  changed  their  out- 
ward appearance  but  not  their  character.  For  instance, 
a  trade  union  of  to-day  is  often  a  protective,  an  insurance 
and  a  burial  society.  So  it  was  tiien;  but  amid  the  tur- 
moils, suspicions  and  dangers  of  war  it  often  became 
convenient  ^^  order  to  suit  appearances  to  be  exclusively 
religious.  The  Pagan  religion  was  at  that  time  popular. 
Each  of  the  great  popular,  aristocratic  families  or  gena 
had  a  tutelary  saint  or  other  object  of  worship,  and  it 
was  very  convenient  for  the  trade  union  to  dedicate  itself 
to  one  of  these  tutelary  deities;  not  only  to  eUcit  favor 
from  the  great  patrons  but  also  because  they  were  them- 
selves religiously  incHned.  Thus  the  colleges,  although 
they  maintained  their  practical  economic  or  trade  union 
object  of  mutual  advantage  in  a  business  sense,  often 
passed  for  religious  institutions;  and  we  have  abundant 

flins:  was  probjibl J  hurled  at  riixUas  with  a  bitter  reference  to  Spartacas.   Cf« 
sketch  of  Spartacua,  ctiapter  XI . . 
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evidence  of  this,  not  in  the  written  histories  but  in  the 
inscriptions  which  now  begin  to  exhibit  in  a  new  and  sig- 
nidcant  manner,  their  character  and  career. 

The  ancient  collegia  or  working  people's  fraternities  in 
Italy  were  not  confined  to  the  male  sex.  In  later  eras  of 
the  empire  they  existed  in  great  numbers  as  the  inscrip- 
tions show.  Some  of  thepa  were  composed  partly,  and  & 
few  are  known  to  have  been  composed  entirely  of  women* 

The  learned  archaeologist,  Johann  Casper  Orelli,  has  de- 
voted 89  octavo  Latin  pages  ^  to  the  enumeration  of  a  col* 
lection  of  stone  inscription-bearing  tablets  on  which  in 
ancient  days,  were  engraved  the  wills  of  the  deceased,  the 
tutelary  gods  worshipped  by  the  members,  sometimes 
even  the  manner  in  which  they  came  to  theii*  death,  the 
degree  of  conjugal  affection  in  which  they  had.  mutuaUy 
lived  together  and  many  other  little  particulars  shedding 
important  and  interesting  light  upon  their  mode  of  liv- 
ing '^  in  those  ancient  days — events  left  almost  totally^ 
blank  on  the  pages. of  history. 

Gruter,  another  archaeologist  of  great  patience  and 
erudition,  has  given  us  an  immense  collection  **  of  ancient 
inscriptions,  many  of  which  are  accompanied  by  his  own 
readings;  thus  laying  the  foundations  for  simplifying  the 
keys  to  the  study  of  sociology,  and  enriching  the  mind  by 
a  knowledge  of  ancient  customs. 

The  archsBological  works  of  Ba&ello  Fabretti  have  also 
furnished  us  a  large  amount  of  material,  while  Theodore 
Mommsen  has  applied  his  usual  care  and  judgment  in 
making  clear  much  of  that  which  otherwise  we  might  have 
overlooked. 

The  colleginm  fmierarium  was  the  burial  society.  After 
gathering  cdl  the  information  at  our  command,  we  are  con- 
strained to  conclude  that  it  much  resembled  the  great 
system  of  friendly  or  burial  societies  of  Great  Britcon  at 
the  present  day.  They  existed  in  large  numbers,  especi- 
ally at  Home ;  and  in  later  times,  after  the  passage  of  the 
laws  of  repression  they  were  mostly  exempt,  because  re- 
ligious.   Of  this  we  shall  speak  later. 

so  Orellius,  Ifuriptionwai  Latinamm  Sdedarum  Amplissima  OeHleetSOt  pp.  274- 
860  of  Vol.  n.    Sepulcraiia, 

n  No  4,362  OreH.  reads :  **  NumieinsB  coujajri  castleeiimB  et  incompMrabitt 
adfecttone  femimsB  cnm  qua  vizit  ann.  XVII..  Jnois.  XL.  D  eb.  XVII." 

»  Graterias.  Inscrtptiotui  Antiqua  Totitu  OrHs  Romanortam. 
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From  the  prodigious  labors  of  Muratori  we  also  obtam 
several  valuable  conti'ibutions,"  especially  so  on  account 
of  examples  he  gives,  of  genuine  trade  unions,  inscriptions 
of  which  he  took  from  Cis- Alpine  Gaul,  that  were  written 
early  in  the  Christian  era. 

Rose,  a  learned  Greek  scholar  ^  and  antiquarian,  wrote 
a  work  from  which  we  find  much  evidence  in  support  of 
our  ttieme,  especially  regarding  the  high  status  in  skill  of 
workmen  in  ancient  days ;  and  the  splendid  work  of  Guhl 
and  Koner  entitled  "The  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans," 
fortunately  well  translated  into  English  further  intensi- 
fies our  wonder  at  the  high  perfection  to  which  the  labor 
of  antiquity  had  brought  the  arts  and  architecture. 

From  the  analytical  works  of  August  Bockh,  we  have 
deduced  considerable,  proving  that  the  organizations  of  the 
proletaries  were  by  no  means  confined  to  Italy."  If  Cicero 
could  say  they  were  **  innumerable  in  all  Italy,''  Athe- 
nagaros  might  also  hav6  said  they  were  equally  abundant 
throughout  the  peninsula  of  Greece  tand  the  Ionian  Isle& 
The  writers  we  refer  to  find  tablets  of  stone  in  all  these 
countries,  some  of  them,  excusably  enough,  engraved  with 
words  often  wrongly  spelled,  somethns  in  words  suggest- 
ive  of  the  prevailing  Hngo,  perhaps  even  slang  language 
which  slaves  and  their  descendants,  the  freedmen,  almost 
always  without  education,  would  naturally  make  use  of, 
which  is  of  itself  exceedingly  interesting,  bringing  the 
working  people  of  ancient  Rome,  Greece  and  Asia  freshly 
down  to  us,  as  it  were,  in  their  work  clothes,  their  tools  in 
hand,  and  their  careless  vernacular  exactly  as  used  in 
every  day  life. 

In  announcing  our  remarks  on  the  ancient  S^mlcralia 
or  burial  societies,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the 

Eopular  scientific  research  on  the  origin  of  the  plebians, 
y  Prof.  Fusfcel  de  Coulanges.  This  author,  while  not  ap- 
pearing to  understand  that  they  might  have  been  partly 
derived  from  the  outcasts  of  the  patrician  family,  rele- 
gated by  the  paterfamilias  into  slavery,  admits  fully  as 
much.**    Every  student  of  the  facts  recognizes  that  the 

»  Muratoiae,  Antiquitates  ItaUecB,  Medii  .Xvi,  6  vols.  Milan,  1,744. 

^  Rose,  Insrnptiones  GrcBca  Veitutissimce. 

^  Bockh,  Corpus  IntcripUonum  Grceoarum,  3  voig  Berlin,  1853,  folio. 

^  *  Nous  sommes  pourtant  frapp^de  voir  dans  Tite-Live.  qui  connaissalt'  les 
▼ieiiles  traditions,  qne  les  patricit  ns  reprochaient  aux  plebSiens  non  uaei  d  6tre 
ISBus  des  populations  vaincues,  mats  de  uiauquer  de  religion  et  mfime  ae  famiile. 
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great  plebeian  class  of  the  ancient  population  was  origin- 
ally derived  from  the  outcasts  of  the  family  and  that  thej 
were,  as  a  religio-poHtical  consequence,  without  a  religion, 
without  a  home,  without  even  a  recognition  or  count  among 
the  citizen  popvdation  "  and  without  marriage  rites.  They 
were  consequently  all  illegitimates.'^  These  are  stupeno- 
ous  facts,  little  understood  by  people  of  this  day. 

These  were  great  grievances  which  they  had  to  bear. 
They  built  up  among  themselves  a  religion  of  their  own, 
had  secret  organizations  and  burial  societies  which  often 
served  as  a  &eld  to  their  trade  unions,  from  the  law.** 
They  were  regarded  by  Cicero  as  wild  beasts;  ••  and  he 
invariably  speaks  of  the  organized  proletaries  with  scath- 
ing contempt.  Just  after  the  death  of  Spartacus,  while 
the  senate  was  endeavoring  to  i>ass  a  law  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  labor  organizations,  Claudius  Puloher,  who  to 
"  curry  favor  with  the  plebeians,"  *^  changed  his  name  to 
Clodius,  and  boldly  came  to  the  front  in  defense  of  the 
labor  unions.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Cicero  against 
him  Clodius  actuaUy  succeeded  not  only  in  preventing 
the  passage  of  restrictive  laws  against  the  trade  and  other 
organizations,  but  secured  the  enactment  of  several  others, 
greatly  favoring  the  proletaries  who  had  been  covertly 
using  their  secret  burial  societies  and  mutual  aid  com- 
munes as  organizations  of  resistance.    Cicero  was  greatly 

Or,  ce  reproche  qnf  dtalt  d6Ja  imm^rltfi  an  temiM  de  Lictnini  Stolon  et  que  les 
contemT)orain8  de  Tite-LiTe,  comprenaient  i  peine,  devait  remonter  i  ane  6poqa6 
tr^s  ancienne  et  noas  reporte  auz  premiers  temps  de  la  clt6."  (Fostel  de  Con- 
langes.  Cite  Antique,  p.  278). 

27  La  CiU  Antique,  p.  322:  >*  Les  hommes  de  la  classe  InfSrleure  form^rent 
entre  euz  un  corps,  and  again  p.  278 :  '*  Le  peuple  comprenalt  les  palriciens  et 
Leurs  clients ;  la  pldhs  6tait  en  dehor." 

28  Idem,  p.  278-9 :  '•  C  6taf t  renoncer  a  une  religion.  Ajoutons  encore  qne 
le  ills  nd  d'  un  marriage  sans  rites,  etait  r6put6  Htard,  comme  celni  qui  6tait  n6 
del'adnltere,  et  larelii^ion  domestique  n'  existalt  pas  pour  enx."  So  with  the 
ancients  religion  and  citizensbip  were  one  and  ihe  same  thing. 

29  Mommsen,  De  Collegils  et  SodcUicus  Bomanorum^  p.  4.  *'  Tanta  vero  fait 
■odalitatis  religio.  at  pablleis  etiam  leglbus  sodales  prohiberentar,  qaominoi 
earn  Isederent." 

80  "  Kera  qusadam  sodalitas  et  plane  pastoritia  atqne  agrestis  Germanorum 
I  lupercoram:  quorum  coitlo  ilia  sylvestris  ante  est  institata,  quam  hnmanitas 

aique  leges. "    Cicero,  Pro  Marco  Coeho,  11. 

SI  See  Ameru'an  EncyclopcBdie,  Article  Clodius.  Were  it  not  that  this  article 
wa»  written  in  the  same  spirit  of  aristocratic  bias  of  patrician  history,  it  would 
baTe  to  be  pronounced  by  the  student  of  sociology  as  scurrilous.  The  truth  is. 
Clodius  was  at  heart,  a  noble,  wise  and  exceedingly  able  tribune  He  was  one 
of  those  in  the  army  of  Lucnlins,  who  took  part  in  the  suppression  of  Spartacua* 
After  his  overthrow  6,000  of  the  proletaries  were  hrotHUy  craciAed  on  the  Ap- 
piui  way  lining  that  avenue  for  miles  with  this  horrid  spectacle  From  that  time 
blodioa  was  the  staunch  lawyer  of  organized  labor. 
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incensed  at  this."  It  is  clear  that  Cicero,  who  was  intensely 
a'-istocratic,  drew  down  upon  him,  in  his  prodigious  de- 
fense of  the  gentes  and  the  correspondinglj  aggravating 
raillery  against  the  organized  workers,  the  hatred  and  re- 
venge of  the  laboring  element  of  Rome,  who,  driven  to 
straits,  took  up  the  political  issue  and  even  took  up  arms. 
These  studies  are  exceedingly  interesting,  inasmuch  as 
they  reveal  to  us  that  Rome  at  that  time — ^less  than  100 
years  before  Christ,  was  very  populous,  that  much  the 
larger  share  of  her  population  consisted  of  the  proletaries 
botih  slaves  and  freedmen,  and  that  the  freedmen  and  some 
of  the  slaves  were  organized;  and  finally  that  this  organi- 
zation, whether  in  shape  of  burial  or  of  trade  unions,  was 
the  cause  of  political  contention,  which  grew  rapidly  into 
vast  commotions  and  a  civil  duel  between  the  gentiles  and 
the  proletaries.  Cicero,  the  mortal  foe  of  the  latter*  was 
constantly  inveighing  against'  them**  imtil  his  death.  In 
fact,  it  will  be  easily  shown  that  the  great  orator  came  to 
his  death  directly  in.  consequence  of  his  bitter  complicity 
in  these  labor  convulr^ions,  always  taking  sides  against  them. 
A  curious  fact  is  qbserved,  in  looking  over  Orelli  and 
Gruter's  list  of  inscriptions  of  the  burial  societies,  show- 
ing that  among  the  poorest  the  practice  of  cremation  was 
common.  The  order  had  niches  or  recesses  attached  to 
the  grounds  frequented  by  them  for  their  meetings;  and 
being  too  poor,  in  fact  disallowed  the  noble  rite  of  burial 
and  its  attendant  family  worship,  they  were  obliged  to 
bum  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  and  preserve  their  ashes 
in  pots  called  oUse  cinerarias,**  The  poor  fellows,  having 
no  religion  of  their  own,  denied  that  honor  by  the  privi- 
leged classes  who  lived  upon  their  labor,  and  often  being 

*i  Cic.,  Pro  Sexto  We  render  as  follows:  ^This  Clodias  has  chosen  this 
came  instead  of  A-iirellns  for  hi.-s  tribunal  labors  to  carry  favor  with  the  organ- 
ized  slaves  -  men  enlisted  from  the  streets  arranged  in  companies,  cheered  on  by 
bis  moral  stimalas  to  arms,  to  pillage." 

>3  Mommsen  says>:  "  Complnribus  locis  Cicero  invehltiir  in  P.  Clodlam  resti- 
tntntis  lege  sua  coUegiis  ann.  58  ante  Christ,  nova  collegia  ordlnaAtem."  (De 
CoU,  et  Sodcd.  Rom.  p  57.) 

«*  Fe;.  Orelli, /rwcr.  No.  4,868  -y^puZcraZia,  reads :*' D  M.  M.  Herennius  a 
plowmj"'  and  Herennia  Lacena  writ  f'n  in  f  eir  pon's  own  handwriting.  The 
pot  coi  t  ining  the  ashes  stands  on  left  side  of  the  monament/'  etc.,  etc.  So 
again  •  utii  and  Koner,  Life  of  me  v. reeks  and  .^ mans.  pp.  i(78-9,  flgs.  401, 
402  and  others  with  descriptions,  'ihese  reprt'senc  the  celeorated  GtmUanharia 
•f  which  Gorias  wrote  an  elaborate  work,  illnstrated  with  engravings.  P'ig.  402 
snows  not  only  the  niches  in  which  stand  to  this  day  the  cinerary  nm«,  bat  also 
the  urns  themselves.  One  oUumbcarium,  ths  Vigna  Codma.  has 426  such  niches  In 
oino  rows,  p  479.  A  small  marble  over  each  urn  gives  the  name.  These  are 
ihe  burial  places  (see  p.  377  j  of  the  slaves  and  freedmen. 
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of  the  same  original  stock  and  consequently  of  religious 
tendency,  were  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  from  the  gens 
families  some  tutelary  deity  in  whose  name  to  worship* 
This,  it  appears,  they  had  always  maintained  the  right  to 
do.  When  Christianity  came  a  few  years  afterwards,  with 
its  new  and  absolutely  democratic  rehgion  and  its  mutual 
co-operation  more  nearly  fitted  to  their  case,  they  em- 
braced it  in  great  numbers. 

Mommsen  mentions  some  regulations  in  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  burial  societies;  among  others  is  one  against 
suicide.  *•  It  was  a  law  for  preventing  suicide  by  appeal- 
ing to  their  pride  in  a  decent  burial;  and  prohibited  any 
money  being  taken  from  the  communal  fund  wherewith 
to  defray  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  suicide. 

After  the  passage  of  the  conspiracy  laws,  B.  C.  58,  the 
unions  continued  to  exercise  their  wonted  habits  in  defi- 
ance of  the  laws  of  suppression.  Two  causes  lie  at  the 
base  of  this  fact;  there  were  by  this  time  wealthy  business 
men  in  the  organizations  who  controlled  social  and  polit- 
ical influence,  although  themselves  of  plebeian  stock. 
This  is  one  cause.  Another  is,  that  the  organizations, 
when  they  felt  the  knife  of  persecution,  withdrew  them- 
selves from  public  view  and  became  intensely  secret. 
Where  the  organizations  were  for  religious  purposes  they 
were  not  suppressed;  but  there  was  a  special  regulation 
fixing  it  BO  that  they  could  simulate,  or  use  religion  as  a 
doak.**  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  were  not  preserved  so  as  to  have  come 
down  to  us  as  engraved.  They  are  known  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  Roman  forum. 
It  was  the  oldest  of  the  three  written  systems  of  Roman 
Law  '^  having  be^i  estabhshed  B.  C.  452.  It  is,  moreover, 
now  supposed  to  have  been  almost  identical  with  the 
Greek  law;  the  provisions,  so  far  as  the  labor  communes 
are  concerned,  being  alike  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
It  appeared  to  Gains  to  be  a  translation,  and  seems  to  have 

u  Item  plscalt,  qnisqals  ez  qaacnmqne  canea  mortem  9lbi  adsciverit,  c^ns 
ratio  fnneriB  non  habebitur."   {De  CoU.  and  Sodal  Born.  p.  100.) 

^  Mommsen,  /dem,  p.  87 :  *'  Ipsa  ilia  eimulata  religio  Benatam  promovit  ut 
jug  coeandl  toUerat."  The  clanse  of  the  law  appears  to  except  or  exempt  those 
aged  associations  known  to  be  beyond  suspicion :  *'  Sab  prseteztu  religionis  vel 
snb  specie  solvendi  votl  coetns  Illicitoe  nee  a  veteranis  tentari  oportet/'  (Ler  V. 
Dig,  de  extr.  uriTO.  zlvli,  ii. 

^'  Mackenzie,  Boman  Laws^  p.  R-7 . 
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been  the  identical  law  of  Solon  who  is  known  to  have 
given  the  free  right  of  organization  to  the  proletaries  of 
Athens."  Our  opinion  is  that  these  Tables  of  laws  favor- 
ing the  laboring  classes,  had  become  so  obnoxious  to  the 
Roman  gentes  that  they  determined  to  rid  the  forum  of  its 
presence,  thus  virtually  annulling  the  laws. 

Large  numbers  of  burial  associations  existed  and  it  is 
repeatedly  acknowledged  that  they  often  acted  as  a  shield 
to  the  real  trade  unions  under  the  garb  of  reHgion,  not-' 
withstanding  the  law.  Mommsen  describes  a  burial  soci- 
ety at  Alburnum  in  Liicania  the  notice  of  which  was  found 
inscribed  on  a  lihdhis  with  some  words  spelled  wrongly : 
**  Artimidorus  Apollonii,  magister  coUegii  lovis.  Cemani  et 
Valerius  Niconis  et  Ollas  Menofili,  quaestores  collegii  ejus- 
dem,  posito  hoc  libello  publice  testantur."  Then  foUow 
the  laws  of  the  society  prescribing  the  use  of  the  common 
fund.  Mommsen,  however  remarks:**  "It  is  clear  that 
this  mutual  relief  society  of  Cernanus,  although  bearing 
or  holding  up  the  name  of  a  god,  was  nevertheless  insti- 
tuted, in  order  to  give  the  funeral  benefit,  collected  within 
a  certain  time  and  under  the  law,  to  the  heirs  of  the  de-^ 
ceased,"  This  means  that  under  the  semblance  of  tha 
burial  society,  they  substantially  met  as  a  mutual  aid  com- 
mune— ^perhaps  a  trade  organization.  Again,  aside  fromi 
the  opinion  of  Mommsen,  always  reliable,  we  have  Ascon-^ 
ius  for  positive  testimony  that  frequently  the  sacred  soci- 
ties,  of  which  the  burial  societies  were  a  part^  were  sup- 
pressed on  suspicion  that  they  were  discovered  by  the 
police  to  be  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  business  of  those 
trade  or  other  organizations  on  which  the  conspiracy  law 
had  laid  its  hand.^ 

M  Cf.  Granier.  Histoire  des  CIoMet  OuwrOret^  p.  825.  •*  Nona  avons  fail  voir 
d'  aillenra  qae  la  loi  romaine  de*  Donze-Tablos  sar  les  corporaiions  contenait  left. 
mdmes  dispositions  que  la  lot  grecaae,  u  ce  point  qa'  elles  ont  paru  a  Gains  etre- 
la  traduction  I'  une  dfe  1*  autre."  The  words  of  Gains  (vide  Digest,  lib.  XLVII, 
tit.  zziL  leg.  4.  will  be  found  quoted  in  oitr  note  87,  page  127,  On  page  290. 
note  1,  Granier  bpeaks  of  the  intimate  relations  between  Athenian  and  Uoman 
trade  unions  as  follows:  "Dn  reste,  si  le  tezte  de  Plntarque  poavait  laisser 
quelqne  doute  sur  le  fait  des  jurandes  ath^niennes,  an  fragment  de  Gaias  %ur 
lee  Douzea  Tables,  conserve  par  le  Digeste,  dit  que  la  loi  sur  les  corps  des  metiers 
parait  avoir  6t6  empruntee  aux  lois  de  Solon  sur  la  m&me  matiure ;  et  li-desaaa 
GaJins  cite  le  texte  meme  de  la  loi  de  Solon,  dans  leqael  il  ebt  statue  que  le» 
membres  de;  metiers  peavent  s  drlger  eux-memes  en  corporations  en  respectant 
les  lois  de  l'£tat." 

s»  Mommsen,  De  CoUegiit  et  SedaHeiia  Bomanorum,  p.  94. 
•   40  "  Freqaenter  tnm  etiam  C€Btns  factiosorum  hominnm,  sine  publica  auctQ> 
ritate,  malo  publico  flebant  ....  propter  quod  postea  collegia  sancta  ct  plnrf- 
bus  legibns,  sunt  aublaia."    (Ascon.  in  Cm-nei.  p.  70  ) 
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Bj  far  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  organiz* 
zations  of  proletaries  or  outcasts  among  the  ancients  were 
the  genuine  trade  unions/^  Had  it  not  been  for  the  an- 
oient  habits  probably  established  by  the  lost  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  of  inscribing  ^  more  or  less  of  the  objects, 
dates,  names  of  leaders  or  organizers,  and  name  of  the 
tutelary  deity  under  which  they  chose  to  worship — ^being 
proscribed  from  the  privilege  of  worship  of  their  own— 
we  should  be  altogether  without  data  regarding  the  vast 
trade  societies  which  from  immemorial  times  existed  in 
Greece  and  Bome  and  in  the  provinces  over  which  those 
nations  ruled.  We  have  sufficiently  explained  the  causes 
of  this  organization.  It  may  be  well*  however  to  sum 
them  up  in  this  manner: 

First  in  ancient  times  all  lands  not  belonging  to  the 
gens  estates  but  achieved  by  conquest,  were  common  pro* 
perty  of  the  state.  The  people  relied  upon  the  products 
of  these  lands  for  their  subsistence.  This  was  true  of 
people  of  all  ranks,  whether  the  haughty  gentea  or  the 
degraded  slaves.  Many  subsisted  upon  the  fruits  of  the 
common  lands.  King  Numa,  admitting  this,  was  wise 
enough  to  create,  or  rather  recognize  an  already  existing 
system  of  trade  or  business-unions,  the  special  function 
of  which  was  to  till  the  lands  and  divide  and  distribute 
the  products.  Nothing  could  be  more  sensible  and  noth- 
ing more  practical  than  to  give  the  soil-tillers  their  or- 
ganizations under  protection  of  the  state — and  this  means 
under  a  species  of  subvention  or  common  guaxantee.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  by  a  law  of  ancient  religion 
there  were  two  distinct  classes — workers  and  non-workers 
or  the  privileged  and  the  non-privileged  classes.  They 
were  so  distinct  that  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  declares 
that  the  latter  were  not  even  counted  with  the  people  or  enu- 
merated in  the  census  as  human  beings;  a  fact  which  has 
caused  much  astonishment  to  the  writers  on  ancient  pop- 
ulousness;  some  counting  them  in  and  some  not;  thus 
producing  figures  so  ridiculously  at  variance  and  contra- 
dictory that  nobody  pretends  except  approximately,  even 
to  conjecture  what  the  ancient  population  was!  ^ 

41  The  more  namerons  slavefl  are  here  excepted. 

^  We  are,  as  yet,  witbont  the  words  of  the  law  rendeilng  It  binding  npon  the 
communes  to  set  up  and  inscribe  a  marble,  or  other  stone  slab.  It  was  probably 
lost  with  the  Twelve  Tables.    Also  the  similar  law  of  Solon. 

M  Of.  Wallace  on  the  "Numbers  of  Mankind/'    Bdmburg.  1768,  p.  887 
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Thus  for  many  centuries,  the  lands  of  the  ancient  Rom- 
ans, called  ager  publicus  was  common  or  public  property, 
tilled  by  the  proletaries,  many  of  whom  were  organized 
into  unions  legalized  by  the  arrangements  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  which  was  merely  a  literal  ratification  of  the  plan 
of  Numa  Pompilius,  dividing  the  workers  into  nine  spe- 
cies of  craft  and  allowing  each  the  autonomy  of  an  organ- 
ization. This  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the  state  or 
land-owner  the  tsare  and  responsibility  of  cultivation,  while 
it  elevated  the  proletaries  to  the  practical  dignity  of  that 
work.  It  was  not  the  plan  of  small  holdings  by  isolated 
families  but  of  small  holdings  by  isolated  communes, 
which  in  turn,  were  amenable  to,  and  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  state,  or  common  proprietor. 

It  caDOot  be  said  that  this  really  great  and  wise  system 
eve^r  attained  to  a  wide  extent  The  idea  seems  to  have 
been  dear  to  the  workingmenand  they  carried  it  into  force 
to  some  extent,  but  were  always  met  with  fierce  opposition. 
The  manner  in  which  the  state  obtained  its  share  of  the 
proceeds  or  usufruct  of  these  Isnds  was  by  the  Vec- 
tigalarii,  the  celebrated  union  of  tax  collectors  who,  in- 
stead of  using  money,  took  the  tax  **  in  kind ; "  which 
means  that  they  went  to  the  farmers,  agricolse,  after  the 
harvests  and  with  wagons,  brought  to  the  Municipium  or 
town  in  whichever  district  they  were  stationed,  the  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  common  land  due  the  city  people 
— ^grain,  wool,  fruits,  pease,  beans  and  whatever  the  land 
produced.  The  grain  thus  collected  was  turned  over  to 
the  organiziAtion  of  the  united  pistores  or  millers,  to  be 
gro^d;  thence  to  the  united  bakers,  pan^fices  to  be  made 
into  bread.  So  with  regard  to  everything.  The  almost 
phenomenal  simplicity  and  universality  of  this  great  plan 
of  the  ancients  is  accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  that  there 
were  two  classes  so  widely  separated  that  the  very  touch 
of  a  proletary  was  supposed  to  pollute.  In  consequence 
of  this  wide  distinction  the  merchant,  who  was  also  a  work- 
ingman,  could  not  become  a  monopolist  because  he  was 
obliged  to  be  a  unionist  which  naturally  recognized  him 
at  a  par  with  his  peers.  This  was  a  direct  result  of  the 
crude  communism  which  legalized  trade  unionism  had 

"  Slaves  who  were  of  so  little  account  under  the  ancient  governments."— *' Free 
citizens  who  alone  had  a  voice  in  the  public  councils." 
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created  and  upheld  for  many  centuries  not  onlj  at  Rome 
but  all  over  Italy  and  in  many  parts  of  Greece. 

Very  gradually  howeyer,  some  merchants  succeeded  in 
becoming  rich.^  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  prove  in  our 
sketch  of  Spartacus,  the  older  slave  system  which  still 
continued  under  the  law  of  Lycurgus  in  Sparta,  un- 
derwent a  revival  in  Italy.  By  the  plan  of  Numa  Pompil- 
lous,  which  was  the  true  ancient  trade  union  system,  there 
was  no  way  for  an  aristocrat  to  conduct  business  of 
any  kind  without  polluting  himself  by  contract  with  the 
proletaries.  He  could,  by  owning  the  slaves,  job  them  to 
managers  of  genius,  themselves  of  the  laboring  class,  some 
to  a  boss  farmer,  some  to  a  miller,  some  to  a  wagoner,  some 
to  a  manufacturer,  and  thus,  without  himself  touching  his 
own  property,  gratify  his  desire  of  profit,  indirectly, 
through  the  labor  of  his  slaves.  We  are  told  that  Oras- 
sus  bought  up  as  great  a  number  as  500  slaves  at  a  time; 
that  Nicias  owned  1,000;  that  Claudius  owned  as  many  as 
4,116  and  Athens  owned  and  hired  out  no  less  than  100^ 
000  slaves !  **  But  these  things  did  not  occur  in  Italy  until 
the  decline  through  Eoman  hostility,  of  the  seven  centur- 
ies of  trade  unionism,  which  began  in  high  antiquity,  and 
which  had  been  acknowledged  and  incorporated  as  an  in- 
dustrial system  of  the  state  under  Numa,  nearly  700  yesurs 
before  Christ,  and  did  not  give  up  its  foothold  without  one 
of  the  most  terrible  and  protected  agrarian  and  servile 
fltruggles  recorded  or  unrecorded  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  world.  Nor  must  the  remark  be  forgotten  that  dur- 
ing all  the  centuries  through  which  this  trade  unionism 
existed  the  golden  era  of  prosperity  and  general  happiness 
was  at  its  highest  so  far  as  labor  was  concerned. 

But  this  prosperity  and  happiness  will  be  better  under- 
stood as  we  enumerate,  one  by  one,  the  links  of  trade 
unions  which  formed  the  great  chain  of  industrial  weaL 
While  we  are  doing  this  it  may  be  well  to  keep  constantly 
in  mind  the  suggestion,  together  with  its  proofs,  that  la- 
bor organization  for  protection,  co-operation,  resistance 
and  mutual  improvement  is  always  the  best  standard  by 

44  Consult  Dramann,  Arbelter  und  Commtminte^  in  Oriecherdand  tmd  Bom,  p. 
81:  '*  Bs  venninderte  die  geringschatzn  ng  nicht  mit'welcher  man  anf  die  Arbelter 
eah,  dasB  mehrere  berlihmte  Manner  dnrch  ihre  Geburt  oder  durch  ihre  frUhere 
Beechilftigang  diesem  Stande  angehorten." 

45  For  these  siatistics,  see  BUcber«  S.  86-9.  Scbambach,  Itdlische  S'claoen- 
aufttand,  S.  1-3.    Siefert,  SUAlUcht  SklavenkrUgey  S.  10-15. 
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^luch  to  measure  the  intensity  of  true  ciyilization.  When 
ihe  law  forbidding  these  organizations  struck  the  prole- 
taries, one-half  a  century  before  Ghrist,  their  decline  be- 
gan ;  and  this  decline  was  a  powerful  cause  of  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

The  old  system  of  abject  slavery  pre-existing  in  the 
higher  antiquity,  gradually  reappeared  with  the  great 
Roman  'Conquests  and  usurped  the  foundations  of  the 
happier  unions  with  its  malignant  concomitants  of  de- 
graded labor  under  the  lash  of  an  overseer  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  its  millionare  politicians,  schemers  and 
voluptuaries  on  the  other.  Corruption  followed.  Hope 
fled  with  liberty.  Thrift  di^tegrated  into  pestilential 
reservoirs  of  vice.     Rome  fell  into  a  mass  of  corruption. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange,  nor  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
poor  who  constituted  the  laboring  class,  should  keenly 
feel  their  degrading  exclusion  from  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries. Nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  find  Plu- 
tarch reciting  to  us  his  account  of  what  must  have  been 
a  gigantic  uprising  of  these  people  1,180  years  before 
Christ,  under  Menestbeus,  as  under  Aristonicus  in  Asia 
Minor,  1,047  years  afterward  they  rose  against  similar  so- 
cial degradationa  Heaven  to  those  poor  people  was  a 
boon  much  nearer  and  more  visible  than  at  the  present 
day.  They  imagined  the  earth  to  be  flat.  On  this  side 
all  were  mortal ;  on  the  other  immortal.  Some  of  the  im- 
mortal happy  had  power  to  come  from  the  other  side  to 
this.  Here  from  Mount  Olympus  they  assumed  charge  of 
the  welfare  of  mortals.  Many  believed  the  flat  earth  so 
thin  that  rivers  meandered  from  one  to  the  other.  Be- 
*  tween  the  two  surfaces  there  were  surging  floods  of  hor- 
rid smoke  and  steaming,  lurid  waters  or  pits  of  fiery  as- 
pbaltum  for  the  wicked,  as  well  as  bright,  purling  streams 
sparkling  and  cool  for  the  just,  leaving  the  banks  and 
plains  that  were  covered  with  verdure  and  peopled  with 
enchanting  birds  and  game. 

Let  the  mover  of  the  modem  labor  agitation  who  treats 
with  scorn  the  author  who  mixes  religion  with  a  history 
of  the  ancient,  reconsider.  He  must  go  back  to  them  as 
they  really  were,  poor  down-trodden,  superstitious,  cred- 
ulous and  ignorant  of  facts  while  misled  by  priests.  They 
believed  heaven  was  so  near  by  lineal  measure  that  they 
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often  imagined  ihey  cm  1 1  hear  the  melodious  yoices  of  the 
blessed  on  the  other  sides ;  yet  while  they  had  nothing  on 
this  side  to  live  for  and  their  grasping  imagination  over^ 
heard  and  dwelt  upon  a  future  world  beyond  this  ^'  vale 
of  tears/'  they  found  themselve  shut  out  from  all  hope.  The 
workman  in  the  modern  field  of  labor  agitation  certainly 
has  but  a  gloomy  foretaste  in  anything  further  than  his 
future  natural  life.  His  predecessors  have  gone  before 
with  the  axe  and  sickle  of  reason  and  past  experience, 
tools  of  the  thus  intellectual  pioneer.  Their  incomput- 
able toil  has,  with  investigation  and  experiment,  with  re> 
peated  millions  of  practical  works,  cleared  away  the  mythic 
film  of  priestcraft  and  superstitious  belief.  The  earth 
is  now  a  globe.  The  miner  knows  this;  for  the  deeper  he 
descends  the  more  unendurable  the  heat.  Who  wants  now 
to  descend  to  heaven  ?  Who  wishes  to  go  to  the  other 
side,  to  China — ^a  race  ^proveling,  mortal  and  inferior,  rather 
than  that  of  the  ancients,  beautiful  seraphic,  melodious* 
immortal.  Who  now  wants  to  visit  the  ouranus  of  old 
Plato  in  the  vaulted  dome  of  heaven  ?  Who  wants  to  rise 
when  everybody  knows  that  instead  of  a  region  of  the  im- 
mortal happy  the  farther  one  mounts  the  more  uninhabit- 
able, more  frigid  more  stifling  the  ethers  of  space  ?  La- 
bor's own  skillful  hand  has  caused  all  this  metamorphosis 
in  the  human  mind  and  forced  it  and  is  still  forcing  it  out 
of  its  ignorant  soarin&ps  and  credence-ravings  down  to  & 
cognizance  of  the  earihly  things  that  are. 

No,  we  must  picture  the  life  of  the  ancient  lowly  as  it 
really  was  in  all  its  cushioned  imagination,  in  all  its  yearn- 
ings to  get  there  by  the  beautiful  river,  its  green  carpet& 
on  the  other  side  where  the  wicked  ceased  from  troubling* 
and  the  weary  were  at  rest ;  and  those  otherwise  incom- 
prehensible, religio-practical  associations  can  be  under- 
stood and  their  full  function  appreciated  only  by  our 
throwing  off  our  own  prejudice  and  contemplating  them 
as  they  really  were.    This  we  propose  to  dil 
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L.    CEIONIO.    COMMODO.    SEX.' 

.VETULENO.   CIVICA.  POMPE- 

lANO.  COS.  A.  D.  V.  IDUS.  lUN. 


Lanuvi  in  Municipio  in  Templo  Antinoi  in  Quo  L.  Cacsennius  Rufus 
In  the  temple  of  Antmod,  city  of  Lftvinla,  wbere  L.  Ceesennius  Rnfua. 

Diet.   III.   et  patronus  Municipi  conventum   haberi  jusserat 
Spokesman  and  guardian  of  the  town,  ordered  an  asBOciation  formed,  through 

per.  L.  Porapeium 
L.  Fompey 

F um,  QQ.  Cnltorom  Dianae,et  Antinoi,  Pol- 
and F nnder  tutelary  care  of  Diana  and  AntinoB/promiBing  to  con- 

licitus  est  se 
tribute  towards  it 

in  annum  daturum  eis  ex  liberalitate  sua  Ks,  Xv,  M.  N.  usum 
out  of  his  purse  within  a  given  year  aanm  of  f  600  for  use  of  the  union. 

Die  natalis  Dianae  Idib.  Aug.  Hs.  OCCC.  N.  et  die  natalis  An* 
On  Diana's  birthday,  the  Idu  of  August,  and  birthday  of  AntinoB,  f  16  more» 

tinoi  V.  K. 

■  Decemb.  Hs.  OCCC.  N.   Et   praecepit  legem   ab  ipsis  con- 
In  the  month  of  December,  fit.     He  also  prescril>e8  a  law  regulating  the 

stitutam  sub  tetra- 
the  union  which  is 

stilo  Antinoi  parte  interiori  perscribi  in  yerba  infra  scripta. 
written  on  the  inside  of  the  4  columned  pillar  in  words  as  recorded  below : 

M.  Antonio  Hibero  P.  Mummio  Sisenna  Cos.  K.  Ian.  Collegium 
During  the  consulship  of  M.  Antonius  fliberus  and  P.  Mummius  Sisenna  the 

Salutare  Dianae 

Et  Antinoi  constitutum,  L.  Caesennio  L.  P.  Quir. 
mutaai  benefit  society  of  Diana  and  Antinoe  waa  organized  by 

Rufo  Diet  III.  IDEMQ.  PATR. 
L.  Ceesennias  Kuf us,  its  recognizeed  patron* 

KAPUT        EX.  S.  C.  P.R. 

Designation.  Written  by  order  of  the  Prsefect. 

Quibns  coire  convenire  collegiumque  hebere  liceat.     Qui  stipsm 
It  is  permitted  that  all  wishing  to  organise  themselves,  may  do  so. 

menstraum  conferre  volent  in  Punera  II  in  collegium  coeant  neq. 
Any  one  desiring  to  pay  monthly  dues  of  8  cents  to  the  Funeral  fund  may 

sub  specie  eius  collegi  nisi  semel  inmense  coeant  conferendi  causa 
utten.  tlie  meetings  twice  a  month  ifthesbjects  of  such  meetings  bo  the 
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mii4e  defaocti  sepeliaatnr 
boring  af  Um  dMd. 

Qaod  faustum  felix  salntareq.  sit  imp.   Gaeiwri  Traiano  Hadriano 
Wtaatfoerer  is  favorable,  bappy  and  bealtbtel  for  tbe  emperon,  Trojan,  Adrian 

Aug.  totiugqne 

and  die  wbole  hooe  of  the  CaBeaiB, 

domus  August  nostris  cnllegioq.  nostro ;  et  bene  adque  in- 
wiU  also  be  good  for  na  and  our  aoclety ;  and  we  abonld  perform  w^  and 

di}8trie  contraxerimus,  ut 
indoHtrioiiBly  our  doty  tbat  we  may 

exitus  eorum  boneste  prostequamur.    Itaq.  bene  conferendo 
lioneatly  reach  the  and.    80  onght  we  oniTerBally  to  agree,  that  we  may 

uniyersi  consentire 
grow  old  in  union. 

debemus,  ut  longo  tempore  inyeterescere  possimus. 

Tu  qui  noTOs  in  boc  coUegio  intrare  voles,  prius  legem  perlege  et  sic 
O  thou  who  wonldat  bring  initiates  into  this  imion,  read  well  these  riQes,  that 

intra,  ne  postmodum  queraris  aut  controyersiam  relinquas. 
thonleaveat  no  controversy  with  thy  heirs  I 

LEX    COLLEGL 

Law  of  the  Union. 

Placuit  universis,  ut  qnisquis  in  boc  collegium  intrare  vohierit, 
Be  it  ordered  in  presence  of  all  men:  That  whosoever  may  desire  to  join  this 

dabit  kapitulari  nomine. 

union  shaU  give  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer 

HS.  C.  N.  et  yini  boni  amphoram ;  item  in  menses  sing.  A. 
his  address,  an  initiation  fee  of  $4,  and  a  flagon  of  good  wine ;  and  like- 

y.     Item  placuit,  ut  quisquis  mensib. 
wise  4  cents  monthly  dnes.    It  is  ordered  Uiat 

con  tin  enter  non  pariaverit  et  ei  humanitus  acciderit,  eius  ra- 
whoever  fails  to  settle  dues  continaoosly  for  months,  remaining  a  member 

tio  funeris  non  habebitur, 

by  grace,  will  not  have  the  right  of  burial,  even 

etiam  si  testamentum  factum  habuerit. 

though  he  may  have  willed  to  the  association  his  property. 

Item  placuit  quisquis  exhoccorpore  N.  pariatus  eum  decesserit 
Be  it  ordered  that  whoever  dies,  not  in  arrears  to  the  order  let  his  $4,  be  re- 

sequentur  ex  area  HS.  COCO.  N.  ex  qua  summa  decedent 
turned  from  the  treasury  as  expenses  of  burial. 

exequiari  nomine  HS.  I.  N.  qui  ad  Rogus  dividentur.     Exe- 
One  Besterce  shall  be  divided  at  the  funeral  pUe.     But  the  ceremony  must 

quise  autem  pedibus  fungentur. 
be  performed  on  foot. 
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Item  placuit,    qnisqnfs  a  municipio  ultra  miliar.  XX.  deeesserit 
Be  tt  ordend,  th$t  wh«neT4r  a  member  dies  at  a  dletanee  of  M  mllaa  firom  tbe 

et  nuntiatum  faerit,  eo  exire  debebunt  electi  ex  corpore  N. 
city.  It  shall  be  repoited,  a  permit  taken  and  B,  elected  ftom  among  the 

hominjes  tres,  qui  fnneris  ejas  cnram  agant  et  rationem  po- 
ibembers,  be  sent  to  see  to  it.    SboiUd  it  be  foand  tHat  tbere  was  any  de- 

palo  reddere  debebant,  sine  dolo  malo.     Si  quit  in  eis  fraudis 
oeptiaa,  then  m  much  m  fowfold  the  emoant  Bhall  be  exacted  as  a  fine. 

Causa,  inventnm  fnerit,  eis  malta  esto  qnadraplam. 
by  reason  of  snoh  injustice. 

Quibiis  sing,  nnmmus  dabitor;  hoc  amplius  viatici  nomine  citro 
Thuse  to  whom  money  is  given,  are  to  reoelTe  it  as  follows :     If  it  be  more 

sing.  HS.  XX.  N.  quod  longius  qnam  intra  mill  XX.  de- 
than  the  20  miles,  the  sum  shall  be  for  each,  20  sesterces.   Bat  if  the 

cesserit  et  nuntiari  non  potnerit,  tam  is  qui  eum  funeraverit 
member  dies  at  a  greater  di^tanca  than  TQ  miles,  and  it  oannot  be  an* 

^stato  tabulis  signati  sigillis  civium  Romanornm  YII.  et 
noan'oed,  then,  whoever  attends  to  the  fiineral  must  send  an  aocoant, 

probata  cansa^  funeraticium  ejus;  satio  dato  ab  eis  nemenem 
signed  and  bearing  the  seal  of  7  Koman  citizens ;  and  when  the  ease 

petiturum,  deductis  coiumodis  et  exequiario,  e  lege  coUegi^ 
J^aa  been  pro^red,  and  the  funeral  expenses  fonnd  reas(^aDle.  no  one 

dari  sibi  petat. 

objecting,  hu  pay  shall  be  disbursed  Jt^m  the  treasury  if  be  asks  it. 

A  nostro  coUegio  dolas  malus  abesto  neque  patrono  neque  patro- 
Lot  there  be  nu  pain  felt  in  o.ur  union.    Heither  patron  nor  patroness  mas- 

n83,  neque  domino  neque  dominas  neque  creditori  ex  hoc  col- 
ter nor  mistress,  nor  even  orediitor,  shall  make  any  demand,  account 

legio  uUa  petitio  esto  nisi  qui  testamento  heres  nominatus  est. 
or  claim  whatever,  or  anybody  else,  except  him  who  is  elected  heir. 

Si  quis  intestatus  decesserit,  is,  arbitrio  quinq.  et  populi  funerab 
If  any  one  die  without  children,  five  sesterces  shall  be  given  &  all  attend. 

Item  placuit,  quisquis  ex  hoc  collegio  servus  defunctua  fuerit,  et 
Be  it  ordered  that  whoever  dies  a  member,  being  a  slave,  and  his  body  is 

corpus  ejus  a  domino  dominave  inquietate  sepultarse  datum 
unwillingly  given  up  for  sepulture  by  master  or  mistress  who  will  not 

non  faerit  neque  tabella,  ei  fnnas  imaginarium  fiet. 
permit  a  registration,  an  imaginary  funeral  shall  be  held. 

Item  placuit,  quisquis  ex  quacumque  causa  mortem  sibi  adsciverit, 
Be  it  ordered  that  whoever  eommits  suicide  ftom  any  cause,  for  this  reason 

ejus  ratio  foneris  non  habebitur. 
no  funeral  can  be  held. 
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Item  placait,  ut  qnisqixis  servus  ex  hoc  college  liber  factns  fnerit 
Be  It  ordered  thftt  wbatever  slave  ii  set  free  by  this  onion,  he  shall  oontril>> 

is  dare  debebit  yini  boni  amphoram. 
ate  a  flagon  of  good  wine. 

Item  placuit,  quisqnis  magister  suo  anno  erit  ex  crdine  albi  ad 
It  is  ordered  that  whatever  manager  who  during  his  year,  shall  not  attend  the 

cfenain  faciendam,  et  non  observaverit  neqae  fecerit,  is  arose 
ceremony  nor  obserye.  nor  perform  fanctioni,  shall  pay  a  line  of  SO 


inferet  HS.  XXX.  N.  et  inpequens  ejus  dare  debebi*"  et  is 
terees  into  the  treasury  and   the  place  shall  be  forfeited  to  his  %jt> 

ejus  loco  restituere  debebit. 
cesser. 


ORDO  CENARUM  VIII.  ID  MAR. 

Order  of  tiie  feasts,  on  the  8th.,  Ides  of  March  : 


NATALI  GJ8SENNI PATRIS  V.  K  DEO. 

NAT.  ANTONOI IDIB.  AUG  NATALI  DIAN^E  ET  OOL- 

LEGII  XIIL  K.   SEPT.  JAN.  NATALI  L.  OiESENNI 
RUFI  PATR  MUNIO. 


Magifetri  cfiBnarnm  ex  ordiue  albi  facta  quo  ordine  homines  qua- 
The  managers  of  the  feasts  established  by  the  order,  will  place  the  men,  4  at  a 

temi   ponere  debebunt:   yini  boni    amphoras  singulas,  et 
time,  in  their  order :  each  contribnting  a  flask  or  good  wine  and  a  loaf  of 

panes  A.    Ii  qui  numerus  collegi  fuerit  et  sardas  numero 
beet  bread,  and   each,  fonr  pickled    sardines   served   hot  in  proper 

quatuor  strationem  caldam  cum  ministerio. 
dishes. 


I 
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Item  placuit,  ut  quisquis  quinquennalis  in  hoc  coUegio  factus 

fuerit,  a  sigillis  eius  temporis,  quo  quinquennalis  erit,  im- 
munis  esse  debebit,  et  ei  ex  omnibus  diyisonibus  partes 
duplas  dari.  Item  scribae  et  yiatori  a  sigillis  vacantibus  par- 
tes ex  omni  divisione  sesquiplas  dari  placoit 

Item  placuit,  ut  quisquis  quinquennalitatem  gesserit  integre,  e( 

ob  honorem  partes  sesquiplas  ex  omni  re  dari|  ut  et  reliqoi 
recte  faciendo  idem  sperenU 

Item  placuit,  si  quis  quid  queri  aut  referre  volet^  in  conventu  re- 
feraDC^  ut  quieti  et  hilares  diebus  sollemnibus  epulomr. 

Item  placuity  ut  quisquis  seditionis  causa  de  looo  in  alium  locum 
transient,  ei  multa  esto  HS.  IIII.  N.  Si  quis  autem  in  ob- 
probrium  alteralterius  dixerit,  aut  tumultuatua  fuerit,  ei 
multa  esto  HS.  N.  Si  quis  quinquennali  inter  epulas  obpro- 
brium  aut  quid  contumeliose  dixerit,  ei  multa  esto  HS.  XX. 
N. 

Item  placuit,  ut  quinquennalis  sui  cuiusque  temporis  diebus  sol- 
lemnibus ture  et  rino  supplicet  et  ceteris  oflSciis  albatus 
fungatur,  et  diebuis  natalium  Dianae  et  Antinoi  oleum  col- 
legio  in  balineo  publico  ponat  antequam  epulentur. 


The  remarkable  features  of  this  college  are  that  under 
the  guise  of  piety,  and  of  l)eing  a  burial  and  mutual  bene- 
fit society,  it  was  used  to  emancipate  slaves.      That  it  was 
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a  trade  or  labor  anion  is  shown  by  its  being  devoted  to 
securiDg  good  places  to  work. 

Everywhere  the  severity  of  the  law  is  apparent.  Rome 
had  a  mortal  fear  of  labor  riots  and  uprisings  and  hence  the 
many  fjies  vrhich  stood  as  a  constant  menace,  acting  as  a 
check  against  insubordination.  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  a 
privilege  or  charter  to  organize  one  of  these  labor  unions, 
and  consequently  where  they  possessed  one,  it  was  prized 
as  a  gem  of  great  value ;  which  may  account  for  their  great 
age,  found  in  some  cases  to  have  been  four  or  five  hundred 
years. 

The  love  of  the  Latin  race  for  pleasures  is  observable  aU 
through.  They  used  this  great  union  or  commune  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  they  are  seen  in  these  rules  and  regulations, 
to  have  held  uppermost  a  peculiar  system  of  culture  tend- 
ing toward  ultimate  emancipatian  from  the  lowly  and  re- 
stricted condition  in  which  they  Were  held  by  the  law  and 
the  police  regulations  of  the  optimate  class. 


1 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE    CATEGORIES. 

THE  GREAT  ECONOMIC  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Akoient  Federations  of  Labor — How  they  were  Employed  by 
the  Q-ovenim«nt — ^Nomenclature  of  the  Brotherhoods — Cat- 
egories of  King  Nttma— Varieties  and  Ramificalaond — The 
HasoQs,  Stoneeutters  md  Bricklayers — Federation  for  Mn^ 
toal  Advantages — ^List  of  the  ^  Trade  UnionS)  under  the 
Jus  Coeundi, 

NuMA  PoBffpiLins,  the  fix«t  king  after  BomtdtiB,  reoog 
nized  trade  unions  even  before  Solon  of  Athens,  who  fol- 
lowed rather  than  led  in  thia  9oheme  as  a  measure  of  po* 
litical  economy.*  They  had,  however,  already  existed,  per 
haps  tbot^sandg  of  years  before  receiving  any  recognition 
at  all.  One  of  the  first  of  importance  legalized  by  these 
lawgivers  was  the  fraternil^  of  builders. 

They  were  called  in  Greek,  the  technical  and  in  Latin 
tignarii.  It  is  evident  from  Plutarch,  that  he  intended 
this  word  to  include  also  the  mason.'  If,  however,  all  tihe 
building  trades  were  organized  into  one  body  or  union, 
they  were  very  different  from  trade  unions  of  pur  day» 
Besides^  had  rlutarch  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that 
all  the  building  trades  were  united  into  one  under  Numa 
he  would,  it  seems  to  us,  have  used  the  still  more  compre- 
hensive Greek  term  technites  which  expresses  it.  Again 
its  Latin  synonym  found  by  Mommsen,  proves  that  Numa's 

1  !Platarchf  Ntma  t.  Noma  followed  Romalns  to  the  thfone,  about $90  years 
before  Christ  platarch'B  saggeetion  that  he  might  have  personally  known  Fy- 
thagoms  and  that  he  had  been  brought  up  among  the  Pythagorean  Greek  settl^ 
ments  of  Italy  which  were  commnnidtlcal  in  character  looks  exceedingly  plauei- 
bie. 

3  See  Wm.  Lan::jhorne*8  tr.  of  l^atarch,  in  Numa, 
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union  was  that  of  workers  in  metal  and  wood.'  In  those 
times  the  mouatains  back  of  Rome  produced  dense  for- 
ests, which  were  not  swept  away  by  machinery  with  the 
rapidity  of  modem  art.  The  people,  on  account  of  wars, 
want  of  medical  science,  comparative  abstinence  from 
marriage,  dissoluteness  of  the  rich,  hardships  of  the  poor, 
did  not  multiply  rapidly.  In  consequence  tiie  forests  pro- 
duced new  trees  as  fast  as  they  were  cut  away  by  the 
workmen.  Rome  was  mostly  buOt  of  wooden  houses ;  and 
no  doubt  there  was  an  abundance  of  work  for  the  carpen- 
ters. All  the  great  pabUc  buildings  were  constructed  bj 
trade  unions  for  the  state,  direct — that  is,  with  contract- 
ors or  middlemen,  and  the  carpenters'  union  used  to  take 
charge  of  the  woodwork.  The  Ager  publicua  *'  had  to  be 
furnished  with  houses  for  the  Gentry.  Honorary  seats 
were  made  by  these  fahri  tignariarum,  such  as  the  splendid 
bUMia  *  or  cushions  of  the  gods.  The  fine  villas  of  wealthy 
gentlemen'  who  had  a  custom  of  turning  pubKc  moneys 
and  lands  to  their  own  account  were  work  of  their  art. 
In  fact  this  was  common  from  the  highest  antiquity  before 
the  division  of  the  gentes  into  cursR  and  tribes.  Thus 
it  was  not  considered  a  breach  of  poHtical  rule  to  divert 
the  public  f  xmds,  to  a  oertain  extent,  to  the  building  or  re- 
pairing of  their  own  fine  residences;  And  this  work  was 
performed  by  the  builders'  unions. 

There  were  two  names  under  which  the  wood-workers 
of  the  building  trades  were  known.  These  were  the 
dendrophori,  mentioned  in  the  code  of  Theodosius^  as 

s  Mommsen,  De  CoUegiU  et  Sodalidis  Bomanorum,  pp.  29  SO.  **  Inter  elA9se« 
primam  et  secandam  interjectsB  erant  centaria  fabram  tignarlornm  et  centuria 
labram  aBrarioram,  slve,  ut  Dionysiam  (VII.  59)  sequamar:  8vo  Aoxoc  rexrofwv 
ical  xA^<coTuirwv  ical  oo-oi  aKKoi  iroKtfJLiKSiv  ipyiav  ^vav  xtt-porixyo^' 

4  We  prefer  to  use  thid  Latin  term  because  it  Bares  ezplanatory  words  neces- 
sary to  qualify  the  meaning  of  the  English  word  '*  land."  It  means  common 
lands  belonging  to  the  government,  on  which  the  workingmen  had  no  cbim  as 
citizens.  Tne  propensity  of  the  Roman  building  trades  to  organize  in  protec- 
tvie  societies  is  richly  illustrated  in  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Kogers  and  form- 
ing a  chapter  in  a  large  work  on  labor  edited  by  Mr.  Geo.  E.  McNeill,  Bost.  1887, 
entitled  "  Tht  Building  Trades,'*  Mr.  Rogers,  (pp.  835-7),  shows  that  this  pro- 
clivity of  the  ancient  Romans  for  organizing  into  communes  was  never  lost  even 
in  far  off  Kent,  stickine  to  the  Engush  people  to  this  day,  furnishes  a  formid- 
able argument  against  the  assumption  that  me  Saxon  Rule  absolutely  superseded 
that  of  the  earlier  inhabitants. 

B  Fabretti.  Inscriptiona  AnHqua  ExplicaHc,  p.  170,  824.  p.  227,  604.  Qrat. 
676,8.    Also  Orell.  No.  4,065. 

<  Our  own  word  **  gentleman  **  Is  directly  derived  from  the  Latin  word  gat*, 
or  high  and  respectable  family.  If  we  call  the  human  race  an  -  *  Order/'  the  gente$ 
may  be  considered  a  '*  genus." 

7  Codex  Theodosil,  14,  8.    Also  OrelU  Incriptitmes  LaHnartm  OoOuUo,  Nos. 
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veritable  trade  unions,  and  the  tignarii  who  were  the  true 
carpenters  and  joiners.  As  we  construe  the  signification 
of  these  two  terms  from  the  stone  monuments  and  slabs 
on  which  they  are  found  engraved  and  not  as  found  in  the 
dictionaries,  we  conclude  that  the  dendrophori  must  have 
been  the  heavy  lumbermen  and  framers.  They  cut  and 
hewed  the  heavy  timbers  both  for  buildings  and  ships; 
while  the  tignarii  did  the  lighter  work.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain ;  they  both  occur  together  in  many  of  the  inscriptions.' 
This  class  of  trade  imions  was  considered  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  state;  and  was  exempted  from  being  sup- 
pressed when,  in  B.  C.  58,  the  conspiracy  laws  were  put 
in  operation  by  Ceesar ;  although  so  much  suspicion  rested 
upon  them  that  they  were  watehed  with  a  jealous  eye  by 
the  officers  of  the  law  and  as  appears,  much  of  their.former 
vitality  was  crushed  out  They  had  existed  from  the  time 
of  Numa  in  Bome,  and  of  Solon  at  Athens,  in  full  strength 
and  vigor.  At  the  time  of  their  suppression  by  restrictive 
laws  nearly  all  the  Grecian  territory,  especiaUy  that  of  At- 
tica, including  Athens,  the  Piraeus,  Eleusis  and  all  the  pop- 
ulous towns  where  they  are  known  to  have  existed  in  great 
numbers,  belonged  to  Rome,  then  mistress  of  the  world. 

It  must  have  been  a  very  strange  experience  for  a  great 
people  to  undergo.  Here  was  a  system  of  manufacture 
and  repairs  of  immemorable  age,  authorized  by  the  most 
highly  esteemed  lawgivers,  one  of  whom  was  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  It  had  been  known  by  the 
chronicles  for  fully  600  years,  and,  though  it  performed 
duties  which  by  the  haughty  and  foolish  were  considered 
degrading,  and  upon  which  there  rested  a  taint,  yet  it  was 
an  important  institution,  taking  charge  of  indispensable 
affairs  of  public  as  well  as  of  private  life.  All  at  once  it 
was  suppressed.  That  the  result  was  a  dangerous  con- 
vulsion cannot  be  wondered  at. 

Gruter  cite^.a  college  of  dendrophori*  who  used  to  build 

8,741,  4,082,  8,349.  7,836,  7,146.  8,888,  5,118,4,065,  6,087,  7018,  7,018,  6,081, 
6,073, 6.590,  911,  4,109, 7,194. 7.197,  4,069.  Each  of  these  19  numbere,  repre- 
sents a  colUgmm  or  trade  uDion  of  wood-workers.  The  inscriptionfl  were  found 
in  as  many  places  nearly  as  there  are  nambers. 

8  Orell.  4,084,  '*  CoUegiam  Fabrorum  Navalium Tunc  es  ipsa  con- 

ditione  f  abr.  Tig.  Pisaurensiam . "  Fisaorum  was  an  ITmbrian  town  at  the  month 
of  the  navigable  Pisauras,  Imer.  4,160  Faber  Tignariornm  and  Coll.  Dendro* 
phorom  are  noted  together. 

*  Graterins,  /mcnpMtmM  AwtiqwB  Totim  Orbit  Bofoumorwn,  175, 8. 
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houses  and  sliips  or  boats  for  the  society  of  freight  boat- 
men located  at  Rome.  He  also  gives  one  which  Orelli 
quotes,  taken  on  a  stone  slab  in  times  as  late  as  Justinian/^ 
The  word  epulantur  conveying  the  idea  of  entertainment, 
shows  that  these  schools  of  the  workingmen  sometimes 
used  their  organization  as  a  means  of  mutual  enjoyment* 
Especially  was  this  the  case  among  the  Greek  fraternities 
which  we  describe  in  their  place.  After  the  great  strug- 
gle with  Spartacus,  the  right  of  organization  was  severely 
restricted  by  the  Roman  law;  and  it  became  necessary 
for  the  unions,  in  order  to  exist  at  all,  to  assume  two  forms 
of  dissimulation  by  which  to  parry  the  attacks  of  enemies 
who  had  recourse  to  these  conspiracy  laws  in  order  to 
gi^atify  their  whims  of  revenge,  or  to  fortify  their  own 
schemes  of  making  money  through  the  cheap  labor  of  the 
slave  system  which  Rome  in  the  later  days  had  revived, 
and  which  such  enemies  of  orgatiized  labo^  a^  Cicero  or 
Orassus,  were  pushing  with  an  ahnost  fierce  d^terminatiot^. 
on  pretense  of  restoring  the  ancient  purity  of  rehgion^ 
family  and  vested  rightis.  We  have  noted  that  c^f^tain 
Mnds  of  organizations  were  permitted ^^  Amon^  th^se 
were  collegia  aancta,  or  those  unions  and  fraternities  given 
to  holy  or  pious  puiposes.  So  some  of  these  were  shtewd 
enough  to  combine  business  with  holiness  and  thus  shield 
themselves  from  their  pursuers.^  Mommsen  speaks  of 
ttiem  in  clearest  terms  which  leave  no  doubt  whatever  re* 
garding  the  mysterious  ptocedxu*e"  of  those  old  Roman 
lawyers  who  Were  determined  to  suppress  the  trade  unions, 
root  and  branch,  in  order  to  reinstitute  slavery,  the  niost 
anioient  form  of  labor  known  to  their  religion,  which  had 

10  We  quote  the  Latin  ai  given  by  Oreli.,  Kb,  4«088.  ^^  Sz  S.  C .  Schola  Ane, 
Collegii  Faetorum  Tlgnatiorum  impendiis  ipsorom  ab  inchoato  exstructo,  solo 
dato  ab  T.  Forio  prlmogenio  qai  et  dedic.  e]ai  HS.  X.  N.  ded.  ex  CRJna  annua, 
r^t.  oainibaa  annis  XQ.  K.  August  die  natalis  snl,  epulantur."    Gruter,  169,  0 

iiDion.  XXXVin.  18,^nt<9t&eate>,aayB;   *>Ta  irtufuKa ovra  ti€v  c«t 

rov  opxotov  «taraAv^ei^ra  Si  xpovov  rtvd."  AsconiuB  1.  C.  Commentf  says :  *'  Col- 
legia sunt  sublata  pneter  panca  atone  certa  quao  ntilitaa  clyitatls  desiderassit 
qpfb  Bint  fabrornm  flctotomqne."  Thete  Baved  were  Pagan  image  makers  who 
iifrongbt  the  reUgions  devices,  q,  v. 

i>  Complnres  autem  ob linef  ejusmodi  institnebantnr  collegia:  religionis  ante 
oitmia  eaiudf  nt,  qui  idem  vitae  genus  essent  amplexi,  iisdem  quoqne  sacris  ater- 
nnte^"  etc.,  etc.    Orell.  VII.  p,  244*    Itucr.  LaUn  Oolleetio. 

IS  Koinms^n,  Ve  CoU.  et  Sodal.  B(m.,vp.  87-88,  says :  "  Ipsa  ilia  simnlata 
(t^ferring  to  \ex.  ^,  Pigest.  dc  exir.  crua.  XLVII,  11. )  religio  aenatnm  promovlt 
tu  jus  coeundi  tolleret.  Bxplicanda  snnt  ilia  verba  de  coitipnibus  in  templis  ad 
rem  divinam  fa^iendam.  quae  et^i  neutiqnam  contra  SCtum  erant,  facUe  tamen 
in  fraudem  8Cti  usurpari  poterant." 
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founded  their  patrimony,  their  law  of  entaihnent  throngb 
primogeniture  and  their  system  of  grandees  and  of  slaves* 
Numa  and  Solon  had  been  these  fellows*  enemies;  Lycur- 
gus  their  friend.  Trade  unionism  the  child  of  wills  and 
manumissions,  had  first  come  among  them,  a  spontaneous^ 
growth.  It  cradled  and  matured  human  sympathy.  It 
had  proved  itself  innocent,  enterprising  and  good.  It  had 
succeeded  in  becoming  legalized  by  those  two  powerful 
princes — a  mighty  stride.  But  it  had,  as  the  g&na  families 
fancied,  usurped  the  ancient  and  holy  system  of  slavenr 
and  thus  interfered — by  substituting  communism — wim 
their  vested  indi\idual  rights."  On  account,  probably,  of 
their  superstition,  Cicero,  Csesar  and  the  rest,  after  they 
had  put  down  Clodius  the  intrepid  orator  and  tribune  who- 
had  restored  the  old  and  created  new,"  excepted  such  of 
the  carpenters  and  joiners  or  cabinet-makers'  unions  aa 
confined  their  labor  to  manufacturing  all  sorts  of  wooden 
idols,  Which  in  those  days,  were  sometimes  very  large,  and 
built  for  the  temples,  the  fanes  and  the  family  alters.  It 
it  also  "quite  likely  that  a  few  unions  devoted  to  the  car- 
penter work  on  the  temples  and  the  aedes  aanctae,  were 
saved.  But  we  ascend  from  these  cruel  days  of  moribund 
Rome  to  an  earlier  and  brighter  age. 

14  We  have  repeatedly  mentioaed  the  impQselbUlty,  aqioiij;  the  Indo-Enro* 
pean  Greeks  and  Italians,  of  there  everh&ying  etUted  in  tbosepenininlaBia  com- 
manistic,  or  even  patriarchal  form  of  go  vemiQeiit.  The  bent  of  labor  comm  unea 
Was  towards  It  but  they  never  succeeded  in  breakins  down  the  power  of  the  com- 
petitive system :  and  it  rnies  to  this  day.  The  oldestrecords  of  any  kind  shedding^ 
light,  confirm  the  idea  that  originally  the  despotic  form  of  government  prevailed ; 
the  father  paterfamihea.  as  king,  with  his  sons  and  danghters  and  others  as  slaves 
around  his  fixed  abiding  place,  mnst  have  been  the  primitive  government  behind 
which  there  is  neither  record  nor  philosophy— no  philosopby  without  overturn- 
ing the  theory  of  development.  Man  has  grown  into  refinement  through  reason 
and  experience  and  it  it  altogether  inconsistent  with  reason  to  suppose  that  hei' 
ever  tried  so  high  a  form  of  government  as  the  cnmmunisticone,  ot  that  he  ever 
had  in  those  times  other  than  selfish,  ernel,  beast-government  in  which  all  re. 
search  into  antiquity  finds  him.  Mommsen»  SitUtry  qfRotw,  Vol  I,  p.  44,  in  cor- 
roboration says :  **  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  the  Graeco-Italians  as 
with  all  other  nations,  agriculture  became,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  people  re- 
ijiained  the  germ  and  core  of  their  national  and  of  their  private  lite.  The  housa 
and  the  fixed  hearth,  which  the  husbandman  constructs  instead  of  the  light  hut 
and  shifting  fireplace  of  the  shepherd,  and  represented  in  the  spiritual  domaia 
and  idealized  in  the  goddess  Vesta  or  'Etrria,  almost  the  only  divinity  not  Indo- 
Germanic  vet  from  the  first  common  to  both  nations."  So  again  (p.  48).  "  'J  lie; 
Hellenic  character,  which  sacrificed  the  whole  to  its  individual  elements,  the 
nation  to  the  township  and  the  township  to  the  citizen."  This  exactly  expresses 
our  idea,  viz :  that  everything  from  the  first,  was  subordinate  to  the  unlimited, 
despotic  control  of  the  ^»  father."  For  valuable  information.  See  Funck  Bren- 
tano  La  Civilisation  et  set  Lois,  IV,  I.  p.  311 ,  i  quoting  Plutarch  Kuma,  VII) .  "  11 
en  fut  de  meme  dans  les  cites  de  la  Grece ;  ce  fut  une  condition  de  lettr  progrds.*' 
.  "  Ascon,  Ad  h.  L.  "Diximus,  L.  Pisone  et  A.  Gabieno  consullbus  P.  Clo- 
dfutn  tribunum  plebis— tuli£ieie~de  collegiis  restitaendiaf,  navisque  instituendia^ 
quae  ait  ex  servitlorum  faece  constituta." 
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Fabrefcti  gives  us  another  union  of  carpenters  and  join- 
ers whose  inscription  was  found  at  Leprignani.  It  reads 
very  plainly  and  shows  that  they  had  a  federation  of  the 
tradea^*  Another  collegium  fabr or um  tignariorum  or  car- 
penters' trade  union  is  reported  by  MuratorL"  The  tab- 
let was  found  at  Bavelli  in  the  province  of  Naples,  show- 
ing that  the  unions  of  those  days  were  not  confined  to 
Borne  or  any  of  the  other  large  cities  but  were  as  fre- 
quent  proportionately  to  population  in  any  amall  town. 

An  inscription  is  reported  by  Gruter,"  bearing  evidence 
of  another  interesting  school,  achoia,  of  the  bona  fide  car- 
penters' unions,  found  in  the  Tolentine  temple  of  Cathar- 
ina — ^religious,  of  course,  and  of  a  later  date.  Orelli  ^' 
quotes  the  learned  Muratori  of  Modena  as  the  authority 
if  not  the  finder  of  an  inscription  which  describes  a  college 
ium  together  with  a  sodalicium — another  Roman  name  for 
trade  union,  in  which  the  president  or  Magister,  and  the 
secretary  are  mentioned.  It  is  a  union  of  the  skilled  wood- 
workers. It  was  found  in  the  town  of  Falaria,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  very  old.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  insorip- 
iiauB  engraved  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  to  state  an  ap- 
proximate of  their  date  by  noting  the  names  of  the  con- 
suls, or  of  the  monarch  who  then  occupied  the  throne. 
Unfortunately  for  the  more  ancient  ones  this  is  not  so 
strictly  done;  probably  owing  more  to  the  fact  that,  as 
the  law  at  earlier  dates  fully  protected  them,  they  werev 
not  forced  to  inscribe  the  dates  by  little  points  or  con-- 
«tructions  such  as  characterized  the  laws  after  the  restrict- 
ive acts  were  promulgated. 

No  less  than  eighteen  of  the  genuine  carpenters  and 
joiners'  unions  are  found  in  the  work  of  Orelli.^  As  these 
working  people  used  their  unions  as  means  whereby  to 
parry  off  the  many  dangers  that  beset  them  on  every 
hand,  such  as  slavery,  starvation,  slurs  of  contempt  and 
in  later  times  conscription,  we  cannot  too  well  understand 
bow  keenly  alive  they  must  have  been  to  their  welfare. 

M  Fabrettl,  C.  IV,  829,  of  IntcriplUmes  Antiques  Explicatio. 

"  Muratorius,  Thesaurus  Veierum  Incriptionum,  521. 

M  Gruter,  Inscrtptiones  AntiquoB  Totius  Orbis  Romanorum,  169.  6. 

w  Orell,  No.  4,086,  Muratori,  Tkesaur.  Vet.  Inset.  823,    We  give  It  with  the 

«;bbreyiation8 :  '*  D.  M.  T.  SlUio  T.  Lib.  Prisco  mag,  colleg.  Fabr.  et  q  mag.  et 

q.  sodal.  fallontim  ClavldisB  Ub.  uxori  ei}aB  matri  sodall.    C.  Tnllon.  T  Siliius 

Karns  et  Ti.  Claadins  Phillippns  mag.  etQ.  Colleg.  fabr.  flliiparentib.  piiseimig." 

30  Scholia  Artifieum  et  Opificum^  Vol.  II,  pp.  227-240,  and  Artes  et  Opijicia, 
idem,  pp.  247.266,  of  Orelli'e  great  work  on  the  Z/Otin  Inscriptioni, 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  organization  which  kept 
ihem  in  a  position  to  supply  the  orders  given  them  by  the 
state,  was  ever  a  great  encouragement. 

Among  the  many  interesting  monuments  or  schools  of 
ancient  &ade  unionism,  where  mutual  lore  and  care  were 
taught  and  the  noble  element  of  sympathy  was  grafted 
upon  the  selfish,  competitiye  body  of  irascible  and  acquis- 
itiTe  paganism  which  animated  the  Lyourgan  rale  at  Sparta 
and  tibe  purely  archaic  slave  code  everywhere,  are  those  ta 
be  found  in  the  Order  of  masons,  stonecutters  and  brick* 
layers.  These  with  the  painters,  glaziers,  roofers  and 
plumbers,  were  indispensable  to  complete  the  building 
trades.'  They  too,  fdt  the  necessity  of  organization,  es* 
pecially  in  the  later  time  of  CsBsar  and  the  emperors,  on 
account  of  the  awful  treatment  of  slaves  by  their  ferocious 
masters.  There  existed  no  law  by  which  the  slave  mas- 
ters could  be  brought  to  account  for  savage  acts  of  bar- 
barity  toward  their  slaves. 

This  distressing  state  of  things  was  not  '^  relieved  imtil 
the  emperor  Adnan  withdrew  the  slaves  from  the  domes* 
tic  tribunals  and  transferred  them  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
magistrates;  in  other  words  gave  them  government  pro- 
tection. But  this  was  200  years  after  the  war  of  Sparta* 
cus.  The  fear  of  being  relegated  back  to  slavery  was  a 
constant  urgent  to  ancient  trade  unionism ;  and  this  ex* 
plains  one  reason  at  least,  why  they  so  tenaciously  hugged 
their  fraternities  notwithstanding  the  conspiracy  laws 
against  trade  and  other  organizations  of  the  working  peo* 
pie.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  according  to  the  law 
of  B.  C.  SS,**  all  the  new  unions  were  suppressed.  Oonse* 
quently,  we  are  to  infer  that  those  we  find  in  the  inscrip* 
tions  are  those  belonging  to  the  ancient  plan  of  Numa  and 
Solon  which  were  spared  on  account  of  their  veteran  age 
and  respectability.^  Another  thing  requiring  the  nicest 
discrimination  is  the  fact  that  it  will  not  do  to  mention  all 
the  examples  set  down  in  the  works  of  the  archailogists. 
We  only  mention  those  where  the  labor  organization  is 
clearly  defined.    Many  of  these  queer  inscriptions  appear 

^  See  Granler,  Hitloire  des  Claues  Ouvrih-es^jap.  491-487. 

s*  See  If  ommsen,  De  CoUegiis  et  SodaUciit  Aomanorum,  cap.  IV,  pp.  78-78. 
Vt  Legibus  Ckmtra  Collegia  Latis. 

«  Suetonius,  Ccen.  42.  "  Csesar  ctincta  collegia  prseter  aotianitus  coustitnta 
^ii^t^axlt.'» 
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to  118  to  be  Old  J  private  signs  and  hav^  Aothis^  to  do  wifii 
our  theme.  Sbver j  was  eyerywhert  prevalent  and  many 
of  the  slaves  were  as  ingenious  as  tb»  freedmen.  We  are 
tcdd  by  Prumann  and  others  that  it  was  oostomary  for 
masters  to  keep  their  slaves  at  work  And  obtain  profit  from 
their  labor  by  letting  it  out  to  enterprising  foreigners  who 
•contracted  building  repairs  and  other  work  on  private 
houses  and  grounds.  But  the  government  was  tne  true 
employer  of  the  unicms  because  Oiey,  possessing  of  them- 
selves as  it  were,  in  a  unit,  all  the  men  in  organization, 
always  ready,  money,  tools,  raw  material,  skiU  and  even 
the  designs  requisite  to  turning  opt  a  good  job  prc^ptlj, 
were  dangerous  competitors  of  slavery  on  lai^e  woms.** 
J^rom  the  time  of  Numa  the  government  of  Borne  had  al- 
ways patronized  the  trade  unions.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  some  of  the  inscriptions  may  have  been  private  signs 
used  by  slave  employers  who  carried  on  private  work  upon 
a  small  scale,  hiring  their  laboring  force  of  the  rich  sLskve 
owning  pifttricians;  and  it  will  not  do  to  count  the  arch- 
seologisW  lists  of  artes  et  apijkia;  while  it  is  almost  always 
safe  to  enumerate  their  specimens  of  the  Corpora,  Sodal- 
ida  or  OoUegia  ^  in  our  list  of  trade  unions  and  communes. 
Trade  unionism  in  its  highest  form  is  the  reverse  of  slavery. 
The  true  trade  union  of  all  ages  takes  care  of  its  mem- 
bers who  are  co-owners  of  equal  shares,  on  equal  foot- 
ing. Slavery  then,  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  trade  union- 
ism in  principle;  but  although  it  is  certain  that  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  slavery  is  based  was,  especially  among  the 
Spartans  and  Bomans,  carried  out  wii^  all  i&  repugnant 
and  appalling  brutalities,''  yet  it  is,  as  a  recognized  sys- 
tem in  the  religio-social  economy  of  the  worlds  incom- 
putably  the  oldest  of  the  two.  Trade  unionism  was  a 
deadly  rival  to  the  slave  system  all  through  the  antiquity 
of  the  Indo-European  stock ;  and  since  slavery  was  a  graft 
of  the  ancient  religion — ^the  natural  child  of  its  law  of 

M  Granler.  BUA,  de*  Classes  Ouvribnu,  p.  80S,  speaking;  of  the  inslgnlfiCAiice 
4)t  individuals  wlien  compared  with  the  immense  force  of  organized  tnwie8,8ayB : 
"  Ici  les  nomlnreux  oavri^res  de  Caton  (slaves), les  500  onvriers  (riaves)  de  Crae- 
sns  B*  aaraient  pu  nen  f aire ;  U  f allait  des  corporations,  (trade  onions)  des  ool- 
HcGsl  de  travaillenrs '' 

8i>  Cf.  Orell.  lib.  II.  pp.  227-246,  CoUegia  Corpora  et  SodaltcHa.  Scholm  Artifieum 
et  Opifieum.    See  also  lib.  Ill,  Sop  Henzen.    Index  to  CoUegia,  iaiU. 

20  Granier,  Htst  des  Classes  Ouvribres,  chap.  Ill  and  IV„  also  Pint.  Lycurgu* 
<ind  Numa  compared. 
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primogeoitare  wA  the  f  08te^e4  &:uit  of  entailDoent  in  tho 
social,  politioal  and  econoiuiQ  devdopment  of  thoee  iieixu- 
barbarous  families,  pbrairie8»  curief9  and  tribes  which  came 
to  be  nations  and  empires,  it  must  not  be  wondered  at 
that  this  hideous  fledgling,  before  giving  up  the  ghost, 
made  a  terrific  struggle  to  regain  what  it  had  lost  through 
the  mild  but  determined  enterprise  of  its  great  competitor 
trade  unionism. 

It  was  this  that  constituted  the  mighty  struggle  of  the 
xevolution  in  the  social  economy  of  the  lowly  and  it  so  re- 
iDains  to  this  day;  although  in  this  comparatively  gorgeous 
and  brilliant  hour  the  spirit  of  human  slavery,  resting 
upon  absolute,  merchantable  ownership  of  man  by  man, 
«eems  to  have  forever  fled.  Nothing  now  remains  of 
slavery  but  its  skeleton — individual  competism — hanging 
betwixt  peace  and  war  over  the  vortex  of  revolution  and 
swinging  to  and  fro  at  every  fresh  attack  from  the  same 
trade  unionism  which,  although  of  prehistoric  longevity 
grows  more  youthful,  enterprising  and  belHgerent  with 
every  invention  and  discovery  and  every  stride  of  litera- 
ture, of  science  and  of  Christianity. 

The  unions  of  the  masons  at  Home  do  not  appeal*  so 
numerous  as  those  of  the  framers  among  the  building 
trades.  Still  we  find  tablets  whose  inscriptions  show  their 
existence."  We  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that 
Among  the  true  workmen's  organizations  the  slabs  which 
appear  to  have  been  inscribed  independently  by  themselves 
and  without  the  correctional  inspection  of  masters,  often 
puzzle  the  experts  on  account  of  the  sometimes  ludicrously 
pad  spelling  and  misplacement  of  words.  Sometimes  also 
there  appear  words  belonging  to  the  peculiar  slang  or 
/^atoid  monenclature,  their  trade's  vernacular.  But  while 
this  is  somewhat  troublesome  to  archesologists  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  to  students  of  ethnology  and  soci- 
ology; since  it  shows  otherwise  unrecorded  proof  that  the 
freedmen,  only  one  step  above  the  slaves,  were  utterly 
neglected  in  aU  matters  of  education.  The  presumption 
must  be  that  the  reason  they  executed  their  inscriptions 
so  well  is  that  they  had,  in  their  mutual  federation  a  trade 

27  orell.  Artet  et  Opifieia,  Vol.  II,  p.  258  of  Inter.  Lat.  Select  Colleetio.  No 
4,289.    It  iB  a  broken  fraement.    ^*  Qaadratariorum  opus  Angoriua  Catullinus 
Ursar."    We  read :  *'  Qnadratariorum  Corpos."    He  thus  ranks  it  aa  a  anion. 
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ninon  of  carvers  and  grayers  csdatores  whose  biusiness  wa9 
to  work  in  letters.  It  was  consequently  a  part  of  their 
trade  to  study  sufficiently  the  Boman  and  Greek  literature 
to  do  their  work  well.  Gruter  mentions  several  of  them.** 
Orelli  tells  us  of  the  sculptor,  signaHusartifex,  who  worked 
in  signs.**  Any  of  these  could  make  their  signs  or  their 
monuments  and  tombstones  by  being  called  upon  at  any 
time;  but  we  are  reminded  thafc  then  as  now,  economy  was. 
everything  and  that  consequently  they  themselves  might 
often  have  depended  upon  their  own  inexperienced  self- 
confidence  and  thus  have  committed  these  literary  faults 
which  as  amateurs  they  were  too  unlettered  to  rectify. 
l*he  quadratarii  were  the  true  stone  cutters'  unions  and 
the  probable  reason  why  they  are  not  numerous  is  that 
most  of  the  work  of  the  stone  cutters  was  done  by  the 
marmorariif  marble  cutters  or  marble  masons.  Of  these 
we  find  inscriptions  of  genuine  trade  unions  in  consider- 
able numbers.  Now  this  paucity  of  hard  stone-cutters  and 
abundance  of  marble  cutters  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
Geological  formation  of  the  Italian,  Hellenic  and  Spanish 
peninsulas  is  largely  of  carbonates  of  lime.  A  great  share 
of  the  Appenine  range  is  composed  of  fine  white  marble. 
Many  of  the  springs  and  even  mountain  rivers  of  Italy^ 
Greece  and  the  Archipeligo  deposit  pure  marble.  Paros 
in  the  ^gian  Sea  was  long  a  rival  in  pure  white  marbles 
of  Pentelicus;  and  Mount  Marpessa  tiie  seat  of  its  quar- 
ries, may  be  considered  an  isolated  spur  of  the  Illyrian 
Alps,  Mt.  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  range.  All  through 
these  regions  exist  the  characteristic  marbles  used  in  an- 
tiquity before  the  superior  powers  of  duration  of  sand- 
stone and  granites  were  knovm.  The  splendid  marble 
quarries  of  Luna  in  Etruria  were  near  at  hand  and  others 
as  celebrated  in  history  were  always  available  to  the  mar- 
ble cutters*  unions  who  made  the  wonderful  temples  of 
Ceres  at  Eleusis,  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  and  many 
of  the  great  public  structures  at  Rome.  It  is  therefore, 
very  natural  that  the  marble  cutters'  unions  predominated 
over  the  sandstone  and  granite-cutters  in  point  of  num- 

^  Grnt.  Infer.  Ant.  Tot.  Orb.  Horn.,  588,  6.  This,  Gruter  mentions  as  a  sign 
of  some  emancipated  slave—  Mibertas  qnl  post  manumissionem  vel  argentarii 
vel  csBlntoris  artem  exercuerit."  Bat  it  often  happened  that  a  trade  anion  was 
Inscribed  under  tlie  name  of  its  magister  or  director. 

»  Orell.  Inscr.  Lot.  Select,  No.  4,282. 
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bers;  and  this  explanation  yre  aooept  for  the  fewness  of 
trade  unions  found  among  the  insoriptions  under  the 
name  quadratarii  or  stoned-cutters.  At  Borne,  ereii 
though  perhaps  many  worked  in  stone  harder  than  mar- 
ble,  tibe  name  quadratmiua  was  merged;  because  even 
the  marble  workers  hewed  and  shaped  large  square 
blocks.  We  have,  even  as  it  is,  enough  evidence  to  aa- 
sure  us  that  the  quadratarii  existed  and  that  they  were 
organized  into  unions;  for  this  is  distinctiy  stated  in  the 
law  of  Gonstantine  of  the  year  337.  These,  with  the 
Btructores  and  other  builders,  were  enumerated  in  the  list 
of  35  trade  unions  recognized  at  that  time.  These  35 
unions  are  permitted  by  this  law  to  exist;  although  we 
have  found  inscriptions  and  other  referenoes  giving  evi- 
dence that  at  one  time  more  than  50  trade  unions  existed 
in  Italy,  representing  as  many  organized  trades,  and  mem- 
bers innumerable.  These  will  be  exhibited  as  we  proceed 
wiih  the  subject.  The  law  of  Constantine  gives  the  35 
trade  unions  existing  at  one  time  as  follows: 

1.  Albarii,*^  plasterers;  2.  Architecti,9,r6hiieGtB;  3.  Auri- 
fices,  goldsmiths;  4.  BlcUiarii,  workers  in  mosaics  5.  Car- 
pentariiy  wagon-makers;  6.  .^(xrii,  brass  and  copper- 
smiths; 7.  Argentarii,  silversmiths;  8.  Barbaricarii,  gold 
gilders;  9.  IHatritarii,  pearl  and  filigree-workers;  10. 
Aquoe  libratareay  waterers;  11.  Deauratorea,  auratorea  or 
bractearii,  gold  gilders,  beaters;  12.  Eburarii^  ivory  work* 
ers;  13.  FlguLh  potters;  14.  FuUones,  fullers;  15.  Fer-- 
ram,  blacksmiths ;  16.  Pusores,  founders;  17.  Intestinar 
Hi,  joiners;  18.  Lapidariiy  lapidaries;  19.  Laquearii,  plas- 
terers ;  20.  Medici,  doctors ;  21.  Mulo  medici,  horse  doc- 
tors, veternary  surgeons;  22.  Mtisivarii,  decorators;  23. 
Marmorarii,  marble-cutters;  24.  Felliones,  furriers;  25. 
Pictores,  painters;  26.  Plumbariiy  plumbers;  27.  Quad- 
ratariiy  stone-cutters ;  28.  Specularii,  looking-glass  makers; 
29.  Statuariiy  staturies;  30.  Scas&rea  or  Pav«m6«<am,  pav- 
ers ;  31.  Scidptores,  sculptors ;  32.  Strv^orea^  masons ;  33. 
Tesaellarii,  pavers  in  mosaic;  34.  Tignarii,  carpenters;  35. 
Vitriarii,  gkziers." 

Here  we  have  the  building  trades  represented  in  Ck)n. 

so  Codex  Justiniani,  10,  84. 1. 

«  Mentioned  once  in  Orell  7n«cr,  4.277;  whereas  the  more  correctly  Latin 
term  \p  givtn  by  him  as  an  orpaniz«d  union,  Idem  4,112. 
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siantine's  more  human  law  for  the  post-Christian  organi- 
zation. It  is  well  here  to  state  that  Gonstantine  **  became 
a  Christian,  being  the  first  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  pag- 
anism. He  evidently  did  not  understand  ite  true  ideas 
and  was  far  from  being  a  Christian  at  heart;  but  he  was 
a  poUtioian,  and  Christian  enough  to  be  imbiased  by  the 
old  Pagan  belief  in  the  divine  aristocracy  of  the  gen^  fam- 
ily, in  which  ratiocination  Cicero  had  believingly  fought 
the  unions  of  working  people  on  the  ground  of  their  un- 
fitness to  aspire  to  freedom  and  manhood.  This  stereo- 
typed logic  of  the  Pagan  faith  based  on  the  divinity  of  the 
slave  code,  had  been  overthrown  and  completely  annihil- 
ated by  the  new  doctrine  of  Jesus,  which  did  not  war 
against  slavery  but  subverted  it  by  a  new  idea  of  equality 
— a  plan  which,  at  the  time  of  Constantine,  was  already 
300  years  old. 

Of  the  artizans  in  tbe  building  trades  we  find  sufficient 
mention  in  history;  but  very  little  reference  to  their  or- 
ganization into  trade  unions.  Plutarch  **  and  others  state 
most  clearly  that  the  builders  were  aU  ranked  into  a  class 
by  themselves  under  the  wise  distribution  of  Kiiig  5Tuma 
and  he  appHes  for  them  the  Greek  term  technitai.  So  In 
Latin,  arlijice$.  They  held  this  organization  uninterrupt- 
edly for  600  years  at  Home  and  under  the  much  praised 
laws  of  Solon,  nearly  as  many  years  in  Afctica  and  other 
parts  of  Greece.  In  the  year  58  before  Christ  the  con- 
spiracy laws  struck  them  a  bard  blow,  which  hke  an  earth- 
quake severely  shook  them  as  far  as  the  Greek  provinces, 
tiieir  primitive  cradle;  but  they  became  more  secret  and 
political,  ralHed  and  outlived  their  persecutors. 

Among  the  other  builders'  unions  were  the  architects. 
These  interlinked  with  the  masons,  carpenters,  joiners  and 
others  whenever  a  building  was  ordered  by  the  govern- 
ment; and  contracted  to  do  the  work  at  prices  agreed 
upon.    The  intestinarii^  or  as  we  call  them,  the  joiners, 
or  inside  finishers  of  buildings,  had  also  their  trade  or- 
is See  Dt  BxeioHon^Xms,  ArlApnim,  in  Codex  TheodoHi,  lib.  18,  tit,  4,  lex.  S. 
n  Platarch.  Li^  ofNuma.    Numa  and  Lycurgtu  Compared. 
s*  Muratori,  Thetaurus  VeUrwn  Inscriptiontan,  987,  7,  mentions  a  fine  incrip- 
tion  found  at  Capua  which  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  the  plausibility  of  oar  con- 
jecture, in  the  sketch  of  Spartacus,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  immense  multitude  of 
freedmen  who  joined  his  army     '^Fabri  intestinaril.  secundum  Budeenm,  ex 
li{^o  opera  confOciebant  minutioris  artificli,Quibu8  tan  turn  iocns  est  intra  sedes.'* 
Seq-i.  Mur.  929,  6. 
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ganizations  and  appear  to  have  been  in  the  federation  in 
undertaking  contracts  to  erect  and  finish  temples  or  other 
public  edifices. 

An  organization  of  plasterers  is  also  recognized  in  the 
law  of  Justianian  and  exempted  from  persecution,  by  the 
eode  of  Theodosius.  These  unions  are  not  mentioned  in 
Plutarch's  hst  of  Numa's  trades  because  the  latter  consol- 
idated the  building  trades  into  one  general  fraternity  with 
an  object,  as  Plutcurch  explicitly  recounts,  of  conciliating 
the  jealousies  of  nationality  well-known  to  have  been  a 
cause  of  contention  and  turmoil  between  the  Albans  and 
Sabines.  By  **  breaking  them  up  into  powder/'  to  use  his 
own  words,  Numa  taught  them  to  mix  and  the  contact  of 
the  particles  produced  a  perfectly  conciliatory  effect  In 
other  words,  throw  off  the  question  of  boundary  lines 
which  disturb  workingmen  and  they  instantly  see  that 
an  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  aU." 


u 


CHAPTEB  XV. 

THE  ARMY  SUPPLIES. 

ORGANIZBD  ABMOB-MAEBBS  OP  ANTIQXJITY. 

Trads  Umoirs  Tvsnsp  to  the  Manufacture  of  Arms  and  Mont- 
tions  of  War — How  it  came  about — The  Iron  and  Metal 
Workers — Artistg  in  the  Alloy* — How  Belligerent  Rome 
was  Furnished  with  Weapons,  Shoes  and  Other  Necessa- 
ries for  Her  Warriors — ^The  Shieldmakers,  Arrowsmiths, 
Daggermakers,  War-Gun  and  Slingmakers,  Battering-Ram- 
makers  etc. — Bootmakers  who  Gobbled  for  the  Roman  Troops 
— Wine  Men,  Bakers  aud  Sutlers — All  Organized — Unions 
of  Oil  Grinders ;  of  Pork  Butchers ;  even  of  Cattle  Fodderera 
— The  Haymakers — Organized  Fishermen — ^Ancient  Labor 
brought  charmingly  near  by  Inscriptions. 

Of  the  nine  regular  trade  unions  authorized  by  Numa 
Pompilius,  one  was  that  of  the  metal  workers.  They  were 
all  incorporated  into  a  community,  as  workers  of  hard 
metals,  before  iron  came  to  be  much  in  use.^  Writers 
who  lived  in  ancient  times  often  treat  the  subject  of  use- 
ful metals  in  the  light  that  iron  and  steel  did  not  come 
into  use  until  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  or  758  years 
anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  At  that  early  time  how- 
ever, the  serarii  or  metal  workers  melted  copper  with  the 
ores  of  zink  and  knew  how  to  sprinkle  the  zink  with  pow- 
dered charcoal  during  the  process  of  its  fusion  with  cop- 
per to  prevent  it  from  escaping  in  fumes  of  the  oxide.  It 
may  also  be  stated  that  littie  improvement  has  ever  been 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  brass ;  and  even  the  ancient 
process  of  using  zink  ore  instead  of  the  refined  article  did 
not  come  into  use  until  A.  D.  1781.    It  would  not  be  sur- 

1  Lticretias,  speaking  of  brass,  says:  *'  Bt  prior  erat  eris  qnam  ferri cc^itus 
nsuB." 
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prieiiig  if  further  investigations  should  lead  to  the  dis- 
eoTery  that  it  was  the  enterprise  of  trade  unions  which  led 
to  this  and  ot^er  inventions  and  discovmes  in  the  arts; 
lor  the  pm^ly  slaT«  system  did  little  &t  notiiing  for  art 
or  scienoe  -and  the  earliest  forms  of  industry  outside  of 
slavery  seems  to  have  been  those  of  workmen  combined 
for  mutual  aid.  Flavins  Josephus  in  his  histoiy  of  the 
Jews  Dfkaikes  elaborate  mention  of  Solomon's  temple,  as  hav- 
ing been  built  in  a  large  degree  by  the  trade  unions  un- 
der Hiram  a  man  of  extraordinary  sildll  in  the  building 
crafts.  Not  wfUlmg  to  aeeept  our  own  interpretation  of 
Josephus,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  remaiics  of  Granier 
upon  tills  svtbjeet)^  as  he  seems  to  have  settled  it  that 
they  were  orgf^nised  trades. 

Littie  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  iron,  at  the  time  of 
Numa,  was  also  in  use  at  Rome.*^  .  Tet  there  is  no  ni^i- 
ti<m  made  in  proof  that  Numa  organized  the  ferrarii  or 
iron  workers  of  whom  Orelli  f umuhes  two  inscriptions,^ 
one  of  which  represents  a  genuine  trade  union,  whieh 
proves  beyond  any  counter  evidence  that  the  iron  work- 
ers were  organized^  But  abtmdant  evidence  exists  in  the 
later  laws  restricting  organization,  and  these  clubs  stand 
among  the  excused,  in  uie  list  of  35  unions  of  the  code  of 
Theodosius.  If  any  furtherdoubt  can  possibly  remain  as 
to  the  use  of  kt>n  by  blacksmiths,  forgers  and  finishers  at 
tibe  time  of  Numa,  we  have  oxily  to  refer  the  critic  to 
Bomer,  and  the  celebrated  historic  inscription  caUed  the 
Arundelian  slab,  also  to  the  bible.* 

s  JosephuB,  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  book  VII,  chap,  ii,  noticed  by  GraDier. 
jriitor«<fai  Ciat9«$  Ouvrih-et,  p.  289,  note:  *' Ce  que  FlaTlaa  Joseph  raconte  dM 
tr^Tftux  qui  furentk  <L  plusiers  repriees,  ez6cut4«  a  Jdrusalem*  soft  pour  batir  Je 
temple,  aoit  pour  le  releyer  on  le  r^parer,  ne  permet  p|t8  de  aouter  que  lea  onv- 
xfen,  taiit  Ju|f e  que  Aidouieua,  qu'on  y  employa,  ne  fusaent  organiaSs  en  oorpo  • 
atione,  D'ailleura  toute  eep^ce  de  doute  est  leve  par  le  passage  suivant.  ot  il  est 
clairement  parl6  de  la  hi6rarchie  quir6gnait  parmi  ces  ouvriers.et  des  trois  mille 
490Z  ceuta  matcrss  qn'aTalent  les  quatre-vlngt  mille  masons  occup6B  aux  mu- 

railles  dn  temple:  Haav  S*  ix  t£»v  noLpoUtav  oit  AavtSin  KaraXtXoi-!  ti rStv 

Zi  \arou.oTivTMv  bKroKii^  fivpioi-  rovrStv  6*  iviCarai  rpiYiAioi  koX  rpitucoaLoi'** 

s  Plixiy,  Nat.  Hist.  XXXIV,  89  aaya:  <'  Prozimemdicari  debent  metalla  ferrl, 
Optimo  pesBimoqne  vitn  instramento." 

«  Orell.,  Imcriptiontm,  LaHnarum  Sdeotanm^  Nob.  4,066  and  1.289.  Th« 
ant  of  these  is  a  union  of  sling  makers  who  constructed  out  of  iron  the  formid- 
able balistfB  which  threw  with  deadly  elfoct  stones  and  other  mii-ailw  into  the 
r^nlcB  of  an  enemy,  it  reads  sm  follows:  *' Volcano  siuir.  T.  Flavins  Florui 
Sacerdos  Del  Soils  Htatna  Marmoris  GoIIegli  balistariorum  et  Collegii  ferrario- 
rum."  It  was  fonod  at  Kome  and  cafealogaed  by  ponati,  U,  P-  ^^,  4.  We  hU 
out  the  abbreviated  words. 

A  Homer,  Iliad,  XXIII.  961,  '•  'HM  ymw  iv$Atmv9,  imAt^  r*  tUSn^v"  Sam. 
Betttt's  »mku  o/tKt  Anuuielim  Inteription;  Bible,  Gmmii,  chap.  lY.    Job,  chap. 
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The  silver  and  gold  workers  did  not  confederate  with 
these  metal  workers.  We  reserve  mention  of  them  for  & 
place  farther  on.  Orelli,  among  his  inscriptions  givea 
sufficient  specimens  carved  npon  marble  and  other  slabs, 
^lome  of  which  have  stood  the  grim  erosions  of  the  ages  of 
time  that  have  seen  aU  things  else  crumble  into  dust  since 
they  were  fresh  from  the  chisel  of  the  csdatares.* 

After  the  death  of  Noma  the  doors  of  the  temple  of 
Tanus  were  again  flung  open,  which  meant  that  Bome  was 
again  ready  for  war.  Tliis  king  had  closed  th^n  as  was 
<mstomary  in  time  of  peace.  He  desired  peace  with  the 
'▼orld  in  order  that  the  nation  might  develop  upon  its  own. 
resources,  and  by  its  own  labor.  The  43  years  of  hia 
peaceful  reign  gave  the  artisans  time  to  organize,  forget 
^eir  petty  disagreements  and  settle  down  upon  a  basis  of 
'raternity  and  thrift  And  they  not  only  developed  their 
skill  but  organized  it  so  that  after  the  king's  death,  when 
war  again  broke  out,  the  nation  foxmd  these  metal  workers 
veady  to  turn  their  skilled  labor  to  manufacturing  swords, 
ihields  and  all  the  arms  and  munitions  of  the  contests, 
vhicb  followed. 

Thus  labor  at  Rome  did  not  suffer  by  war,  because  the 
Roman  arms  were  successful  through  a  long  period  of 
^00  years.  During  this  time  the  Romans  conquered  the 
irorld  with  arms  manufactured  to  some  extent  and  we  are 
^clined  to  think,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  the  iron  and 
'■  netal  workers  organized  by  Numa.  They  loved  their  trade 
anions  and  remained  organized,  working  in  fraternal  bond, 
in  common  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  united  labor 
in  spite  of  several  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  senate  to 
put  them  down.  The  system,  as  we  have  already  shown» 
was  to  manufacture  arms  and  other  munitions  of  war 
directly  for  the  government  out  of  raw  material  which  be- 
k)nged  to  and  was  produced  from,  the  mines  of  the  gov- 
u*nment. 

We  have  seen  that  the  land  belonged  to  the  Romaa 
state ;  that  it  was  farmed  by  the  proletaries  on  shares  and 
that  these  shares  were  collected  mostly  **  in  kind,"  by  an 
organization  of  unions.  These  customs-collectors  distri- 
buted the  products  of  the  land  each  year  among  the  citi- 

*  Orcll.  in  his  Latin  Inseriptums,  Bnmber»  the  cnlatores  as  follows :  Nos  • 
4  183,  4,060.  4,066.  4,140.  4.061, 1,239.  361  ftnd  040.  Each  of  these  nambeni 
chronicles  a  gettnine  trade  union. 
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zen  class  who  virtually  possessed  and  comprised  the  goTem- 
ment.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  mines  which  produced 
raw  material  for  the  iron  and  other  metal  workers  to  con- 
vert into  lances,  darts,  swords  and  all  sorts  of  armor  for 
the  Boman  army.  With  the  land,  the  mines  also  belonged 
to  the  government.  There  consequently  had  to  be  a  trade 
union  of  miners  whom  the  Romans  called  ferrariariiy^  if 
miners  of  iron,  and  asrifodinarii,  if  miners  of  copper. 

These  miners  of  Copper  and  iron  were  naturally  f  eder-* 
ated  together.  Neither  the  union  of  forgers  and  smiths 
nor  of  Qie  copper  and  brass  or  bronze  workers  qould  buy 
and  exploit  their  own  mining  works  in  order  to  supply  the 
workmen  and  fulfill  their  contracts  with  the  government^ 
because  they  did  not  own  the  mines.  Nor  could  the  work- 
men at  the  mines  accomplish  such  an  end.  The  govern- 
ment possessed  the  mines  and  in  many  cases  let  them  to 
contractors.  It  remained,  therefore,  for  the  workmei;! 
whose  managers  were  often  the  coniaractors,  to  preserve 
a  close  federation  of  their  trades,  no  matter  how  distant 
they  were  located  apart  We  are  told  *  that  at  the  winter 
qusurters  of  the  rebel  army  of  Spartacus  at  Thuria,  he  es- 
tablished an  armory  of  large  proportions.  It  was  near 
the  mountains  and  probably  near  mines  of  iron  and  cop- 
per ;  and  as  his  army  was  composed  of  workingmen,  many 
of  whom  were  skilful  artisans  they  co-operated«s  by  com- 
mon consent,  and  practically  used  their  federation  at  both 
tbe  mines  and  the  forge.  The  iron  and  metal  workers, 
who  were  thus  confederated  or  "  distributed "  by  Numa 
into  unions  for  the  purpose  of  harmony  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  were,  after  his  death,  thus  kept  in  the  same  bond 
of  union  many  hundred  years,  helping  Rome  to  practice 
her  arts  of  war.  The  plan  of  Government  employment 
directly,  without  middlemen  was  a  happy  one  and  the  long 
vista  of  time  from  the  trade  union  laws  of  Numa  to  the 
conspiracy  laws  of  Cicero  and  Caesar  was  the  true  golden 
age  of  Roma 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Numa  Pompillius,  that 
vnsest  of  monarchs,  perhaps,  of  whom  the  world's  history 
makes  mention,  the  doors  of  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Janus  were  thrown  open  and  Mars,  the  bellicose  myth 

1  Mnratorl.  Thetaurus  Vetenm  /mer^pMomim,  072,  lO,  also  Idem,  968,  2. 
s  Plutarch,  Cra$nu,  VIII,  XII.    See  also  Floras,  III.  20, 6,  speakbg  of  impro* 
▼iBing  weapons.    *'  B  ferro  egastulonim  recocto  gladlos  ac  tela  faceront." 
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war-god  rashed  out  wilii  trumpets,  jaTeUns  and  &e  dJaoigox 
til  contention.  We  are  going  to  recount  one  seemingly 
phenomenal  instance  in  human  history  where  labor  and 
war  existed  harmoi  liously  and  tfariyed  together.  The  king 
in  instructing  his  people  in  tke  arts  of  peace  had  actuaiiy 
laid  the  foundation  for  Hie  most  gigantic  successes  e^er 
before  known  in  the  arts  of  war !  He  had  taught  tiie 
state  to  employ  the  labor  of  trade  unions  direct.  He  had 
taught  how  to  ao  this  wittiout  the  complications,  indiyidual 
^emulations,  araricions  ambitions  and  failures  which^  in 
wars  often  break  up  gteiit  schemes  ihrongh  the  jealousy 
and  incompetence  oi  individual  rule.  He  had  simplified 
i!be  Iab<xr  ci  production,  distribution,  consumption  by 
himseff  employing  «11  the  artisans  of  Ms  realm  and  direct*- 
Ting  them  to  htisband  the  resources  of  the  state  which  was 
^en  the  owner  of  the  lands,  mines  and  the  waters.  Hm 
workers  being  themsdves  exempt  from  sdrving  in  war  by 
teason  of  their  supposed  ignoble  origin  and  rank,  had  no 
ildar  Off  the  tedious  caxapiugn  noir  dread  of  the  camage  of 
battle.  They  knew  how  to  make  the  steel  thai  was  to 
pierce  tii6  bodies  of  those  they  loved  not,  and  whom  when 
they  were  enslaved,  their  ancestors  had  hated  as  mortal 
foes.  They  were  happy.  Rome  was  turned  into  a  vast 
armory.  The  members  of  the  well  organized  unions  were 
the  first  to  receive  employment  from  the  government 
which  was  not  theirs  and  for  500  years  were  the  last  to  be 
maltreated  ot  disdiarged. 

Had  it  been  possibk  for  king  Ntuna  to  live  and  reign 
with  his  peace  measures  during  those  500  years  we  know 
not  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  but  it  would 
have  probably  resulted  in  a  far  different  destiny  for  the 
human  race.  His  scheme  was  to  cultivate  the  elements 
of  peace  and  he  was  wise  enough  to  understand  that  la- 
bor was  a  respectable  factor.  Under  him  it  was  indeed 
^becoming  a  cult;  and  could  he  have  lived  long  enough  to 
engraft  his  peace  system,  with  all  its  civilizing  and  sooth- 
ing effects,  until  the  people  far  and  near  had  endorsed  it 
as  a  second  nature,  the  irascible  and  grasping  as  well  as 
the  concupiscent  ingredients  of  our  nature  which  domi- 
nate warlike  tribes  must  have  absorbed  enough  of  the 
freat  refining  ge«u  of  sympathy,  to  have  started  the  Indo- 
tiropeansin  quite  a  different  direction  from  the  murder- 
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oxts  wai^atii  of  conquest  whicli  they  actimUy  took,  ItfaAkig 
to  ignorance  and  brataJity.  It  might  have  be^n  better  for 
tiie  trade  unions  to  oontine  manuf  aoturing  the  implements 
of  peace  as  Numa  ordered.  But  so  long  as  tbe  Roman 
axtnS  prerailed,  Roman  trade  organizations  under  the  war 
system  were  safe;  and  the  workmen  doubUess  cared  little 
for  the  refinements  of  peace,  although  the  neutral  poei- 
tion  they  assumed  as  workingmen  and  their  educatioaal 
disQUSSJons  among  themselves  certainly  deTekped  more  of 
sympathy  and  far  less  ol  cupidity  and  irascibility  than 
was  possessed  by  tiie  optimates  who  managed  and  fought 
oat  the  brutal  orgies  of  warfare. 

From  the  fix^going  we  kn^w  that  no  great  amount  of 
work  was  done  by  the  iron  and  metal  workers  an  the  ttne 
of  armcur  manufacture  during  the  lifetime  of  Nuraa.  Ai* 
ter  hifl  death,  when  the  warring  tipirit  of  the  patrician 
^ass  was  aroused  to  antioipatk)as  of  the  amnent  scenes  ol 
Trior  and  blood,  it  was  f  omid  that  Rome  was  witfaovit  arms 
aad  munitiona  ol  war.  The  hehnets  and  shields,  the  sa* 
bres  and  javelins  had  be«n  lorged  into  mattooka,  spades 
aad  cutlery  of  domestic  use.  It  was  necessary  to  mjJte  a 
new  beginning.  That  the  ferrarii  or  iron  workers  poa* 
aeesed  a  federation  with  the  sword  cutlers  is  certain^  ai* 
though  the  exact  date  of  that  co-operation  is  difficult  to 
ascertain.  It  must  have  been  old,  however.  A  number 
of  inscriptions  bearing  evidence  of  this  are  recorded  by 
Orelli ;  *  and  we  have  distinct  mention  in  the  digest  ^^ — 
showing  that  these  unions  or  fratemitieB  of  workmen  w«re 
fixed  by  law.  The  trade  unions  had  then  in  their  federa- 
tion the  gladiarii  or  sword  cutlers,  the  aagitarii  or  arrow- 
smiths,  the  scutarii  or  elliptical  ahield  makers  who,  how- 
ever, made  this  armor  of  wood  and  sometimes  covered  it 
with  thick  rawhide,  sometimes  with  plate  metal ;  and  the 
dipearii  or  round  shield  makers  who  made  them  of  copper 
or  bronze;  the  telarii  or  manufacturers  of  darts  and  jave- 
lins ;  the  Bcalperii,  knife  makers,  and  the  kastarii  or  spear 
maikers.  There  was  another  trade  union,  the  collegium 
balUstariomm,^  mentioned  also  in  the  digest,"  the  special 

«  Orell.,  Inaer.  Lai.  Select.  CoU.  Nos.  4,197.  4,247,  Aria  el  OpiMia. 

10  TMTimt  60, 6,  6,  dig.  "  gladiurli,  MgitUrii,  carpentarii,  aqufioat,  Bcandn* 
laril,  etc." 

11  Orell.,  idem.  No.  4,066.  Donati.  2,  p.  225. 

IS  Tarnmt,  dig,  60,  6,  6.    Tbia  waa  a  genatne  ttade  union  which  had  a  con 
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busineBS  of  whose  numbers  was  to  manufacture  the  cele- 
brated bcUlista,  a  kind  of  mitraiUeuae,  or  stone  thrower, 
which  with  great  force  and  deadly  effect  flung  large  peb- 
bles or  small  stones  and  other  projectiles  into  the  ranks^ 
of  an  enemy.  Much  engineering  skill  was  required  to 
operate  this  engine  of  war.  Doubtless  the  unions  were 
obliged  to  send  their  own  mechanics  to  adjust  and  manip- 
ulate these  huge  engines.  But  it  is  more  probable  ^^  that 
they  were  federated  with  the  great  trade  union  now 
known  by  numerous  very  interesting  and  unmistakable 
inscriptions  as  the  collegium  mensorum  fnachinaHoruni^* 
or  trade  union  of  machine  adjusters  and  setters,  whose* 
business  was  to  oversee  the  work  of  transporting  any 
finished  machinery  to  the  i^ace  of  its  destination  and 
supervise  or  perform  the  work  of  setting  it  in  operation^ 
The  body  or  union  "  which  is  referred  to  in  the  inscrip- 
tion given  in  the  foot-note  below  evidently  combined  the 
two  functions  of  trade  union  and  burial  society.  Fuxius^ 
and  Lollius  were  officers,  being  both  members  of:  the 
society  of  machinists;  and  were  buried  at  the  ezpeaise 
of  the  funeral  branch  and  out  of  the  funeral  fund.  The- 
amount  of  25  denarii  ^*  was  mentioned  for  the  funeral 
expenses.  Roses  costing  5  more  were  to  be  put  upon, 
the  coffin.  For  the  funeral  expenses  of  their  aged  par- 
ents one-half  this  amount  wae  to  be  appropriated.  In. 
case  these  requirements  were  not  conformed  to,  there 
would  be  a  f o^eiture  on  the  part  of  the  trade  union  of 
double  this  sum  annually,  which  forfeiture  should  be 
covered  into  the  treasury  of  the  funeral  branch. 

liderable  memberBhip,  as  the  construction  of  these  hoge  engines  reqnired  mncb 
labor  and  Bkill. 

IS  MomiDBen  conBtantly  bemoans  the  silence  of  histoHans  on  these  extremely 
interesting  subjects  We  render  for  our  readers  some  of  bis  own  lamentations: 
'<The  deep  Bileuce  of  the  stones  coutainine  the  inscribed  constitntionB  and  re- 
strictions, prevents  08  from  determiniL  g  which  (meaning  the  trade  nnions  were- 
under  the  law  and  which  adverBe  to  the  privilegeB  granted  by  the  senate).".  De- 
Ooll,  et  Sodal,  Romomorum,  p.  80. ) 

^*  Gruterins.  Itucriptiones  Antiqua  ToMia  Orbit  Romaoiortmi,  91, 1.  Murator- 
ios,  Theiaurm  Veterum  Itucriptionttm^  628,  S.  Orellius,  Inscriptioman  Latinarvm 
CoUeeUo,  No.  4,107.  The  inscription  reads:  **D,  M.  C,  Turius.  C.  T.  Lolliu» 
qoitquit  ex  corpore  mensorum  machlnariomm  funeraticii  nomine  seqaetor,  re- 
liqmn  penes  Rempnbllcam  super  scriptam  remanere  volo  ex  ctOus  usuris  peto  » 
▼oDis  college  nti  suBCipere  dignemini  YI  diebuB  solemnibns  sacrlficiam  mihr 
faciatis.  Id  est  IIII  id.  mart,  die  natalis  mei  UBque  ad  XXV  denarios^  Paren* 
taUs  XII  semis.  Flos  rosa  V.  Si  facta  non  f nerint,  tunc,  f  sco  stacionis  anconsa 
dnplnm  fnneraticinm  dare  debebetin  " 

IB  gee  Orell.,  Inter  Lot.  Coll.,  Vol  TIT,  p.  170.    Varia  coileeiorum  nomfna 

la  A  Boman  denarius  of  the  period  of  Cicero  was  wnrih  16>^  cents.    B(')ckb. 
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This  strange,  progressive  co-operation  of  the  lowly^ 
industrious,  ingenious  but  despised  moiety  of  the  anci- 
ent people  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  lost  lesson.  Tin- 
til  now  it  has  rested  in  prof  oundest  darkness.  So  utterly 
ignored  was  labor  by  the  ancient  historians  "  that  even 
l^e  nominal  terminations  affixed  to  nouns  and  particles, 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  giving  the  technical  forms  that  were 
in  commonest  use  for  artizans  of  every  kind,  do  not  ap- 
pear, if  we  except  a  very  few  in  Pliny  and  one  or  two 
other  writers  on  art.  On  account  of  this  extraordinary 
neglect  our  lexicographers  are  obliged  to  have  constant 
recourse  to  modem  archaeologists  in  whose  works  ap- 
pear inscriptions  verbatim^  from  the  time-crumbled 
stones!  From  no  other  source  can  they  with  classic 
authority  complete  the  vocabularies  of  tiie  language ! 
But  this  authority  is  justly  considered  good.  These 
stones  tell  tales  which  the  prevaricating,  mellifluous  sy- 
cophants at  the  court  of  ilie  Caesars  dared  not  smirch 
their  parchment  with. 

The  arietarii  or  battering  ram  makers  do  not  appear 
as  belonging  to  a  union  by  tiiemselves.  If  this  was  ever 
the  case  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  inscrip- 
tion bearing  record  of  the  fact.  But  they  existed.  livy 
repeatedly  speaks  of  the  aries  or  battering  ram ;  and  it  is 
known  to  have  been  at  first  a  simple  device,  consisting  of 
a  huge  beam  sometimes  150  feet  long  which  a  large  force 
of  men  held  on  their  shoulders  and  by  repeated  back* 
ward  and  forward  runs,  the  bronze-plated  ram  or  head, 
striking  against  the  wall  of  an  enemy's  town,  broke  or 
rammed  down  the  masonry  so  that  the  soldiers  rushed 
through  the  breaches  and  sacked  the  place.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  these  ram  makers  were  merged  into  the 
membership  of  the  catapvltarii  or  haliatarii^^  who  manu- 
factured these  huge  machines,  in  connection  with  the 
catapults  or  stone  slings.  However  this  may  have  been^ 
it  was  certainly  due  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the 
machinists  that  the  battering  ram  developed  from  this 
simple  form  until,  in  its  state  of  perfection,  it  was  hung 
by  chains  to  the  boom  of  a  tripod  fastened  by  guys ;  and 

17  Drammann,  Airb.  u.  Comn.»  p.  165.    '^Befriedlgende  Nachrlchteu  sacbt 
man  verczabens." 

18  Grell.  No.  4,066,  Balistariomm  CoUcginm 
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ihufl  swayed  forward  and  backward  bj  human  or  mule 
power  so  as  to  beat  down  the  strongest  walla 

Then  among  others  of  the  armor  makers  were  the  joe- 
vlaAorii  or  slingers.  Darts,  jacula,  were  in  eommon  use 
with  the  aiieients.  They  were  easily  broken,  were  of 
dftort  duration  and  consequently  had  to  be  manufaotured 
in  large  quantities ;  and  we  are  told  they  were  manu&e- 
tuared  akmg  with  other  anuaments  in  Borne  and  other 
iaidustrial  oenters,  by  the  unions  who  found  in  the  gov- 
enuneni  a  reliabie  employer  that  paid  well  tor  the  work.^* 

The  OoUe^unk  Daliffarimwn  (aoldierB'  boot  makers  or 
eobblersX  wa«  a  trade  union  of  shoemakers  who  mantH 
laciuTed  and  aumilied  shoes  for  the  army.**  During  the 
wariike  ages  which  intenrened  between  the  reign  of 
Husa  iVinipffius  and  the  first  em^erom^  a  large  army 
was  almost  conitaatly  employed  by  the  Roman  govern* 
ment.  These  had  to  be  supi^ed  with  food,  clothings 
barraeks,  tents  and  impedimmta  and  all  the  parapherna- 
lia of  war.  In  those  times,  to  be  a  soldier  was  a  grace; 
to  be  a  oobbler  a  disgrace ;  and  as  the  membership  of 
tiie  eoUeffiayreiB  always  composed  of  freedmen  or  emanoi* 
pated  slaves,  with  their  children  and  their  children's 
diildren  who  constituted  the  great  proletariat  of  Rome, 
the  labor  which  their  fore  fathers  performed  as  slaves, 
came  down  with  them  in  disgrace.  This  is  the  real  origin 
of  the  taint  of  labor— the  social  degradation  of  the  poor 
who  performed  ii  it  is  the  blackened  obloquy,  flinging 
its  attendant  odium  and  fastening  its  stain  alike  on  him 
who  performs  and  on  his  performance.  These  corvine 
haters  of  those  who  fed  them,  painted  social  rank  festooned 
in  contumacy  which  fastened  upon  and  clung  tight  to  the 
heart  and  soul  of  both  rich  and  poor,  cowing  the  work- 
men into  the  unmanly  belief  that  both  labor  and  the  la- 
borer were  as  mean  as  they  were  believed  to  be.  Thus 
oontempt  for  labor  had  descended  from  generation  to 
generation  with  an  ignoble  belief  in  the  lowliness  of  so- 

14  Orsnier,  BUMre  da  Clat$eK  Ouvrihnt,  cbap.  xli,  pp.  302-304.  "Dans  son 
edt«,  le  goayamemont  avait  beaoin  cl6  tron  ver  toujours  im  npmbrft  et  une  vari> 
4t6  d'onuriera  anfflaanta  pour  ex6cater  sea  ouvragea:  et  quels  ouvrages  que  eeux 
qu'  a  fait  ay^outar  le  govvavnament  Bomaiii  I  Que  de  temples  et  qnela  templaal 
Qua  d'  aqueduoB  at  quels  aqueduos  t    Que  de  posts  et  quels  pontsl  " 

30  Orater,  In$cr.  Ant.  Rom.,  649, 1.  See  alao  Drnmaun,  Arbeiter  vnd  Commur 
m^tttn  in^  Rom,  who,  quoting  Gioiro,  Pro  F/ooc.  7,  aays:  *'Bbeii  ao  die  Sehuater 
su'ores,  welche  Cicero  mit  dnn  GUrtlem,  tonariU,  als  verftchtlioha  Vol' 
n^nnt,  bildeten  eina  bdaondere  Zttnft  SMh  Nmnaa  BlnriclitttOig.'' 
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cial  grade.  But  the  work  of  the  soldier  was  honorable. 
At  first,  only  the  patrician  and  his  sons,  the  grandees  of 
the  realm,|could  enjoy  the  honor  of  a  soldier's  life.  But 
times  had  changed.  The  slave  who  became  a  freedman 
had  organized  himself  into  the  union  of  resistance  against 
oppression  and  we  find  him  now  a  member  of  the  soldier's 
shoemaking  union,  by  far  the  happier  man  of  the  two,  pur- 
veying boots  and  shoes  to  the  comparatively  useless  ranks 
of  the  Homan  army  whose  trade,  like  that  of  the  brigands, 
was  to  rob  and  destroy,  not  to  produce.  Especially  must 
this  great  truth  have  gladdened  him,  since  by  reason  of 
his  organization  which  at  that  time  there  was  no  law  to 
forbid,  he  realized  easier  times.  There  were  then  no  or- 
ganized, competing  industries,  monopolizing  his  busi- 
ness. In  the  certitude  of  employment  and  its  remuner- 
ation, though  there  was  little  hope  of  affluance,  he  wa  s 
content**  This  was  certainly  the  Golden  era.  The  in- 
scriptions bear  witness  that  the  society  became  the  in- 
strument of  much  social  pleasure  and  probably  instruc- 
tion. Indeed,  this  could  not  have  been  otherwise  as  all 
the  testimony  of  experience  in  the  scale  of  social  pleas- 
ures and  means  of  advancement  were  similar  to  those  of 
exactly  similar  unions  of  our  own  times.  Working  peo- 
ple were  not  honored  by  any  of  the  noble  or  heroic  pro- 
fessions ;  such  as  the  pursuits  of  war,  which  were  not 
considered  ignoble,  or  of  writing  the  history  of  war.** 

n  The  whole  truth  is,  govemmexit  patronized,  employed  and  protected  the 
trade  iinions  for  more  than  500  years.  Granier  in  correctly  denying  that  either 
the  very  rich  or  the  indignant  individuals  upheld  the  unions,  says:  "  Bestait 
enfln  le  gouvernment.  C  6tait  U  le  yrai  client  des  jurandes,  et  les  travaux  en- 
trepris  par  lui  ftamait  le  seul  atelier  permanent  o^  lee  ouvriers  puasent  gagner. 
chaque  joor  leur  salaire."  Granier,  Histore  des  Classes  Ouvriirs,  p.  303.  Again^ 
idem,  pp.  30^-4,  Granier  says:  "  De  son  cotd,  le  gouvemement  avalt  besoin  de 
trouver  toujours  on  nombre  et  une  vari6t6  d'ouvriers  sufflsants  pour  ex6cuter 
ses  ouvrages;  et  quels  ouvrages  que  cenx  qu'a  fait  ex6cuter  le  gouvemement 
remain  I  Que  de  temples  et  quels  temples  I  Que  d'aqueducs,  et  quels  aque- 
ducs!  Que  de  ponts,  et  quels  ponts  I  Ici  les  nombreaux  ouvriers  de  Caton,  les 
cinq  cents  ouvriers  de  Grassus  n'auraient  pu  lien  faire;  11  fallait'des  corpora- 
tions, des  colleges  de  travaiUeurs;  et  c'est  parce  ou'ilsse  firent  perp6tuellement 
leurs  patrons  et  leurs  commanditaires,  que  le  senat  et  les  empereurs  s'immis- 
cerent  dans  leurs  statnts.  La  loi  des  Douze  Tables,  qui  ordonne  a  toute  corpor- 
ation de  se  conformer  aux  lois  gto^rales  de  I'Etat,  est  done  en  r6alit6  le  premier 
privilege  6tabli  en  faveur  des  classes  ouvrieres  deja  organis^es  r6gulidrement  a 
cette  epoqne."  According  to  this,  the  Boman  government  was  the  employer  of 
the  trade  unions  to  an  enormous  extent ;  and  this  explains  the  cause  of  the  ter- 
rible  conflicts  reaching  from  the  time  of  Viriathus  to  the  suppression  of  the 
unions.  B,  C,  58. 

33  So  proud  was  the  pens  ftmily  that  even  convicts,  condemned  to  the  Boman 
prisons  for  liie,  if  of  noble  extraction,  could  not  be  put  to  hard  labor  because  it 
H^ould  tarnish,  not  the  man,  but  the  family  or  gens  name.    This  could  not  be  sul- 
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Yery  few  pursaits  involying  labor  were  looked  upon  as 
litting  a  gentleman  in  ancient  days;  and  any  admixture 
however  indifferent  in  these  pursuits,  sullied  the  proud 
claims  to  aristocracy  and  famuy  prestige. 

The  trade  union  system  therefore,  which  assumed  the 
entire  care  and  responsiblity  of  all  labor  both  in  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  except  that  performed  by  the  slaves 
^sv^ho  always  lingered  upon  the  gens  estates,  was  an  econ- 
omy to  the  ruling  minority;  for  it  relieved  them  from 
the  real  perplexities  of  toil,  and  it  gratified  their  pride 
by  absolving  them  from  the  stigma  which  attached  to  all 
manipulations  of  producing  and  distributing  that,  with- 
out which  they  must  have  starved. 

We  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  consideration 
'of  the  great  trade  union  method  of  victualing  not  only 
this  noD -working  minority  and  the  army  but  the  entire 
population  of  Rome.  In  the  closely  allied  branch  of  this 
great  system — ^that  of  the  customs  collectoi^s — we  have 
already  approximately  shown  what  may  be  called  this  sys- 
tem in  ouiline ;  we  shall  soon  give  the  system  itself. 

The  use  of  wine  was  very  common  in  those  countries 
in  ancient  times  *and  was  an  important  article  of  food. 
There  were  two  communes  of  wine  dealers,  one  at  Rome 
and  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Maffeus  cites  an  in- 
scription, which  was  found  at  Verona.^  Its  date  is  that 
of  the  emperors,  as  it  has  the  name  of  Augustus,  and  it 

S>rtrays  a  genuine  union  of  the  wine  men  who  furnished 
ome  vnth  that  beverage.  These  organizations  were  in 
communication  with  the  productive  interior  of  Italy  and 
may  have  had  wagons  and  boats,  either  of  their  own,  or 
engaged  and  paid  by  them  to  bring  the  wine  to  their 
storehouses ;  if  wagons,  direct  to  the  city ;  and  if  ships 
or  boats,  to  the  port  of  Ostia  where  it  was  stored  and 
cured,  often  smoked  as  we  shall  describe,  and  at  the  pro- 
per time  distributed  to  consumers.  Not  only  the  wine 
produced  from  the  government  lands  and  accruing  to  the 
citizens  in  form  of  rent  payable  in  kind  as  noticed  in  the 
remarks  on  the  Vectigalarii  or  customs  collectors,  but 
also  all  the  remainder  that  the  farmers  did  not  need  for 

iied,  even  by  crime  until  %  later  period.    See  Bombardini»  De  Caroere  et  Antiquo 
Mgw  Usu,  oap.  Vm,  p.  763  of  Thesaurus  Qrteoii  et  Oronovii. 

S8  MafEeus,  Musetm  Veroneme^  lU,  2.    * '  Qnlnqueimalifl  corporuo)  Tinariomaa 
urbanormn  et  Ostensium. 
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tlieir  own  use  was  sent  to  market ;  and  of  coarse,  in  the 
Absence  of  competing  lines  of  transportation  fmch  as  now^ 
«xi9t,  the  wine  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  same  watermen 
who  took  the  rent.  The  most  of  it,  however,  went  overland 
by  wagons  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in  a  crude  state; 
for  there  existed  at  Bome  more  than  one  union  of /uma- 
tioresy  or  wine  curers  who  matured  their  wines  with  smoke. 
This  was  done  by  an  apparatus  in  shape  of  a  hogshead  con- 
taining wine,  through  which  smoke  was  forced  by  means 
of  tbrce  pipes.  At  Tarentum,  was  found  an  inscription 
which  plainly  mentions  the  coUegiem  fumatorum.  It  was 
sketched  by  Miinter,  and  incorporated  as  a  ri'gnlar  trade 
tinion  into  the  great  collection  of  Orelli."  The  wines  of  the 
ancients  were  rich  and  excellent.  The  task  of  the  unions 
was  to  finish  the  taste  and  color  so  that  they  constituted  the 
richest  and  healthiest  beverage  to  be  found.  To  this  day 
the  wines  of  Italy  are  counted  among  the  most  delicious ; 
but  it  is'  questionable  whether  they  are  as  well  cured  as  in 
ancient  times  or  whether  they  are  as  plenty. 

There  was  a  union  of  cultivators  and  dealers  in  table  or 
olive  oils,  collegium  oUariorum^  whose  business  in  part, 
waa  to  grind  and  prepare  the  oils  from  the  fruit  of  the  olive 
tree  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  southern  Europe.  The 
great  erUrepot  of  Bome,"  was  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
riverTiber  18  miles  from  Bome.  The  quantity  of  work 
carried  on  by  the  waterman  between  Ostia  and  Bome  must 
have  been  enormons  considering  the  slow,  toilsome  method 

M  OreU..  AnoLeOa  NonnvUa,  No.  6.044 ;  *'  D.  M.  Fedt,  CoUegium  Fnmatoram 
bone  mereBte/'  It  was  foand  atTarentum.  OreUl  adds :  "  Novum  mihl  accidit 
Oolleglnm  Ftimatoram." 

^  Fabretti,  Inscriptionum  Arliquarum  Ea^Ucdth,  731-750,  citing  the  incrlption, 
originally  found  atX>;rtiA,  but  now  in  Florence, 

36  OreU.,  Itucr,  Lot.  CoU.,  vol.  n,  238,  remarks:  **In  magno  Gollegiorum  et 
artium  memero,  notandum  in  primis,  deonrias,  non  corpora  vel  Collegia  const!* 
tuisse  Ostiae."  Li  proof  of  this  see  OreU.  Inscr.y  No.  4,109,  which  enumerates  IS 
trade  unions  in  one  tablet,  which  we  produce  for  the  curious  critic.  The  great 
epigraphist  reminds  us  in  a  note  that  these  are  not  mere  corporations  bat  trade 
unions,  (see  ante).  The  incription  runs  thus:  *»  Cneo  Sentio  Cn.  fll.  ter.  felici 
Dec.  edilicio  adl.  Decurionum  decreto  adlecto  Quaeetori  Aedili  ostlens  II,  Tir. 
Q.  juvenum. 

Hie  primus  omnium  quo  anno  deeimo  adlectus  est  et  gui  a  fiicto  eat  et  in  prox* 
imam  duo  vires  deeignat.  Est  quinaue  curatorum  navium  muriaariorum 
gratis  adlect.  inter  (ticjnoyicxilKt,  Marto  Hadriati(d.  Et  ad  quadrigam  fori  vin- 
ariorum.  Patrono  deonrisB  scribar.  praeconum  et— et  argentuiorum,  et  negotia> 
tornm.  vinariorum.  Ab  Urbe  item  mensomm,  flramentariorum  cereris.  Aug, 
item  coUegia  scaphariomm  et  lenunculariorum.  Trisect.  Lucolli  et  dendro- 
phorum  et  lege  Bogatornm.  A  faro  et  de  sacomar ;  et  Ubertomm  et  serromm 
pnblioorum.  Oleariomm  et  juveunm  cisianornm  et  veteranorum.  Aug.  item 
benificiariornm.  Aug.  et  piscatomm,  propolarioram  cnratori  lubns  Javenalis. 
Cnens  Sentios  LacuUus  Gamala.    Clodianus.    F.  Patri  indulgentissemo." 
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of  propelling  little  boats.  In  those  days  of  crude  iQetho4 
and  meagre  facility  the  functions  of  a  trade  anion  appear 
not  to  have  been  confined  to  this  simple  business.  It  ap* 
pears  from  the  inscriptions  and  other  data  that  the  manu* 
lacturers  of  an  article  were  often  the  distributers  of  it* 
Thus  in  the  ca^e  of  the  wine  smokers,  the  same  union  that 
bought  the  crude  grape  juice  which  arrived  tnrough  the  \s^ 
bors  of  the  unions  of  coasters,  lenunadarii,  plying  between 
the  Adriatic  or  Mediterranean  landings  and  the  chief  depots 
as  Ostia  and  Pisse  or  Tarentum,  or  that  which  arrived  on 
board  the  larger  ships  of  the  navicularii  from  greater  dis- 
tances, as  S^am  or  from  Gaul  via  Aries,  assumed  also  the 
duty  of  cunng  these  wines  and  of  putting  them  into  the 
hands  of  consumers.  This  explains  the  phenomenon  as  to 
there  being  comparatively  few  middlemen  or  petty  shop- 
keepers  among  the  Romans  although  there  were  many  even 
of  these."  It  also  leads  to  an  explanation  of  the  curious 
fact  that  merchants  were  considered  nearly  as  low  and  un- 
worthy the  respect  of  the  high-born  class  as  the  mechanics 
and  laborers.  In  those  early  days,  before  the  development 
of  the  vast  commerce  which  belongs  to  the  Christian  era, 
business  of  any  kind  whether  mechanical,  mercantile  or 
agricultural  was  held  under  ban  and  men  did  not  espouse 
it  except  as  a  necessity.  This  contempt,  an  inculcation  of 
the  aristocratic  religion,  lived  as  lonjg  as  that  religion  reigned; 
but  when  Christianitv  established  itself  upon  its  revolution- 
ary basis  of  exact  equalitv  of  all  men,  the  contempt  Jell  to 
the  ground ;  and  gradually  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  rose 
in  the  place  of  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  birth.  But  as  it 
was  not  inherent  in  manual  labor  to  produce  much  more 
than  the  individual  laborer  consumes,  and  perfectly  possible 
for  the  mercantile  system  to  amass — sometimes  enormously 
— the  mechanic  and  laborer  continue  to  be  poor  and  consid^ 
ered  with  contempt  while  the  speculators  on  their  products 
rise  to  the  loftiest  respectability.  But  all  this  is  because 
Christianity  is  only  in  its  theoretical  condition,  having  not 
yet,  on  account  of  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  revolu- 
tion  it  has  undertaken,  acquired  and  put  in  operation  the 
mechanical  instrumentalities  for  the  practical  realization  of 
its  scheme. 

So  also  the  oil  grinders  union  was  in  the  habit  of  buying 

«  See  OreJI.,  Nos.  4,139-4,300,  Artaet  Opificia, 
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ornde  oils  or  unpressed  olives  on  board  the  ships  and  boats 
at  Ostia,  coDveying  them  to  their  storehouses,  running  them 
through  their  presses  or  grinders,  purifying,  curing  and 
bottling  them  in  oUas,  even  placing  them  at  the  command 
of  the  tridinarch  himself.  To  do  this  required  a  large 
number  of  members  in  the  commune  or  xmion;  but  this  fur- 
nished steady  employ  m  which  each  member  felt  himself  a 
co-operator  or  co-owner  which  not  only  secured  him  or  her 
from  the  dangers  of  dismissal  but  must  also  have  been  a 
great  comfort ;  since  members  felt  the  dignity  of  their 
position,  lowly  of  course,  compared  with  the  rich  non-work- 
ers who  looked  upon  labor  with  disdain,  yet  independent 
in  comparison  with  the  dispropertied  and  maltreated  slaves. 

Bread  was  another  commodity  the  supply  of  which  became 
largely  the  task  of  the  trade  unions  from  very  early  times. 
The  ancient  method  of  baking  differed  little  from  that  of  the 
present  day.  The  ancient  bakers'  unions,  then,  were  in 
nearly  all  respects,  identical  with  the  bakers'  unions  in  New 
York  city  to-day.  We  have  abundance  of  testimony  re- 
garding the  unions  of  bakers.  A  corpiis  pastillariorum 
mentioned  by  Muratori,"  was  one  of  the  post-Christian  com- 
munes. The  pastillarii  were  manufacturers  of  dainty  loaves> 
biscuits,  cakes  and  bon-bons. 

Then  there  were  the  regular  bread  bakers, /)an/fc^^  or  pis- 
tores  who  also,  as  part  of  their  task,  ground  or  beat  grain 
into  flour  or  meal  with  a  pestle.'*  One  can  at  a  glance  con- 
ceive that  the  amount  of  this  work  was  enormous.  The 
method  of  making  bread  was  the  same  as  now ;  for  very  lit- 
tle has  ever  been  added  for  facilitating  its  rapid  manufac- 
ture ;  but  the  method  of  grinding  has  been  so  greatly  im- 
proved as  to  admit  of  scarcely  a  comparison.  It  required 
a  large  force  of  workmen  in  those  times  to  pound  up  and 
bake  the  three  different  kinds  of  bread  consumed  by  the 
whole  people  rich  and  poor,  of  Rome.**    But  these  men  dur- 

18  Of.  Hur.  Thetaw,  Vetemm  Imeriptionum,  627,  5.    Anno  post  Glir.  436. 

so  Cod.  Theod.^  lib.  XTV,  tit.  3.  The  bakers  were  among  tbe  unions  which  en- 
joyed the  Jns  coeundi  or  right  of  organization.  See  Codex  Theodotii,  de  EsKuaa- 
tionibut  Artifieum,  lib.  XIII,  tit.  IV,  leg.  2.  The  organized  bakers  and  boatmen 
were  among  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  in  Italy. 

80  We  haTe  shown  in  our  chapters  on  strikes  and  nprialngs  that  the  slave 
portion  of  the  proletu'les  were  fed  on  pease  and  nuts.  Bee  Oranier  HitUrire  det 
CUuM!  Ouwtiret,  pp.  96-97.  "  Dds  les  premiers  temps,  avons-nous  dit,  les  esclaves 
se  trouYdrent  s6par6s  des  hommes  libres  et  flrent  race  A  part;  ils  allereut  nonrrls 
at  yStus  d'nne  facon  propre  et  sp6ciale,  Les  Juifis  leur  per<;aient  Poreille,  les 
Gr'%cs  et  les  Bomams  les  marquaient  au  iJ:ont,  d'o\!l  lo  nom  de  Stichus  etait  lestA 
commun  et  general  parmi  les  esclaves.    Des  le  temp*  d'Homdre,  l«nr  regime  all- 
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log  a  eycle  of  700  years  were  oiganiied  and  diej  enjoyed  a 
trade  onion  in  all  probability  from  long  before  tiie  time  of 
Kmna.  Their  scope  was  wide,  their  members  large,  their 
basiness  steady,  their  work  guaranteed ;  and  they  nad  the 
balmy  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  were  safe. 

Another  great  and  very  important  organization  of  the  la- 
boring people  was  that  of  Uie  butchers.  A  considerable 
branch  of  this  bnsiness  was  performed  by  the  suarii  or  ^rk 
butchers.  It  is  stated  that  the  wealthy  repudiated  pork 
and  confined  their  diet  of  meat  to  fish,  venison  and  mutton. 
But  it. must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  were  organized 
anions  of  marii  or  pork  butchers,  and  we  have  evidence 
that  they  drove  a  heavy  business.  What  did  Rome  want  of 
l)ork  butchers  if  her  citizen  population  refused  to  use  pork 
and  her  slave  population  was  not  allowed  to  use  meat  of  any 
kind  ?  This  is  a  troublesome  question,  to  be  solved  only 
by  the  student  of  history  and  archseology,  from  a  standpoint 
of  social  science.  By  the  student  of  social  science  it  is 
seen,  that  there  existed  a  very  large  class  of  the  poor,  but 
manly,  better  fed,  self-sustaining,  hard  working  element  of 
the  pioietaries  who  were  freedmen  and  always  organized; 
and  as  we  are  assured  by  abundant  evidence  firom  their  own 
in!<criptions,  always  capable  of  living  well  This  is  the  dass 
which  consumed  the  products  of  the  miariL  The  animals 
were  raised  in  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  in  great 
numbers  and  probably  were  of  an  excellent  breed*  Ac- 
cording to  Granier  they  were  driven  or  conveyed  in  wagons 
to  Rome  alive.  The  work  of  the  pork  butchers  was  not 
confined  to  killing  and  dressing  them.  In  the  etymology 
of  the  word  "  confection "  we  nave  a  history  of  a  pari  of 
tlieir  business.  The  ancient  confectioner  was  a  slaughterer 
of  swine ;  but  in  addition  to  this  work  he  prepared  his  pork 
in  a  great  number  of  ways.  He  made  sausage  meats  of 
several  varieties,  corned  pork,  smoked  bacon  and  ham,  very 
much  as  we  do  now.  From  data  which  we  have  observed, 
there  seems  to  be  little  difference  between  the  ancient  and 

mentaire  6tait  r6gl6  et  ils  ne  muigeiieat  pM  de  pain  fiat  de  firoment."  So  Oulkl 
and  Koner,  Lift  oftU  Or«ek8  and  Mamans,  pp.  601-3.  after  deaoribiagth*  Bumptn- 
OU8  dishes  of  the  Romans  of  rank,  conclude  with  the  remark  on  the  poor,  that 
they  "ataU  periods  chiefly  fed  on  porridge  (ptds),  made  of  a  futnaceona  sub- 
stance (fntr,  odor),  which  sdnred  them  ss  bread,  besides  vegetables,  such  as  cab- 
bage (brauiea),  tumipe  and  raddishes.  leek  (ponm),  garlic  (alUuM)»  einlons  (c^pa) 
nnlse  (legumina),  cucumber  (eucumis),  pumpkins,  melons,  etc."  They  had  no 
except  on  occasiona  such  as  the  entertainments  of  the  iheatoi  and  the  «»- 
•m. 
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the  modern  methodfl  of  preservidg  and  usinff  the  flesh  of  the 
swine.  But  tbere  is  one  observation  which  cannot  well  be 
avoided  here. 

Pork,  according  to  the  ancient  reli^ons,  both  of  the  Indo- 
Bnropeans  and  Jews,  was  always  repudiated.  It  was  strictly 
a  proletarian  aliment.  The  reason  why  it  became  popular 
on  the  table  of  the  Christians  and  lost  its  ancient  stigma  is, 
that  the  early  Christians  were  themselves  proletaries  and 
did  not  belong  to  the  nobles  who  fed  on  fish,  fat  venison 
and  mutton.  Christianity  in  boldly  proclaiming  the  revo- 
lution on  a  basis  of  equality  of  all  men,  was  not  ashamed  to 
live  up  to  its  professions.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  its 
membership  were  poor.  The  poor  freedmen  were  glad  to 
get  pork  to  eat.  The  Saviour  himself  was  one  of  them, 
without  an  atoni  of  aristocracy  in  his  veins  and  consequently 
unhampered  by  old  religious  prejudices,  restrictions  or 
usages.  This  new  sect,  poor  and  persecuted,  struggling 
for  the  existence  of  its  tenets  and  its  members,  began  life 
at  Home  in  earnest,  although  bom  in  Jiidea.  Its  first  mem- 
bers were  the  poor  work  people — freedmen  and  slaves — all 
of  whom  were  not  above  a  plate  of  ham  and  eggs ;  and  to 
say  the  least,  the  new  sect  exhibited  much  sound  sense  in 
calmly  adopting  the  usages  of  the  diet  and  clothing  of  the 
commons. 

Its  tenets  expressed  and  inculcated  the  new  idea  that  by 
birth  one  was  as  good  as  another;  and  it  also  logically  and 
by  implication  defended  the  dignity  of  pork  and  sausage  as 
it  did  the  makeis  of  pork  and  sausage  and  every  other  food 
available  which  was  found  palatable  and  nutritious. 

We  do  not  find  mention  either  in  the  inscriptions  or  else- 
where of  butchers  located  at  Ostia,  the  port  of  Rome.  This, 
however,  is  accounted  for  by  the  supply  of  hogs,  sheep  and 
cattle  being  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  emporium. 
There  is  an  abundant  mention  of  the  »ecwani,  or  cattle 
breeders  and  their  greges  or  herds.  They  took  the  gov- 
ernment pasture  lands  on  shares,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  paid  to  the  tax  collectors  the  share  agreed  upon. 
What  remained  over  this  amount,  which  was  paid  in  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  more  frequently  than  in  money,  was  their 
own ;  and  they  sold  it  to  the  butchers  at  the  market. 

When  the  rich  gentry  made  their  encroachment  upon  the 
public  land  and  drove  these  pecuarii  from  the  pastures,  thus 
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osorped,  as  we  have  already  shown,"^  the  slaves  were  forced 
to  do  this  work ;  and  in  many  parts  of  Italy  this  ancient 
system  was  at  an  end.  Yery  little  mention  is  made  of  true 
Uiide  anions  of  batchers  in  the  inscriptions  thos  far  discov- 
ered except  those  of  the  stuirii  or  pork  batchers.  Granier 
snggests  that  these  condactedthe  whole  batcher  basiness  of 
Rome; "  bat  this  is  a  matter  which  we  leave  in  abeyance^ 
in  the  absence  of  more  exact  data. 

There  were  anions  of  workmen  whose  task  was  to  fodder 
cattle  and  other  animals  of  the  stock  farms.  One  of  these  a 
collegium  pabidariorum  is  given  as  by  Donati.**  They  were 
allied  to  the  haymakers ;  for  hay  is  one  kind  of  paAulum  or 
fodder.  It  is  an  inscription  of  a  genaine  labor  anion,  and 
is  corioas,  showing  how  systematic  they  mast  have  been  ia 
getting  down  to  nice  distinctions,  something  like  the  division 
of  labor  of  the  present  day. 

We  have,  however,  an  instance  which  comes  near  making 
np  the  missing  link  connecting  the  cattle  breeders  with  the 
anionfl^  in  shape  of  a  genaine  collegium  faenariorum^**  or 
anion  of  mowers  who  prepared  the  hay  for  the  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  inscriptions,  of  which  there  are  several,  are  the 
resalt  of  the  labors  of  Grater,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
reliable  archaeologists,  who  is  constantly  quoted  and  con- 
salted  by  both  Mommsen  and  Orelli.  Bat  the  discovery  of 
a  anion  of  mowers  which  once  existed  at  a  fashionable 
watering  place  like  the  Pateoli,  where  this  was  found,  does 
not  safficiently  attest.  Orelli  sapplies  the  gap  with  several 
other  anions  of  hay-makers.** 

n  See  ohftpters  on  Spaartaeus,  Smm$,  AOienion  and  ArittoniUui. 
»  See  HUioire  de$  CUuseM  OuvrHret,  chH>.  xil. 
»  Don.  CI.  9,  n.  3  and  20. 

34  Omter,  ItucripUonet  AniiqwB  TUiut  Orbis  ifomonortim,  175,  9. 
36  Orell.,  Irucriptumum  Lalinarum  Co  ectio,  Nos.  46,  4,187  which  is  Or  ter'a. 
tviid  No.  4,194  which  is  Grater's  inscription  364. 
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TRADE  UNIONS. 

THE  GREAT  TRADES  VICTUALING  SYSTEM. 

Bow  Rons  Was  Fed — Unions  of  Fishermen — Discoverj  of  « 
Strange  Inscription  at  Pompeii,  Proving  the  Political  Power 
and  Organization  of  the  Workmgmen  and  Women's  Unions 
— Fern  Je  Suffrage  in  Italy— The  Fish  Salters^-Wine  Smok- 
ers— Union  of  Spicemen — The  Game-Hunters*  Organizations 
— Unions  of  Amphitheatre-Sweepers-^Unions  of  Wagoners, 
Oz-Drivers.  Muleteers,  Cooks,  Weighers,  Tasters  and  Milkmen 
— The  Cooking  Utensil-Makers — Unions  of  Stewards — Old 
Familiar  Latin  Names,  with  Familiar  English  Meanings  Re- 
produced— Gains  aud  the  Twelve  Tables— Numerous  Notes 
with  References  to  Arcbseological  Collections  and  to  Histories 
Giving  Pages  and  mtfny  Necessary  Renderings,  of  the  Ob- 
scure Curiosities  Described. 

Unions  of  fisherman,  piscatores,^  existed  in  numbers  at 
Rome,  Ostia,  Pisae  and  other  points  on  the  sea  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Italian  streams.  Considering  the  fact  that 
fish  were  in  high  regard  with  the  wealthy  people,  the  fish- 
ing business  was  extensive.  An  account  of  a  union  of  the 
piacicapii,  published  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbiicher,*  causes 
Orelli  to  remark  that  before  elections  for  the  aediles  and 
duumyirs  in  the  municipal  cities,  the  unions  furnished 

1  Orell.,  Skhola  ArMieum  et  Opificwn,  No.  4,115.  The  inscription  of  this  pair 
of  trade  anions— the  nshermen  and  divers — reads:  "Ti.  Glaudio  Esgtiil  Severo 
decuriali  lictori,  patrono  corporis  piscatomm  et  urinator.  QQ.  III.  eiusdem 
eorporis  ob  merita  eius  qiiod  hie  primus  statuas  duas.  unam  Antonini  Aug.  dom- 
!hi  N.  aliam  lul  Augustae  dominae  nostrl  S.  P.  P.  una  cum  Claudio  Pontiano  Alio 
•«o  eq.  Bom.  et  hoc  amplius  eidem  corpori  donaverit  HS.  X.  Milia  N.  ut  ex  usu- 
ris  eorum  qnodannis  natali  suo  xvi.  kal,  Febr.  sportulae  viritim  dividantur  prae- 
l^rtim  cum  navigatlo  scaphamm  diligentia  eius  adquisita  et  confirmata  sit.  ex 
decreto  ordinis  corporis  piscatorum  et  .urinatorum  totius  alv  Tiber  quibus  ex  SC. 
ooire  Ucet  S.  P.  P.— Romae.  Grut.  391, 1. 
"      a  XX.  p.  12-16,  des  Weiner  JcUirbu<As, 
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members  to  be  voted  for  as  candidates  to  the  municipal 
offioea;  and  what  la  more  straitge,  women,  if  it  happened 
that  there  were  any  thoaght  proper  for  the  places.  The 
inacription  which  records  this  fact  was  found  among  the 
rains  of  Pompeii. 

The  discovery  of  this  ancient  city  has  been  of  incalcu- 
lable value  to  the  studentn  of  sociology,  in  affording  mod- 
em science  an  opportunity  to  oompure  ancient  with  mod- 
em life  placed  in  juxtepoeition.  It  brings  to  our  vision 
in  realistic  form,  such  as  no  human  being  can  for  an  in- 
stant doubt,  the  social  and  political  life  and  habits  of  a 
great  people  concerning  which  the  surface  historiogra- 
phere  nave  been  profoundly,  painfully  silent !  Who  oan 
doubt  the  veracity  of  words  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of  mar- 
ble, scrawled  upon  a  wall  and  having  been,  perhaps,,  al- 
ready a  hundred  years  or  more  in  use,  and  at  last,  m  the 
awful  eruption  of  Veauvius,  at  whose  foot  it  stood,  over- 
whelmed, buried  apd  lost  to  view  under  a  thick  stratupi  of 
lava  for  one  thousand  seven  hundred  years;  then  all  ok 
once  dug  out,  delivered  and  held  np  to  the  gaze  of  men 
now  living,  fresh  as  though  jnet  iroia  the  ohisel  of  the 
artffi^  tignorum  who  graved  it  for  his  brother  unionistt 
Yet  there  it  stands,  its  own  monument  for  our  blazing  en- 
lighteDment  to  decipher.  In  modern  political  Eugli^  it 
reads  hke  some  very  cranky  caucus  slate  of  a  New  Tork 
ward  Tammany  club:  Freely  translated  the  inscription 
reads  as  follows: 

(a)  "  Phoebus,  together  with  his  buyers,  asks  the  peo- 
ple to  vote  for  Holcon,  who  was  formerly  president  of  the 
union  and  for  C.  G-  Rofus — two  men  nominated  by  as. 
(Meaning  two  of  out  men.) 
!i.\  "Licinius  Roman  nominat«sand  calls  for  theballots 

istituents  in  favor  of  Julius  Polybiusfor  superinten- 

af  public  works." 
"  The  members  of  the  fishermen's  imion  (nominate) 

choice  of  Popidius  Ruf us,  for  member  of  the  board 

bUo  woriis." 
"  The  international  gold  workers  assocdatioB  of  the 

f  Pompeii  demand  for  member  of  the  board  ci  pab- 

I,  Cuspis  Pansa." 

"  Soma,  with  her  boys,  ask  that  you  work  with  a  will 

I  election  and  secure  sucoese,  for  the  office  of  magis- 
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trate,  to  Julius  Simple.  He  is  a  man  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word;  a  faithful  servant  of  the  people  of  Pompeii; 
a  good  man;  worthy  of  assuming  public  affairs." 

(/)  "  Vema,  the  home-born,  with  her  pupils  in  all  rights 
and  good  faith,  put  Miss  or  Mrs.  Capella '  to  the  front  for 
a  seat  in  the  board  of  magistrates." 

{g)  "  It  is  worthy  of  you  that  you  work  for  P.  Popid  for 
member  of  the  board  of  public  works,  with  might  and 
will," 

(A)  ''  Fortune  (probably  a  female  member)  desires  the 
election  of  Marcellua" 

This  is  all  very  simple  and  homely.  But  it  must  be  dear 
to  eyery  one  that  suqh  talk  was  conned  to  those  who 
were  federated  together  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
one  another;  not  that  we  would  arbitrarily  oonstrue  the 
vernacular  of  a  Koman  municipal  town,  but  there  is  a  pe- 
euliarly  quaint  air  of  familiarity  whieh  savors  so  remark- 
ably of  what  is  tddng  place  in  the  unions  of  our  own 
cities  and  towns  that  it  seems  like  a  mirroring  of  the  an- 
cient upoiu  modem  brotherhoods.^ 

This  remarkisbble  find  goes  far  toward  clearing  up.points 
which  otherwise  might  leave  doubts  upon  our  statements. 

Orelli  himself  expresses  surprise,  especially  upon  the 
phases  of  woman's  su&age.^  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  actuating  power  ajt  the  bottom  of  general  elections,  it 
is  certainly  proved  by  this  inscription  that  in  the  labor 
unions,  women  had  not  only  accorded  right  but  also  a 
practical  hand  in  securing  the  choice  of  their  unions 
toward  building  up  a  democracy  among  the  ancients. 

« 

s  We  read  this  feminime  beeause  the  ooutext  showe  it  to  be  so.    Duiunvir  has 
no  feminine  termination  and  they  could  not  alter  the  word  as  a  political  term. 
4  The  Latin  of  the  inscription  is  as  follows: 

(a)  '*  M.  Holoonium  priacum,  C.  Gaium  Buf am  Q.  V iros,  Phoebus  oam  emptori* 
bns  snis  rogat/'  (t.  e.  eis  sui&agium  fert). 

(b)  ^'  Inlinm  Polybium  eedilem,  Lioinias  Romans  rogat  et  facit." 

(c)  '  <  Fopidinm  Bnfam,  iSdilem  Piscicapi  faciunt " 

(d)  0.  Ouspinm  Pansam  aecilem,  Anriflces  universi  rogant." 

(e)  Juninm  Bimpllcem  asdilem,  Virum  amplissimnm,  servatorem  Populi  Pom- 
peiani,  vinim  bonum,  dignum  repnblica,  omnl  voluntate  faciatis,  Sema  cum 
pueris  rogat." 

(f)  "  Gapellam  dnumvirum  juridicundo  omnl  veloptimavoluntatefaoitVema 
oum  discentibus.'' 

(g)  "P.  Popidium  Secundum  JEdilum  Omni  Voluntate  Faoere  dignus  eat. 
^A;  "MarcellumFortunataCapit." 

s  Orell.,  IrucripHonum  LcUinorum  OoUectiOt  No.  3,700.  '*  Ante  comitia  duum-- 
viralia  et  edilicia  in  Munlcipiis  Collegia^  municipes,  et,  quod  maxime  mirum. 
ftominas  quoque,  nt  iis,  quibus  favebant,  apud  alios  suffragarentur,  hujuscemoii 
tabellaa  publico  proposuisse,  ex  Pompejiorum  parietinis  nuper  compertum  est.'* 
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In  this  inscription  we  have  not  only  a  full  verification  of 
onr  conjecture  that  the  trade  unions  were  well  organized 
about  the  time  of  the  labors  of  Christ  but  that  they  were 
federated  with  similar  communes  all  over  the  known 
world,  in  universo  and  also  that  they  achieved  so  great  a 
progress  as  to  have  actually  been  voting  their  own  mem- 
bers into  municipal  offices  at  or  probably  long  before  the 
earthquake  in  A.  D.  79.  This  does  not,  however,  by  any 
means  show  that  they  were  in  the  majority.  We  have 
never  claimed  this.  Far  from  it.  The  number  of  slaves 
was  always  far  in  excess  of  the  freedmen ;  and  then,  there 
always  were  great  numbers  of  freedmen  who  would  not 
organize  and  who  were  two  indolent  to  work  either  for 
themselves  or  for  masters.* 

In  addition  to  the  fish  catchers  there  were  numerous 
craftsmen  who  made  it  their  business  to  dress,  season  and 
put  up  the  fish  in  barrels,  casks  and  packi^es.  These 
were  me  ancient  iolariiy  of  the  Romans.  It  seems  to  be 
an  established  term.  ScUarius  applies  in  the  inscriptions 
to  the  fish  salters;  although  it  may  apply  to  the  salting  of 
any  flesh  for  food.  Used  much  in  early  England  it  differ- 
entiated into  the  word  **  salary."  The  saiarii  curatorea 
should  be  rendered  fish  curers,*  instead  of  superintendents 
of  the  business  of  fish  salting  as  Orelli  imagines,  in  at  least 
one  case.*  We  have,  in  the  inscriptions  found  in  different 
places,  evidence  enough  to  settle  the  question  about  their 
being  organised  into  unions.  Sometimes  they  are  called 
corpores,  bodies ;  sometimes  collegia,^'*  unions.  They  were 
all  engaged  in  the  vast  work  of  victualing  the  people. 

There  were  societies  of  fruit-purveyors  of  several  differ- 
ent sorts.  We  have  already  spoken  of  a  queer  inscription 
at  Rome,  noted  by  Odeno,"  showing  that  one  Julius  Kpo- 
phra,  orce  a  cabinet  maker,  changed  this  business  to  that 
of  apple-man  and  with  his  wife  Helen  made  a  living  near 
the  Roman  Circus.      They  seem  to  have  kept  an  apple 

•  Dr.  Blicher  Aufstdnde  der  Un/reien  ArbHter. 

I  Maiini,  Attt,  2,  p.  294.  Corpus  salariorum.  Orell.,  Imcriptionet  Latinartim 
CoU.,  No.  1092. 

8  This  is  the  origin  of  the  modem  word  *'  salary."  In  England,  at  other  fish* 
eries  and  salt  works,  workmen  were  paid  in  cakes  of  salt  by  the  Bomans.  See 
Pliny,  Nat,  HUU,  XXXI.  7.  and  XLI.  fin;  Dion  Cassius,  lex.  vili.  22,  and  lil,  28. 
Digest,  2  lex.  15,  tit.  8. 

»  Orell.,  Imcr.  No.  3,464,  note,  also  No.  1,092. 

10  Supplement  to  Orelli's  Collectio,  by  Q.  Henzto.  Vol.  m,  p.  170  of  index,  un- 
caption :  * '  Varia  colleglorum  nomina.    The  several  synonyms  are  herd  explained. 

II  Oderic,  Initcriptiones,  p.  74. 
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stand.  So  triyial  a  ciroamstance  would  scarcely  haye  been 
worth  the  labor  of  graving  upon  a  tablet  of  stone  to  be 
wondered  at  by  their  fellow  men  20  centuries  afterwards. 
The  more  probable  solution  is  that  he  belonged  to  the 
cabinet  makers'  union,  and  from  infirmity  or  other  disa- 
bility was  pensioned  off  and  allowed  to  pick  up  an  ooca- 
fdonal  dwkarivs  by  selling  apples  in  the  open  air.  In  that 
case  the  union  would  natunuly  put  his  case  on  record. 

The  vinarii,^  or  Tine  dressers,  and  the  vinitores  often 
brought  wagon  loads  of  grapes  to  the  city.  We  are  not 
informed  as  to  the  exact  manner  of  supplying  the  people 
with  these  ^frapes.  They  were  fruit  of  a  season  and  were 
probably  disposed  of  somewhat  as  at  present  in  any  ItaUan 
city.  Many  of  the  houses  of  the  rich  had  slaves  of  their 
own  who  went  to  the  open  market  places  and  procured 
these  fruits  in  their  season.  The  fruit  of  the  olive  tree 
was  sometimes  used  in  the  family. 

Borne  had  its  merccUorea,  wholesale  and  retail,  who  al« 
ways  kept  a  supply  of  every  kind  of  fruit  in  season.  There 
was  a  skong  union  of  the  wine  dealers  vmi  eusceptarei 
legalized  in  the  code  of  Theodosius;^'  and  they  are  evi- 
dentij  the  same  as  the  vinarii  quoted  above. 

We  may  class  the  spice  dealers'  unions  also  among  the 
'purveyors of  fruit;  as  these  people  had  a  strong  organiza- 
&on  caUed  the  collegium  aromatoriorum.^*  An  inscription 
proving  this,  has  been  discovered  at  Bome  and  cited  by 
Muratori. 

The  lords  of  the  land  were  often  too  dainty  to  eat  the 
common  products  we  have  enumerated  and  were  foud  of 
indulging  in  what  they  considered  the  nobler  fruits  of  the 
chase,  venatio.  Some  15  inscriptions  have  been  discov- 
ered portraying  different  phases  of  this  sport  and  its  pro- 
ducts. At  least  one  genuine  union  of  hunters  has  been 
found ;  the  collegium  venatorura  brought  out  by  Muratori, 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fortified  town  of  Corfinium  of 
the  Peligni  and  not  far  from  Sulmo.  Doubtless  there  was 
game  in  abundance  at  the  time  those  hunters  were  there. 

It  would  certainly  be  interesting  to  know  more  than  an 
inscription  on  a  slab  of  stone  can  teU,  in  regard  to  the 

u  OreU.,  Imer.  Nos.  3.921,  4  302,  6,430. 

M  Cod.  TheodoHi,  lib.  XVI.,  tit.  IV,  leg.  4. 

^*  Muratori,  Thaaurtis  Veterum  IfiscrtpUoMun,  Sli ,  4 
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exact  object  of  tbese  hunters,  away  in  tbe  wiMs  of  the  Ap- 
penines;  especially  as  they  might  have  been  runaway 
slayes  who,  under  the  protecting  shield  of  some  law  regu- 
lating hunting  fraternities,  carried  on  business  here.^ 
Another  in8oripti<«  cited  by  Orelli"  under  his  "'  critical 
observations  of  Hagenbuch,  portrays  a  commune  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  persons^  some  of  whose  names  are 
given,  hunting,  apparently  for  other  than  live  game;  pex^ 
haps  for  the  ores  of  copper.  It  is  credited  to  Cardinali 
and  was  found  at  Yeliti^s.  A  still  more  singular  one  is 
that  cited  by  Gruter  and  found  at  Kaplea  OrdU  places- 
it  in  his  Iie$  Scenica — ^scenes  in  natore.  Were  it  not  too 
long  we*  would  give  its  rendering*  9^  it  speaks  of  wM 
animals  and  scenes^  Singularly  enough  its  words  vench 
Hone  fMSBerum,  sparrow  hunting,  is  insisted  on  by  the  great 
master  "  as  meaning  strv^ionymy  oi  o^brk^m*  We  knofff 
that  the  venator  passerum  sometimes  applies  to  turbot  ^^ 
ing ;  and  we  are  ineUned  to  think>  notwithftsoctog  the 
great  re^>ect  we  entertain  tor  tbiis  expoundev  of  aM^revif 
ations  andhieroglythsin  his  pra€fti(H)si»  archadoliogy^  ijioA 
he  may  be  mist&en. 

Another  f  aniily  or  umcxa  of  hunters;  ccUe§iwm  vmcUorum 
is  given  by  Grater,"  as  coming  fi?om  MoiuieIi<ie  which  is 
quoted  by  this  author  not  as  a  business  union  but  m  % 
family  because  the  words  fcfmUia  venal&ria  o^osjat  uponi 
the  stone.  OreUi^  however  calls  it  a  coll^giim  in  hlH  inr 
dex  to  Artea  et  Opifida, 

A  beautiful  s^cimen  of  a  genuine  hunting  dub^  coUeg- 
turn  venatorum,wua  picked  up  at  Beaufoirt  ki^Wrmce^ 
which  verifies  our  suspicion,  tibat  some  of  the  honters' 
unions  were  escaped  slaves  who^  without  losing  their  QX^ 
ganization  or  parting  company,  fled  to  i^  far  dists^  for- 
ests and  there  established  theaioselves in  the  new  art  of  hunt- 
ing, thus  maintaining  theiy  existence  in  the  wilfdemess. 
This  is  one  theory.  We  sball  presently  speak  of  another* 
The  inscription  reads  rather  strange]^«^*  There  was  a 
union  of  hunters  who  used  to  &ght  wild  beasts  in  tj^e  amr^ 
phitheatre,  or  the  arena,  but  who  broke  away  through 

ift  Mur„  Thetaui . ,  631»  2. 
MOrell.,  No.  4.896. 

17  Gruter,  Ins«r.  ToHus  Orbis  Stm.,  4S4.  6. 

18  Grater,  Jnscr.  Tot.  Orb.  331,  11. 

»  M6mnre»  BrimtUi  ci  I' Acad.,  d.  b,  livre  H.  p.  399. 
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conspiracy.  It  is  well-known  that  gladiatora  most  of  whom 
were  slaves  were  compelled  to  fight  and  kill  each  other  or 
fight  and  be  killed  by  wild  beasts  on  the  sands  of  the  am- 
phitheatre, enacting  scenes  of  the  most  terrible  and  bloody 
character  known  either  to  the  past  or  present  history  of 
the  himian  race.  They  often  had  a  horror  and  sometimes 
were  repelled  by  their  own  conscientious  scruples,  against 
these  ghastly  scenes  enacted  in  presence  of  thovisands  of 
spectators  shouting,  gloating  and  betting  on  their  bloody 
exercise  of  muscle  and  wit.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
imion  of  them  who,  apparently  in  good  faith,  had  formed 
a  conspiracy  to  escape  and  remain  together  in  the  frater^ 
liial  bond*  At  any  rate  this  is  the  opinion  of  Orelh-Hei>^ 
^en.^**  This  second  theory,  then,  although  somewhat  in 
contradiction  to  the  readiDg  of  the  isscriptioB  qiv>ted» 
suggests  that  the  ''  ooUegium  venatorum  qui  rmnisterio  cure" 
narto  fimgvffU/*  was  no  other  thm  a  union  of  aeryants  of 
the  ring,  a  part  of  whose  duties^  ijx  f^ddition  to  what  ^e 
have  mentioned,  was  to  iKidertake  long  journeys  officially 
in  quejat  of  tb^  w^d  beasts  th^t  were  used  in  the  amphi* 
the^txes,  during  the  emperow  These  fierce  beaste  are 
Iq^Qwn  to  have  been  eo^ght,  and  highly  prized  by  tbe 
spect^'tors  who  delighted  to  witnese  a  gladiator  fighting 
an  enraged  lion,  tiger,  ^opard,  wolf  or  bear.  Beaufort  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  mouQtau;ua  of  Savoy  where  to  this  day, 
bears  of  a  large  size  give  the^  farmers  and  herdsmen 
trouble.  Wolves  also  s^  linger  among  the  great  forests 
of  the  inaccessible  mountain  ^opes ;  am  although  we  are 
not  aware  of  panthers  or  tigers  or  any  of  the  largest  feUne 
animals  being  found  in  modem  Italy  or  France,  yet  they 
might  have  existed  there  in  ancient  times.  But  there 
was,  game  enough  to  have  attracted  the  hunters  for  the 
^eat  games  of  Eome. 

The  archsBologists  have  found  as  many  as  five  inscrip- 
tions of  these  muons  of  the  arena.  On  one  of  thorn  is 
written  **  arenae  gladiatorium  pwgandae."^^A  union  of 
gladiators  who  clean  the  amphitheatre — giving  incontest^ 
able  evidence  of  a  union  of  amphitheatre  cleaners.*^  The 
unionists  were  not  slaves.     Slaves  had  no  privileges. 

90  '*  CoUegiiim  Venatoram  neensium,  qui  ministerip  arenario  fongent.  Ded. 
Ex.  decreto  Solnto  voto." 

n  Orell.,  Collegia  CorpaM  Sodalicia,  No.  7,209.  Itucr,  Lot,  CoU.,  Vol  HI,  p. 
466.     qf.  Mimotra  PritmU  a  V  Academic,  Vol.  %  p.  399,  1864. 
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They  were  freedmen,  and  those  we  mention  were  ohar- 
tered  and  existed  according  to  law. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  special  object  of  the 
hunters,  their  general  object  was,  of  course,  to  supply  the 
table  of  those  who  could  pay,  with  the  delicacies  of  the 
chase.  The  unions  had  wagon  transports  to  the  stations 
in  the.  forests,  communicating  with  the  cities.  The  diffi- 
culty of  taking  game  must  have  been  very  great,  consider^ 
ing  that  gunpowder  was  not  in  use.  Bows  and  arrows 
were  used  and  for  the  manufacture  of  such  implements 
they  had  unions  of  workingmen  making  devices  for  trap- 
ping, for  archery  and  harpooning.  There  being  a  great 
demand  for  them,  not  only  for  hunting  purposes  but  for 
war,  these  weapons  were  of  the  best  quality;  and  archery 
won  a  high  station  in  ancient  times  as  an  accomplishment. 

In  the  great  system  of  victualing  the  people  of  ancient 
Home  and  its  iJmost  innumerable  provinc^  towns  and 
<dties,  some  of  which  were  fully  as  aristooratioal  and  fas- 
tidious as  the  Bomans  themselves,  the  teamsters'  numer- 
ous associations  played  a  no  inconsiderable  r61e.  We  find 
numerous  evidences  in  the  inscriptions,  that  they  were  at 
one  time  organized.  There  were  the  ox  drivers  jumenta- 
riiy^  who  worked  at  the  port  of  Borne  conveying  grain,  oil« 
wine  and  other  commodities  to  the  storehouses  of  the 
weighers'  and  measurers*  association,  m&iiaorea  portuenses.^ 

These  and  the  unions  of  muleteers,  coll.  mvMonum  et  asi- 
nariorum  "  that  existed  everywhere  in  Rome  and  out  of 
it,  did  most  of  the  work  of  conveying  provisions  from  pro- 
ducers to  consumers.  Perhaps,  in  making  this  remark  we 
are  exaggerating  somewhat  on  the  amount  of  work  ex- 
pected of  them.  Their  system  was  such  that  they  could 
have  performed  it  all;  but  there  seems  never  to  have  been 
a  time  when  the  trade  unions  obtained  a  complete  control 
of  this  work.  The  large  class  of  capitalists"  were  in  con- 
stant competition  with  orgamzed  labor  and  always  had  a 
large  force  of  mules  or  oxen  at  work.    Nor  must  it  be 

tt  One  was  fbtmcl  or  observed  by  Onnratori,  Tketatar,  Iruer.  611, 3.  The  second 
by  Connegietar,  Nom,  Rat.  p.  219.  A  third  by  Cardinali,  Iscru.  VeUt,  p.  44,  found 
at  Veletri.  A  fourth,  that  at  Beaufort  and  a  fifth, prob.  at  Pisa  by  Maiini,  tttt. 
Qiom.  di  Pin,  p.  25. 

»  Orell.,  Inter,  Lot.  CMUctio,  No.  4,093.    Momm.  De  Coll.  et  Sodal.  Bom.  p.  97, 

S4  Qran.  de  Gassagn.,  HUt.  da  Clasta  Ouvrih^.  p.  510,  Grat,  462,  2.  Qrell.. 
OuU.  Publica  et  Privata,  No.  7,194. 

a^'Idem  Na  7,20€L  coll.  mulionxun  et  aalnaiiantm. 
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understood  that  anything  like  all  the  work  of  any  kind^ 
was  a  great  length  of  time,  ever  performed  by  the  unions 
alone.  The  competition  between  the  unions  and  the  spec- 
ulators must  have  raged  with  activity  for  at  least  200 
years,  and  finally  the  hatred  of  the  speculating  oligarchy- 
went  into  legislation. 

After  endless  turmoils,  among  which  the  unions,  cham- 
pioned by  Clodius,  not  only  restored  their  old  rights  of 
organizations  but  gained  many  more,  the  struggle  culmi- 
nated in  Ceesar  suppressing  nearly  aU  of  them.  But  the 
unionists  were  strong  and  influential  and  in  course  of  time, 
after  the  death  of  Cicero,  Caesar  and  other  enemies,  they 
reassumed  most  of  their  fallen  power.  Nothing  was  able 
to  grind  them  out  entirely. 

History  gives  us  little  in  regard  to  the  methods  by 
which  the  armies  of  the  ever  victorious  Bomans  were  sup- 
plied with  provisions.  If  there  is  any  mention  by  histor- 
ians of  a  union  or  association  of  sutlers  who  made  it  their 
business  to  supply  th«  armies  stationed  upon  Roman  ter- 
ritory, we  have  failed  to  find  it.  There  are  inscriptions, 
however,  which  are  beginning  to  reveal  a  subject  pregnant 
of  importance  in  solving  misty  queries  regarding  the  phe- 
nomenal successes  of  Roman  arms.  We  have  already 
shown  that  from  the  end  of  Numa's  reign  the  Roman  arm- 
ies were  supplied  with  arms  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
unions  of  armorers. 

It  is  here  relevant  to  prove,  if  possible,  that  they  were 
also  supplied  by  them  with  provisions.  For  at  least  500 
years  the  armies  used  union  made  wagons,  union  made 
swords,  union  made  javeHns,  bows  and  arrows,  helmets 
and  shields,  wore  union  made  shoes,  trowsers,  hats  and 
coats,  and  tore  down  the  walls  and  battlements  of  their 
enemies  with  union  made  catapults  and  battering  rams. 
Did  they  not  eat  union  made  bread,  union  cured  meat  and 
drink  the  delicious  wines  and  beverages  prepared  by  the 
organized  victualers?  True,  when  far  away  in  their  for- 
eign conquests  the  Roman  soldiers  depended  much  upon 
the  pillage  and  plunder  of  their  unfortunate  victims ;  but 
at  home,  when  the  armies  were  at  quarters  this  question 
sharply  applies.  The  student  of  sociology  is  particularly 
interested  ui  this  subject,  because  this  matter  of  union 
labor  in  supplying  the  legions  goes  far  in  settling  the  long 
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mooted  problem  hanging  over  the  decline  and  6J1  of 

Rome. 

Bome  prospered  in  peace  and  in  arms,  tmtil  the  glut  of 
conquest  changed  her  statesmen  from  the  wise  tolerance 
of  Numa  and  Servius  Tullios  to  the  rapacious  slave-hold- 
ing policy  which  sought  to  destroy  the  unions  that  made 
possible  her  unparalleled  success.  But  when  gorged  with 
enormous  wealth,  she  lost  her  manhood  and  swine-like  fell 
upon  and  devoured  her  own  nurslings  and  friends.  The 
6in  struck  back  upon  herself  like  the  fangs  of  the  tortured 
crotalus  and  poisoned  her  own  blood  with  a  reacting 
plague  of  ingratitude  and  pollution. 

The  stones  have  already  revealed  to  us  that  there  existed 
unions  of  viotualers  who  made  a  business  of  supplying  the 
armies.  They  were  called  collegia  custrensiariorum^^  sut- 
lers. We  are  not  informed  of  tiie  exact  relation  they  had 
with  the  armies;  whether  like  our  sutlers  they  hung 
around  the  flanks  and  peddled  with  the  soldiers,  or 
whether  they  supplied  the  armies  by  contract  with  the 
senate  or  consular  generals. 

In  addition  to  the  unions  already  mentioned  we  And 
that  the  cooks  and  waiters  also  had  their  organization  of 
self-help.  They  may  all  be  classed  as  one  family  or  com- 
mune, although  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  cooks  and  the- 
waiters  were  apart.  In  the  inscriptions  there  are  three 
unions  of  cooks;  one  a  collegium  coctorum"  who  took 
charge  of  the  stately  business  of  cookery  in  the  palace  of 
Augustus  Csesar,  at  Rome.  Another  is  mentioned  on  the 
slab  as  cocua,^  a  cook  which  was  found  at  Rome  and  is 
cited  by  Marini,*  and  the  third  also  speaks  of  a  man  who 
was  an  Alban  cook,  evidently  president  of  the  society.  It 
was  found  on  the  cite  of  the  ancient  city  of  Alba. 

Mommsen  cites  the  collegium prciegvstcUorum'^  mentioned 
by  Gruter  as  a  genuine  trade  union  of  waiters,  who,  as 
tnis  designation  implies,  were  foretasters  as  well  as  wait- 
era  The  rich  in  Rome  were  ever  beset  with  fears  of  be- 
ing poisoned*    They  were  obliged  to  have  their  food  tasted 

w  See  Bttcher,  At^fttdnde  4er  tTft/Ve^  Arbeiter,  pp.  a-16.  OeldoligsrUe.  Fwi- 
periamofl,  Sklaventhum. 

*7  Orell.,  Nob.  7,189,  6,844  and  elsewhere.  Also  Grater,  IrucHpUonv  AnUqua 
TtMus  Orbii  Bomanorwn,,  649, 6,  and  several  others. 

S8  Cardinal!,  VipL  410.  »  Marini.  AM,  2.  p.  610. 

w  BomanelU,  Tonog.  I,  8,  p.  213.  n  Ornt.,  In$er.  ArUigu.^  681«  18, 

M  Momm.,  De,  CoU.  et  Soaal.  Bom.,  p.  78,  note  26. 
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4iif  by  Ubib  Wftiter  in  their  presence,  if  the  waiter  ate  it 
4rith  imptmitf  thej  need  have  no  fears.  The  waiters  be- 
^g  in  oonstant  ookirmnnieation  with  die  cooks  were  sup* 
pcmd  to  know  aU  the  dangerous  designs  that  might  origi*- 
iiate  among  the  kitchen  people,  to  be  consmmnated  in  &e 
dining  rooms*;  and  were  thus  held  responsible  for  the 
kones^  of  both  tiiemsi^yes  and  the  cooks.  They  were 
required  to  taste  the  milk  they  served  to  the  gentry  direct 
fl*om  the  jugs  or  pots,  ampvUae  of  the  milk  men,  or  the 
eMegium  laetieariormi  a  milk&ian's  union  mentioned  by 
Mommsen  '^  as  a  corpus  or  labor  union.  This  interlinking 
of  many  trades,  whose  sympathies  and  contact  sometimes 
fitted  them  for  carrying  out  cunningly  concocted  plots 
with  the  waiter  thus  became  practically  a  sort  of  key  to 
the  treachery.  Even  the  manufacturers  of  these  milk  jars 
had  unions,  one  of  which,  in  the  collection  of  Gruter  was 
^found  inscribed  on  a  slab  of  slate  or  stone  discovered 
lat  Narbonne." 

A  stone  has  been  dug  up  bearing  the  inscription  coUeg- 
turn  v(i8ulariorum.  It  exhibits  the  relics  of  a  union  of 
manufacturers  of  cooking  utensils.  Most  of  their  produc- 
tions were  of  copper  or  bronze.  The  vaacula  were  of  vari- 
ous shapes;  spits,  ladles,  cups,  bowls,  soupspoons  and 
many  other  implements  of  cookery.  Hammer  work  with 
the  ancient  artisans  was  a  fine  art.  Sometimes  the  best 
workmen,  if  not  slaves,  had  organizations,  which  were 
oalled  the  rttalleatores,  hammerers  and  are  mentioned  by 
OreUi  as  inscribed  on  a  stone.** 

There  also  were  the  basket  makers^  unions  the  products 
,of  whom,  aporttdse,  figure  in  the  decree  of  laws  governing 
sacred  unions  as  found  in  the  Roman  temple  of  Barber- 
^  inis  and  given  in  full  by  Orelli  in  No.  2,417  of  his  great 
collection,  which  is  in  itself  a  cariosity.  Other  dishes 
used  by  iJie  cooks  were  two-eared  flagons  or  flasks  for 
wine  and  other  liquors,  amphorx,  besides  a  number  of 
others,  for  nearly  aU  of  which  we  have  proof  of  unions  hav- 
ing existed,  who  conducted  their  manufacture. 

Finally  the  tridiniarcha  or  stewards  who  had  the  su- 
preme charge  of  kitchen  and  dining  room.     Their  name 

n  Ornter,  Imeriptionti  ToUut  Orbii  Bomanorum,  648. 10. 
ss  Orell  ,  IfUbription%m  LaHnorwn  CclleeHo,  No.  3,229. 
«s  Fabrett,  p.  liA.  443. 
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was  derived  from  the  celebrated  triclinium  or  dining-coucb 
of  the  ancients.  It  was  a  seat,  generally  cushioned,  which 
extended  around  three  sides  of  the  table,  upon  which 
people  did  not  sit,  but  reclined — a  practice  so  demonstra- 
tive  of  exuberant  luxury,  if  not  of  lasciviousness  that  it 
was  abolished  as  one  of  the  abominations  by  the  Chris* 
tians  and  seems  to  have  completely  disappeared  from  the 
earth.  There  is  extant  at  least  one  monument  giving  dear 
evidence  of  a  society  of  this  kind,  called  in  tiie  inscrip- 
tion ^  tridiniarum  socii.  It  is  in  the  museum  of  Borne  and 
bears  a  very  queer,  unpolished  style  of  Latin. 

M  Fabett,  449, 69, 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

INDUSTRIAL  COMMUNES 

AMUSEMENTS  OP  OLD.    UNIONS  OP  PLAYERS. 

The  Collegia  Sojenioosttm — Unions  of  Mimicg — Horrible  Mimic 
Performances  in  Sicily — ^Bloody  Origin  of  Wakes — Unions 
of  Dancers,  Trumpeters,  Bagpipers,  and  Hornblowers — Th*» 
Flute-Players — Roman  Games — ^Unions  of  Circus  Performers 
— Ot  Gladiators — Of  Actors — Murdering  Robust  Wresilei.> 
for  Holiday  Pastimes — Unions  of  Fortune-tellers — ^Proofs  in 
the  Inscriptions — Ferocious  G-ladiatorial  Scenes  between  the 
Workingmen  and  Tigers,  Lions,  Bears^  and  Other  Wild  Beasts 
made  compulsory  by  Roman  Law. 

Thb  Greeks  and  Romans  are  known  to  have  given  at  an 
early  period  muoh  attention  to  amusements,  in  which  it ' 
appears  there  was  a  larger  admixture  of  the  lowly,  with 
the  noble  class  than  occurred  in  other  pursuits.  The 
theatre  with  the  Greeks,  was  quite  a  democratic  affair. 
The  earliest  theatres  were  rude ;  but  during  the  heroic 
ages  immense  buildings  were  constructed.  That  of  Me- 
gapolis  in  Arcadia  was  of  gigantic  size.  Their  size  was 
such  that  roofs  were  out  of  tiie  question,  and  people  sat 
on  stone  seats  for  from  four  to  eight  hours  in  daytime 
exposed  to  sun  and  rain,  dnring  the  performances,  listen- 
ing to,  and  bound  up  in  enthusiastic  delight  over  the  ini- 
mitable sallies  of  Aristophanes  in  the  "Babylonians,"  satyr- 
ing  the  tyrant  Cleon,  or  thrilled  by  the  sublime  grandeur 
of  tragedy  and  mimic  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  at 
Athens.  Some  of  the  great  theatres  were  capable  of  hold- 
ing 60,000  spectators.  The  great  theatre  at  Ephesus  was 
660  feet  in  diameter  and  one  in  Syracuse  440  feet  An 
immense  wooden  theatre,  built  by  Scaurus  at  Rome,  65 
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years  before  Christ,  and  at  the  moment  when  intolexanoe 
to  the  labor  unions  and  profligacy  among  the  grandees 
were  beginning  to  crumble  the  proud  Komans  into  de- 
moralization and  decay,  was  capable  of  accommodating 
80,000  people. 

We  nnd  no  fewer  than  six  genuine  trade  unions;  called, 
on  the  stones,  collegia  scaenicorum}  They  are  coeval  with 
the  age  of  the  Roman  theatres.  Their  members  of  course, 
fared  better  than  the  gladiators,'  another  class  who  con- 
tributed to  the  Roman  pastimes ;  but  they  were  hard- 
worked  people  and  all  belonged  to  the  proletaries. 

We  shall  bring  to  view  as  illustrative  of  our  object, 
principally  the  Roman  life  in  this  section  of  the  ancient 
trade  unions,  not  because  we  are.  wanting  of  archeeiplogi- 
cal  specimens ;  for  there  are  very  many  prof oundily  in- 
teresting relics  of  the  life  of  ancient  labor  now  being  dis- 
covered among  the  ruins  of  the  Greeks.  Renan,  Wescher, 
Foucart  and  Bockh  have  eloquently  told  the  stoir  and 
the  solemn  silence  of  crumbling  marbles,  Hke  skeletons 
seem  to  be  speaking  in  incoherent  phrase  of  a  day  when 
the  whole  Greek  world  was  ablaze  with  labor  communes, 
whose  secrecy  waa  suggestive  of  a  smouldering  social 
volcano.  But  if  we  gave  them  all  it  would  make  this 
work  tediously  voluminous.  Besides,  the  inscriptions  in 
the  Latin  tongue  seem  to  bring  the  matter  under  inves- 
tigation more  conspicuously  before  us,  not  only  because 
they  are  topographically  less  remote  but  because  the,  l^n- 
gauge  in  whidi  uiey  come  to  us  is  smoother  and  more  in- 
telligible to  the  reaaers  of  the  western  wodd. 

In  the  Wiener  Jahrbuch  for  1829  there  appeared  a  de- 
ciphering of  an  inscription  on  a  plate  of  bronze  containing 
an  epitaph  of  the  president  of  a  union  of  i^imic  actors. 
It  is  written  in  the  second  person*  He  had  lived  to  bo 
nearly  a  hundred  years  old ;  had  never  aspired  above  his 
fellows  and  had  died  bidding  them  farewell.  It  is  in  the 
Museum  at  Pesth.  Several  others  have  been  found  in 
Austrian  territory.    Orelli'  describes  several  anaglyphs 

1  One  found  at  Wasaerstadt,  AquanmcUm^  a  suburb  of  Buda.  by  Labna  and 
published  at  Milan,  1827  reads:  "  Oenio  CoUegio  8o»uiariortim  Felan,  Secundoa 
Monitor  Decreto  Decuzionum. 

s  Chapter  xii.,  8partacu»t  init. 

s  Oreili,  Inxoriptionttm  LaiMiorum  OoUeetio,  in  hia  OoUegia  Corpora,  SodaUda 
No.  7,183.    Vol.  m,  Heuzen. 
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iii|9toDL<p  tt^d  jDQietal  composition,  ^hich  have  witlistood  the 
j^rQsions  of  nature  fully  2,000  years.  Iq  the  Res  Scaenica 
and  Liidi,  one  is  <^uoted  from  Muratori,^  bearing  uncer- 
i$m  evidence  .that  it  was  a  union  of  histrionic  artists.  It 
was  ^onD  Ptseneste.  Two  remarkaUe  tablets  bearing 
record  of  the  yea;r  112  A,  I),  are  noted  by  Gorins.*  They 
were  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Florence,  and  unless 
jrecently  removed,  are  there  still.  Upon  these  slabs  are 
inscribed  the  nuix^es  of  soldiers  of  the  seven  Roman  co- 
hoirts,  of  the  praetorian  force,  of  Misenum  ever  on  the  alert 
<3onducting  the  scenic  plays*  Claudius  Gnorimus  is  be- 
ing made  an  aedile  or  superintendent  of  public  works  by 
the  battalion;  plays  are  going  on  by  the  acting  comrades 
with  their  buffoons.  A.mong  all  these  are  to  be  observed : 
Ist  The  ^ead  mimic  actor ;  2d.  The  mimic  Greek  lead- 
ers; 3d.  Theqlowns;  4th.  The  Greek  clowns ;  5th.  The 
Greek  actors ;  6th.  The  jesting  dandies;  7th.  A  working- 
man.  All  the  names  of  the  soldiers  are  given  in  the  vo- 
cative case.  Consequently  the  inscription  is  too  long  to 
be  given  entire  i^  any  work  which  we  have  seen.  It 
portrays  the  kind  of  military  theatrical  scene  which  used 
to  be  enacted  200  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  or  about  1,700  years  ago  and  of  course,  much 
earlier.*  Another  inscription  appears  among  the  Res 
Scaenica  in  Orelli's  catalogue  which  still  more  clearly  rep- 
resents a  mutually  protective  union  of  actors.  It  was 
found  at  the  French  city  of  Vienne,  afew  miles  from  Ly- 
ons, on  the  Bhone,  by  Millin.'^  It  is  also  very  ancient 
and  shows  that  in  that  far  off  country  of  the  Allobroges 
there  was  a  great  population  long  before  Caesar's  inva- 
sion. 

Although  we  are  endeavoring  to  give  the  facts  conseo- 

«  Hnratori,  Thesaar.,  669, 1;  Orater,  Irucr.  Tot.  OtIk  Rom.,  330,  3. 

•  Of.  Etruscan  Inter.,  t,  p.  1%  imd  11.  i».  447  and  Mar.,  886-887, 

6  Constilt  OrtiUins,  hueriptionmn  Latinarum  CotlMtio,  No.  2,608.  Muratori, 
neniur.  88&-7.  Gorins  Etr. ,  I.  p,  128.  "  Memorablles  sunt  Ubalae  anni  p.  Ghr. 
218,  doae  a  Gorio  Etr.  1.  p.  185.  (8,44T).  et  Mnr.  886  et  887  editae,  FlorenUae  nnno 
adBertae,  in  qnibtiB  referuntur  nomlna  militom  ex  Cohortibns  VII.  Vigilum  et 
Claaals  praetorlae  Misenatis,  qui  Lndoe  soenlcos  egerunt,  qutim  Olandina  Onori- 
mas  aeoillB  factas  emet  a  yezUIatione,luiiosqae  ederet, '  agentibuB  commilitoni- 
bns  cum  wnia  acrounatibua.'  In  his  noiandi;  1.  Aronimimus.  2.  Archimimi 
Oraeci.  8.  Stapidi.  4  Stnpidi  Oraeci.  6.  Scaenici  Oraeci.  6.  Scnrra.  7.  Oper- 
ariuB.  Omnia  miUtum  nomi&a  vocativo  efferuntar,"  For  more  on  thevexUlum^ 
red  flag,  and  vaeUlatio^  conanlt  our  chapter  on  the  ancient  red  flag  of  the  work- 
ingman. 

T  Voyage,  2,  p.  21. 
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utively,  we  shall  here  be  compelled,  for  want  of  data,  to 
mention  in  an  anacoluthical  manner,  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  unions  known  to  have  existed  coeval 
with  those  times,  or  approximately  so. 

The  commvmiones  mimoruTti,  one  of  which"  was  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  Bovillerms,  and  others 
in  great  numbers  in  Greece'  and  elsewhere,  were  unions 
of  mimic  actors.  They  constituted  an  order  by  them- 
selves. It  appears  that  they  marched  around  in  the  cities 
and  took  from  their  friends  and  the  public  whatever  gifts 
were  offered.  We  mention  these  data  to  exhibit  to  our 
readers  the  collossal  scale  on  which  amusements  were 
conducted,  that  the  mind  may  be  prepared  to  compre- 
hend the  vast  amount  of  labor  of  the  lowly,  which  the  evo- 
lutions of  this  business  entailed. 

Following  up  our  scheme  of  inquiry  into  the  dark  chasms 
and  gaps  of  history,  from  a  standpoint  of  sociological  in- 
vestigation, our  point  of  intensest  interest  is  the  question 
whether  these  purveyors  of  pastimes  were  organized.  Of 
this  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  in  the  inscriptions. 
In  the  catalogue  of  the  archaeologist  Orelli,  there  appear 
no  less  than  12  tolerably  well  preserved  slabs  which  show 
not  less  than  a  hundred  unions ! 

At  Rome  there  is  an  inscription,  much  broken  and  de- 
faced by  time  and  neglect,^®  which  bears  positive  proof 
that  the  theatre  players  were  not  only  organized  but  that 
they,  like  the  gladiators  belonged  to  the  plebeian  stock. 
Caput  VL,  of  Orelli's  work,  headed  Lud%  Res  Scaenica  et 
ceti  has  no  less  than  116  inscriptions,  a  large  number 
of  which  are  seen  at  a  glance  to  be  either  genuine  unions 
or  corporate  communes.  But  as  some  of  these  unions 
were  those  of  gladiators,  we  reserve  their  description  for 
that  more  tragical  and  brutal  class  of  amusement. 

A  very  remarkable  mimic  performance  for  enjoyment 
was  once  in  vogue  during  the  insurrection  of  the  Sicilian 
slaves  B.  0.  143-134.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  in  addition  to  accredited  kings  and  tyrants  of  Sicily 
there  once  reigned  a  king  of  the  slaves.    The  extraordi- 

8  Orell..  InMT.,  No.  2,626,  also  Nos.  4,094, 4,101. 

9  Mommsen,  Dt  CollegiU  el  SodcUiciis  Bomanortan,  p.  83.  "  Communis  mim- 
orum  Bomanorom,  et  in  nomine  et  in  institutis  rd  Koiva  t*»»  vtpi  rov  Acoioicroy 
Tty^ir&v  referent,  qnse  apnd  Gnecos  ampla  et  plorima  faenint."  Idem,  note  6, 
"  Commnnia  Iffimornm  malta  Inveniuntnr,"  etc.)  etc. 

10  OrelL,  No.  2,619 ;  Marini,  Atti.  2,  p.  488. 
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nary  history  of  king  Eunus  is  so  interesting  and  so  re- 
plete with  passages  which  enlighten  the  student  of  so- 
ciology on  points  that  we  have  reserved  for  it  a  separate 
chapter  as  a  special  illustration  of  our  theme«"  It  is 
enough  here  to  bring  forward  the  episode  alluded  to  in 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  in  ancient  times  theatrical  per- 
formances were  sometimes  conducted  in  presence  of  ene- 
mies whereby  to  tantalize  and  to  wreak  revenge.  The 
Sicilian  capi^lists,  landlords  and  slaveholders  had  for  a 
long  time  been  growing  niggardly  and  cruel.  It  was  a 
common  thing  for  a  slave  master  owning  from  500  to 
1,000  slaves,  to  call  their  poor  little  childrem  together 
precisely  as  the  herder  calls  his  swine,  and  feed  them 
nuts,  pods  and  dried  figs  ^'  because  the  helpless,  enslaved 
and  horribly  cruelized  beings  were  considered  no  better 
than  hogs.  One  Polias,  an  enormously  wealthy  Agrigen- 
tine  not  only  thus  abused  his  slaves  but  often  whipped 
large  numbers  of  them  at  the  post  at  night,  to  prepare 
them  for  obedience  the  following  day.  DamophUus,  who 
owned  500  slaves  at  Enna  in  SicUy,  was  another  extremely 
rich  planter.  He  starved  his  human  chattels,  while  at 
the  same  time  driving  them  beyond  their  powers.  One 
day  several  of  them  vehttired  to  ask  him  for  more  cloth- 
ing ;  for  the  place  is  maHy  feet  above  the  sea  and  chilly 
during  some  seasons  of  the  year.  Their  supplication 
though  given  in  a  respectful  manner  was  treated  not 
only  with  refusal  but  with  a  severe  oastigation.  His  vdfe, 
Megallis,  was,  if  possible,  the  most  heartless  and  brutal  of 
the  two.  She,  with  her  own  hand  stabbed  and  whipped 
to  death  several  of  her  female  slaves,  first  torturing  them 
with  her  knife  and  her  stiletto  or  iieedle."  Unable  to  en- 
dure their  inhuman  tortures  the  infuriated  slaves  sud- 
denly arose  in  rebellion  and  seizing  their  tormentors 
murdered  them  in  great  numbers^  Damophilus  was  blud- 
geoned in  the  theatre  of  Enna  in  presence  of  his  wife, 
Megallis.  A  council  was  held  on  her  case,  before  her 
husband's  dead  body,  in  the  theatre.    Our  authority  does 

11  See  Chap.  vn.    An  account  of  fhe  Mimie  plays  at  the  sieges,  pp.  289-2.30. 

IS  See  Dr.  Bttcher,  AufstSmde  der  Unfreien  Arbeiter,  p.  63-64,  quoting  Stobteus 
eh  Ftoriku,  LXIL  48.  We  have  41so  in  many  places  given  quotations  proving 
this  by  other  aatnora.    See  index,  Food  oj  the  Slqvei  and  Frtedmen. 

'  IS  Oonsutt  thapter  is  On  Eunus.  and  the  first  Sicilian  war,  where  quotas 
tions  eocplaining  these  brutalities,  taken  from  the  fragments  of  Diodorus,  are 
given,  togetiier  wi  fch  excerpts  from  Bucher  and  others . 
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not  establifih  that  the  mimic  performance  weA  gone 
through  with  during  the  wild  gloatings  of  that  bloodj 
night ;  but  no  doubt  the  tables  were  turned  upon  the 
trembling  millionaires  who  before  were  wont  to  shout 
with  ahnost  equal  savagery  at  the  mutual  murder  of  their 
myrmidons  acting  as  l£eir  slaves.  The  result  of  the  trial 
of  Megallis,  was  her  condemnation  and  sentence  to  death. 
She  was  dragged  to  a  rock  and  plunged  headlong  into 
the  hideous  abyss  by  the  women  themselves.  Their 
daughter,  a  tender  girl  who  had  many  times  remonstrated 
against  her  mother's  cruelty,  was  treated  with  respectful 
courtesy,  guarded  from  danger  and  under  escort  sent  to 
a  place  of  safety.  This  uprising  lasted  10  years ;  during 
wnidx  time  many  places  were  captured  by  siege.  The 
slaves  who,  according  to  history,^^  at  lengtli  arose  to  the 
number  of  200,000  in  Sicily,  inaugurated  the  system  of 
holding  histrionic  mimes  composed  in  their  own  rude 
vehicles  of  thought  and  represented  by  performers  who 
c>ould  best  reproduce,  in  presence  of  tiieir  previous  tot* 
mentors,  scenes  which  they  and  their  children  had  sui* 
iered  when  they  were  chattela  Xn  this  manner  they 
doubtless  wreaked  a  rude  and  gloating  satisfaction  toO 
malignant  for  true  humanity,  but  certainly  not  surpris- 
ing, considering  their  former  misery.^ 

Spartacus,  the  celebrated  gladiator,  after  the  battle  of 
Picenum,  when  he  held  in  his  hands  the  officers  and  meni 
of  the  Boman  army  as  prisoners  of  war,  although  a 
l^umane  and  kind-hearted  general,  delighted  his  soldier^ 
by  compelling  those  proud  and  high-born  gentiles  to  re-^ 
enact  upon  the  field  of  battle  and  in  honor  of  the  mane$ 
of  Grixus  their  fallen  hero,  the  same  gladiatorial  scenes 
which  he  and  his  comrades  when  slaves,  were  destined 
to  perform  on  the  arena.  In  the  captive's  hand  was  put 
the  gladium  and  in  the  humiliating  garb  of  an  ergastular^. 
iu8,  or  convict,  condemned  to  fiight  in  the.  taock  amphi-. 
theatre  and  for  his  audience  the  vast  army  of  victorious 
rebel  slaves  and  gladiators,  many  a  haughty  Bomaiiknighl 
with  his  unspeakable  contempt  for  the  very  condition  of 

H  For  all  known  pirtioulAn  ot  tliis  great  tervile  war,  see  Bftcher,  AutfUktM 
der  Unfireien  Arbeiter,  .  i 

M  BUoher.  AufU.,  8.  66-67.  Diod.  XXXIV.,  frag.  84.  Lttders,  JHe  IHon^kkm 
KUntUer,  pp.  105-131,  where  are  explained  the  nameroua  theateioalhabiti  towkUk 
he  Greeik  artiaana  were  addicted. 
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slavery,  was  forced  to  make  the  runs  and  re-enact  the 
bloody  work  it  had  been  the  now  victorious  rebels'  own 
undignified  misfortune  to  perform  upon  the  Eoman*sands. 
Surely,  the  knights  of  Lentulus,  Poplicola  and  the  other 
captured  soldiers  could  now  have  a  practical  insight  into 
the  causes  of  the  great  insurrection,  when,  under  sting- 
ing lurgents  of  their  mock  scholae  praeceptores,  they 
punched  each  other,  to  the  music  of  jeer  and  of  derision 
from  70,000  vengeance-wreaking  infuriates ! 

Wakes  "  held  over  the  deceased  bodies  of  friends  arer 
not  of  Christian  origin  but  of  a  much  higher  Pagan  an- 
tiquity. Again,  where  history  is  silent,  the  inscriptions 
— ^those  whispering  chroniclers  like  grinning  skeletons 
of  the  murdered — survive  to  lisp  their  testimony  be- 
fore our  courts  of  science.  This  subject  of  the  origin  and 
practice  of  holding  wakes,  supposed  by  some  to  belong^ 
to  the  Christianized  races,  is  really  to  be  sought  among 
the  stones  which  tell  the  savage  tales  of  haughty  masters* 
funeral  feasts  whereat  poor  workingmen  were  forced  to 
fight  as  gladiators ;  and  when  they  fell  by  mutually  inflicted 
gashes,  were  buried  beside  the  great  dead  hero  with  the 
object  of  remaining  guard  to  him  as  they  had  done  in  life. 
This  is  the  true  origin  of  wakes.  They  were  originally, 
extremely  bloody,  and  should  be  classed  among  other 
i^ecimens  of  moribund  or  fading  heathen  customs,  that 
are  gradually  disappearing  from  the  earth. 

Scholars  reading  the  Latin  classics,  are  sometimes  puz- 
zled to  comprehend  the  reason  why  Cicero,  Suetonius, 
Florus  and  the  rest,  so  unexceptionally  speak  of  the  dan- 
cer, saltatpr;  the  female  dancer,  saltatrix,  and  the  little  girl 
dancer,  saltatricula,  with  a  species  of  contumely.  Of 
everything  not  human,  however  humble,  they  could  speak 
in  praise.  Tlieir  favorite  horses,  dogs,  cats,  even  cows 
dould  earn  a  good  word  and  a  caress;  and  all  things  ger- 
main  to  their  household  were  worthy  of  a  feeling  thought. 
But  it  is  a  seemingly  strange  fact  that  dancers  who  worked 
so  hard  to  amuse  the  ancients,  get  only  a  reproachful 
mention. 

Among  amusements  it  may  be  best  to  class  the  various 
kinds  of  musical  instrument  players,  l^ere  was  a  regular 
union  of  the  trumpeters,  aenatores"      Another  sort  of 

10  Friedlttnder,  DanlcUungen  cais  der  SiUengetchichU  Roms.  H,  16, 
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trumpeter  was  the  buccinator,  who  played  the  shepherd's 
horn  which  had  a  long  range  of  sound."  These  trumpet- 
ers also  accompanied  the  army*  Usually  the  horns  were 
crooked.  Mommsen  who  has  worked  out  the  evidences 
in  regard  to  the  Roman  arrangement  of  centurians,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  miHtary  notions  which  distributed  the 
trade  unions  into  squads  of  tens  and  hundreds,  thinks  that 
another  trumpeter,  the  lUicen  *•  also  had  his  union,  prob- 
ably a  mutuaUy  protective  association  like  the  musicians' 
unions  of  the  present  time.  The  liiiceneSy  were  clarion 
blowers  and  their  music  was  shrill  and  exciting.  Still  an- 
other kind  of  trumpeters  were  the  tubiceneB  ^  who  are  like- 
wise known  to  have  been  an  organized  profession  or  trade. 
They  played  the  tuba.  It  is  cUfficult  to  understand  how 
a  separate  society  was  necessary  for  each  instrument.  If 
there  were  a  number  of  different  instruments  in  each, 
corresponding  to  a  band  of  music  organized  for  self-sup- 
port, as  in  our  times,  it  would  not  appear  remarkable. 

The  union  of  scabUlarii  '*  does  not  appear  so  inconsist- 
ent ;  since  the  ancient  acahellium  was  an  awkward  instru- 
ment played  upon  by  the  feet,  while  very  probably  the 
hands  were  also  employed  thrumming  another  instrument 
whose  harmonies  combined,  made  a  band  of  themselves. 
The  bagpipe  is  known  to  be  an  ancient  instrument — so  old 
that  its  iQvention  is  ascribed  to  a  god  of  the  mythical  an- 
tiquity. Whether  the  old  tibia  utricvlaris  was  the  identi- 
cal bagpipe  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  is  a  question;  but 
judging  from  the  derivation  of  the  word  there  is  a  strong 
reason  to  suppose  that  no  great  change  has  taken  place  in 
its  construction.  The  bagpipers  had  an  association  called 
the  collegium  utricularium^  and  there  are  several  inscrip- 
tions to  that  effect  In  addition  to  the  one  found  bj  Do- 
nati,  we  have  one  described  in  Gruter*s  collection  and  cat- 
alogued by  Orelli."  It  was  found  at  Lyons.  It  is  some- 
thing hke  an  epitaph  and  the  work  bears  the  marks  o£ 
h  iving  been  dedicated  to  the  name  of  the  president,  mag- 

17  Of  this  w6  have  assurance  in  the  work  of  Orater,  IrueripUones  Totim  OrM 
licm  -nontm.  No.  261,  4;  a  marble  slab  giving  unmistakable  evidence. 

I  Idem,  1,116,  4.  19  OreU,,  Truer.,  No.  4,105. 

s  /dem,  Nos.  2,448  and  1,803  both  were  collegia  or  unions. 

«^  OreU.  Inter,  4,117 ;  2,648. 

<'  OreU.,  Nos.  4,119,  4,120,  4.121,  all  were  anions,  also  Donati.  2,  p.  470.  0, 
dtes  a  stone  found  at  CabeUi,  wnich  has  merited  considerable  comment.  The 
inscription  registers  a  genuine  union. 

^  Orell.,  Inter.  Lot.  CoU.  No.  4.244.    Nos.  0,208  and  5,808  are  also  unions, 
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ister,  of  the  organization ;  although,  in  this  case  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  usual  word  collegium  or  corpus. 

The  comicen  or  horn  player  was  another  musician  **  who 
is  found  mentioned  on  the  same  marble  with  a  liticen  at 
Rome.  Bat  the  music  of  the  horn  blowers  and  that  of  the 
clarion  players  was  so  similar  that  it  may,  in  this  case,  be 
a  confusion  of  the  two  in  one. 

The  flute  players  deserve  a  more  particular  mention. 
Among  the  Romans  they  were  called  tibicenea,  and  among 
the  Greeks  auletrides.  In  very  remote  antiquity  the  latter 
existed  at  Athens  and  other  cities  of  Attica.  They  were 
poor  girls  of  lowly  origin  who  went  about  playing  their 
flutes  and  earning  here  and  there  a  little  coin,  sufficient 
to  keep  them  from  suffering.  Some  of  them  were  very 
beautiful;  and  as  this  natural  accomplishment  was  some- 
times more  charming  even  than  their  music,  there  goes  up 
a  charge  against  their  character.^  It  is  now  known  that 
these  flute  players  were  organized  in  a  trade  union  or  some 
kind  of  a  labor  federation.  In  order  to  carry  on  their 
business  they  were  required  to  pay  a  small  tax  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  license,  which  tax  was  collected  by  the  vec- 
tigcdarii  as  stated  in  our  chapter  on  the  customs  collect- 
ors. This  was  another  union  whose  members  were  re- 
quired by  the  state  to  collect  the  last  denarius,  even  if 
tJiey  had  to  torture,  imprison  or  sell  the  poor,  impecuni- 
ous creatures  as  slaves.  It  may  therefore  have  happened 
that  a  beautiful  auletrid,  before  surrendering  her  life  as  a 
slave  and  legalized  concubine  of  the  wealthy  Roman  or 
Athenian  who  bought  her  at  the  shambles,  would  some- 
times procure  the  inveterate  tax  money  by  accepting  the 
best  available  offers  which  promised  life  and  liberty. 

At  Rome  a  genuine  flute  players'  union,  collegium  tibu 
cenum  Romanorum  existed  **  during  the  emperors  which 
was  shielded  from  the  repressive  laws  against  organiza- 
tion by  being  a  sacred  commune.  Probably  the  girls 
played  sacred  music  on  occasions."  That  there  were 
male  members  in  this  conmiune  is  certain.  The  wording 
of  the  inscription  shows  this  one  name  taking  the  mascu- 
line termination.    There  were  also  at  Athens  and  the  Pi- 

M  Idem,  No.  44O6. 

*5  Cf.  Sanger's  History  qf  Prattttution,  chap,  iii,  p.  441. 

••  Beines,  pp.  184-167. 

tr  **  Qoi  sacrlB  publicis  presto  sunt "    Orell.,  Itucr.  No.  1,83  • 
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rseus  many  of  the  auLUrides  or  Greek  flutists  who  liyed 
Diider  protection  of  their  gallant  unions.  A  study  of  the 
excellent  work  of  Ghul  and  Konor  "  will  afford  the  reader 
much  additional  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  ancient 
music. 

The  great  ludi  cercenses  which,  although  in  point  of  his- 
tory, treatment  of  performers  and  other  features,  were 
yery  different  from  the  gladiatorial  style  of  amusement, 
so  resemble  these  latter  in  many  other  respects  that  it 
seems  consistent  to  treat  of  them  as  belonging  to  one 
variety.  The  Roman  circus  was  not  the  only  institution 
of  its  kind.  There  was  evidently  a  circus  at  Lyons.  An 
inscription  mentioning  a  union  of  players,  speaks  of  the 
right  of  organization  at  Lyons,  for  all  who  wish.* 

Everything  built  to  entertain  amusement  seekers  among 
the  Romans,  whether  at  Rome,  Pompeii  or  elsewhere,  if 
public,  took  the  amphitheatrical  shape.  There  were 
numerous  race-courses  at  Rome,  some  of  which  were  of 
prodigious  extent  The  circus  Maximus*^  was  enormous. 
''According  to  the  latest  calculations,  in  late  imperial 
times,  it  must^  have  contained  480^000  seats.  It  is  about 
21,000  feet  long  by  400  wide." "  It  is  very  old,  having 
been  begun  by  Tarquinius  Prisous.  These  figures  are- 
sxifficient  proof  of  themselves,  that  Rome  once  contained 
an  immense  population.  Xiarge  numbers  of  slaves  were 
necessary  to  supply  the  labor  of  t^ese  enormous  public 
works.  The  many  scenes  of  hippodromes,  chariot-run- 
ning, foot-racing,  of  arciiery,  mock  manoeuvres,  and  sham 
battles  were  observable  ^m  a  great  distance.  They 
thrilled  vast  audiences. 

But  the  inner  life  of  the  poor  who  were  to  manage  and 
carry  out  the  innumerable  features  of  those  games  is  a 
subject  which  the  reader  of  history  learns  little.  They 
were  all  of  the  lowly  class  and  eked  out  a  living  under 
many  difficulties  and  humiliations;  and  many  of  those 
who  were  not  slaves  but  existed  in  the  capacity  of  freed* 
men,  took  refuge  from  abuse  and  overtoil  under  the  mea- 
gre privilege  iSt  them  to  unite  in  mutual  self-aid. 

«  Gubl  and  EoDer,  Lifs  ofQu  QredaoindBomaM,  Tr.  F.  Hneffer,  (Lon.  ChaHo 
•nd  WinduB.) 

*>  Grnt.,  481, 1.    Inter.  ToL  Orbit  Bom, 

M  Quhl  and  Koner,  lAft  6ftht  Cfreeks  and  Samans,  Tr.  pp.  422-428. 

n  Gobi  and  Koner,  pp.  42a-4  note.    See  flg.  481  note. 
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But  the  celebrated  gladiatorial  amusements  are  more 
generally  known  to  as  at  this  day,  although  the  circus 
performance  has  outlived  them,  being  yet  common  on  a 
much  smaller  scale.  There  was  no  mockery  about  the 
amphitheatre.  The  combats  were  real  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  large  traffic  in  lions,  tigers,  leopards  and 
other  wild  animals  for  the  comKats.  Not  only  did  the 
Romans  pit  lion  with  tiger,  panther  with  bear,  lynxes  and 
leopards  with  serpents,  but  they  matched  tigers,  lions 
and  serpents  of  terrible  ferocity  with  men.  Wnen  at  the 
great  games  the  stock  of  fierce  wUd  animals  was  killed  ofiT 
tiiey  sent  hunters  in  quest  of  more.  Bomanelli  ^  pre- 
serves an  inscription  which  for  deamess  has  been  re- 
garded by  the  archaeologists  as  an  object  of  much  value, 
^he  inscription  commemorates  a  family  (probably  a  com- 
munity) of  hunters  of  Pompeii,  who  procured  noble  game 
from  the  forests,  and  mentions  Popidius  Eufus  as  the 
manager  of  the/ami/ta  gladiatorum. 

We  have  elsewhere  seen  that  there  were  unions  of 
sweepers  of  the  amphitheatres,  collegia  arenariorum.  They 
were  not  required  to  fight  in  the  arena.  They  dragged 
the  dead  gladiators  off  the  sands,  shoveled  up  the  blood, 
new-sprinkled  the  floor  with  sand,  sharpened  the  gladia 
or  swords  as  well  as  the  javelins  and  other  tools,  stood 
ready  to  perform  any  service;  even  perhaps  that  of  cut- 
tpig  off  the  heads  of  vanquished  gladiators  who  heroically, 
when  hora  de  comiat,  bleeding  and  dying  with  their  gaping 
giishes,  impatient  of  death,  oent  the  head  to  receive  the 
severing  stroke  of  the  broadsword.** 

Marini  found  two  oueer  inscriptions,  graved  on  ona 
stone,  of  gladiators  wno  ''fell  fighting,  steel  in  hand.V 

V  Bomanelli.  Viagaio  a  Pompa.  tome  I,  p.  8S ;  ICatinif  AtH^  I,  p.  196.  It  U 
dear  that  there  must  have  been  liotiB  in  the  forests  of  Mt.  Olympus  for  Polyda- 
mns  the  wrestler  (B.  0. 404,  see  Plato,  Bekk.  Lond.  ohap.  Xn  note)  kUled  a  hng» 
lion  there.  Lions  are  known  to  have  lived  in  Germany  and  hyenas  in  Eng.  Soft 
Bnckland,  BeUaucB  DiluvtiuuB,  Lond.,  1828  beeanse  their  bones  are  now  being 
found  in  the  Pleistocene  caves. 

»  BnlwerLytton'0,  iku<  Dayt  nfPumpeU,  where  these  awful  scenes  are  graphs 
Ically  set  forth.     . 

-  A4  Marini.  JlM,  1,  p.  166.  The  modem  ages  are  actively  studying  out  the 
horrors  of  ti^  gladiatorial  combats.  We  refer  the  reader  who  may  doubt  as  to 
whether  those  people  fought  under  the  most  intense  hamiliatiLons,  to  the  cuts  of 
Gnhl  and  Eoner,  pp.  662-8,  tr<m».  .showing  the  distressing  scenes  of  these  fights 
wjth  the  wild  ftnimidSr  also  to  Carev.  PHryaivlet  qf  FioWicdl  Economy^  Part  III,  p. 
128:  *' The  great  mass  having  annkto  barbarouB  rudeness,  bloo^  gladlatoTUi| 
games  and  combats  of  wild  beasts  took  the  place  of  dramatic  representationa 
while  the  few  were  becoming  more  refined  ana  fastidious."  To  the  loimographi^ 
CydopoBdxa,  Division  IV.  New  York,  1861,  R.  Garrigue.    Tafel  16,  magniflcenf 
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Inscription  No.  2,552  of  Orelli's  Be8  Scaenica  is  designated 
by  him  as  representing  gladiatorial  combats  in  the  coUis- 
inm.  It  is  a  horrible  thought  for  an  age  like  this  to  en- 
dure; yet  there  was  a  time  when  killing  men  for  sport 
was  so  popular  that  crowned  heads  were  turned  from 
meditation  to  convidsions  of  delight  by  the  sight ;  and 
ladies  dressed  in  the  costliest  attire  of  fashion  could  sit 
for  hours  bewitched  with  the  whirl,  the  charge,  the  lunge 
of  steel  and  shrieks  of  pain,  the  spurt  of  blood  from  the 
wounds  of  naked  men,  the  roar  of  Hons  and  screech  and 
growl  of  tigers,  bears  and  wolves,  the  murderous  hand-to- 
hand  fights  of  the  hoplomachi  with  heavy  swords  and  the 
whole  swirUng,  mazy,  gory  labyrinth  of  tiie  Roman  arena  I 
Surely,  forced  as  we  are  to  admit  that  such  scenes  of  cru- 
elty really  once  existed,  as  it  were,  among  our  forefathers, 
we  feel  almost  constrained  to  admit  that  the  many  thous- 
ands of  years  which  had  flown  before  the  present  era,  had 
produced  little  better  than  savages  to  people  the  world. 
Those  awful  brutalities  were  the  product  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem. They  could  not  have  taken  place  where  men  were 
free. 

The  gladiators  had  several  different  names.  *  Some  were 
called  gladiators,  some  MirmiUions,  some  agitators,  some 
pug7iatore8,  some  ergastularii,  according  to  their  social 
rank  and  the  kind  of  weapons  with  which  they  were  al- 
lowed to  consummate  their  murderous  tasks.  But  slaves 
though  they  were,  they  found  means  to  accomplish  frater- 
nal unions.  That  there  were  unions  of  gladiators  inscriptions 
^xist  so  plentifully  to  prove,  that  the  most  skeptical  can  no 
longer  doubt.  There  are  several  inscriptions,  evidently 
signs  of  gladiator  brokers,"  showing  that  there  were  specu- 
lators in  this  species  of  human  flesh.  Being  slaves  and  not 
freedmen,  except  in  cases  where  they  won  freedom  by  kill- 
ing their  adversary,  human  or  wild  beast,  thus  achieving 
their  manumission,  they  could  only  with  difficulty  organize 
for  mutual  help. 

Orelli,  in  Res  Scaenica^  No.  2,066  reproduces  the  remark- 
able inscription  of  Donati,  found  in  Eomc,  which  is  acknow- 

Bteel  en^avinf;  of  the  arena,  where  are  seen  fighting  men,  women,  elephants, 
tigera,  hons,  panthers  and  serpente,  for  the  amnsementB  of  myriads  in  the  seatf 
above  I  That  they  fought  naked  see  Idem  Hecht,  Section  IZ,  Tafel  7,  Vol.  II. 
Plates,  showing  men  killing  men . 

»  Orell..  Jmcr.  4,107  and  4.247  of  Aries  et  Opifidd, 
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ledged  to  have  served  a  union.  Of  itself  it  is  an  object  of 
surprise ;  and  has  not  yet  been  studied  enough  to  shed  all 
the  light  that  was  latent  in  its  curious  palseograph.  There 
are  recorded  in  the  Res  Scaenioa  of  Orelli  not  less  than  a 
dozen  genuine  trade  unions  of  the  gladiatorial  art.  This  of 
itself  makes  it  conjectural  whether  there  was  not  some  law 
relative  to  the  organization  of  slaves. 

Fortune-telling  was  so  common  that  there  is  a  law  in  the 
code  of  Theodosius  providing  for  a  union  of  fortune-tellers^ 
eorpus  neTnesiacorum,**  They  had  a  secret  order  whose 
members  worshipped  the  goddess  of  fortUDe,  called  Dea 
NemesL  They  were  something  like  our  clairvoyants;  some 
of  them  like  our  psycologists  but  more  nearly  resembling 
the  aruspices  and  diviners  of  oracles.  Such  was  the  super- 
stition among  all  classes  that  they  were  held  in  high  esteem 
by  rich  and  poor  and  probably  patronized  a  good  deal,  thus 
affording  an  opportunity  to  combine  profit  with  mysterious 
wisdom. 

There  are  some  great  stories  connected  with  superstition. 
Eunus  the  slave  king  of  Enna  in  Sicily  was  a  fortune-teller. 
The  poor  downtrodden  slaves,  crushed  to  the  lowest  condi- 
tion which  left  breath  and  animation  in  their  tortured 
frames,  when  they  heard  of  his  wise  sayings — some  of  which, 
like  those  of  our  weather  prophets,  came  true — and  when 
they  were  informed  by  him  that  he  was  destined  to  quit 
the  servile  post  of  waiter  in  his  master's  family  and  assume 
the  royal  robes  of  a  monarch,  they  believed  him;  and  this 
su[)e]-3titiou8  credulity  actually  wrought  the  fact«  He  was 
fortune-teller,  fire-eater,  prestidigitator  and  stump  speaker; 
and  combined  with  ail  this  a  bluff  managerial  talent  and  a 
rollicking  good  nature  and  winsomeness  which  determined 
and  cast  the  die  to  the  greatest  insurrection  known  in  history 
unless  we  except  that  of  Spartacus.  If  he  had  no  organ- 
ization at  the  start  he  soon  effected  one.  He  also  showed 
much  shrewd  resignation  of  his  prerogatives  of  kingship 
when  he  gave  to  the  terrible  Acbaeos,  and  the  impetuous 
Gleon  the  command  of  the  armies.  He  showed  a  wisdom 
akin  to  revelation  when  he  decided  not  to  take  arms  per- 
sonally but  to  stay  in  his  palace  and  blow  fire  out  of  his 
mouth,  df^wdle  with  the  trinkets  of  his  throne  and  let  these 

M  Nemesciaci.  a  dea  Nemeel,  qnae  eadem  est  cum  bona  IV7ri:iiUL   God. 
Theod  lib,  XIV,  Nat.  ad  leg.  2,  tit  VII. 
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generslB  fight  his  battles  with  a  soldiery  of  slaves  who  be- 
lieved that  every  word  he  uttered  was  dropped  from  the 
Alaiighty. 

Witchcraft  and  fortane-telling  have  been  twin  trades 
irom  th^  earliest  times  and  were  well  worth  organizing  for; 
and  as  they  were  intimatelv  allied  to  the  mysteries  of  early 
rel^ons  the  membership  had  less  difficulty  in  procuriDg 
laws  exempting  them  from  suppression.  But  they  carriea 
it  to  intrigue  and  machination,  so  that  oftentimes  it  did  not 
restrict  itself  to  simple  amusement.  It  gained  a  strong  foot- 
hold upon  the  solemnity  of  religion  and  exercised  so  power- 
fill  a  control  of  men's  consciences  that  the  hints  and  pre- 
sages of  the  soothsayer  sometimes  decided  the  fortunes  of 
battle. 

Great  numbers  of  unions  of  mimic  actors  existed  amopg 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.'^  We  have  especially  noticed  that 
part  of  the  ancient  world  inhabited  by  the  Roman  stock  of 
the  Indo-£aropean  race ;  but  this  was  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  fact  perspicuous  that  the  ancient  work- 
mg  people  had  a  labor  movement  and  that  the  ireedmen 
were  organised.  In  Greece,  Syria  Phoenicia,  Gaul,  Germany 
and  the  regions  of  the  Danube  are  also  found  inscriptions 
and  other  evidences  that  once  a  great  trade  and  labor  move- 
ment existed  covering  most  of  the  then  Roman  world*" 

t7  Mommfen,  De  Cbff.  et  Sodal  Bomanerum,  p.  88,  note  8.  "  Commimia  mem 
Oram  multa  inyenlantar," 

»  Wallace,  Nvmbert  of  Mankind,  p.  142,  makes  some  remarks  which,  though 
written  a  centary  ago.  are  applicable  to  the  stady  which  engages  tiiese  pages : 
Me  says :  ^  As  the  iiclies  and  luxury  of  the  great  men  in  Borne  increased  so  pro- 
digiously, this  mnst  have  occasioned  a  vast  circulation,  and  a  general  plenty 
of  gold  and  silver ;  lior  was  it  possible  to  confine  the  money  to  a  few  hands : 
however,  the  necessaries  of  life  continued  at  a  moderate  price,  and  did  not  rise 
bi  their  valne  in  proportion  to  the  high  rates  wbich  were  set  on  the  materials  of 
luxury /'  This  shows  that  yearning,  at  least  ^v  the  sodalistic  system  largely 
prevailed  among  the  ancient  lowly. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

TRADE  UNIONS. 

THE  ANCIENT  CLOTHING-CUTTERS. 

How  lEB  ANoiENTB  WBBK  CLOTHED — ^The  UnioDS  of  Fullcrs — Of 
Lijien  Weavers,  Wool-carders,  Cloth-combers — ^Inscrlp  o  is 
as  Proof — Later  Laws  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian  Bty.sed 
—Government  Cloth  Mills — ^What  was  Meant  hy  Public 
Works — ^Who  managed  Manufactures — ^The  Dyers— Old- 
fashioned  Shoes  of  the  Forefathers — How  made — Origin  of 
the  Crispins — The  Furriers*  Union — Roman  Ladies  and  Fin- 
eries erf  Fur — The  great  Ragamuffin  Trade — Their  Innumer- 
able  Unions — Ragpickers  of  Antiquity — Origin  of  the  Oen- 
dajuoU — ^Or^nizaiion  of  the  Real  Tatterdemalions — Origin 
of  the  G-ypsies — Hypothesis. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  clothing 
trades  Were^otganized.  Woollen  goods  in  those  times  were 
not  mannfaotnred  in  large  mills  with  costly  machinery. 
Weaying  was  done  on  small  band  looms,  and  the  fulling  of 
doth  was  a  trade  by  itself.  Cotton  wa»  used  for  tents,  thea- 
tres and  also  to  some  extent  for  clothing  at  an  early  date; 
yet.  our.  limited  data  will  not  permit  us  to  state  that  cotton 
mann&cturers  were  organized.  But  the  workers  in  wool 
had  societies,  some  of  which  were  screened  from  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  many  other  trades,  on  account  of  their  in- 
nocent usefulness.  There  is  a  law  of  the  Theodosian  code  ^ 
providing  for  the  right  or  privilege  of  mutual  organization 
to  the  fufier8,/uK(Wi6S.  We  consequently  have  a  fullers'  union 
fuUonum  sodalidum  *  commemorated  on  a  marble  slab,  found 

1  Cod.  Tkeod.,  l>e  Exetuationibug  ArHficum,  lib.  XIII,  tit.  IV,  lex.  2. 
sMarator,  TMsaurus  Veterwn  IncrijAtonum,  961,  9.    Found  at  Spoleto  among 
the  Appeninea.    It  ia  an  inscription  in  marble.    Cult  of  the  nnion,  j^iiuerra. 
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at  Spoleto ;  another,  picked  up  at  Falaria,  inscribed  with 
lette  s  so  well  preserved  that  no  hesitation  is  indulged  in 
by  the  critics  in  pronouncing  it  a  genuine  trade  union  of  the 
fullers,  as  the  word  ^'collegium"  appears  three  times  and 
^  aodalicium"  twice;'  both  terms  convey  the  meaning  of 
mutual  union  or  organization ;  and  as  both  these  inscriptions^ 
appear  to  be  of  the  era  of  the  republic,  they  are  probably 
very  old.  If,  however,  the  two  tablets  above  cited  are  not 
sumcient  as  evidence  of  the  union  of  fullers,  we  have  a  gem 
from  Pompeii  in  the  from  of  an  inscription  of  the  fullers  who 
worked  in  some  public  establishment.  These  artisans,  as 
Momm'^en  observed  in  his  disquisition  on  labor  unions,  evi- 
dently shielded  themselves  from  the  severity  of  the  law  sup- 
pressing the  colleges,  by  bavins^  recourse  to  a  certain  amount 
of  piety  *  which  they  scarcely  felt  in  their  hearts.  A  society 
of  sacred  fullers  sounds  ridiculous  I  *  Yet  this  inscription 
commemorating  a  fraternity,  or  at  anyrate,  a  force  of  work- 
men fulling  cloth  for  the  use  of  the  people,  bears  pious  word& 
which  would  incline  one  to  imagine  that  some  of  their  wa^es 
was  devoted,  like  a  collection  at  church,  towards  defraymg 
the  expenses  of  the  holy  temples  instead  of  providing  for 
the  earners'  hungry  babes.  This  inscription  is  one  of  the 
many  contribntions  to  ethnological  science  which  the  exhu- 
mations from  Pompeii  have  produced.  Of  course  then  no 
one  can  question  its  greater  antiquity  than  the  earthquake 
of  Vesuvius,  A.  D.  79 ;  and  it  might  have  existed  many 
hundreds  of  years  anterior  to  that  event. 

The  linen  weavers  during  the  emperors,  enjoyed  the  free 
right  of  organization,  according  to  a  provision  in  the  codex 
IVieodosiiy^  and  we  accordingly  have  an  inscription  quoted 
in  Orelii,^  of  the  linen  weavers,  lintearii^  found  at  Nemausum, 
by  Muratori.  But  the  stone  is  in  a  bad  condition.  It 
might  have  been  a  private  sign,  in  which  case  it  proves 
nothing  to  our  purpose.' 

The  wool  carders,  lanarii  pectinarli^  used  to  card  and 

s  Cf.  Orellins.  ImcHptionum  Latincmm  CotttdAo^  Nob.  4,056,  4,091,  3,291  aU 
of  which  were  fullers. 

4  Mommeen,  De  Ccllegiis  et  Sodalieiit  BonuM/orvm.  Cap.  V.jMMtm. 

*  Vide  Orell,  Inter.  Lai.  CoU„  No.  3,291,  Opera  Pmica.  **  Enmachis  filiii  in^ 
genni  Sacred,  pub.  Fallones."    Pompeii 

*  Cod.  Theod.,  lib.  XXX,  6.  8, 16. 

T  O  -elL ,  Truer.  LaUnariun  Oollectio,  No.  4,216  also  Cod.  Theod.,  lib.  X,  20,  I6i 

*  For  father  information  on  linen  weavers,  see  Granler  HUtoire  des  CToMet-- 
Outritri,  p.  810 :  '  Let  principalis  corporations  marehandes  de  P  empire  6taient 
eel  es  des  tisserands,  linte^nei  etc." 
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weave  with  similar  cards  and  hand-looms  as  were  used  by 
the  colonists  of  the  United  States.  In  all  probability  the 
teasel  was  used  in  dressing  and  combing  the  cloth  the  same 
as  now;  since  no  application  of  mechanical  invention  and 
science  has  ever  superseded  the  use  of  the  teasel  in  combing 
cloth,  although  new  experiments  of  great  ingenuity  are  con- 
stantly being  made. 

The  weavers  and  carders  were  also  organized.  Of  this 
we  also  have  proof  in  the  inscriptions.  Gruter  found  at 
Brixia*  a  fragment  of  a  slab  on  which  were  engrayed  a  few 
words  signifying  that  the  sodalicium  or  union  had  added 
another  emancipated  slave  to  their  numbers,  either  as  ap- 
prentice or  otherwise.  The  organization  waff  one  of  wool 
carders.  The  same  author  records  several  others,  one  of 
them  discovered  in  the  village  of  Rummel  agri  Silvaedvn 
cenMa^^    At  Borne  there  were  several  others  discovered." 

Inscription  No.  2,303  of  Orelli  is  placed  by  him  among 
Opera  fmbluxLj  public  works,  which  is  very  strong  evidence 
that  the  state  farmed  out  the  manufiEu^ure  of  wollen  goods 
to  the  unions,  who  produced  the  goods  for  the  government 
in  its  own  mills.  Did  the  Roman  state  own  woollen  mills  t' 
It  would  be  well  for  political  economists  to  consider  this, 
important  question  before  proceeding  to  accuse  the  labor 
movement  of  this  day  of  making  demands  which  are  ^  un- 
precedented ''  in  the  methods  of  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  means  of  human  life  and  4K)mf ort  The  evidences 
which  are  coming  to  light  through  the  labors  of  archaeolog- 
ists, who  dig  up,  interpret  and  record  the  tell-tale  palseo- 
graphs  of  an  ancient  civilization  are  accumulating  proof 
of  the  conjecture  that  once  in  Rome,  at  Athens  and  elsewhere, 
the  governments  were  owners  of  woollen  factories ;  and  that 
they  were  run  for  government  by  trade  uiiions,  watched, 
curtailed,  hampered  and  restricted  of  course,  by  the  jealous 
optimate  politicians  lest  the  immense  advantages  natural  to 
such  a  method  should  conduce  to  the  liberty  and  social 
emancipation  of  the  proletaries.  The  student  of  sociology 
may  dimly  discern  some  obscure  light  from  great  writers  to 
the  effect  that  not  only  the  woollen  mills  were  counted  as 
public  works  but  also  many  other  establishments  of  a  nature 
to  snpply  food,  clothing  and  shelter  to  the  population. 

•  Grater,  Inscriptionet  Totiut  OrbU  Somanorum,  648,  2,  967«  S. 
M  Idem,  967,  2.  n  Mem,  648,  4. 
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When  the  linen  or  wool  was  carded,  spun,  woven  into 
cloth  and  fulled,  it  was  necessary  to  have  it  dyed.  It  is 
however  probable  that  then,  as  now,  the  goods  were  dyed 
in  the  yam.    This  required  another  trade — that  of  dyers. 

There  was  a  class  of  dyers,  those  who  colored  the  cele- 
brated purple  hues,  who  were  especially  provided  by 
law ; "  the  blatteariL  They  enjoyed  the  free  privilege  of 
organizing  their  numbers  and  possessed  trade  unions,  be- 
ing exempt  from  the  restrictions  which  so  curtailed  and 
embarassed  some  of  the  unions  of  other  trades. 

Another  class  of  dyers  were  the  murilegtdi  who  iished 
for  shells  and  purple-fish  that  secreted  an  ink  used  for 
coloring  silk  and  probably  other  materials.  No  inscrip- 
tions have  been  discovered  that  we  are  aware  of  which 
describe  them,  but  frequent  mention  in  the  Roman  law 
in  connection  with  the  franchise  extended  to  some  unions, 
corroborates  the  assurance  that  they  possessed  organiza- 
tions. In  fact  their  fraternity  was  mentioned  and  pro- 
vided for  in  the  codes  both  of  Theodosus  and  of  Jus- 
tinian.^* These  workmen  colored  the  exquisite  red  and 
purple  of  the  ancient  red  banner.  ^^ 

Thus  we  have  the  doth  ready  for  the  tailor.  The  an- 
cients wore  a  sort  of  loose  cloak  or  flowing  mantle  called 
sagum.  It  was  usually  of  long  w^ol  and  colored.  Tailors 
who  made  them  were  called  iagoDtU^  and  they  were  or- 
ganized; but  as  they  were  a  branlch  of  the  tailors'  pro* 
fession  there  appear  no  special  inscriptions  of  them  ex« 
cept  in  the  lists  of  epitaphs.^*  There  was  a  union  of  tail- 
ors provided  for  by  a  law  in  the  code  of  Theodosius,  un- 
der the  designation  given  them,  of  gynaeciarii "  which  is 
a  warping  of  a  Greek  word  and  a  Greek  custom  into  the 
Boman  tongue..  At  Athens  the  gynaeceum  was  that  por* 
tion  of  any  house  where  the  women  lived.  They  also 
worked  there  for  their  masters;  and  by  this  we  know 
they  were  often  slaves.  But  in  Rome  it  served  as  a  man> 
ufactory  of  clothing  in  addition  to  being  the  harem  of 
the  lord.  Under  the  emperors  there  was  a  man  to  over- 
see this  work.^'    As  the  emperor  was  the  head  of  the 

^  Cod.  Theod.,  De  ExauationUnu  Artifiam,  lib.  XIII,  tit.  IV,  leg.  2. 
u  Cod.  JiMMntant,  IX.  7,  u  See  chapter  on  the  Ancient  Bed  Flag,  iv^/Vo. 

»  Cod.  TheodosH,  lib.  X,  tit  5  leg.  12,  alsoX,  20. 

18  Orelloa.  Imcriptionum  Latinarum  CoUeetio,  Nos.  4,261  and  4  728,    Septd' 
tralta.  it  Cod.  TheodosU,  Ub.  X.  leg.  2,  S,  7  and  X.  20,  2. 

u  Cod.  JutHmanit  Ub.  XI,  7,  8. 
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people  lie  was  considered  the  goyemment  and  his  palace 
like  the  residence  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
was  goyemment  property;  so  that  it  seems  to  be  a  fact 
easily  proyen  that  certain  manufacturing  establishments 
were  carried  on  by  the  ancient  goyemments;  since  it  is 
well  known  that  the  spinners',  weayers',  dyers'  and  tail- 
ors' oyerseers  who  were  called  gynaeciarii,  had  shops  in 
the  emperors'  palaces  and  conducted  the  manufacture  of 
mantles,  togas  and  other  articles  of  clothing  on  quite  an 
extensiye  scale  for  the  household  of  his  majesty,  includ- 
ing family  and  retinue.  These  female  clothiers  worked 
in  the  same  manner  for  others  of  the  great  gentes  or  lordly 
families.  This  prepares  us  for  a  distinct  comprehension 
of  the  desire  of  ancient  labor  to  be  organized.  It  lifted 
the  member  one  step,  higher  than  the  slaye  and  placed 
him  or  her  in  the  co-operatiye  supervision  and  care  of 
the  fraternity.  The  Roman  gyruieciariua  was  generaUy 
a  man  who  had  charge  of  the  workshop. 

On  account  of  a  misapprehension  of  this  word's  true 
meaning,  lexicographers  define  the  gynasciariua  as  an 
oyerseer  of  a  harem !  This  is  a  cheap  way  of  degrading 
the  character  of  hundreds  and  eyen  thousands  of  poor 
working  women  who  plied  the  honest  needle  wherewith 
to  -eke  out  a  wretched  Hying.  But  it  is  the  inscriptions — 
a  late  study — which  bring  out  the  original  home-mean- 
ing, otherwise  lost.  Not  only  the  code  of  Theodosius 
but  that  of  Justinian  contain  weU  worded  provisions  for 
the  organization  of  tailors  into  trade  unions.  This  asso- 
ciation was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  women  as  well  as 
their  chiyalrous  male  companions  in  poyerty  and  lowli- 
ness and  they  were  only  too  glad  to  enjoy  the  patronage 
of  their  emperors,  and  work  in  their  houses  and  those  of 
the  grandees,  under  a  foreman,  doubtless  also  a  member 
of  the  union.  The  gens  family  thus  furnished  shop,  tools 
and  stock  and  the  workers  here  performed  the  work. 
But  family  and  state  were  identical  terms. 

We  now  come  to  the  shoemakers.  If  the  reader,  in  ad- 
miring the  pictures  of  the  ancients,  vdll  carefully  observe 
the  apparel  in  which  their  feet  are  shod  he  will  notice 
that  the  shoe  has  the  form  of  a  sandal ;  and  that  it  is 
laced  to  the  foot  like  a  modem  half-slipper.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  mostly  sole;  there  being  very  littie  upper-leather. 
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especially  about  the  instep.  This  was  the  principal  art- 
icle of  £>ot  clothing  manufactured  by  the  ancienlts'fiir 
popular  use.  Italy,  Greece,  Spain,  PhcBnicia^  North- 
ern Africa,  are  almoist  semi^tiropical  countries.  It  is  tiie 
pinching  cold  of  Central.  Eurc^e  that  has  forced  difiep- 
entiation  in  the  shape  of  shoes  and  boots;  TheBomnaa 
sandal,  soUai  wais  manufactured  in  enortn6us  quaiititaes 
^g^^7f  ^o  doubt,  by  slaves.  Rut  as  we  ha^e  positive 
evidence  of  unions  of  shoemakers^  solearii,  we  know  tfait 
they  were  also  produced  by  free-labor.  The  archseologifit 
Muini,  found  at  Rome  a  beautiful  tablet.^  on  which  ia 
engraved  in  unmistakable  tetms  the  name  of  the  union 
and  states  that  it  was  a  coUegium  aaUarivm  be^cearunL 
This  means  that  the  members  manufactured  one  particu- 
lar kind  of  sandal  or  shoe-Miie  bcigea  which  was  of  a  eep- 
tain  G^teek  pattern.  In  the  Vatidan  is  another  iltentioncld 
by  various  atithbrs,'*  which,'  however,  does  not  sb  unmia^ 
takably  represent  a  trade  unions  The  Crispiiis,-it  i&^Wdl^ 
known,  were  a  very  powerful  trade  union-  of  ^alater  dati^ 
whose  members  carried  with  them  a  bigoted^specied  of 
priestcraft  But  as  their  existence  is  ol  so  curious  a 
character  aaid  tiieir  organisatidn  so  secret,  we%ave  failed 
to  find  any  genuine  inscriptions.  Their  identity  howev^ 
has  come  down  to  us  in  hktory,  and marks  an  era  in  the 
Christian  religion/conneciingit  with  labor  and  practically 
verifying  its  pareoepts  bj  its  commingling  of  the  nobilitj 
with  the  proletariat^  thus  leveling  all  .to  one  plan^  -■ 

Diodel^an  was  the  tyrant  who  persecuted  the  early 
Christians.  Under  his  reign  two  brothers— noblemtti  be^ 
longing  to  a  gens  familyv^were  converted  to  religion. 
Their  names,  as  the  story  goes,  were  Crispin  and  Crispii!!'^ 
ian.  For  a  poor  slave  or  £reedmiai  to  embrace  C9mstiaa<» 
ity  was  not  so  much  of  an  of^se  because  he  had;no  rec« 
ognition,  no  family;  but  for  a  noUeman  to  forsake  the 
worship  of  his  ancestral  manes  and  tutelary  saints,  abjure 
faith  in  the  miraculous  gods  andgoddesses  who  for  un^ 
accounted  ages,  by  sea  and  land  had<  presided jover  tll^ 
destijoiesof  men  and  had  been  believed  in  with  an  iron 
bound  confidence!  and  a  terroriring'authcnity  that  left  not 
a  shizmnering  of  optkm  whdreiu  to  phmt  an;inde|>endent 

UMarinl.iltti,I.p.  12 

M  See  Orelli,  JfucripbUmum  Latintinm  CoUeetio,  No.  4,918.   Artes  et  optflcla. 
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tbo^ht-^ucli  an  off e^4er,  was  iboiight  to  d^erv^  t}x6 
'iMuikhioeiit  ol  4ei^:th  1 ,  Tl^e^e  Cmpio^  (hecefojre,  bayiog 
time  offend^  bj  ^mbr^kcing .  th^  HQiRr  f iiith>  .werQ  obliged 
^  jQy  to  .Oa«d»  imare,  iMWQT^ing  to.  vaguci  ^4itiQii,,tb^y 
fletUedatiSoiBflQxui,  pr^p^hlDgiby  day,  .aiid.  ahoemalrii^g 
eTemngSf  until'  in  A.  D«2$7,  ti^  wer0  «^^uted  by  order 
of  MaTJTOia?..-  Tb^  bad  ir8t,fpiuid^4b^i^4fir,qf  Qrpa- 
pans  wbi^  axietts  to  tbi^  diiy. .  Many  .Q(^ntu^ei(^ft^9^fi49» 
|6i5k  CriflfMna  wera  <9boaei;L  aa  tbe  patrPDi  /aa^n|«,  of  ^  iro- 
ligkeinduBlxial  c«iAl)ani|i^  at  Parj^-^T^.p^K^t  o]i;4i^r>.<ial)^4 

<irilar  baa  had*  taiMl  i^q^^^imo^  ,  jt  wfta;  .^ujpm^paecl 
aararal.  times  biitngxew  again;^and^.tQ-|dlQr  th^ozidaritf 
CSnapina  ensta^iii  &e  United  Statefi,  and.iw^y  oibar 
eou^ea  ot  tba  world,  aa  a  regular  and  genuine  trade 
iiAiDn  of  ahoamdwra^   ,      .    ,  ^     . 

Tbere  was  also.a  pnion  of  soldiers'  boot  makers,  etfUgqirii, 
apoken  ef  by  iMni^dbis.^ .. .  The  aiicb»ol(]!gi8|t  (}i:utMr  ** 
(bionght  to  ligbt.  aa  iDpenption  wb^b  pay  s^ryie.t^ pr^£ 
^teoinmemo]:at«s.tba  ^xisteoee  of  afamilyt  ofshoeipakeiis 
vbo  made  sucfa.sboes,  9u£are»  cali^rtt,  l^ntis  top  brie^  or 
at'least  tbeaec^ioQ  pf  jt  wbicb.  we  bave  seen  is  .too  inoom^ 
fplete  for^a  specimen  to  fix  judgment  upp^,  iVnother  stone 
from  Aaximomja  mote  elaborate. but.  i:^ndere4  T<igae.  bgr 
Ibe  endless  abbreviations  wbicb  the  Latins  seem  to  hav^ 
been  so  fond  of,**    ,  >.        .  j 

•.  Momrosen  g^eaa  long;  account  pf  theBoma^  manner 
•of  dividing  tbe  unions  into,  df  QuirianSi  centurians*^  .and  other 
numbers,  somewhat  in  ;the  manner  prescribed  by  Idifxg  Nnma, 
more  than  MQ  years  before  Christ  Tbis^in^cription.alluded 
to  refers  to  the  centurians,  and.  the  diyisi^nL  tp  which  thjd 
nnien  was  allotted.  .  Of  the  ordinary  shoemakers,  mtoreSy 
.we  do  not  find  any  inscriptions  proving  that  they  possessed 
.trade  organisations.  ,  Perhaps  they  were  all  idavea,  as  .was 
.the  case  wibb  some  trades.  There  are.bopes,  however,  that 
iDore  insoriptiens  may  ^et  be  discovered  to  prove  that  the 
w^orss  had  their  organisation.    ^  .j 

In  Rome,  as  at  the  piresent ,  tim^,  it  wa^.  fashiopablp  to 
wear  furs ;  and  we  also  know  that  the  furriers  were  oigan- 

n  LampridinSt  Jlexander  Sevenkp  89: 
tt  GrnUHT,  InMcriptionet  ToHm  Orbi$  BomanomWij  649,  !• 
^»  OnIL , /nief.  £^.  «Wt.;  No.  8,6*8. 
u  Momm.^  De  OM.  et  dtdal.  Bom^  Cap.  H,  p  27-Sa. 
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ized  into  trade  anions.  The  furriers  were  called  peUiones^ 
They  were  classed  as  innocent,  and  allowed  the  privilege  of 
combination  by  a  special  clause  in  the  codeof  Theodosius*^ 
and  had  numerous  unions  of  tire  trade.  Among  other 
branches  of  the  furriers  were  the  fringe  and  border  makers,. 
limholarii^  who  trimmed  ladies'  dresses  with  furs  or  costly 
silk  or  laces.  The  limbolarii  or  fringers  were  connected 
with  the  ladies*  head'  dressers  on  the  one  hand  and  textores^ 
and  textriceSy  male  and  female  weavers  on  the  other.  That 
they  worked  in  the  head  dress  or  hat  business  is  certain; 
but  we  are  in  the  dark  about  the  method  and  personnel  of 
the  hat  manufacture  for  either  sex. 

A  y«ry  remarkable  and  numerous  trade  union  called  een- 
tonarii,  patch  workers  and  junkmen  or  ragpickers,  crops  oui 
every  where  among  the  inscriptions.  Near  tlie  ancient  town 
of  Come  in  Curia,  Grutcr"  observed  many  queer  inscrip- 
tions^ among  which  are  several  which  clearly  indicate  that 
at  this  tnunicvpium  of  Rome  the  rag  pickers  were  numer* 
oos  enough  to  get  elected  into  the  municipal  offices.  In* 
deed  this  is  his  own  comment  upon  the  matter*  There  i» 
no  KTOund  for  doubt  about  their  being  genuine  trade  nnions,. 
as  the  wording  of  the  stone  distinctly  says:  *^  eoUegium  cen^ 
ionariorum.**  At  Milan,  the  same  great  pioneer  of  the  re* 
naissance  dragged  forth  another  of  these  long  forgotten 
witnesses  of  the  ancient  mode  of  living,  to  shed  its  light 
upon  social  science.**  This  led  to  further  investigation,  and 
Fabretti**  from  the  same  field  brought  out  two  other  tab- 
'  lets  of  cenUmarii  bearing  equally  good  testimony.  The 
centuriau  legion  is  mentioned  upon  one  of  them,  and  by  this 
we  are  appnsed  of  the  fact  that  the  law  dividing  the  nniofis 
into  tens,  hundreds,  etc.,  held  good  as  far  away  as  Milan 
in  the  extreme  north  of  Italy. 

Another,  found  at  the  ancient  Mevaniola,  is  quoted  by 
Orelli.**  It  is  a  slab  of  stone  on  which  is  inscribed  the  name 
of  the  president  of  the  association.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
these  institutions  had  something  to  do  with  manufacture  of 
rough  articles  of  clothing  if  not  also  of  any  and  everything 
they  could  pick  up  the  makings  for.    If  among  all  their  col- 

*  Code  Theod.^  lib.  XIII.  tit  iv,  leg.  2,  Dt  Exaudtianibits  Artifieum. 

*6  Orell..  Ifuar.y  No.  4,218. 

*7  Gruter»  Inter.  Totiui  Orbis  Bomanontm,  Nm.  471.  G,  856.  6  and  others. 

»  Grater,  Inter,  Totiiu  OrbU  Rom,,  411, 1. 

«•  Fabrett,  Expliffalio,  p.  78,  72.  y 

M  Orell.,  Inscr.,  No.  5,122,  CoUesium  centoaariram  Mvnicipii  Mevaniola^. 
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lections  of  rags  picked  up  in  the  streets  or  obtained  by  beg- 
gary or  otherwise  in  their  wanderings  by  day,  they  found 
in  their  culling  and  sorting,  material  of  mixed  colors  and  ^ 
qualities  sufficient  to  make  a  coat,  no  matter  how  versicol- 
ored and  bizarre  it  looked  when  finished,  they  set  about  [ 
cutting,  patching  and  putting  together  the  pieces,  and  of 
them  creating  a  garment  readily  disposed  of  among  the 
poor  slaves  and  outcasts  whose  wretched  lot  it  was  often  to 
work  in  sun  and  storm,  heat  and  cold,  without  clothing,  as 
naked  as  the  gladiators  who  fought  on  the  sands  of  the  am- 
phitheatres. 

The  immense  number  of  inscriptions  bearing  record  of 
these  facts,  affords  proof  of  the  formidable  misery  which 
poor  despised  humanity  were  obliged  to  suffer  in  ancient 
days.  In  proof  of  the  position  above  stated,  we  have  from 
Regium  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  a  splendid  stone  containing 
over  100  words  snowing  that  the  membership  was  allied  to 
manufacturers,  but  of  what  sort  is  not  given;  that  they  had 
a  temple  of  8om6  kind  of  their  own;  and  that  they  took  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs  by  force  of  their  organized  num- 
bers." 

We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  tliat  whoever  investigates 
the  subject  of  the  ancient  ragpickers  from  the  numerous 
and  unmistakable  data  already  at  command,  will  arrive  at 
our  conclusion  that  they  were  a  sort  of  social  jack-at-all- 
trades,  undertaking  in  poverty,  with  limited  means,  and  un- 
der many  checks  of  social  humiliation  and  contempt,  any  job 
that  fell  in  their  way  by  which  they  could  make  a  living. 
Muratori  exhibits  in  hb  enormous  folio  collection  Nos.  663 
2  and  664  1,  of  his  Thesaurus^  two  others,  found  at  the 
town  of  Sentinnm,  a  place  in  ancient  Umbria,  whioh|  on  the 
^hole,  adds  little  to  the  points  already  given. 

In  the  Neapotitan  museum  is,  or  was  a  collection  of  bronze 
»ut«^ucs,  statuettes,  plaques  and  tablets,  all  conveying 
thoughts  valuable  to  the  study  of  ethnology — ^the  Heraclian 
or  Hercnlanean  museum.  Stored  there  is  another  interest- 
ing tablet  of  these  centonarii  or  ragpickers.  It  was  found 
by  Fabretti,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  Patavium."  Accord- 
ing to  Heineck  it  is  very  old.**    Another  from  the  ager  Oo* 

n  Orell.,  No.  4,188 ;  Grater,  1,101. 1  aod  Marator,  668. 1. 
*aVide  Orel]..  4,184:  '*Slmilla  decreta,  neo  minus  verbosa,  adulattonlaqv* 
jplena*' 

»  Fabretti.  Eiq^iecUio,  p.  485, 160.  m  Helnec.  Antiqu,  ]>.  286. 
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menn^,  clasRed  by  Orelli,  isimong  the  sooieti^s  of  artisans  1§ 
^naliv  suggqstive."  It  is  ascribed  to  Muratori,  and  is  from 
TorcellufiL  Mooiragen's  great  collection  **  contkinb  afidther 
Btone  bearing  an  inscriptioii  of  an  ^sernian  rag  pickers'  or- 

Smization  and  Orelli  gives  ^  very  fine  specitaen  from 
rixia,  wiiich  he  arranges  with  his  coUeffia^  corpora  et  so- 
daliciou*^  Qne  that  Ocelli  mixed  up  with  liift  Dii  Inimor" 
taieB  seems  to  comrpemorate  one  of  those  unions,  combining; 
several  kinds  of  labor  under  one  set  of  rules.**  When  thd 
monument  was  lettered  the  union  had  JEilreftdy  existed  161 
years.    ](t  is  at  l^ilan. 

^These  things  show  how  ^ear  i^e  union  wai^  to  ^eedmen. 
We  have  already  cited  twelve  of  the  evidences  of  a  power- 
ful oi^ganizatibn  of  ireedmen  on  Roman  soil.  Th^re  fi^ 
over  ^  more  good  specimens  in  the  museums  ltnd,6thbr 
collections^  and  their  record  is  made  good  for  .all  timci  in  thb 
voluminous  oatalogiicts  of  Archaeolo^sts.  ^he  grekt  num- 
ber 6i  inscriptions  of  tbe  ceTUohariij  or  rag  and  old  janlic 
gatherers.  In  comparison  with  most  other  organised  traded 
may  be  accounted  for  if  we  reflect  that  very  many  of  th6 
ancient  lowly  obtsdned  their  manumission  late  in  life,  afteir 
.tliey  had  been  worn  out  in  toil,  whose  products  had  gone 
to  their  masters. 

Manumissions  were  easily  obtained  at  an  advanced  dgb 
because  the  owner  of  a  man  would  be  glad  to  free  bimseff 
from  the  expense  of  maintaining  him  after  he  became  old, 
decrepit  and  useless.  Doubtless  the  owner  often  killed  his 
ultra-aged  slaves  rather  than  accoi;d  them  the  boon  called 
liberty  to  die  in  possession  of.  But  we  may  be  sure  thtCl 
such  was  ever  tne  longing  for  freedom  when  offered  the 
slave  under  whatsoever  motive  that  he  seldpm  reftised'tt> 
accept  the  gift,  though  its  acceptance  entailed  cM  the  anxi- 
eties and  dangers  of  the  predarious  competitive  struggle  toi- 
existence.  Assuming  at  an  advanced  ajge  the  responsibili- 
ties of  life,  he  drifted  into  any  labor,  no  matter  how  grovel^ 
ling,  and  became  the  junk-man,  rag-picker  and  patch-piecerj 
and  with  the  mutual  aid  of  his  union  succeeded  in  living 
happier  in  responsible  independence  than  he  was  before  ta 
ixis  irresponsible  thraldom. 

A  second  reason  for  their  Ikrge  nnmbets  may  be,  that 

»  Ocell*  Inter.,  No.  4070  •  Mar.  Thecuamr,  618.  8.    See  also  Ordl.,  No.  40f  1, 
u  'ttomm.,  huer..  No.  6,060.  *f  OtiU.,  /filer..  No.  7,201. 

M  Orel)..  Ifucr.,  No.  1702. 
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many  timeB  do  worV  could  be'fonnd;  confequ.enllj' to  ob- 
^in  enough  to  tire  upon  the;  took  to  pickiog  what  others 
tlirew  .avray  and.  fonpd  that  ^J  scouriag  the  etreete.  and 
•lieyB  tlqey  could  bring  to  their  rag  and  junlc  markets  iuiE^- 
f^ent  to  relieve  the  pinch  of  hunger,  an^  with  the  otl^rWise 
imosable  BtnffiD^^ke  fires  to  cook  their  food  and  warm 
themselvea  in, winter.     ..,,..,,. 

The  fact  ^t  these  centonarii  are  round  to  Have  existed 
dot  onI]r  in  EuT9pf  fJQt  tjhroughqtit  ^fA&,  u^a  nintter  dee^^ 
foggestive  tortile  stijiiient  of  ethuolp^,  Tbat  they  1iad  sj- 
rea^  had  , their  ,^»'ii'*i  af'^  their  lodf^Qr^'corpores  at  tlie 
da^iro  of  .aianamis^fOD  from  this,  primeval  ^tate  of  slaver^ 
uter^  se^ou  littje  dp.nbt.  7he  laBcrjptipi]  tliat  we  ^ite  from 
QTelli'a^ot^tatosqe^ihQHB  1}j  itBown  jwords — the  identical 
ones  engraved  ID  obf^qm^  upon  ap'tece  pfBtqitp — ^hat  the 
l^lioQ^;hl^  ^<ite4  x4f  fif^  alr^adv  jLbl  jegra.  J'urUier 
Hpit  u^irareati.velx  vi>ed  l^fre,  to  tfi^  e^ect jt&tt  t^e  .nm<>fi 
had  b^ep  fiblettFii^tiopallfdr  otlieTwise,iooou'ni'Uie  years 
•f  its  sg!$  with  pre(»si(i{D.  .  ., 

_.  Th(^  teemiq^y  pie ^OfDeiuil 'things  are  otef 
Vfi  OiOme,  t(0, discover  "that  ^hen  the  great;  wa' 
tteti^eoDum  to  the  gro^v^p)  and  influence  of  6i 
s^uck  backward  ^od  pverwheliiied  the  uiiioQB 
bave  <ilearly  sbowii  Dy  the  iuscription  from 
fqm^ii,  were  able  \a  soo^e  miinicipalLties  to  el 
«[i^iinteudents  of  gnhlio  vc^kb,  a  few  were  .f 
^e  proviso  that  th^  sboold  kocp  tbemselvej 

iept  to  the  rules  of  the  ancient  religion,  sbp 
lonor  the  fares  of  the  gentile  imi^ortals  and  preserve  tb'e^ 
identity  and  their  habitat  by  an  inscription  or  register  of 
«ach  union  in  perfeot  accordance  with  the  law.  Frovidea 
with  this  inscription  whereon  was  registered  their  habitat, 
t^e  name  of  the  deitv  they  had  chosen  as  their  tutelary 
guardian,  and  the  businesB  which  ^hey  professed  as  a  me^s 
of  existence,  the  l^w  accorded  them  the  i^ht  to  organize, 
fits  coeundi.  Bat  these  re^ulatiouB  tbey  n^ust  strictly  obr 
i^)'e;1;e<^iipe  th^  maije  it  ve^y  convenient  for  the  police 
whose  dairy  it  was  to  patch,  over  them  and  report  their  l>e- 

harior  ^  senate  and  tribunes  of  the  people.         , 

Undfir  the  more  ancietit^us  coeundi  or  rigtit  of  corahma- 
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tion  into  udiods  of  trades  and  professions,  it  certainly,  as 
proved  by  many  inscriptions  of  the  period  of  the  emperors 
of  Rome,  coald  not  have  been  obligatory  that  the  unions 
should  chisel  out  these  litboglyphs,  so  precious  to  us  now. 
So  when  the  law  came,  some  of  them  searched  back  for 
their  chronology  and  pedigree  and  had  them  inserted  with 
the  rest  of  the  inscription.  We  know  from  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  oldest  societies  stood  the  best  chance  of  es- 
caping suppression.  They  were  especially  exempted  by 
law.  This  exemption  was  based  upon  the  respect  for  the 
laws  and  traditions  of  Nuraa,  Solon  and  Tullius.  The  new 
societies,  however,  were  looked  upon  with  distrust ;  and  it 
logically  follows  that  if  b  collegium,  porjms  or  sodalicium 
could  prove  its  age  by  tracing  its  record  back  to  a  time  an- 
terior to  the  agrarian  or  servile  troubles,  it  would  have  ai> 
almost  certain  chance  of  remaining  unmolested. 

We  have  enlarged  upon  this  curious  subject  of  the  rag- 
pickers  with  a  view  of  preparing  the  mind  of  the  reader 
with  facts  in  regard  to  our  theory — which  we  will  admit  to 
be  original  and  unique — upon  the  origin  of  gypsies. 

It  is  admitted  that  history  has  failed  to  record  the  origin, 
life  and  migrations  of  the  gypsies.  Of  course  everybody 
agrees  both  that  they  are  a  caste  and  that  they  are,  so  to 
speak,  the  pariah  dogs  of  these  later  days ;  but  everybody, 
upon  reflection,  also  admits  that  they  always  were  and  still 
are  organized.  The  fact  is,  their  organization  has  always 
been  exclusive  and  severe.  Another  fact  always  was  and 
is,  namely^  that  their  language  is  Latin  although  mixed  with 
Sanscrit  and  Greek ;  and  this  is  the  most  incontrovertibl& 
stronghold  to  our  suggestion  that  gypies  are  the  slill  linger- 
ing, self-constituted,  tribal  relics  of  the  archaic  children  of 
the  great  gens  families  of  the  Aryan  race,  both  Asiatic  and 
Indo-European. 

We  suggest  that  being  outcasts  of  the  domus  or  paternal 
home  through  the  law  of  primogeniture,  they  served  for 
unknown  ages  as  slaves  on  the  paternal  estate ;  and  at  the 
dawn  of  the  period  of  manumissions  were  among  the  first 
to  form  self-supporting,  or  mutually  protective  unions  out 
of  which  the  least  qualified,  most  cunning  and  romantio 
never  developed,  but  continued  to  pick  up  a  living  by  petty 
theft,  rag,  junk  and  slop-gathering,  horse-jockeying  and 
piece-patciuDg,  warping  their  tongues  to  fit  localities,  and 
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their  ingenuity  to  all  the  cunning  quibbles  which  character-^ 
ize  the  competitive  system.  These  we  conjecture  were  the 
centonarii  or  rag  pickers,  whose  compulsory  inscriptions  we^ 
study  with  wondering  surprise,  They  are  simply  the  fruit 
of  the  cruel  condition  of  ancient  society  ;  and  the  unique 
monument  their  name  and  shame  have  built  must  arrest  the 
gaze  of  man,  imparting  to  him  a  moumfol  lesson  as  he  toila 
onward  to  the  reyolution. 


»  -  ^ 


CHAPTER  XIX 

TRADE  UNIONS. 

THE  PAGAN  AND  CHRISTIAN  IMAGB-MAEERa 

OJK0ANIKA.TI0NB  OF  pBOPLi  who  worked  for  the  Gods — ^Big  andlittlo 
G^d-Smiths— Their  Unions  object  to  the  New  Religion  of 
Christianity  because  this,  originally  Re{>udiating^  Idolatry, 
Rained  their  Business — Compromise  which  Originated  the 
Idolatry  in  the  Ohurch  of  to-day — ^The  Cahatore9 — Unions 
of  Ivory  Workers— Of  BiseVarii  or  Deity-Sedan-Makera — Of 
Image-makers  in  Plaster — ^The  £7h^t<entorit  or  Unions  of  Per- 
fumemakers — Holy  Ointments  and  the  Unions  that  manu- 
factured them — ^Etruscan  Trinketmakers — ^Bookbinders — 
No  Proof  yet  found  of  their  Organization. 

DiBEOTLT  oonnected  with  and  a  component  jaoxi  of  the 
:ancient  state,  particularly  that  of  the  Indo-Europeans, 
was  the  great  subject  of  the  gods,  deorum  immorialivm. 
This  with  them  was  no  wild  fancy  but  an  institution  so 
^closely  interwoven  in  all  the  affairs  of  public  and  private 
life  that  no  person  of  patrician  birth  who  could  lay  chum 
to  a  family  ^  could  possibly,  without  heresy  often  punish- 
able with  death,  disregard  or  question.  The  worship  of 
the  manes  at  the  domestic  altar,  and  of  the  pencUes,  the 
mysterious  home  of  the  lares  and  all  the  holy  immortals 
was  compulsory.  All  paganism  was  excessively,  tyranni- 
'  cally,  inexorably,  cruelly,  religioua  It  ignored  the  whole 
proletarian  class;  and  most  logically,  according  to  its 
tenets;  for  they,  possessing  no  family,  no  property,  no 
paternity,  could  have  no  tutelary  saint  except  by  proxy 
and  in  an  eleemosynary  way,  used  by  them  superncially 

1  The  proletftries  or  working  people  had  no  recognized  fuuily.    To  be  bom 
Into  an  ancient  family  waa  to  belong  to  a  great  and  noble  yeiu. 
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to  flatter  conscience,'  and  in  all  cafies  borrowed  by  them 
from  tiie  gfaifideeB,  who  eometimeB  pemfitted*ithe  locM^  of 
a  family  god^  to  act  the  sham  of  tutelary  protector,  and 
this  sometimes  out  of  merci  contemptuous  pity.  But  this 
archaic,  aristocratio  worship  was  in  practice  meohanicaL 
Its  temples,  the  work  of  the  proletojries^  were  massive^ 
often  magnificent  structures.  Idols  were  numerous,  some 
of  them  specimens  of  the  finest  sculptures  the  world  ever 
produced.  Its  altars  were  solenin,  massive  and  awful; 
its  sepulchres,  sarcophagi  and  niausoleums,  strikirfg  in 
the  solemnity  of  their  incidents  and  surroundings ;'  it^ 
Uttle  images  abd  deities  were  Tisitantel  oi  etei^y  respi^ta- 
ble  hous^old;  its  sacerdotal  and  sacrificidlp&raphiemalm 
numerous  and  indispensable  and  the  orael^s  atidshrine^ 
of  the  aruspex  and  soothsayer  had  e&cAx  to  be  adorned 
with  furniture  which  best  oonyeni^cedihe  cunniiikg*,  flat- 
tery, superstition  and  makeshift  of  priestcraft^ 

All  thelse  thin^  required  tools  to  make  them  and  were 
the  product  of  skill  and  Industry  of  the  prol<9taries.  Oj^ eat 
numbers  of  these  emblen»  of  Pagan  piety  are  pres^oed 
in  the  collections ;  and  by  them  we^kjiow  bow  to  apprecir 
ate  the  methods  of  mechanics  who  produced  them. .  ' 

The  cabatore$  had  a  union  that- made  imager  of  th^ 
greater  gods.  By  this  is  probably  to  bj^  understood,  thp 
most  powerful  immortals,  Jupiter,  Ceres,  Yulean  and  tbf 
like.  They  had  their  shops  in  Bonne  and  Att^na  & 
they  were  numerous  we  are  without  evidence  of  the  fact^ 
although  their  skill  covered  a  considerable  range.  TJ^ 
cabaior  and  the  imaginifex  made  images  of  many  kinds 
but  the  manner  of  their  operations  is  obscure.  We  know 
more  of  their  extent.  The  business  of  the  fqnner  was  t^ 
make  the  less  elegant  statues,  reliefs,  and  perhaps  pi<:^ 
tures  of  the  great  deities;  while  the  latter  buiiied  himseiU 
with  the  manufacture  of  the  household  and  toy  gods  f qf* 
which  ihiere  was  always  a  steady  demand.  I|i  this  man- 
ufacture of  deities  there  was  from  the  most  ancient  epoch 
of  which  we  ha^e  data,  ehotigh  demand  to  kseep  large 

*  Fostel,  OiU  Antique^  livre  n,  pasAm. 

snommseiij  J)i  Oalligiu  etjS(KUiliciitJS(mumor%m,^  "Legibus  oollegii 
JUiMaed  et  Antlnoi  et  collegli  MBdal&pii  est  Hygi»  "  Ndtel9,  /<tem»  p.  76.  **lto 
ftt&iUa  Anguttali  midta  collegia  opfloim»  fniwe/'  Jdem^  f^  19,  JOt  OuUh  M^itrvtf 
"liajat^  oAidfiu  accepiiflimuUoiruia,  .  .  «  K»utloram  famUia  sacra  Iffinenm 
ret&iebat.^  -  ' f    ' •.  ., ^,  ,   \    ..  a 
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numben  of  meohaiiics  employed.  It  grew  with  the  num- 
bers of  the  human  race,  and  increased  as  human  taste  for 
luxury  increased.  BeUef  did  not  perceptibly  change. 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  even  Anaxagoras  and  Diogenes 
worshiped  the  immortal  gods  whose  emblems,  statuettes, 
and  profiles  adorned  not  only  the  temples  but  the  resi- 
dences of  all  respectable  citizens.  Such  images,  liable  to 
accident  and  decay,  had  to  be  replenished  or  repaired,  and 
the  labor  required  to  do  this  gave  the  incentiye  of  organ- 
ization. 

We  shall  show  in  another  chapter,  that  on  the  intro- 
•dnotion  of  the  Christian  faith  at  Rome  in  after  years,  one 
of  the  objections  most  vigorously  raised  against  the  new 
doctrine  was,  not  that  it  would  interfere  with  them  in 
point  of  conscience,  but  that  it  would  interfere  adversely 
to  their  means  of  earning  bread !  It  threatened  to  sap  the 
iountain  of  economic  existence.  The  early  Christians 
wanted  no  idols.  The  image-makers  who  wrought  holy 
-emblems  out  of  wood,  brass,  gold,  pearl  and  sometimes 
of  amber  and  the  precious  gems,  gained  a  living  by  their 
trade ;  and  consequently,  Christianity,  however  it  might 
otherwise  please  their  sense  of  mutual  love,  of  equaHty, 
fraternity  and  freedom,  yet  so  long  as  it  threatened  their 
means  of  livelihood,  in  the  slightest  degree  they  opposed 
it  with  every  effort  vdthin  their  reach;  whereupon  a  share 
•of  the  Pagan  idolatry  was  bargaiaed  for,  sufficient  to  re- 
store the  manufacture  of  images  and  idols.  Then  working 
people,  always  prone  to  accept,  threw  away  their  objec- 
tions and  embraced  the  new  religion  in  such  nambers 
and  with  such  zeal  that  the  old  rehgion  began  to  dissolve, 
and  in  course  of  a  few  centuries  crumbled  to  the  dust, 
while  the  workman's  craft  of  image-making  continues  to 
this  day. 

Of  the  most  celebrated  idol  manufacturers,  Phidias, 
perhaps  stands  foremost.  Like  all  proletaries  his  fam- 
ily is  unknown.  No  blooded  historian  could  taint  the 
noble  prestige  vdth  a  line  enlightening  mankind  upon  his 
pedigree ;  and  writers  of  his  own  class,  there  were  none. 
His  superlative  genius,  however,  wrote  his  history  in  the 
exquisite  images  of  Athena,  in  the  great  works  on  the 
Propylsea  of  ihe  acropolis  and  the  Parthenon,  vnrought 
by  has  combined  imagination  and  chisel.    Ivory  and  gold 
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entered  into  this  last  chryselephantine  colossus;  and  his 
adornment  of  Oljmpia  ivith  the  statue  of  Jupiter  as  a  vir- 
gin goddess  signalized  his  age  by  an  exhibit  of  the  me- 
chanical in  the  most  exquisite  and  costly  details.  Pericles 
the  renowned  optimate  and  politician,  stood  in  astonish- 
ment and  admiration  before  this  workingman's  genius  and 
originality. 

Myron,  the  cotemporary  and  celebrated  rival  of  Phidias, 
could  sculpture  a  quoit-player,  a  cow  or  a  god  with  equal 
perfection.  His  Hercules,  his  Jupiter  and  his  Minerva 
were  so  perfect  that  Roman  warriors  in  capturing  them 
were  captured  by  them.  When,  afterwards,  Lysippus, 
Praxiteles,  Scopas  and  a  great  many  others  adorned  this 
•art  with  perfection  it  never  had  before  or  since,  it  became 
a  trade  at  which  tnany  thousands  earned  a  living. 

Great  schoolsof  image-making  flourished  in  Greece  and 
Rome  from  times  lon^  anterior  to  Phidias.  The  Etrus- 
cans had  schools  of  idol  manufacture  conducted,  as  in 
(Greece,  by  the  proletaries  or  working  people.  Once 
when  the  Romans  beat  them  ia  battle  and  at  the  siege 
took  Yolsinii  nearly  300  years  before  Christ,  about  2,000 
holy  images  and  statues  were  a  part  of  the  trophies  of  vic- 
tory. The  Etruscans  were  hard  working,  faithful  people 
who  had  trade  unions  in  great  numbers.  Some  of  these 
were  image-makers;  and  tiiey  well  knew  how  to  live  and 
profit  upon  the  superstitionB  which  thus  attached  to  the 
Pagan  faith. 

While  Rome  produced  few  image-makers  of  brilliancy 
she  patronized  enormously  the  manufacture  of  all  sorts 
of  holy  trinkets.  The  household  from  the  earliest  times 
was  the  true  patron,  and  ladies  bought  many  httle  imita- 
tions of  gods  and  goddesses  toge&er  with  an  endless 
varieiy  of  sacerdotal  paraphernalia,  such  as  suited  their 
iancy  as  to  merit  and  price. 

Orelli  gives  us  an  inscription  of  a  genuine  union  of  the 
biseUarii,  who  manufactured  the  great  sacerdotal  seat  or 
«hair;  a  splendidly  finished  and  richly  upholstered  t6te 
ik  tSte  for  the  gods.^  There  were  also  signs  either  of 
unions  or  private  business  of  persons  working  ivory,  ebti- 

4  Ifueriptionum  Lattnarum  Colketio,  No.  4,187,  note  1,  also  Grater,  Imeriv 
MMfim  Totius  Orbit  Bomanonm,  12,  8,  and  Kar&tori,  Thetaunu  Ydenm  Irucrw^ 
lUomim^  644, 1.  ^ 
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rarii.  The  inscriptions  are  given  by  Orelli*  But  we  haTe> 
ihore  positive  evidence  6i  a  trade  union  of  ivory  workerft^ 
in  a  direct  mention  of  them  as  such  in  title  Justinian  cod^" 
which  provided  for  them  the  right  to  organize  and  labor 
in  the  holy*  cause/ 

The  evidences  indicate  that  the  tecioriolae  or  little  plaster 
images  of  which  Qcero '  and  others  have  made  mention, 
were  the  work  of  the  albarii*  An  inscription  found  at 
Rome  and  published  by  Gtuter/  appears  to  signify  by  its 
reading  that  the  business  was  managed  by  one  C.  Ateius 
FhOadelphns  but  gives  no  due  to  warrant  thfit  he  was 
managing  officer  of  a  trade  union  of  the  plaster^s'  craft. 

Besides  the  wonderful  chryselphantine  ivory  worl^^rs 
belonging  to' the'  great  school  of'  Phidias,  already  men- 
tioned^'there  were  i^e  ebwrarii^  who,  as  we  hfkve  already 
stated,  were  fortified  by  a  law  in  the  ood0  of  Justinian^ 
and  were  excepted  in  iJie  late  stat^ites  on  trade  unibns.^^ 
These  craftsmen  made  little  statuettes,  symbols,  ivor^ 
chains,  variously  shaped  channs  and  talismans  propitiatorj 
of  tile  gods.  They  for  this  purpose  carried  on  a  considr*; 
erable  trade  with  tiie  Africans  and  Phoenicians  whereby; 
to  obtain  pure  and  delicate  ivory;  Indeed,  the  supersti-. 
tion  inculcated  by  the  ancient  religion  led  to  a  veritable 
industry  which  trough  many  a  long  centiiry  furnished 
bread  to  these  mechanics  and  their  families 

Orelli,^^  gives  an  inscription  of  an  assodaition  or  genu- 
ine trade  union  of  the  gods'  bed  makers,  or  pidvinariV* 
They  were  organized  under  the  society  name  of  aodaliciy/n^ 
which  Cicero  characterized'  as  low  and  mean;  but  we  pre> 
sume  that  as  in  this  case  their  calling  was  to  manufacture 
the  elegantly  upholstered  couches  and  silk  embroidered^ 
sleeping  furniture  of  the  mighty  immortals,  the  piety  and 
solemnity  which  enveloped  their  workshops  rescued  them 
from  the  rigors  of  the  conspiracy  laws  which  Qpero  and. 

•  OrelL .  idem,  Nob.  4,1^  «act  4,30S^ 
«  Cod.,  Juttinkuti,  x .  64, 1. 

'  Clc,  Fam.^  9,  22,  8. 

8  Tertuliaiu  De  Idqlplatria.  cap.  vUl.  This  author,  however.  Admits  that  be> 
sides  images  placed  in  the  waHs,  the  aXbarii  did  sereral*  ot^er  kiiida  of  plftster 
work.  .      1   . 

•  Omter.  Inter,  Tot.  Orb.,  642, 11. 
10  Orel].,  Nos.  4.180,  4,302. 

"  IfucripUontmi  Latinarum  OoUectio,  No.  4.061. 

IS  We  jay  ^^senuliie  '*  incases  where  we  find  fnll  approval  as  to  their  gen* 
nineness.   Orelli,  FabretU,  Horatoriaa,  etc.,  are  high  aQthority 
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CflBBax  instituted  for  their  extinction.  Another  insorip- 
tion  was  registered  by  Oderio,  of  these  couch  makers." 
It  says  that  one  Julius  Epaphra  was  a  fruit  seller,  form- 
erly pulvinarius  who  worked  at  the  couch  makers'  trade 
furnishing  them  for  the  great  circus;  and  Orelli  cites 
Suetonius  to  show  that  such  seats  or  couches  were  com- 
mon at  the  games  although  their  usurpation  by  the  gran- 
dees did  not  please/^ 

We  close  our  section  on  the  image-makers  with  the  un- 
guentarii  or  perfumers.  The  reader  by  this  time  begins 
to  see  that  in  reality  all  these  fine  things  **'  fit  for  the 
gods,"  which  were  manufactured  by  the  unions  in  such 
quantities,  were  appropriated  and  used  by  the  rich  who 
in  thus  usurping  or  assuming  what  was  destined  for  im- 
mortals, substituted  themselves  therefor;  and  in  that  way 
threw  a  halo  of  glory  aiound  themselves  and  their  greats 
inapproachable  gena  famihes.  The  whole  of  it  was  a  sort 
of  self-deification,  using  political  priestcraft  to  puff  their 
vanity,  inflame  their  egoism,  and  widen  the  chasm  which 
forbiddingly  yawned  between  them  and  the  proletarian 
classes. 

These  fine  things,  so  pleasing  to  the  sense  of  feeling 
apd  vision  were  not  enough.  They  also  required  some- 
thing to  gratify  the  olfactory  sense;  and  pei^umes  of  the 
richest  kind  were  manufactured  for  them.  There  were 
nnions  in  considerable  numbers  who  did  this  work.  At 
Capua  before  and  during  the  servile  war  of  Spartacus, 
there  were  perfumery  factories  which  were  celebrated 
all  over  Italy.  The  perfimiers  can  scarcely  be  called 
image-makers,  but  their  art  completed  the  category  of 
delics^cies  and  amplified  the  means  of  satisfying  the  vo- 
luptuous cravings  of  the  enormously  wealthy.  T^xeir  per- 
fumes were  used  in  the  temples,  and  at  the  sacrifices. 
They  were  esteemed  at  feasts  and  were  used  in  dress. 
At  iihe  great  circus,  and  afterwards  the  colliseum,  the  re- 
served seats  of  the  grandees  were  known  by  their  aroma. 

The  perfumers  were  not  only  workers  but  also  mer- 
chants ;  and  necessarily,  because  they  had  to  carry  on  a 
considerable  traffic  with  the  east  and  south  to  obtain 

M  Oderic,  InHripticnm,  p.  74. 

14  "  Spectare  cum  circenses  ez  pulTioari  non  placet  nobis.'*     Saetonins. 
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gums,  spices,  nuts,  seeds  and  other  raw  material  for  their 
products.  The  perfumers  or  unguentarii  also  had  similar 
unions  in  Athens  and  Corinth  where  thej  carried  on 
a  considerable  business.  There  are  found  quite  a  num- 
ber of  inscriptions  of  different  kinds  of  these  workmen  j| 
and  their  societies.  One  archaeologist  cites  an  inscription  j 
found  in  Rome,  upon  which  there  has  been  somq  com-  J 
ment  made,  arising  from  a  disagreement  about  its  exact 
meaning."  Publicius  Mcanor,  was  a  perfumer  on  the 
Via  Sacra,  and  one  Maximus  Accensus,  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  union  whose  duty  was  to  do  up  the  \ 
goods.  Most  probably  it  was  a  union  of  perfumers  chart- 
ered under  the  names  of  two  foremen,  or  one  foreman 
and  one  director  as  was  customary  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  law.  Marini"  cites  anotljer  inscription  showing 
that  these  prominent  officers  were  females,  or  at  least  one 
of  them.  The  slab  was  found  in  Naples.  OreUi  "  has  an 
inscription  found  by  GruteratYenusiain  Lucania,  which 
celebrates  the  setting  free  of  a  bondsman  and  family,  by 
the  father,  out  of  the  money  obtained  as  proceeds  of  the 
perfumery  business.  His  name  was  Philargyrus,  a  per- 
fumer. This  was  probably  a  private  business  of  the  Au- 
gustine period.  The  marble  is  broken  here,  leaving  us 
with  this  conjecture. 

AU  the  image-makers  and  perfumers'  trades  were 
countenanced  and  provided  for  by  King  Numa  who  be- 
lieved that  religion  was  a  thing  ihost  proper  to  cultivate. 
He  further  believed  that  it  was  impious  to  wage  war;  or 
at  any  rate,  to  risk  the  chances  of  war  lest  the  sacred 
temples  and  alters  be  desecrated  by  its  ravages.  Thus 
from  a  high  antiquity,  and  largely  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  and  works  of  this  king,  the  image-makers  were 
classed  as  the  futherers  of  the  holy  cause  and  exempted 
from  many  of  the  restrictions  and  persecutions  which  in 
later  times  became  the  source  of  bloodshed. 

There  was  a  regular  trade  society  of  the  pearl  fishers, 
ma/rgarUarii,^^  who,  it  appears,  communicated  with  the 

u  Donati,  Boma,  Vetut  et  Reeeni,  p.  827, 61.  It  ig  also  mentioned  by  M nratori* 
Theiotiinu,  Veterum  ImcripUonum. 

16  AiH,  2,  p.  616.    De  UnguenUariU.  lY  Orell.,  8,988. 

^s  Orell.,  InscripUonum  Latinarum  OoUeetio,  Nos.  1,603,  4,076,  4,S18,  One  of 
these,  No.4,076i8aj;ei)uine  trade  anion.  No.  4,218  comes  nndM  the  title  of 
Jrtes  €t  OpifiGOy  leavmg  It  qnestionable  as  to  its  haying  been  a  prirate  boaineu  • 
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ifTorksliops  in  the  cities,  whicli  their  labor  supplied  with 
pearls  in  the  rough*  Diving  and  scraping  in  the  distant 
waters  for  pearls  was,  at  the  starting  point  of  this  preca- 
rious business,  a  trade  which  to  render  successful,  needed 
to  be  fortified  by  a  federation  with  the  inlayers  and  other 
pearl  finishers  working  at  home.  Much  of  this  pearl  was 
used  in  decorating  the  images  which  the  demands  of  an 
idolatrous  faith  places  upon  the  market ;  and  by  thus  fur- 
nishing labor,  gave  bread  to  the  working  people.  On  a 
superficial  view,  the  fact  that  the  great  arlists,  such  a 
Pludias,  Myron,  Polycletus,  Alcamenes  of  the  heroic  school 
of  Ageladas,  or  the  stiU  more  versatile  school  of  a  few 
years  later  of  which  Lysippas,  Praxiteles  and  Scopas  were 
the  heroes,  we  do  not  find  the  pearl  industry  to  nave  ex- 
tensively entered  into  the  composition  of  the  great  sculp- 
tures. But  we  must  remember  first,  that  the  descriptions 
are  defective,  and  next,  that  the  originals  are  lost.^*  We 
know  that  pearls  were  used  in  archaic  times.  If  they  en- 
tered into  the  composition  of  idols — and  there  seems  to 
be  no  ground  for  doubt  of  this — ^it  must  probably  have 
been  by  inlaying. 

Great  skill  was  required  in  the  whole  pearl  business. 
Among  the  Etruscans  and  Romans  the  art  turned  rather 
toward  the  trinket  manufacture.  Many  of  the  little  gods 
of  the  household,  emblems,  talismans,  mementos  and 
charms  were  gemmed  with  pearls.  Of  course,  these 
things,  at  this  late  period,  if  dug  from  the  ruins,  would 
fail  to  discover  the  perishable  pearls;  because  the  delicate 
carbonate  crumbles  with  moisture,  neglect  and  time. 

We  find  a  few  dim  accounts  of  book-gluers  mixed  up 
with  the  amanuenses  or  scribes.  They  acted  the  part,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  modem  printers.  These,  together  with 
poets,  teachers  and  persons  engaged  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, were  always,  or  nearly  always,  of  lowly  birth.^ 

19  A  more  thorongh  ranBacking  of  this  snbject  may  brin^  to  light  much  of 
▼alne  regarding  the  unions  of  image-makers  who  inscribed  their  record  in  the 
Greek  tongue. 

30  Gubland  Kohner,  lAft  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  p.  626.  "Three  classes 
amongst  the  slaves  and  freedmen,  held  a  distinguished  position  by  their  Intel- 
lectual  accomplishments,  viz:  the  medici,  chirurffi  and  UteraU.'*  As  to  the  literati, 
idan,  p.  629  we  quote  as  follows :  "  We  have  ^ready  mentioned  the  literati,  cul- 
tivated slaves,  geaerally  of  Greek  origin,  who  had  to  copv  books  or  write  from 
dictation.  By  these  slaves  manuscripts  were  copied  with  astounding  celerity, 
with  the  aid  of  abbreviations  called,  from  their  inventor,  Tim.  a  freedman  of 
Cicero,  Tironian  notes.  These  copies,  sometimes  full  of  mistakes,  went  to  the 
shops  of  the  bookseller  (bibHopoiaJ^  unless  these  kept  copyists  in  their  own 
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Gluers,  glutinatores,  are  spoken  of  by  Cicero."*  That  they 
were  numerous  is  evident  from  the  large  amount  of  work 
required  of  this  kind.  The  great  histories  of  ancient 
writers  were  copied  times  without  number  and  some  of 
them  were  bound  in  boards  or  leather  or  cloth  with  much 
art  and  taste.  It  is,  however,  beyond  our  power,  as  yet 
to  discover  whether  the  book-binders  possessed  a  trade 
organization.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  other  trades  had 
unions  renders  it  probable  that  they  also  were  organized, 
and  it  is  possible  that  inscriptions  may  yet  be  discovered 
revealing  the  fact 

Bbops.  NnmeronB  copies  were  thus  prodnced  In  little  time.  The  satirical  writ- 
ings of  Ovidas,  Propertius  and  Martialls  were  in  ererybody's  hands,  as  were  also 
the  works  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  odes  of  Horace,  and  the  speeclvBS  of  Cicero; 
grammars,  anthologies,  etc.,  for  schools,  were  reproduced  in  the  same  manner; 
indeed,  the  antique  book-trade  was  carried  on  on  a  scale  liardly  a^arpassed  by 
modem  times."    Hach  is  taken  from  Pliny,  Natural  History,  lib.  XXIX.  <»a. 

SI  Cicero,  AA  Attieum,  liber,  IV.  c.  It.  1.  See  also  OrelL,  InscriptUhiumLatit^ 
arum  OoUeetio,  No.  2,d26,  4,198.  OluUnariut^  the  inscription  is  on  an  elegant 
tomb  Inside  of  a  vaalt,  according  to  Grater,  copied  by  (OrelL.  Artes  et  Gpificia, 
Vol.  II.  p.  298).  See  bookbinding,  Ed.  Beran.  Series  of  British  Manofactoij 
Industries,  (Article  by  Freeman  wood,  pp,  70-M>. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

TRADE   UNIONS   CONCLUDED. 

THE  TAX^QATHEBEBS.    FINAL  REFLEOnONU. 

Unions  of  Collbotosb— A  Yast  Organized  System  with  a  Uni- 
form and  Harmoniously  Working  Bmsiness — Trade  Uniona 
under  Government  Aid  and  Security — The  Ager  Ptiblictu  of 
Rome — True  Golden  Age  of  Organized  Labor — Gk)vernment 
Land — A  prodigious  Slave  System  their  Enemy — Victims  of 
the  Slave  System — Premonitions  on  the  Coming  of  Jesus — 
Demand  by  His  Teachings  for  Absolute  Equality. 

Judging  from  all  tlie  records  within  our  reach^  it  was 
'Numa  who  iirst  recogDized  the  necessity  of  regularly  or- 
ganized trades  unioDs  for  express  purposes  of  purveying 
goods  of  every  kind,  in  a  systematic  manner.  He  was  a 
strictly  business  man;  and  the  most  important  business 
has  ever  been  that  of  getting  the  means  of  life.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  federated  trades  there  had  to  be  the  tax 
collectors;  otherwise  the  expenses  of  the  government 
could  not  be  defrayed.  For  this,  there  was  a  set  of  work- 
men, whose  express  business  was  to  traverse  -city  and 
country  with  their  credentials  from  the  regularly  chart- 
ered union  of  the  Vectigalaria  or  tax  collectors.  There 
were,  at  that  early  time,  no  such  arrangements  as  now  ex- 
ist, by  which  the  government  did  its  own  work  of  this 
kind.  A  labor  guild  or  union  did  this  work.  We  have 
evidence  showing  that  the  men  going  on  their  roimds  col- 
lecting the  taxes,  were  sometimes  severe,  even  brutal  to 
the  poor  farmers,  forcing  them  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law. 

Of  the  branches  into  which  king  Numa  distributed  the 
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working^  people  we  have  already  spoken  elsewbere,  rep- 
resenting them  as  they  appear  to  us  from  evidenoe^ 
through  a  long  vista  covering  what  we,  for  our  own 
scheme  of  reasoning^  term  the  golden  age  because  the 
workmen  thrived.  Meantime  we  are  well  aware  that  the 
Bo-called  Golden  Age  of  Eome,  is  reckoned  between  the- 
yefurs  250  and  14  before  Christ;  but  this  calcxdation  is. 
made  by  historians  of  the*  competitive  system,  and  befits 
itself  to  conquest  and  literature,  not  to  the  progress  of  so- 
cial prosperity*  It  actually  begins  about  the  time  this  so- 
cial and  economical  prosperity  had  reached  its  zenith. 
We  cannot  admit  the  Golden  Age  of  Borne  to  have  begun 
at  so  late  a  date*  From  a  well  sought  point  of  view  of 
sociology  this  era  began  witk  the  recognition,  by  the  law 
of  Numa,  of  the  right  of  free  organization ;  and  the  la* 
borers'  methodical  assumption  of  tiie  business  of  supply- 
ing the  people  wifch  the  mean&of  life.  This  was  the  true 
golden  age  lai  Rome ;  and  as  it  also  covers  the  largest 
part  of  Uie  era  ordinarily  admitted  to  have  been  the- 
golden  age,  including  the  great  period  of  Roman  conquest 
and  th«  splendid  era  of  literature,  it  only  varies  in  hav- 
ing commenced  670,  instead  of  250  years  before  Christ. 

If  it  was  necessary  for  the  scheme  of  Numa  to  have  the- 
public  lands  formed  by  the  guilds  or  iJocietieis  of  practi- 
cal agriculture  it  was  also  as  necessary  for  him  to  institute 
some  reliable  means  of  collecting  the  fruits  of  this  labor 
and  distributing  them  among  those  whom  the  law  recog- 
nized as  the  true  owners^  We  have  had  abundant  evi- 
dence that  among  the  ancient  Indo-European  Aryans,  no 
persons  except  those  bom  to  an  inheritance  possessed  the 
right  of  owning  the  public  domain.  Even  the  patriciana 
who  were  the  privileged  class,  and  the  makers  of  thelawSy. 
did  not,  imtil  a  comparatively  late  date,  attempt  to  get  per- 
sonal possession  of  the  ager  publicus  of  Italy.  The  plebei- 
ans who  were  the  only  workers,  never  owned  any  land. 
The  state  owned  the  land  and  the  proletaries  worked  it. 
The  fruits  of  the  lands  had  to  be  brought  to  the  people. 
What  is  meant  by  the  state  ownership,  in  ancient  law,  i» 
citizen  ownership — the  state  holding  it  im  common  for  the 
citizens.  But  who  were  the  citizens  t  It  certainly  waa 
not  the  working '  people,  who  were  the  outcasts,  the  de- 
fioendants  of  the  slaves,  or  the  slavea  themselves.    The  j 
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owned  nothing  and  could  own  nothing.  But  their  fano* 
tion  was  to  do  the  work ;  and  Numa  permitted  them  to 
organize  and  do  the  work  Bocially  or  in  common. 

After  the  harvest  the  grain  had  to  be  distributed 
among  the  citizens  who,  according  to  the  law,  were  the 
owners  of  the  land,  the  state  holding  it  for  them  in  trust. 
The  workers  were  always  obliged  to  recognize  their  lowly 
condition,  and  were  always  glad  to  get  enough  of  what 
they  produced  to  keep  them  alive. 

The  plan  instituted  whereby  to  collect  these  products 
and  distribute  them  among  the  privileged  citizens  and 
others,  was  organization  of  the  vectigalarii  or  collectors  of 
incomes,  who  did  this  work  through  a  system  of  societies* 
The  society  had  a  manager  or  principal  overseer,  procu- 
rcUor,  and  was  also  supplied  with  a  quaestor  or  inspector, 
who  was  perhaps  the  chief  clerk.  Then  came  sometimes 
a  secretary,  a  treasurer  and  foremen  and  the  working 
hands,  all  of  whom  constituted  the  membership  of  the 
union  Or  commune.  The  old  name  of  the  secretary  was 
sometimes  set  down  in  the  inscriptions  found  by  the  an- 
tiquaries,  as  comicularius^  which  signified  that  the  secre- 
tary had  risen  to  the  place  by  promotion.  It  appears 
from  the  numerous  inscriptions  cut  in  stones,  that  these 
customs  collectors  had  societies  or  unions  all  over  thd 
provinces  under  Roman  domination.*  At  Lyons,  after 
the  conquest  of  Caesar,  there  were  several  of  them."  Their 
work  was  to  collect  the  proceeds  of  the  harvests. 
Others  collected  the  products  of  the  manufactories:  others 
the  proceeds  of  the  fisheries.  Even  the  proceeds  of  the 
brothels  were  collected  and  distributed  in  money.*  All 
the  multiform  labor  of  collecting  had  to  be  done,  and  the 
state  made  it  obligatory  upon  the  customs-unions  to  do 
their  work  welL    This  accounts  for  Granier's^  remark 

1  Later  an  assistant  secretary.  Cod.  TheodcHi,  VII.  4,  82. 

>  See  Orell.,  Itucriptioman  CoUectio,  6,042,  VecttMlia&nd  many  others. 

>  Boiseean,  Inacription  de  Lvon,  VIL  26,  p.  272,  found  one  which  reads  as 
follows :  "  Memorise  Anrelil  Ceciliani  prsepoBitus.  Yectiffalium  posuit  Eplctatna 
Alarnxms— Lu^dnni."  Meaning  that  Epic  the  apprentice  inscribed  the  slab  to 
the  honor  of  the  director  one  Aureilus  Cecil,  in  Lyons, 

*  Sanger,  History  of  Prostitution;  Beme,  p.  68 1  "  The  ProsObulm  (Btransers 
not  organized)  paid  no  tax  to  the  state ;  while  their  registered  rivals  (organ&ed 
meretrtcei,  see  p.  66  idem),  contribated  largely  to  the  municipal  treasury."  Greece, 
48.  "  Any  speculator  had  a  right  to  set  up  a  duUerion  by  paying  the  tax  to  the 
state." 

<  Histoire  det  Classes  Oumrxtrei,  chap.  xiv.  Amieni  Ttads  Unions  ami  TJmrD^' 
vdU)pinetU, 


n 
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that  these  customs  collectors  were  sometimes  brutal  to 
the  poor  farmers  whose  unions  failed  to  garner  as  much 
as  the  law  required.*  It  is  evident  that  the  collectors  had 
to  put  themselves  in  direct  business  relation  with  the 
Union  of  vectiuirii  or  teamsters ;  as  they  more  frequently 
took  the  produce  itself  than  the  money.  Their  practice 
was  to  supply  the  citizens,  not  so  much  with  the  money 
these  proceeds  of  labor  were  worth,  but  with  the  proceecis 
themselves/ 

The  trade  udious  were  recognized  by  the  state  and  held 
Responsible  to  the  state  for  their  work.  If  in  conveying 
the  gtaiii  from  the  farms  to  Rome,  the  wagon  was  attacked 
by  mountaineer  brigands  and  the  goods  lost,  the  citizens, 
who  wefe  the  state,  held,  not  the  teamsters  but  the  whole 
union  responsible.  In  almost  all  cases,  however,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  ag6rpubticu8  was  transmitted  to  Borne  by  sea. 

For  instance;  a  certain  quota  of  the  province  of  Aqait* 
ania,  or  the  neighborinj]^  province  of  Lugdunensis,  where 
afe  found  many  relics  of  these  societies,  is  claimed  at  Rome. 
Lugdunum  or  Lyons  was  connected  by  water  every  step 
of  the  way  to  Rome.  The  society  at  Lyons  sent  the  grain 
down  the  river  Rhone  by  barges  to  the  Mediterranean.  At 
Aries,  a  ship  took  It  on  board  and  consigned  it  to  Ostia,  the 
tnouth  of  the  Tiber  and  port  of  Rome.  Now  the  barges  of 
the  Tiber  had  to  belong  to  a  union.  So  there  were  unions 
of  bargers,  caudicarii.  The  first  society  guaranteed  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  grain  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
Ora  Hhodani.  Here  were  the  ships  of  another  society 
to  further  convey  it  to  the  port  of  Rome,  so  hither  it  had 
to  be  conveyed  on  board  a  ship.  Thus  is  seen  why  the  sea- 
faring men  also  must  have  an  organization;  otherwise,  if  the 
ship  was  lost,  captain,  crew  and  cargo,  there  would  remain 
UoDody  responsible ;  and  the  citizens  would  be  the  sole  suf- 
ferers. It  became  necessary  therefore,  since  the  govern- 
ment had  jobbed  out  one  part  of  this  business  to  a  commune, 
that  it  do  the  same  thing  in  their  case,  because  the  rich  citi- 
zens who  were  to  be  fed  by  labor,  though,  personifying 
government^  could  legislate  or  conduct  war,  could  not  work; 
because  upon  it  there  was  a  taint.    So  the  order  of  the  navi- 

«  DionysiuB  of  Halicarnassus.  book  V.  chap,  48,  explains  the  power  of  fhe 
law  permitting;  and  furthering  these  orffMiizationB. 

'  Granier.  Histoire  des  Classes  Ouvrurs^  chap.  xiv.  Much  additional  informa* 
tion  may  be  obtained  by  reading  this  valuable  chapter  of  M.  itranier's  worK. 
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<?tttorw  existed;  and  being  chartered  by  goveimnent,  wad 
made  responsible  for  tb  e  loss  of  any  cargo.  When  the  cargo 
arrived  at  Ostia,  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  sixteen  miles  from 
Borne,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  granaries  of  the  city  by  the 
flocietiea  of  boatmen,  known  as  cawdfeam,  bargemen,  under 
l^aarantee,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  former  cases, 
"llhus  for  the  least  possible  trouble  and  with  utmost  security, 
the  government  or  tion-laboring  citizens  got  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  produce  from  the  ager  publicus^  or  com- 
mon land.  Yet  the  people  who  labored  were  satisfied  and 
thrived  better  than  they  were  ever  known  to  thrive  under 
any  system,  because  their  industry  produced  enormously 
and  their  strong  arms  made  labor  easy,  agreeable  and  safe. 

Kow  the  customs  collectors  or  vectigalarii  were  interested 
in  all  these  details  of  supply ;  because  the  government  looked 
to  them  directly  or  indirectly  for  everything  the  citizen 
population  had  to  live  upon  from  year  to  year. 

But  the  supply  of  grain,  wine,  oil  and  other  agricultural 

«rodncts  was  not  all  these  tax  collectors  had  to  attend  to. 
!bere  were  many  artisan  societies.  These  we  have  treated 
separately  and  in  regular  order,  according  to  their  import- 
ance. They  all  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  tax  or  cu»^ 
toms  collectors,  with  whom  they  were  interlinked  in  the 
gr.^at  social  bond.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pork 
butchers  union,*  there  were  officers  appointed  whose  busi- 
ness was  to  go  personally,  or  send,  into  the  stock  farm 
€  >nntry  and  collect  the  tax  either  in  money  or  in  kind. 
This  would,  of  course,  entail  an  immense  amount  more  labor 
than  that  attached  to  butchery.  It  would  entail  the  whole 
business  of  the  drover.  Weighing  would  require  much  at- 
tention. ' 'I'l  an  inspi^clion  of  all  the  various  operations  of 
several  v>  •    -IfMi^. 

Slabs  have  beeii  found  to  the  number  of  262,  bearing  in- 
f?criptions  of  the  vectigalia^  of  different  dates,  ranging  mostly 
from  the  time  of  the  first  Caesars  to  that  of  the  emperor 
Constantine.  These  262  include  only  those  registered  by 
Orelli  in  his  work  on  the  Boman  Antiquities.  Great  num- 
bers of  those  unions  probably  existed  of  which  no  record 

8  Granler,  whose  reiearcheg  into  tbese  McJetiesandthe  laws  governing  them 
reveal  an  artoniehing  versatility  and  accuracy,  says  that  very  many,  if  not  all  the 
commercial  trades  had  officers .  whose  work  was  to  oversee  the  customs  collec- 
tions. See  idem,  pp.  330-315.  There  was  a  Boatmen's  insurance  mentioned  by 
J  ivy  zxlii.  cap.  44.  Beclimann,  mu.  of  Inventiom,  (Bohn)  I.  p.  284.  (Caudica- 
•rii^. 
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was  kept,  and  antiquaries  of  the  f  utare  may  yet  reyeal  more. 
On  the  whole  these  facts  regarding  inner  workings  of  the 
ancient  human  family  present  a  picture  of  dee^  interest,  re*  | 

vealing  as  they  do  a  system  of  industry  unique  in  its  method 
of  supplying  the  great  peculation  of  Rome  at  that  time  con« 
taining  probably  about  2,000,000  inhabitants*  and  its  nu- 
merous municipia  or  provincial  cities  and  town  with  me&ns 
of  life.  The  vectigalia  evidently  covered  more  of  the  im- 
mense business  of  those  times  than  the  ordinary  reader 
would  ascribe  to  them.  Orelli^^*  speaks  of  iron  miners  who 
sometimes  interlinked  with  the  mines  situated  at  great  dis- 
tances from  the  city ;  yet  it  would  appear  by  this  mention 
that  the  miners  far  away  in  the  mountains  and  perfectly  or- 
ganized, were  in  close  and  systematic,  if  not  happy  mutual 
communication  with  the  forgers'  association  stationed  at 
Bome. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  system  was  that  it  was 
government  work ;  that  the  work  was  performed  by  trade 
unions  instead  of  isolated  individuals  as  in  the  competitive 
system ;  and  that  during  many  centuries  through  which  this 
system  existed,  both  in  war  and  peace,  the  ancient  working 
people  were  prosperous  and  happy.  Of  course,  this  organ* 
ization  does  not  apply  in  any  form  to  slaves.  This  terrible 
scourge  of  the  human  race  still  existed ;  but  there  are  strong 
proofs  that  the  trade  unions  were  at  one  time  making  in* 
roads  upon  the  slave  system  which  required  care  by  the 
masters  and  slave  owners  in  order  to  conduct  business; 
whereas  the  trade  anion  system  endorsed  by  king  Numa 
lifted  all  the  troublesome  details  and  responsibilities  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  patricians  who  regarded  individual  la- 
bor as  a  disgrace.  Labor  being  a  humiliation  to  the  pro- 
pertied class  who  managed  the  government  land  but  did  not 
perform  the  actual  work,  it  was  a  matter  of  convenience  for 
them  to  have  trade  unions.  The  state,  then*  was  their  great 
patron  and  protector.  Rich  individual  slave  owners  like 
Crassus  or  Cicero  or  Nicias  could  job  out  their  slaves*  labor 
to  persons  of  enterprise,  but  the  very  pride  of  their  blood 
prevented  them  from  undertaking  any  except  the  noble  en- 

•  Ck>n8iilt  Dr.  Beloch.  Bulletin  de  StatUque  de  VlngtUuU  IntemaiUmali  tom«, 
I.  annte  1886,  p.  62  gqq.  Roma.  ,      -     ..  ,.     _^. 

10  Roman  antlqaltios.  No.  1,289  vectigalla  ferrarioram  also  ferrifodinarU. 
See  alBo  Mur.  972, 10.  The  ingcr.  reada:  •»©.  M.  Primonlsferrariarloniin  Tltalla 
contaber."   Found  at  the  mines  of  Nimea. 
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ierprises  of  war  and  politics.  There  was  nobody  to  com- 
pete with  the  anions  and  the  state  became  their  great  em- 
ployer. Bat  we  have  seen  in  car  accoant  of  strikes  and  np- 
risings  that  haman  capidity,  taking  advantage  of  the  slave 
system  and  by  means  of  it,  grasping,  holding  and  tilling  the 
ager  publicus^  finally  destroyed  the  pnblic  trade  anions. 

That  the  trade  anion  or  social  system  was  good  there 
seems  to  be  no  ground  for  doabt ;  but  the  workman  being: 
stamped  by  the  old  religio-politioal  jealousy  of  paganism 
which  branded  him  as  a  wretch,  preventing  him  from  takings 
political  action,  whereby  to  secare  and  fortify  his  system, 
^ve  the  grandees  all  the  advantage  because  they  made  the 
laws.  When,  therefore,  the  unions  found  that  they  mast 
exercise  their  political  power,  which  they  did  in  later  times,, 
it  wuB  too  late.  They  were  themselves  too  deeply  tinged 
with  the  deadly,  unmanly  sense  that  their  masters  were 
superior  to  them  by  birth.  There  had  been  no  Christ  to- 
boldly  declare  a  new  state  of  things  based  npon  absolute 
equatity  by  birth  and  natural  rights  of  all  men.  Seeing  the 
encroachments  upon  themselves  as  well  as  upon  the  public 
lands  their  sole  source  of  raw  material^  the  trade  unions: 
tardily  fell  into  the  struggle^  learned  to  wrestle  valiantly,. 
Buffered  a  more  pronounced  hatred  of  their  masters,  grew 
in  self-dignity  but  gradually  lost  in  vested  rights,  forced  ap 
a  great  social  struggle  but  incurred  the  deep-rooted  hatred 
of  Cicero  and  Csesar,  grew  poorer,  more  numerous,  more 
secret,  vindictive  and  conniving  and  wrought  up  a  spirit  all 
over  Greece,  Home,  Jodea  and  the  provinces,  which  ren- 
dered possible  the  kindling  of  that  marvelous  revolution  that 
destroyed  the  identity  of  ancient  paganism. 

But  there  is  one  thing  our  researches  fail  to  discover. 
"We  do  not  find  clear  and  sufficient  evidences  of  a  system 
of  a^cultural  communes^  These  may  have  existed.  We 
are  m  doubt.  Everything  else  was  organized.  Where  ia 
this  missing  link ?  Had  it  existed,  would  not  the  great  trade 
anion  system  have  grown  so  complete  as  to  gr^ually  ob- 
tain the  ascendency,  political  as  well  as  industrial  and  thua 
been  able  to  realize  thousands  of  years  ago,,  the  revolution  ? 
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All  antiquity  was  at  one  time  a  hive  of  trade  nnions. 
Nearly  every  species  of  business  was  organized.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  in  southern  Italy,  where  Plato  found  a 
-system  of  communism  extensively  prevailing,  supposed  bj^ 
some  to  have  been  planted  there  by  Pythagoras.^  The  early 
inhabitants  of  the  Italian  peninsula  were  well  acquainted 
with  trade  unionism ;  and  traces  of  it,  if  not  mentioned  are 
<lisGernable  in  history  and  this  fact  stands  as  the  funda- 
mental solution  to  many  of  the  otherwise  incomprt-hensible 
things  which  have  puzzled  modern  historians.  Neverthe- 
]pss  the  nobility  and  its  laws  of  primogeniture  reigned  in 
circles  of  politics  and  power.  Plato  is  Koown  to  have  vis- 
ited Italy  several  times  in  search  of  material  for  his  ideal 
rotate.  He  was,  however,  so  much  of  an  aristocrat,  or  so 
•enslaved  by  his  environments  that  ha  signally  failed  to  give 

1  DrumaDn,  Arbeiter  und  Communisten  in  Grieehenland  und  Rom*  Bomewhera 
lemarks  that  Pythagoras  andNuiiia  were  not  only  contemporaries  hut  personal 
firiooda.    II'  «o.  we  cannot  wonder  that  Numa  beiriended  th«  trade  union*. 
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the  world  the  benefit  of  his  commanistical  lacnbrations.  The 
nearest  he  could  possibly  get  to  a  decent  govemiuent  was 
to  one  of  bosses,  policemen  and  slaves,  and  the  sociologist 
of  our  day  is  forced  to  drop  Plato  with  a  species  of  chagrin 
or  disgust.  Aristotle  did  better ;  but  both  were  aristocrats, 
enslaved  to  great  men  of  wealth.  Both  Solon  and  Nnma, 
long  before  them  had  planted  the  real,  practical  government 
which  the  world  is  at  this  moment  following.  Though  Aris- 
totle could  analyze  the  course  the  world  should  and  does 
take,  yet  he  was  too  Pagan-bound  to  see  beyond  the  galling 
bands  of  slavery. 

The  Foibri  navcdiumy  ship  carpenters  and  boat  makers,  of 
the  Tiber  had  well  regulated  unions  which  were  considered 
among  the  most  respectable  of  the  organizations.  These 
Associations  were  fonnd  along  the  banks  of  the  navigable 
rivers  and  the  coasts  of  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  the  penin- 
sula and  also  in  Sicily. 

Of  the  boatmen's  unions,  eoUegia  navicidariorum^  the 
ffreater  number,  according  to  our  evidence,  were  to  be  found 
m  the  country.  There  could  not  have  been  many  boatmen 
at  Borne ;  but  we  have  n  mention,  among  others,  by  the 
great  jurist  Gains,  who  speaks  of  them  in  discriminating  the 
right  of  organization  in  later  times.*  The  unions  of  boatmen 
were  naturally  confined  to  the  sea  shores.  We  mighc  speak 
of  them  as  possibly  connected  directly  or  indirectly  witli 
the  lawless  Doatmen  who  swarmed  the  sea  from  Naples  to 
Syracuse,  and  whom  Plutarch  says  Spartacus  fonnd  to  be 
treacherous,  without  principles  and  looking  only  for  grain. 
Even  to  this  day  the  Mediterranean  is  lined  with  them  from 
Gibralter  to  Barcelona  and  thence  to  Toronto.  At  Genoa 
and  Nice  and  on  the  Baltic,  they  are  still  well  organized 
and  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  gain  a  lira  by 
fiEiir  means  and  In  all  their  methods  to  attain  this  end  are 
thoroughly  sustained  by  one  another,  as  they  enjoy  all  the 
mutually  assisting  quirl^  known  to  their  union. 

The  coUegiura  vasculariorum*  (metal  vessel  makers),  was, 
of  course,  a  union  of  potters;  but  it  appears  their  ai*t  was 
mostly,  if  not  quite  confined  to  manufacturing  vessels  in 

^  Gaius,  Digetty  1,  III.  4.  *'Ifem  oollegia  Romz  certa  sunt,  qnorum  corpus 
■anctis  toll,  atqae  constitationlbas  principalibas  confirmatum  est,  veluti  pis- 
tonun  et  quorundam  aUorum  et  naviculariorum  et  in  provinciis  sunt.'' 

s  An  old  inscription  mutilated  by  age  and  ill  usage  reads:  "P.  Monetins  so- 
ciorum  Ubertus,  Philogenes  vaecularins  Veturia C.  1.  Salvia sibei  et  sueis.*'  (Set 
Vabrettl,  ImcHptianum  Antiquartm  MzpliccUio,  632,  276.) 
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metals.  The  vascvlarii  were  skilled  workmen.  They  often 
wrought  beautifal  urns  in  bronze  and  other  material.  Some 
of  the  delicately  chiseled  amphorae  having  two  handles  were 
of  their  workmanship,  although  most  amphorae  were  made 
of  potters*  clay.  Many  vessels  in  gold  were  the  work  of 
their  hands.  They  are  known  to  have  realized  well  by  vu*- 
tue  of  their  trade  anion ;  because  their  patrons  were  largely 
the  proud  gens  who  were  not  stingy  about  the  amount  of 
cost,  if  they  conld  have  their  aesthetic  tastes  gratified. 

The  collegium  piatorum,  union  of  millers,  who  ground 
g^ain  in  mortars  and  afterwards  in  mills,  was  also  a  trade 
organization.  This  trade  was  a  very  important  one,  as  it 
furnished  the  farinee  for  the  family  use  of  all  who  could  af- 
f ored  to  eat  wheat  flour  or  any  of  the  cereals,  course  or  fine. 
When  we  further  take  into  account  that  it  required  at  least 
seventy  men  to  grind  as  much  grain  in  a  given  time  as  ia 
now  ground  in  a  steam  mill  by  a  smgle  man,  we  may  realize 
that  m  Borne  and  vicinity  tiiere  must  have  been  several 
thousand  workmen  constantly  employed  at  this  handicraft 
in  order  to  produce  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  there  were  many  people 
St  Rome  and  everywhere,  and  from  the  earliest  times,  too 
poor  to  enjoy  bread  and  who  were  obliged  to  subsist  on 
peas,  roots  and  other  cheap  food.^  Nevertheless  the  mil- 
lers were  numerous,  and  bemg  organized,  they  succeeded 
in  competing  with  slave  labor  and  got  considerable  of  the 
work  to  do  as  a  free  industry. 

Originally  or  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  aU  such  work  was 
done  by  slaves  on  the  paternal  estate,  under  the  eye  of  the 
paterfamUiea  or  head  of  the  family ;  but  when  those  de- 
graded slaves  became  numerous  and  began  to  think  for 
themselves,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  they  secured  manu- 

4  Feeding  the  laboring  oUss  poor  food  is  of  early  record.  Herodoias  (JEuterp 
126).  expreasly  tells  how  cheap  fed  were  laborers  who  buUt  the  neat  Egyptian 
xnonnmentB.  They  were  glad  to  get  onions,  garlic  and  roots.  The  same  para- 
^praph  explains  the  cost  of  their  living:  '*  Semjfuivrai  M  6ia  ypaiimdrmv  Aiyvwrm^ 
€v  rn  trvpofiiifii,  o<ra  if  re  wpiiaiiav  koX  Kp6ii.ii.va  koI  aK6pooa  avaurifuiBfi  roun 
ipyii^Ofiivoun.'  <cai  wf  ifii  ti  fte/iiojo-dai  rd  6  ep/tcvci/c /iO(  cviAcytf /acvov  rd  ypaM/MiTa 
<«^«  <^aieo(ria  xaX  y^*^  ToXavra  dpyvpuw  rcTcA^<r0at.''  Stall  earlier,  Homar, 
((Wy»«y,  XrV.4U,  415j  416,)  says ; 

**  *A$e9'  vbiv  rhv  apiarop.  Itva  $*Cp^  Ztptvtna 

Ti)Aefiatnj>  irpb$  6'  avrol  ovi)a'd/bi<0',  oiirep  hi$vr 

Ariv  cxo/i<v  ira(r;(OKT<i|  itStv  ivtK  apyurB6vTti»v.** 
Shows  that  the  poor  fed  on  pork.    See  Guhl  and  Konor,  Ltfe  qf^  Chreefa  omA 
JSomaru^]^.  601  for  the  later  Boman  food.    Virgil,  Eclogue,  U.  v.  9,  10*  parsely 
smaUage  and  onions ;  So  Horace,  Ad  Bitonan;  V.  249;  "  Nee  id  quid  ficicti  ciceri 
probat  et  nucia  emptor."    Pliny ,  XXVI.  3. 
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fdiBsions  and  thus  the  trade  unionists  were  mostly  freedmen 
who  had  the  sagacity  to  organize.  The  advantages  in  those 
days,  of  a  good,  sound,  business-like  union  for  each  trade 
must  have  been  very  great ;  especially  so,  as  their  unions 
were  comraunistical,  and  used  as  means  of  convivial  enjoy- 
ment, as  well  as  for  economic  ends. 

Of  thexoUegiumincendarium,  or  firemen's  association  men- 
tion is  made  by  Mommsen,  who  wonders  why  they  should 
be  suppressed ;  since  burial  and  firemen's  societies  were 
4kmong  those  saved.' 

The  collegium  Vinariorwm^  (wine  dealers  and  wine  vault- 
ers)  was  an  institution  of  later  date  than  Numa,  who  did  not 
encourage  wine  drinking.  If  there  are  data  extant  regard- 
ing them  at  so  early  a  time,  we  have  failed  to  find  them. 
During  the  time  of  the  emperors,  however,  they  were  the 
isubject  of  discussion  as  to  whether  they  should  be  sup- 
pressed or  exempted.*  The  collegium  lupanarlorum  (bro- 
thel keepers),  as  is  seen  in  the  passage  here  cited,  was  an 
institution  well  known  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire and  two  centuries  before  Christ  there  were  secret  asso- 
ciations of  the  lupanarii,^  of  which  an  account  has  gone 
into '  history.  These  were  curious  products  of  the  mania 
for  organization  that  must  have  existed  at  Rome.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  plebeian  class  of  inhab- 
itants were  out  in  the  cold,  competitive  world,  and  de- 
pending each  upon  his  or  her  trade  or  profession  which  he 
t>r  she  considered  right,  so  long  as  it  was  patronized  by  the 
elegant  people  of  the  other  class  who  had  social  as  well  as 
political  institutions  upon  which  they  could  base  a  guaranty 
of  safety. 

During  a  visit  in  Europe  we  became  indebted  to  Mr. 
"Henry  Tompkins  of  the  Friendly  Societies*  Registration  at 
London,  from  whose  hand  was  first  received  a  copy  of  his 
pamphlet  on  the  Friendly  Societies  of  Antiquity.  We  also 
made  the  personal  acquamtance  of  Professors  Vogt,  Errera, 
Huber,  Vigano  and  many  others  who  referred  us  to  volumes 

s  "Ut  enlm  senatus  e.  g.  et  fanerum  cansa  et  incendioram  jqb  coetiudi  re> 
Hqnerit,  aua  ratione  vetiti  sant, ii  qui  ftinerario coUegio intererant  incendiorum 
causa  societatem  ialM?  '*  (Mommsen,  De  CoUtgU*  «(  JSodaliciu  Bomanorum,  p. 
«9;, 

i  Corpora  omnium  constituit  vinarioram  lapanarioram  caligariorum  et  om- 
aio  omnium  artium  hiHque  ex  sese  deiensores  dedit  et  jussit  quid  ad  qnos  judicea 
pertinerit.    (Lamprid,  Alex.  Severns,  c.  33). 

V  See  Sanger's  HiH.  of  FrottUutwu,  p.  60. 

a  Lirj,  XXXIX.  8-19. 
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of  Dramann,  Foucart,  Wescher,  Liiders,  Momrosen,  De 
Broglie  and  others.  It  is  through  the  great  labors  of  such 
men  that  the  modem  stndents  of  the  labor  moyements  are 
made  aware  of  what  wonders  in  the  social  problem  were 
wrought  in  antiquity.  But  their  evidence  is  nearly  all  de* 
rived  from  the  silent  inscriptions  upon  slabs,  urns  and  sar- 
cophagi that  survive  the  corroding  yieissitudes  of  the  sad 
centuries.  In  fact  the  industry  of  the  archtf'.ologists  maT 
yet  reveal  as  valuable  contributions  to  the  science  of  soci- 
ology as  the  fossil  diggers  have  revealed  to  their  branch  of 
paleontology.  It  is  now  made  certain  from  multitud<^s  of 
mscnptions  which  have  weathered  the  storms  of  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  that  great  numbers  of  social  organiza- 
tions of  the  laboring  classes  existed  simultaneously  m  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  Greece  and  Italy. 

The  variety  of  names  for  them  found  on  the  relics  are 
more  attributable  to  epochs  and  languages  than  to  differ- 
ences in  their  character  and  tenets  of  association.  Where 
the  Greek  was  spoken  they  were  called  after  the  term  eranos^ 
meaning  a  meal  of  victuals  in  common,  or  food  for  which 
a  common  assessment  was  made  upon  members  who  enjoyed 
it  by  mutual  consent  Thus  it  came  to  be  a  method  of  pro^ 
curing  or  earning  the  meal — a  trade  union.  Hence  the 
eranoi  were  organizations  or  co-operations  for  the  purposes 
of  self-support;  and  partook  more  of  the  character  of  the 
community  method,  such  as  in  our  day  exhibits  itself  at  the 
8oci6t6  de  Conde  sur  Yesgre,  than  of  the  more  prevalent 
co-operative  associations,*  like  the  Equitables. 

This  term  Eranos  is  unmistakable  in  meaning.  An  oblo- 
quy attaches  to  it,  pretty  much  the  same  as  to  onr  word 
communism,  wherever  it  is  used  in  the  classics ;  because 
the  societies  existed  during  that  period  of  the  world's  career 
in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  was  more  fierce 
and  intolerant  toward  the  meeker  spirit  of  mutual  help  than 
it  is  now;  for  the  eran(n  were  the  Greek  guilds.  Yet  evi- 
dences are  abundant  that  such*  communities  existed  in  large 
numbers ;  that  they  obtained  no  little  moral  and  pecuniary 
aid  from  outside;  that  they  were  persecuted  by  the  politi- 
cians, hated  by  the  optimates,  and  were  obliged  to  assume 


•  Consalt  Lttders,  Die  JHonysUehen  KHfuUer,  EinlOUnde  UeUrHcht,  &.  1-49. 
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a  good  deal  of  veneration  for  the  <]^ods,  and  play  other  so> 
cial  as  well  as  political  counter-taciics  to  exist. 

Another  niame,  that  of  Thiasos,  was  given  to  a  similar, 
and  it  would  appear  cotemporaneous  class  of  organization. 
In  fact  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  the  thiasoi  and 
the  eranoi  were  pretty  much  one  and  the  same  thing.  But 
as  the  term  thiasos  with  the  various  forms  of  verb  and  sub- 
stantive, refers  to  demonstrations  of  joy,  such  as  marching, 
dancing,  singing  and  the  like,  in  the  open  streets,  it  appears 
they  were  one  kind  of  organization  with  two  names — that 
oi  eranoi,  the  secret  union  which  met  twice  and  sometimes 
four  times  a  month ;  and  of  the  more  generally  known  thiaBoi 
whose  members  sometimes  paraded  in  large  numbers  in  the 
open  air." 

Mr.  Tompkins,  who  has  devoted  his  very  useful  life  to 
statistical  matters  regarding  the  Friendly  Societies  of  Great 
Britain,  is  prone  to  picture  analogies  between  the  ancient 
'and  the  modern  form.  Studying  the  former  from  the  light 
he  and  others  have  rendered,  we  are  strongly  suspicious^ 
because  they  were  distinct  from  the  bacchanalia  and  the 
more  ancient  erotiae,  that  they  were  unions  of  trades  whose 
tenets  involved  nearly  all  the  elements  of  the  socialists  of 
to-day,  rather  than  of  the  present  standard  of  liberty  and  de* 
velopment  to  be  found  in  the  Friendly  Societies  of  Great 
Britain.  According  to  Mr.  Tompkins*  list,  which  was  al- 
ways official,  the  Friendly  Societies  in  1868  numbered  23» 
000,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  1,700,000,  and  a 
capital  of  nearly  60,000,000  dollars."  The  comparison 
therefore  is  at  least  respectable.  We  quote  from  his  pamph- 
let on  Friendly  Societies  of  Antiquity : 

*'Let  us  now  consider  what  these  companies  were  which 
are  called  by  the  names  of  eranos  and  thiasos,  and  of  which 
the  following  and  other  inscriptions  have  revealed  the  num- 
ber and  importance.  These  companies  were  formed  of 
members  who  met  together  to  sacrifice  to  certain  divinities 
and  to  celebrate  their  festivals  in  common ;  besides  this  they 
assisted  those  members  who  fell  into  necessitous  circum- 
stances, and  provided  for  their  ihnerals.  They  were  at  once 
religious  associations  and  friendly  societies.^*    Sometimes 

10  See  farther  on  these  diptinctlons  In  Bubiwqnent  chapters,  also  mnch  nr 
spectlog  them  and  the  Jewish  and  Egyptian  cummanes. 

H  Keport  of  the  Beffittrar  of  Friendly  Sodeties  qfGieai  Britain^  for  the  year  1868 
u  This  author  might  have  here  said  *' trade  unions;'*  tai  numbers  of  the 
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they  daringly  partook  of  a  political  and  commercial  ctiaractef* 
These  private  corporations  (recognized  by  tbe  state),  had 
their  presiding  and  other  officers,  their  priests,  their  fnn^s 
supplied  by  the  contribntions  of  members  and  the  liberality 
of  benefactors.  They  assembled  in  their  sanctuary  and 
made  decrees.  They  were  found  in  great  numbers  in  the 
important  cities,  and  especially  in  the  maritine  ones.  At 
Rhodes,  for  example,  there  were  the  Companions  of  the 
Sun,  the  Sons  of  Bacchus,  of  Minerva  Lindienne,  of  Jupiter 
Atabyrius,  of  Jupiter  the  Savior.  At  Athens  (or  rather  at 
the  PireHUs^,  there  were  the  Heroistes,  the  Serapistes  or 
company  oi  the  worshipers  of  the  god  Serapis,  the  Eranstes 
the  Orgeons  and  lastly  the  thiasotes."^* 

Many  of  these  were  trade  uniops  possessing  a  common 
fund,  the  amount  of  which  depended  upon  the  number  of 
members  who  paid  regular  contributions,  and  the  amount 
df  the  donations  that  were  given  from  wealthier  people  who 
were  in  sympathy  with  them.  Tliere  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  women  as  well  as  men  formed  the  membership  of  these 
societies.  Woman  took  her  stand  with  all  the  dignity  and 
the  honors  of  the  man ;  aad  there  are  several  slabs  of  stone 
and  other  relics  on  which  are  inscribed  some  of  the  particu- 
lars in  regard  to  the  kind  And  importance  of  the  honors 
awarded  her  for  faithfulness  and  ability  in  performing  the 
cluties  of  an  executive  ofUcer.  The  monthly  meetings  or  so- 
^bles  held  in  enclosed  gardens  and  groves  were  largely 
conducted  by  the  women  who  gave  the  attractive  conviviarl 
feature,  which  may  account  for  their  Ions  existence  and 
extraordinary  status  and  power,  that  enabled  them  to  do 
what  no  social  society  of  our  more  enlightened  9ge  is  doing 
— write  their  record  as  the  dinotherium  and  the  trilobite 
have  done,  in  the  Irre^table  argunient  of  their  stone  remains 
and  inprints.  There  are  at  present  very  few  societies  of  so- 
cialists of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  that  are  in  the 
habit  of  chiseling  out  their  archives  with  such  a  degree  of 
minuteness  and  upon  such  imperishable  material  as  was 
habitual  with  the  ancient  eranoi  and  sodalicia^ 

It  is  true,  we  are  making  so  profound  an  impression  that 

friendly  fiocieiiee  of  Great  Britain  have  become,  since  the  repeal  of  the  eonspir 
^cy  It^w^.in  ^^^ij  flennifi^  trade  umone  of  the  best  pattern.    Dutiae  the  exist 
ence  of  the  cruel  law  of  filizab^tk  they  maintained  the  title  of  friendly  aad 
buna]  societies  almost  exactly  like  the  colleges  and  eran^* 

1^  Mr.'H.  Thompkins'  pamphlet  on  the  Friendly  SodOiet  qfAnOquUif.    Lon- 
don, 18d7. 
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^tito  liistorleA  and  printed  t^cbrds  of  otir  isidstence  dnd  of  our 
important  transactions  are  slowly  becoming  a  possible  thibg; 
And  sttoii  ifeibords  nirty  poisiblv  salve  tt6  from  oMivioh;  but 
1^6  tni(B  'and  thorough  hiiitribg^rapher  of  thiB  liibor  ihbviei- 
ment»  of  -the  World  haes  a  broad  and  attrac^ti^ia  fielij^ndt 
yet  all  teid  dpeti— in  the  study,  and  interpretatiob  of  the* 
-nmititadeit  of  reliefe,  Imiaglyphs,  and  other  queer  p^eogf aphs 
upon  stabs,  tims,  adnphon^  and'Btieh  objects  of  those  by-gone 
ages;  a  work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  archaeologist  tb 
^develop  and  cotnplete,  Hhe  truth  is,  the  history  of  labor 
has  been  negl^ot(6a ;  and  ther^  is  reason  to  believe  that  Vefy 
nearly  all  of  that  inrhich  in  this  more  propitious  age  is  at- 
triftotittg  profbdnd  oondderatiob  by  the  wise  and  benevolent, 
fattsboen  gon«  (Jver  and  tried,  amid  the  vicissitudifts  of  wars 
and  other  antagonisms  of  the  outside  (Competitive  world,  mot^e 
than  two  thodssiud  tears  agb. 

But  the  fact' that  their  nbn-  cbtnpetitive  plan  fdiled  of  ^en- 
teral tuiopti«»i  need  not  be  adduced  as  an  argundent  ag^ndt 
l3i«m.  They^eem  to  have  b^en  very  8u6c6^dful  so  far  is 
th6y  were  intended  to  apply,  Thjey  Wete  trade  utiiohs  for 
the  most  part  ahiong  the  tne<Aiinids  and  laboring  people ; 
and  00  far  as  their  societieilbonbeHiedlliem,  they  succeeded. 
It  had  not  become  paiticularly  a  broad  question.  When, 
however,  Chrii^t  tocAtiip  the  principle  of  comnmnity  ot  in- 
terests involved  in  their  tenets,  and  6rgani2ed  his  system  of 
advocacy,  their  immediately  aros^  tipon  it  a  woHd-wide 
«nltiire  and  an  opposition ;  because  this  threiitened  the  o^CN 
l^row  of  the  conipetism  which  has  al^ys  been  the  basis  of 
both  aodal  and  political  e^nomy. 

That  the  eommunesy  Galled  the  ^dndi  in'  Gree6e,  the  Gf6- 
'Oian  Arebipelago,  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  in  the  Greek 
tongae,  and  tbe  tollegia,  6odalteia  br  coettts  in  the  Latin, 
were  the  chief  cata^  and  originators  of  QiHstendom,  we 
can,  afber  mature  ^^fl^ction,  enteftidn  little  dotibt. 

Already  faint  glimpses  of  ptWf  ire  extant  that  the  prin- 
ciple or  thesis  bf  ottr  modem  community  of  interests,  "no 
excellence  without  unity  in  labor,"  and  that  "endless  toil 
ki  collectSng  good,  both  by  experiment  'and  observation," 
which  i&  now  giving  pttepbnderance  to  Aristotle's  philosophy 
over  that  of  Plato,  is  fegnificatotly  crowding  Chi^istianity 
out  from  the  impractical  i^eU-denying  school  of  St.  Jerome, 
back  into  its  primeval  iKKnalifim,  or  non^cotnpeHsm,  in  th^ 
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defense  of  which  Jesus,  Nestor,  and  a  thousand  others  have 
safTered. 

Fortanatelj  for  us,  the  ancient  trade  unions  were  in  the 
habit  not  only  of  writing  their  nunutes  and  preserring  them 
in  their  own  archives,  in  each  state  where  they  existed  but 
many  of  the  great  events  were  farther  inscribed  either  in 
alto,  demi  or  basso-relievo;  and  many  times  this  was  done 
on  marble  or  good  bine  or  sand-stone,  which  has  withstood 
all  the  erosions  of  time. 

In  some  places,  as  at  the  Pirsens  the  ancient  seaport  of 
Athens,  in  the  Isle  of  Santorin,  in  Rhodes  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  societies  were  very  nnmeroas.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  daring  the  period  of  the  ezistenoe  of  these  nations,, 
ranging  aboat  58  years  before  Christ  down  to  the  destnio- 
tion  of  the  Alexandrian  archives  by  Theophilas  and  St 
Cyril,  aboat  A.  D.  414,  the  laws  against  these  poor  people 
and  their  organizations  where  almost  whimsically  severe. 
M.  Benan  says  of  the  Roman  oommanes,  that  there  was 
still  less  favor  here  given  the  disinherited  classes  than  in 
other  countries.  During  the  Roman  Republic,  in  the  *^  af- 
fair of  the  Bacchanales,'^  186  years  before  Christ,  the  policy 
of  Rome  on  the  subject  of  these  associations  had  first  been 
proclaimed." 

It  was  the  nature  of  the  Roman  people  to  cleave  to  fra- 
ternizing organizations,  and  especially  to  those  of  a  religi- 
ous character.  This  kind  of  association,  however,  was  hate- 
ful to  the  patricians — ^the  dispensers  of  the  political  power 
— who  recognized  the  family  and  the  state  in  actual  foroe^ 
as  the  correct  social  group.  These  patricians  took  the 
minutest  precautions  against  allowing  the  plebians  the  scope 
of  developing  into  a  counter  power.  They  had  to  be  sera- 
pulously  authorized  before  they  oould  become  an  associa- 
tion— probably  by  charter.  They  could  not  appoint  a  per- 
manent president  or  ma^ister  aa>crorvm.  The  number  of 
their  members  had  to  be  limited.  The  meanest  restrictions 
were  enacted  against  their  accumulating  too  large  a  fund 
for  their  commune.  Similar  peevishness  continued  against 
the  disinherited  classes  during  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  archives  of  the  law  contained  every  imagin- 
able provision  for  the  repression  of  their  growth. 

^*  So  we  find  the  neat  social  wan  or  the  rebeUions  of  slaves,  assisted  by  tb* 
nnemplo  jed  original  mhabitanta,  to  baye  raged  ftom  about  tbia  same  period. 
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M.  Benan  farther  asserts  that  the  Syrians  gathered  into 
these  societies  iDOcnlating  them  with  opinions  which  the 
patricians  vainly  sought  to  destroy.  The  Revue  Arch6olo- 
^ique  says  that  there  was  a  ^  contest  of  opinions  between 
the  communes  and  the  patricians,"  which  is  very  natural; 
«ince  the  whole  gist  of  the  former  was  to  do  away  with 
^ompetism  and  the  system  of  intermediary  commission  men 
•depended  upon,  by  the  patricians,  as  a  principle  for  their 
very  existence. 

The  Oreek  societies  are  known  hy  inscriptions  now  in  the 
Archaeological  Museum  at  Athens,  to  have  had  the  follow- 
ing office^: 

1.  Three  presiding  officer%7-of  both  sexes :  (a)  the  presi- 
dent {proetatet)^  male ;  and  {h)  the  guardian  in  charge  {pro- 
4ranittria)i  femala  They  had  also,  (c)  a  president  of  finance 
{ateheranUtes). 

2.  A  stewardess  or  housewife  (tamia). 

5.  A  manager  or  trustee;  of  whom,  doubtless  each  erci^ 
no8  or  tmion  had  more  than  one  (epimeletes).  There  are 
evidences  that  the  functions  of  this  important  office  were 
divided  among  the  men  and  women  of  the  union. 

4  The  recording  secretary  or  scribe  who  wrote  the  min- 
fites  for  the  archives  {grammateue)> 

6.  Lawyers  (sundmn)^  whose  exclusive  business  was  to 
watch  ana  defend  the  society  audits  members,  individually 
us  well  as  collectively,  against  the  persecution  of  the  outside 
•eompetitive  world  which  was  always  too  prone  to  enforce 
any  one  of  the  many  repressive  and  intolerant  laws  and 
measures  above  referred  to,  against  thenu 

'  6,  The  manager  of  religious  rit^s  (hieropoios). 

7.  Priest,  one  who  attended  to  the  religious  ceremonies 
<>r  rites  {hierokeryx). 

A  glance  at  ancient  mythology  will  show  that  a  great 
many  isms,  creeds  or  denominations  existed  in  hierarchical 
affiiirs ;  and  that  the  power  of  each  was  nearly  coequal  so 
far  as  political  and  social  status  or  respectability  was  con- 
cerned. All  seem  to  have  been  shielded  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  So  the  communes  took  refuge  under  the  favors 
of  religious  discipline,  and  are  known  to  have  been  obliged 
to  do  so  to  keep  themselves  reconciled  to  their  persecutors. 
By  these  tactics  and  by  the  smartness  of  their  own  lawyers, 
who  gave  their  time  to  the  labor  of  love,  they  kept  the  hoa- 
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tile  and  teHiruoig^t  clafi80fi  of  tjh^.lAW  « ''dea^  lettpi"  in 
gpitQ  of  the  patrioiana  and  optimatea,  Ht.  Beoan  and 
others  declare  that  there  were  radical  ^  dii^siie]^^  pf  opm« 
ion  "  on  the  part  of  the  unions  all  tiirpugb  tbqse,owtQ»i0B« 
The  truth  i8>  that  then,  as  non^,  theii  ver|^.exist^nqe  was- an 
organized  socialistic  state,  though  ol  a  Iqw  QtrdfBK. 

We  find  that  some  of  the  eroHoi  OJT  GrQek-Apeadrng^^m-* 
muuities  worshiped,  and  even  dedicate  t^eoEils^v^  to  ooei 
god  with  its  peculiar  litany,  some  to  another^    H<^ie  ]§>> 
trapslation  frgip.  tb^  very  «)^h.  of.  ^  ato^e  tablet "  i^efem^dl  to 
in  the  comjnand  of  the  aecceei  which  sjtrangely  eno^gfe,  hM. 
survived  aJl  the  ages  since  the  hegmningof  the.^ijrd<c«iin 
tury  hefore  Christ.    On  Ipokiingit  o^^r,  nfbp  slujicM^U^t  tl|at 
this  was  a  great  and  perhaps,  wealthy  q9)[|()n^i^|;y,.  iq,  e^M^ 
way  respectably?.    Itf  waft  d^iGfubsifi^  to  t^^  m^thio^  g^^ 
Jupiter,  and  chronicles  the  fisk^t  clearer  thaiiv  thei  re^ei^Hipit 
historian  could  ha;|ir,e.  doBQi^po));  PfPJRPaS)  t]^al  i)i  i|m  an 
honorable  apd  responsibly  Ifpdy^  W^vi*^W^i^l|i^^.  '^ 
Che  bawdy  erbtomanx^.  th^bt  mapireo, t^e  Q^^ ^ie^gli^ 
origin  md  tlfat.  fpr,raed  the.  s\jj?i^ct  ^at^  o^  4^jm^sjwm'm 
dithyrambic^  aaii^  t^j^'v9lfij)tuppjf  b^f*Jjftpajjftij,  ^itt^en  q( 
Pindar.    Th}^.  ti;anslf^on  i^  clipped  ver^m  ^Pl#  M^* 
Henry  Tompiin^s  pampy^t"   ^  t^  i^as^  V^  pvofi^i^e^:, 
seeing  that  M^|iip[,  apn.  of  l^ix^.theiufiu  9$  ]B^e?W)J^.  ip  ftMl 
pjC  good  will  toward  the  tbi^otes^  and  oi  ^p^l.i^Jt.tb^iepi^ 
pie,  that  i^t  present,  t>euig  ticeasurex;  a^poiiytedtU^^  1^ 
archontate  ol — : — he  has  fu}fijled  ihf^tc^wfgfi  -mfi^sisfifii 
and  hone3ty;  thath^  hasfin^Hj^dthe  port^p>^4th§,i^oA6. 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Lebrauzxdpa'in  i^  ix^^ju^^^ix{<^^i> 
of  the  god;  that  he  hae  manage  t^e  (^wnoii.faii(||f;w^ 
honesty  and  justice,  ^d  tha^i  to  all  tl^^  tbia^ot^  hi^  Ivts 
been  irreproacnable  both  beiore  and  aj^r  taking;  o^fiio^  a§k 
treasurer ;  that  h^  has  not  hesitated  to  ad4  &§  ^Wh^^p^^J 
toward  th^  iei^penses,  of  the  tenapk,  slewing.  thiiu>  u^  SAi 
evident  manner  the  good  w31  wjih^  h»^  for.  i^^  ^iOf^}^ 
and  that  he  has  fulfilled  i^e  sacerdotal  9^Q  iijt  ^ijouE^in^. 
woi;thy  of  the  god,    For  all  these  i^brags  thi^  tbii|^p^ 
have  decreed  to  award  a  vote  of  i^hamka  (^oatum)!  t^} 
Menis,  son  of  Mnistheiis^  of  Heraplea ;  to.  ci;owv.Eiia  wi^. 
a  chaplet  of  foliage ;  to  consecirate,  in,  a  part  oi  t^  tifixir 
pie  where  it  will  be  best  spen,  his;  likeness,  painted,  on  •( 
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piece  of  wood,  according  to  law,  in  order  to  show  to  aU 
those  who  wish  to  prove  their  zeal  toward  tHe  temple  what 
honorH  they  may  obtain,  each  one  according  to  the  good 
he  may  be  able  to  do  for  the  thiasdtes;  and  to  engrave 
this  decree  on  a  stone  tablet,  and  to  place  it  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  god/* 

We  have  proved  in  our  own  mind  that  the  thiasoi  whose 
members,  the  thiaaotea,  paraded  in  the  open  streets,  "danc- 
ing in  honor  of  the  Rods,"  were  identical  with  the  secret 
eranoi  who  met  much  oftener  to  enjoy  their  meals,  con- 
vivials,  discussions  and  social  pleasures  in  common  and  to 
contrive  for  each  other  situations  to  work.  The  eranoi 
were  much  less  known,  though  their  purpose  was  far 
more  significant'*  ^^^7  ^^^  ^^^  ^^S>  to  four  times  a 
month  to  transact  busineiss  and  to  discuss  their  **,  differ- 
ence of  opinion."  It  was  here  that  the  above  mentioned, 
officers  felt  the  responsibility  of  their  functions.  Th^' 
treasurer  was  of  sp  much  importance  Ijhat  he  was  called 
president  of  finance.^  l)oubtless  the  male'  president  {proa- 
tratea)^  was  considered  to  outrank  the  femsde  president 
(;|9roeram8/m),  if  indeed  the  aristocrnitic  idea  of  ranks  waa" 
permitted  to  enter  the  commune.  The  numt>er  imd  im- 
pc»rtan.ce  of  the  pffioes  seem  to  have  reisenibled  those  of 
{6e  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  or  Knights  of  Labor. 

We  are  unable,  as  yet,  to  determine  exactly  what  dasei 
of  women  it  "^as  who  shared  the  communistic  proletariaid' 
societies  of  Greece  and  the  Greek-speaking  inhabitants 
under  trade  union  laws  daring  the  power  of  the  Greek 
philosophies,  but  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  of  the  two 
most  respectable  classes  recognized  by  law.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  their  movements  at  Athens  were  watched  by 
the  Areopagus  or  court  of  Mars,  whose  jurisdiction  was 
over  criminal  cases  and  pubhc  order  and  decency.  The 
two  classes  were  the  wives  of  mechanics,  their  daughters, 
and  the  aiditrides  who  made  their  living  by  playing  the 
flute.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  wonderful,  coexistant 
class  of  women  known  as  the  hetairai  also  participated  in 
these  ^rcmoi  as  members,  But  to  prove  that  tne  a»<^e- 
trides  frequented  them  we  give  a  translation  of  a  Greek 

1*  Atbenaeas,  Deijmoiophistai,  VIII.    **E^avol  U  t'nnva.i  avh-nov  a\  |a.?«AAom«« 
vtav  tiaayiuyait  ivo  rov  ai/i'c^oi'iral  <rvn^ipuv  tKaarroi'*  icoAeirei  St  o  avros  ku,  tpa^of 
:aj  diaaof  Mai  hi  wviovrtK  tpaviarui  itai  a^vi'diaffwrot. 
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inscription  cat  in  marble,  edged  with  bas  reliefs.  It  is  of 
the  Roman  epoch  and  is  from  the  Isle  of  Santonn  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  not  far  from  Nio.  As  Santorinwas 
an  agricultural  country  they  might  have  been  mostly  »bu1- 
tivators.  No  matter  how  repressive  and  intolerant  the 
laws,  they  could  not  disband.  It  is  a  slab  first  observed 
at  Athens  by  the  Archaeologist  M.  Wescher,  in  which  the 
eranoi  fairly  unveil  their  secrecy  and  come  out  in  their 
own  name.  Before  giving  the  rendering  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, however,  we  beg  to  paint  as  we  conceive  it,  a  picture 
of  ancient  competitive  Hfe  which  formed  the  basis  of 
Qreek  society.  It  ran  to  the  extent  of  gambling;  and  the 
ethics  of  society  may  be  said  to  have  been  fixed  by  law  and 
public  opinion  at  Uttie  higher  than  the  gamblers^  code. 
Society  outside  the  eranoi  and  the  thiasoi  was  a  vast 
gambling  hell;  and  the  lons^  existence  of  the  associations, 
we  can  accoimt  for  in  no  other  way  than  that  they  in  their 
secret  recesses  possessed  a  charmed  circle.  It  was  the 
infinite  love  that  emanates  from  the  infinite  difference 
marked  by  the  gulf  yawning  between  competitive  frater- 
nal life."  The  poor  Greek  working  people  must  have  felt 
all  this  difference. 

Let  anyone  imagine  himself  obliged  to  contemplate  the 
fashionable  logic  of  a  gambling  den:  A  number  of  peo- 
ple sit  round  a  table,  each  with  his  pile  of  gold,  the  sum 
of  which  is  the  eistke  involved.  There  is  skill  there. 
There  is  also  genuine  talent.  Brilliant  aptitudes  in  one, 
in  the  choice  of  cards  or  dice ;  intuition  in  another,  to 
catch  and  forestall  a  niggling  thought  and  checkmate  a 
winning  deal ;  shrewdness  in  a  third  at  the  study  of  fea- 
tures and  in  the  reading  of  their  inadvertent  language; 
and  in  a  fourth,  tact  to  swoop  in  the  sum  of  the  aces 
against  the  competitors.  There  is  no  mutual  adaptation 
of  these  nattiral  gifts  to  a  common  good.  These  are  the 
non-productive  adornments  in  the  "  code's  "  diplomacy.  In 
the  usages  of  the  gambler  opinion  has  fixed  a  sort  of 
reckless  general  law  that  acts  as  each  gambler's  guide ; 
and  to  obey  this  law  is  to  conform  to  the  ethics  of  a  code 
which  is  the  competitor's  idea  of  duty.    The  duty  of  each, 

^T  Aristotle  lived  apparently  In  dailjr  contact  with  these  commnnes  and  seems 
to  haye  been  influenced  by  them  .  .  .  evioi  5c  KoivutviStv  6i  tiSovuniv  SoKodai  yivt 
i^ai,  ^iOjarwrStv  koX  tpavurrStv  atrai  yap  ^via^  SvtKa  koX  a-vvovtria^.  Ethics,  VHI.  H 
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whether  in  the  exigency  of  the  winning,  or  of  the  losing 
game,  is  to  behave  with  decency.  Such  are  the  ethics  at 
the  gambling  stakes  and  each  must  conform. 

The  excitement  of  the  competitive  game  goes  on.  The 
lookers-on  forget  self,  home  and  duty  in  their  admiration 
of  the  contestants*  slall.  Their  variety  of  method,  their 
quivering  versatility,  their  genius,  bola  of  one,  delicate  of 
another,  exhilarate  as  they  amaze.  But  when  the  one 
more  skilled  in  gaming  or  more  favored  in  fortuity,  sweeps 
the  stakes  and  stalks  off  in  triumph  with  the  gold  of  his 
helpless  neighbors,  there  must  come  a  reaction  of  feeling, 
though  the  rules  of  the  gambling  table  require  resigna- 
tion. The  defeated  need  not  try  to  hide  discomfiture.  A 
hungry  wife  and  children,  blighted  hopes,  baffled  plans 
and  chagrin,  beget  despair.  They  are  the  conjurers  of  dis- 
trust, jealousy,  vengeance,  hate,  suicide.  Even  the  winner 
dies  in  misexy;  for  a  little  selfish  ecstasy  adds  nothing 
to  the  sum  of  a  life's  possibilities  and  joys.  He  is  often 
the  next  victim  in  the  shifting  vicissitudes  of  the  trade. 

Now  this  is  a  &ir  picture  of  that  hell  which  constituted 
ancient  society.  The  household,  the  shambles  of  volup-. 
tuous  commerce  and  of  deal,  the  judiciary  and  the  war- 
spirit  were  so  many  sheols  of  Hcensed  oompetism  reeking 
with  a  virus  of  the  gambler's  code  and  intolerant  of  this 
socialism  of  the  poor.  Unfortunately  it  is  too  exact  a  pic- 
ture of  the  maudlin  present ;  but  the  present  we  are  not 
dealing  with. 

Society  was  a  vast  concern  in  which  fashions,  means 
and  fine  things  were  huckstered  and  raffled  from  hand  to 
hand ;  and  then  as  now,  the  working  classes  or  proletariat 
were  the  sensitive  target  which  every  club  of  misguided 
genius  bruised  and  imbruted. 

The  discovery,  then,  of  unquestionable  proof  that  there 
-existed  comtemporaneously  with  this  outside  state  of 
ihings  an  order  of  human  association  whose  code  of  ethics, 
or  whose  accepted  opinion  of  duty,  one  to  another,  was 
the  antithesis  of  this ;  whose  rule  of  home  and  labor  was 
based  deep  in  that  love  and  mutual  protection  which  af- 
terwards became  the  doctrine  of  salvation  as  proclaimed 
by  a  greater  teacher,""  is  a  triumph  glorius  and  incalcula- 

M  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Socrates  were  all  deepl  v  touched  by  the  brotherly  love 
ol  the  innamerable  eraautt  whose  works  though  hamble  were  followed  by  them 
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ble  to  fh6  struggling,  di£(joijite4  love  of  the  labor  move* 
DOieBt  io-d^y.  The  fragment,  at:  Athens  referred  to  is  a 
piece  of  blue  Hymettian  marble  with  little  border  work 
The  inscription  is  in  plain  Attic  G^eek  of  the  Aristotelian . 
efpooh,  and  its  translation  from  the  Reyu€»  Archeologique, 
is  as  follows: 

'*9j  ft  rulaJ^le  and  just  administration  of  the  common 
fund  of  money  belonging  to  the  eommnnjitj  of  eranista^ 
and  having  ever  eondud;ed  himself,  ^th  kii^jiness  aad 
wilQi  honesty;  and  m  he  has  rig^t^ouialy  hms^^ded  the 
fands  suocf&Bsivelj  paid  by  the  eranistm.  themaelTes,  a^  < 

well  BA  the  annual  subscription>  according  to  the  law.  of  J 

the  eranos ;  and  ia  view  of  the  fact  that  in  evei^ything 
else  he  still  co^tinuea  to  8ho\^  i^teg)?ity  tp  tJie  oath  whi<£ 
he  swore  to  the  eranistai,  therefore  JSail  Alispi^pn! 

''The  community  of  the  eram^tai  rejpie^  to  pi^us^ 
AlcmBQUy  aonof  l^eon,  a  strai^r  T^hp  baa  be^  nal^- 
si^d — ^tbeir  presidsntt  of  finance  (qirc/^am^^^^);  c^<^.di[^, 
cro^n  Inm  with  a  dbaflei  of  fpliagf^  because  of  hia  faith- 
i^iliK^s  and.  good*  ynil  to  them-  They  ar^  moreover;  re« 
jo^oed  and  praise  th^  trustees,  (f^irr^a^e^ai)  and  aiso  ther 
hff^opoioi  of  Jupiter  the  ^i!ior>  aad  omercuiea,  ai^d  of 
the  Savior  of  the  gods*  And  th^y  crown  each  oi^  them 
with  the  i^ireath  of  honor  because  of  their  virtue  and  theiir 
lively  interest  in  the  community  of  the  eramstai" 

The  stone  is  here  broken,  leaviiig  us  in  the  dark  as  to* 
the  exact  date  of  this  interesting  relic.  The  principle 
however,  upon  which  this  eranos  was  oondi^cted,  accept- 
ing the  signification  given  this  word  by  lexicographers^ 
and  writers  of  the  adyerse  school,  was  communism — ^means 
taxed  froni  a  common  membership  for  mutual  supports 
This  settled,  we  next  ask:  did  such  an  experiment  thrive  ? 
The  above  inscription  is  fuU  of  praises  smd  rejoicing  over 
its  success.  Then  if  it  did  succeed^  and  if  in  conju^tion 
with  i1^  it  i^  ma^de  cleai;  that  the  less  secret  jubilees  of  i^^ 
thiasqi  furnished  means  out  of  the  same  weU-husbanded 
fund,  for  the  s^yeet  d(mviviate»  and  th^  damce,  to  the^m- 
ous  lia^^ic  of  ihe  female  flute-players,  did' not  this, '^  com-' 
rnuni?!^  of  tHie  eranisiai*'  greatly  augment  for  the  **  disin* 
herited  classes,''  the  miBaas  of  happiness  and  virtue! 

all.  Lttders  commenting,  qaotes  Socrates  from  Xenophon,  Convfrsationen  vni. 
"  Wir  0ind  ja  alle  Thiasoten  detes  gotf ea. "  '1  hia  passage  givea  etong  etfl^tetac« 
that  Socrates  was  a  member  of  a  commune. 
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These  are  ii]tiportaiii  comectiures  oomiiig  from  the.  uiir 
wriiten  mists  of  the  finest  of  the  world's  ages  of  antiquity^ 
Let  the  ethnologist  and  the  paleoxitologist  dive^  t]h§m- 
selves  of  bias,  and  "with  these  new  skeletons  of  ancient^ 
histo^jr  remodjei  an^  repi:odiLce  an  ethologip  anatomy  o^ 
these  two  great  rivals  foi*  power — individualism  and  oom-. 
munal  love.  For  if  the  desired  means  of  happiness  waa 
procured  thrflugh  this,  one  exi.erimeBi  of  ^W  relica  we 
have  given  a  rendering,  then  it  is  evident  dj  the  msuiy. 
other  similar  inscriptions  thaia  thousand  guph  microcosniaL 
embellished  the  morals  and  gladdened  tlfe  hearts  of:  slav^si 
and  outcasts. 

These  microcosms  of  a  far  future:  soqiel^  must  not,  howr 
eve^  be  suppo^4  tp  have  been  as  s:vs^eepilig  oir  as  pure  ifX 
theii;.ra<dical^8m.as  some  tha^^  ar^  developiag  at  thi^  j^esenif 
time}  fpr,  it  ipust  b^  remembered  that  though  th^  %i^or« 
ance  of  thfe  pifesent  ag^  is  a^y^rse  ip  th^i^P^I*^^  of  a^ 
system  wl^clii  m^aus  introyewpi^  ^^  revoltition  of  com-; 


poor  of  thos^  tiapes. 

A<rCpvdii3g:  to  tb§  l^e^t  inf pnpation  to.  be  l^d^  reg^i;d^g 
in^ffriiptions  that  .c^  ]*esuscit^ting  tl^e.  bisijory  o;fthe  ^^r. 
cie^t  Jprojetaries^  the  sd^^ties  calL^  th^  eroAoi^m^  th^ 
thiaaoi  we;^;  W  no  ijipans.  cpi^fined  to  the  Hellenic '^enin- 
sote  and  tb/^.  fonian  aortl  <(pb;e<^iaif  Archipelf^goes.  Sip^ilai: 
sppieties  are  t^nown,  to J^ve  existed  bpSi  qs^  the  eontinon]^ 
Q^  AhI^  and  o^  Af rix^a,  Mommseiir  6>:eTB,  Bockh  and  othei^ 
^chaeplpgists,  ia  tbeii^  Latm  worka  oi  Dmnhtionea  £e- 
ii^i^rum,  nave  filled  thpusaiuds  oj^  folio  pag/ss  with  sketohe^. 
of  all  sorts  of  paleog^raphs.  which  are  fac-i^mile^  6£inscrip- 
tioQ^y  mp^gra,!^^  e^cu^tcheo^  and  lif an^r  ki^ds  of.^iro* 
glyphic  and  anaglyphip  gxave^  and  eml^ossiQLg;  in  stone 
and  metaL  Xbese  curious  tbjgaga  are  being,  dug^  up;  in 
different  parts  pf  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afrie^  "s^h^ey^j;  an- 
cient history  sppaksi  of  th|9  dbings,  of  men« 

Great  numbers  ao^e  described  that  ha»ve  com|B  :^oin  Dal- 
matia^,  the  nversi  and.  plains,  oi^  Austria,  HungpGiry  and  ijha- 
&anish  provioc^s.  They  ejdst  in  coimtrii^s  oi^ce  6<3ou- 
pii^d  by  t^^,  A^rmenia^  FhoBniciaus  and  ChaMeaiis;  and^ 
as  itis.npjvv  becpming  apparent  thai  the  most  correct  phi- 
losophies of  the  Alexandrians  and  Athenians  were  first 
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inspired  by  Indians  of  the  east,  it  is  possible  that  great 
revelations  are  yet  forthcoming  from  the  Hindoo  sdiool, 
of  which  the  Sankhja  Kapila  was  the  inspiring  oracle. 
But  however  this  may  be — whether  Buddhism  was,  or  was 
not  the  idiosyncrasy  that  germinated  the  every-growing 
schism  among  dialecticians  of  all  succeeding  ages,  it  mat- 
ters little. 

One  thing  is  certain  in  our  mind :  that  the  societies  of 
self-help  among  the  proletaries  have  uniformly  followed 
the  grouping,  self -teaching,  perpiatetic  method  of  Aristo- 
tle and  KapBa,  while  their  competitive  enemies  and  per- 
secutors have  followed  the  dreamy,  non-practical  Olym- 
pus-beclouded generalities  of  Plato.  The  communities 
always  worked  well  under  Numa,  Solon,  Jesus  and  Nestor, 
but  always  suffered  under  Lycurgus,  Appius  Giaudius, 
CsBsar  and  QynL  If  the  stnuige  and  newly  unearthed 
library  of  Asshurbanipal,  who  was  emperor  of  the  Assyr- 
ians a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  is  ever  scanned  in 
a  non-prejudical  spirit,  its  ideographs  and  its  history  of 
their  efystems  of  nomenclature,  computation  and  collec- 
tion may  be  foimd  suggestive  of  similar  doings. 

We  have  already  said  something  concerning  the  rules 
and  by-laws  of  the  societies,  which  by  the  marble  tablet 
whereon  their  records  are  graven,  are  known  to  have 
existed.  As  a  general  thing  ti^ese  decrees  and  regulations 
are  made  on  the  stones  that  still  honor  some  of  the  offi- 
cers. Although  tile  evident  object  of  each  of  these  or- 
ganizations was  to  enlarge  the  means  of  happiness  of  the 
members  by  providing  liberties  for  them  through  the  as- 
sociative sphere  of  the  collectivity,  and  may  be  said  on 
this  account  to  have  been  temporal  in  their  objects,  yet 
they  all  partook  strongly  of  some  religious  faith  incul- 
cated at  the  services  of  the  gods  in  the  temples. 

3ome  writers  upon  the  subject  are  convinced  that  they 
resembled  the  old  semi-religious  guilds  of  trade  in  Eng- 
land. They  also  intimate  i£at  like  the  continental  guilds 
for  a  similar  object,  connected  with  the  Roman  Oatholic 
Church,  they  seem  to  have  been  under  the  patronage  of 
a  tutelary  saint,  and  that  under  this  tutelage  they  some- 
times founded  industrial,  commercial  and  maratime  cor- 
porations. Sometimes  they  made  it  a  specialty  to  aid  each 
other  in  acquiring  a  profession.    Our  own  opinion  is,  that 
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they  were  a  genmne  type  of  the  trade  unioiL"  Tlic  evi- 
dences of  this  are  many ;  and  it  is  no  argument  against 
the  position  if  they  are  found  to  have  been  religioua 

The  objections  Will  be,  that  they  opened  their  sessions 
-with  prayer,  and  that  they  admitted  women  in  large  num- 
bers. But  some  of  our  own  trade  unions  undei^o  forms 
similar  to  prayer  and  Bible  reading.  As  to  their  having 
had  women  as  members  it  only  proves  that  they  were 
trade  unions  of  a  higher,  more  long-lived  and  a  more  suo- 
cessful  development  than  these  of  the  present  day ;  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  sad  reflection  that  with  all  the  boast 
of  modem  trade  unionists  and  all  the  good  they  are  do-  . 
ing,  and  with  aU  their  philosophy  and  practical  forcing  of 
the  true  political  economy  upon  governments,  they  still 
fail  to  equal  the  judgment  of  tne  trade  unionists  of  Oreeoe, 
who  based  their  associations  upon  co-operation  for  peace 
ful,  rather  than  co-operation  for  aggressive  self  help. 
Another  resemblance  to  the  trade  unions  is  seen  in  their 
extreme  secrecy. 

**  The  meetings  of  these  pre-Ohristian  societies  opened 
with  prayer;  after  which  came  the  general  business.  The 
place  at  which  they  were  held  was  called  the  synod,  or 
sometimes  the  Synagogue,  and  the  assembly  was  abso- 
lutely secret — no  stranger  could  be  admitted,  and  a  severe 
code  maintained  order  ihereat.  They  were  held,  it  ap- 
pears, in  enclosed  gardens  surrounded  with  porticos,  or 
piazzas  or  little  arbors,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  altar 
of  sacrifice  was  erected.  The  officers  made  the  candidates 
for  membership  submit  to  a  sort  of  examination,  and  they 
had  to  certify  that  they  were  *holy,  pious  and  good.' 
There  was  in  these  little  confraternities,  during  the  two 
or  three  centuries  that  preceded  the  Christian  era,  a 
movement  which  was  almost  as  varied  as  that  which  pro- 
duced in  the  middle  ages  so  many  religious  prders  and 
so  many  sub-divisions  of  these  orders.  Very  many  have 
been  counted  in  the  single  island  of  Rhodes,  of  which 
several  bear  the  names  of  their  founders  or  of  their  re- 
formers. Several  of  these  confraternities,  especially  that 
of  Bacchas,  had  sublime  and  elevated  doctrines ;  and  en- 
deavered  with  a  good  will  to  give  to  mankind  some  con- 

19  Th«  reasons  for  their  beins  often  risligioas  and  borrowing  gods  or  tale- 
lary  aaties  are  explained  in  our  chapter  on  the  Roman  trade  ttniona,  q.  v. 
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eolation.  If  there  still  remained  in  the  Greek  world  any 
love,  any  pietj,  any  religious  morality,  it  was  owing  to 
tb6  liberty  granted  to  such  private  religious  doctrine& 
The  doctrmes  competed  in  some  measure  with  the  official 
religion,  the  decline  of  which  became  more  evident  day 
by  day,"  " 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  because  the  ercuKn^  or  Greek- 
speaking  unions  took  the  name  of  the  particular  god  they 
Tenerated,  that  they  were  exdusively  religious. 

The  archaeologist,  Hamilton,  has  produced  fao-similes 
of  inscriptions  on  slabs  that  were  found  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  SymL  The  translation  of  one  runs  thus: 
.  ^'AlexandOT,  of  Cephalonia,  has  been  honored  with  the 
,gift  of  a  crown  of  gold,  and  also  Nisa,  his  virtuous  wife, 
of  Cos.  This  honor  is  given  by  the  Adoniastes,  Aphro- 
diastep  and  the  Asclepiastea  Epaphrodite  and  his  wife, 
by  wifidi  of  the  Heroistes  and  of  tiie  Aeaciastes,  have  also 
been  honored  with  a  golden  crown." 

These  Adoniastes,  Aphrodiastes,  Aaclepiastes^  etc.,  were 
^ranoi,  whose  union  was,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  religi- 
ous notions  of  the  members  and  of  the  country,  dedicated 
respectivelj  to  the  gods  Adonis,  Aphrodite,  Esculapia, 
«tc.  Another  inscription  taken  from  Boss's  Inscriptionea 
Oreqvss,*\is  also  very  interesting  as  proof  that  these  so- 
<detie8  were  usually  dedicated  to  the  popular  gods  of  the 
mythic  hierarchy  of  Mount  Olympus. 

It  is  valuable  as  a  proof  of  the  general  position  assumed, 
on  account  of  its  bold  mention  of  onion  and  confraternity 
tiias  showing  that  it  belonged  to  the  eranian  and  thiasian 
school  of  co-operation  or  trade  unionism.  It  is  from  Rhodes, 
and  is  somewhat  defaced.  Here  is  the  rendering  as  given 
in  Mr.  Tompkins'  review:  «**  *  *  crowned  with  a  crown  of 
gold  by  the  community  of  Jupiter  Xenos,  the  Dionysiates 
CbsBremoniens,  as  well  as  by  the  Panatheniastes  and  tiie 
******  crowned  with  a  crown  of  gold  by  the  Sotcri- 
astes  (worshipers  of  the  Soter,  or  Messiali,  the  confraternity 
of  Jnpiter  Xenos,  and  that  of  Minerva  Lindienne,  followers 
of  Galas,  crowned  with  a  crown  of  foliage  by  the  conin)u- 
nity  of  Jupiter  Atabyrien  and  the  Agathodacmoniastes  IMii- 
loniens,  as  well  as  by  the  community  of  Dionysiastes  Chjvro- 
moeiens  and  by  that  of  Appollo." 

»  Tompkins,  Friendly  Soddiet  of  Antiquttg,  n  Ruearckti  in  Atia  Mim,* 
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.^Is  date  **  in  the  year  178*'  is  stit^posdd  to  ihean  the 
l^Bth  ye$T  of  the  exisuence  of  this  union.  Here  we  have. 
In  the  midst  of  the  tady  members  of  this  old  and  probably 
iicti  and  respectable  eranos^  or  union  and  at  the  ptibliG  feast 
<>r  monthly  sociable  in  the  enclosed  garden  that  always  dis- 
ttngtiished  the  open  thiasoi  from  the  secret  business  meet- 
ing of  the  «ranoi,  a  flute-player;  in  all  probability  one  of  the 
ItLmoti&auletrides  whose  charms  are  celebrated  by  Alc^phron, 
Athenmus  and  Theppompns;  and  of  whom  a  writer  in  his 
work  on  prostitution,  nnconsciodsly  intimates  that  they 
were  abandons  **  and  would  doubtless  construe  it  so  as  to 
m!ake  this  feast  no  nobler  than  the  callipygian  games,  which 
though  untrcquented  by  men  must  have  been,  of  course, 
^  scandalous."  Hay  not  anything  be  scandalous  when  re- 
^rded  in  a  censorious  and  uncharitable  light.  But  this 
xeast  of  the  Communists  described  was  nothing  of  the  sort. 

This  invaluable  memento  is  in  good  care  and  preservation 
in  the  museum  at  Athens.  On  the  bas-relief  are  these  sng- 
eestive  figures:  A  god  and  a  goddess  in  an  enclosed  garden. 
It  is  Cybile  the  Phrygian  goddess  who  sits  with  her  head 
iCfowned.  In  front  of  hier  ctouches  a  lion  ?  The  god  Is 
Apollo  in  a  flowing  robe  and  in  a  standing  attitude.  He 
has  a  salver  (patera)  in  one  hand  and  a  lyre  in  the  other. 
There  is  a  priestess  or  proeamstHa  standmg,  and  a  mnsi- 
>cian  or  aumrid  is  playing  the  flute.**  A  lamb  for  the  feast 
Is  in  the  arms  of  a  young  man.  Under  this  is  the  inscrip- 
tion of  which  the  following  is  the  translation. 

**  Stratonice,  daughter  of  Menecrates,  is  crowned  by  the 
meihbers,  men  and  women,  of  this  thiasos.  In  the  ^efar  178 
she  (Stratonice)  was  female  president  of  the  club  (proercav- 
i8tria\  a  crown  of  foliage  is  decreed  her  and  a  marble  tablet 
ornamented  with  banderoles  to  honor  her  public  proclama- 
tion in  the  assembly  of  Jupiter  in  honor  of  her  virtue.'' 

It  is  not  only  interestiuig  but  extremely  useful  as  an  ex- 
ample for  the  guidance  of  future  society,  that  we  be  made 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  inner  and  unrecorded  life  of 
Antiquity.  The  same  turbulent  warlike  millions  swarmed 
the  cities  and  thoroughfares  then,  as  now.  The  same  unor- 
ganized and  inequitable  methods  of  production  and  appor- 

•>  S&Dgen,  HUtory  ^  ProttttuHon,  p.  46. 

s>  See  alio  Tafel  U.    Lftdera,  Die  THonjfiitehen  Klhuter.    LTpUnation  ot  the 
plates,  S.  10-11. 
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tionment.  The  same  egoism  and  sacrifice  of  neighbor  for 
aggrandizement  of  self,  and  the  same  intolerance  and  big- 
otry in  prevailing  faiths  that  inspire  the  competing  Muscovite 
Bnssians  against  the  Rural  Solidarities,  the  Menuonities  and 
the  Dutchobors  to- day — the  same  selfishness  that  makes 
man  hate  man,  and  church  hate  church  wherever  we  go* 
In  this  prodigious  whirlpool  of  self-serving  negativeness  and 
ignorance— the  painful,  tiresome  desert  through  which  all 
proletarian  humanity  plods,  it  is  gratifying  to  discover  that 
a  great  counter  element  once  existed  with  organizations 
based  upon  that  community  of  equal  interests  which  is  fund- 
amentally revolutionizing  the  policies  of  our  own  brilliant, 
but  depraved  and  selfish  century. 

The  specimen  adduced  was  a  festival  of  an  erano« — it  was 
the  thiasoa  itself,  and  a  glance  at  Liddell  will  satisfy  the 
skeptic  that  it  was  a  society  of  poor,  persecuted  people,  who- 
agreed  to  assess  each  other  in  common  for  their  daily  food 
and  their  monthly  convivials ;  and  the  proof  that  these  poor 
girls  were  sometimes  members  greatly  intensifies  the  inter- 
est in  them.  Besides,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  among  these 
musical  trades  unionists  were  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
intelligent  people  the  world  ever  produced.  It  was  not 
considered  prostitution  in  those  days  to  do  what  they  did. 
The  stem  philosopher  Zeno,  hero  of  Stoicism,  fell  desper- 
ately in  love  with  one;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  Athenseus 
was  ready  to  defend  his  love  with  the  antics  of  a  madman. 
This  was  after  he  had  vainly  insulted  her  because  she  came 
to  him  for  protection. 

But  the  most  ma^ificient  proof  of  the  communist  move- 
ment in  those  days  is  yet  to  h^  given. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

THE  ANCIENT   BANNER. 

INCALCULABLY  GED  FLAG  OF  LABOR. 

The  Old,  Old  Crimson  Ensign — An  Emblem  of  Peace  and  Good 
Will  to  Man — Strange  Power  of  Human  Habit — Descent  of 
the  Rdd  Banner  through  Primitive  Culture — White  and  Azure 
the  Colors  of  Mythical  Angels,  Q-randees  and  Aristocrats — 
Colors  for  the  Lowly  without  Family,  Souls  or  other  Seraphio 
Attributes — How  the  Bed  Vezillum  was  Stolen  from  Labor 
— Tricks  which  Compromised  Peace  Tenets  of  the  Flag — The 
Flag  at  the  Dawn  ot  Labor's  Power — Testimony  of  Polybius 
— Of  Livy — Of  Plutarch — Causes  of  Working  People's  Affec- 
tion for  Red— The  Emblem  of  Health  and  the  Fruits  of  Toil 
— Ceres  and  Minerva  their  Protectresses  and  Mother-God- 
desses Wore  the  Flaming  Red — ^Emblem  of  Strength  and  Vi- 
tality— Archaeology  in  Proof — Their  Color  First  Borrowed 
from  Crimson  Sun-Beams — More  Light  and  less  Darkness — 
White  and  Pale  Hues  for  the  Priests — Origin  of  the  Word 
"  FLAG  "—It  is  the  Word-Root  of  "  Flame  "  a  Red  Color- 
Proofs  Quoted — Mediaeval  Banner  in  France  and  England— 
The  Red  of  All  Modern  Flags  Borrowed  from  that  of  the  An» 
cient  Unions — Disgraceful  Ignorance  of  Modem  Prejudice 
and  Censure. 

The  typical  color  of  the  great  non-1  aboriog  classes  in  an* 
cient  times  was  white  and  azure  blue ;  while  that  of  the 
strictly  laboring  element  was  red.  This  phenomenon  has 
come  down  to  us  by  the  power  of  habit,  from  high  antiquity.^ 

>  Consult  Tylor,  Primitioe  Culture,  (Vol.  I  pp.  70,  eq.  N.  Y.  1888,  Survival, 
for  illoBtrationfl  on  the  power  of  habit:  "  1  he  saying  that  marriages  m  May  are 
nnlucky- believed  so  lo  centnrles  ago  and  more,  gee  Ovid,  Fatius,  V.— survives 
to  this  dav  in  England,  a  striking  example  how  an  idea,  the  meaning  of  which 
has  perished  for  ages,  may  continue  to  exist  simply  because  it  has  existed. 
There  are  thousands  of  cases  of  this  kind  which  have  oecome,  so  to  speak,  land> 
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White,  in  heathen  mythology,  was  thought  to  be  emblem- 
atical of  degree.  It  was  the  color  used  by  the  gen9  families 
and  by  the  priesthood.  Very  often  a  beautiful  azure  of  var- 
ious shades  accompanied  the  pure  white.  Following  this 
habit  of  the  optimates  and  tbeir  hierarchy,  we  still  imagine 
white  to  be  the  color  of  the  robes  of  angels,  and  still  make 
it  a  holy  color.*  All  people,  ancient  or  modern,  having  a 
history  and  a  priesthood  with  concomitant  crafts,  have  re- 
garded white  as  the  adumbration  of  holiness,  of  purity,  of 
aristocracy.  It  is  the  color  which  befits  itself  to  supersti- 
tion and  to  property;  therefore  the  gena  ox  the  gentle,  who 
do  not  work,  who  are  unsoiled,  who  eat  up  the  products  of 
labor,  who  robe  themselves  in  white  and  ascend  throne,  see, 
chancel,  pulpit  or  patriarchal  seat,  and  who  talk  of  their 
^  subjects  '*  whom  they  spurn  and  absorb,  are  of  all  others 
most  certain  to  flaunt  the  robes  of  white  and  azure  and  shin- 
ing purp1e«  These  colors  date  from  a  dim  era  of  antiquity, 
and  like  the  etymon  they  were  self-suggestive  as  the  anti- 
thesis of  sweat  and  toil  and  grime.  They  embellished  and 
decked  the  bodies  of  the  ^  washed,''  and  conld  not  go  hand 
in  hand  with  creatures  smoked  and  smeared  at  the  fiimace 
and  the  anvil.  Hence  a  contempt  of  lahor.*  The  idea  of 
Plato  which  he  copied  from  the  Pagan  religion  and  which 
Christianity  unfortunately  afterwards  copied  from  him,  un- 
der the  name  of  Neo-Platonism,  was  that  of  white  robes, 
white  wings,  white  banners — a  mysterious  power  in  the 
clouds,  a  home  at  Mount  Olympus,  and  the  vaulted  dome 
of  heaven — and  myriads  of  slaves  and  menials  in  red,  brown, 
dun  and  murk  who  were  to  plod  without  souls,  liberties 

markB  in  the  course  of  cnltnre."  This  author  hereupon  cites  many  instances 
showing  the  extreme  age  of  our  paltriest  habits,  some  of  which  are  really  aston- 
i9ning,  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  which  might  have  been  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Tylor,  along  with  the  many  that  he  here  adduces,  is  the  red  banner,  which 
for  antiquity  and  pith  of  antecedent  meaning  has  perhaps  no  rival  in  the  tale  of 
primitive  ciilture.  We  have  another  remark  illustrative  of  the  power  of  habit 
and  one  which  may  be  regarded  as  cunons  and  far-fetched,  made  hy  Bogers,  So- 
cial Life  in  Sooaand,  Vol.  I.  p.  6,  in  speaking  of  the  giants  and  cave-dwellers  of 
the  stone  period:  '*In  popular  superstition  there  sull  linger  memories  of  the 
Neolithic  age."    This  is  really  wonderful. 

2  Revelations^  vii.  9, 14.  So  idem,  zix.  8 :  *'  And  to  her  was  granted  that  she 
should, be  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean  and  white,  for  the  fine  linen  is  the  right- 
eousncBs  f*t  saints."  So  again  ziz.  14,  "  And  the  armies  which  were  in  heaven 
followed  him  upon  white  horses,  clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and  clean." 

3  Guhl  and  il[oner,  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Ronutru,  tr.  Hhffer,  p.  485,  speaking 
of  the  ancients  says :  "  The  usual  color  of  the  dress  was  originally  white  ifor  the 
toga  this  was  prescribed  by  law),  only  poor  people,  slaves  and  freedmen  wore 
dress  of  the  natural  brown  or  black  colors."  lied,  a  **  color/'  was  always  consid* 
^;*ed  finer  than  brown  or  black,  though  all  were  labor  colors. 
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honors  or  rewards,  in  th«  degrading  service  of  keeping  them 
white,  clean-wasbed  and  fat.  The  idea  of  Aristotle,  the 
practioal,  was,  that  labor  itself  was  pure,  worthy,  and  the 
only  thing  which  could  possibly  lead  men  to  knowledge  and 
good;  yet  even  his  great  mind  could  not  at  that  early  day 
discern  a  method  of  ridding  the  world  of  slaves,  alihongu 
Socrates,  a  member  of  a  commune  that  waved  the  red  ban- 
ner, had  told  them  that  manual  labor  was  a  virtue/ 

Again,  white  was  the  color  of  the  ancient  aristocratic 
flag  or  military  banner,  both  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks. 
This  is  distinctly  told  to  us  in  an  elaborate  description  of  all 
the  phases  of  the  subject,  by  Poly  bins/  who  wrote  just  at 
the  time  when  the  greater  slave  rebellions  were  beginning 
fiercely  to  rage. 

As  long  as  the  ancient  military  ranks  remained  undefiled 
by  the  presence  of  slaves  and  freedmen,  or  persons  of  lowly 
condition,  the  Bemeion  or  vexiUum^  that  is,  the  flags  and 
banners  were  white,  azure  and  gray.  But  we  find  that 
curiously  enough,  the  red  vexUlum  comes  temptingly  into 
the  Roman  tent  at  the  very  time  when  the  workingmen  be- 
gan to  assume  military  and  political  importance.  It  was 
evidently  introduced  as  a  means  for  inspiring  this  class  of 
soldiers  to  desperate  acts  of  valor;  *  because  the  red  banner 
of  the  communes  was  so  sacred  to  them  that  they  would 
recklessly  cast  their  lives  into  the  jaws  of  death  in  the  act 
of  recapturing  it  from  an  enemy.  Multitudes  of  instances 
are  on  record  proving  that  the  Roman  generals  cunningly 
managed  to  toss  the  vexillum  or  red  banner,  in  some  surrep- 
titious manner,  over  into  the  enemy's  camp  at  a  moment  of 
onset,  thereby  enthusins  the  soldiers  with  a  reckless  oblivion 
of  danger,  as  they  crushed  into  it  in  desperate  haste  and  de- 
termination to  seize  from  the  polluted  fingers  of  the  bar- 
barian their  endeared  and  cherished  flag.' 

*  For  more  on  this  gnat  man's  philofophy,  see  chapten  iy.  on  the  BleimnicM 
My0t«riu^  and  zziv.  on  the  PUmtafthe  Aneunt  Ben^aelort. 

•  Polybiatt  Megal,  Hittoria,  VII.  c.  89,  pp.  676>677,  ed.  Gronovii.  Ametelo- 
dami.  1670:  'Qt  awavrvv  itfna'tUvuv  max  vvyiiBtp  ovrmv  iicunifiaTttv  ficra  6c  raOra 
VTytanLv  imi^eaf  fjitiap  fiiv  rtiv  w^wn\v  tv  ^  6<i  rintf  niv  rov  tfrpanjyo 0  (rxi^v^v  Sovr«pa» 
M  r<  «irl  n|9  ir/Mcrffcunjf  irAovpav,  rpcrov  cvl  fmnit  n}f  ypcifi.ti.ri9  «0'  ^s  ot  ^lAtopx^^ 
TfM^cvtnv  rtrpdniv  nap*  woBtv  rd  rr/Mtroircda*  Kax  ravrof  ftiv  woiovaat,  ^oiviKit 
Tt  3e  cat  vrpanfyov  Aovxiov.    Ta  5«  twi  Birtpa  wori  fitv  ^i|AaL  iopara  niiyvvovat, 

« In  earlier  timea  the  plebeian  class  were  refused  admission  to  armies  as  sol- 
diers solely  on  the  ground  that  military  work  ts  aristocratic  They  finally  over> 
came  this  preindice  to  some  extent 

T  Platarclu  Paulas  .fimilins.    *'  The  Romans  who  engaged  the  phalanx,  be- 
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The  curiosity  of  the  reader  may  by  this  time  be  aroused 
to  nndei'stand  what  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  strange 
affection.  We  shall  attempt  to  bring  out,  so  far  as  authen- 
tic evidence  can  be  had,  the  facts  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ineffaceable  love  in  the  strictly  proletarian  class,  for  the 
beautiful  and  incompntably  aged  red  banner ;  and  in  doing 
so,  we  may  help  the  inquirer  in  the  eflfort  to  discern  the 
causes  of  this  emblem  having  so  successfully  breasted  the 
storms  of  adversity  and  time  and  come  down  to  us  embalmed 
in  the  same  love  and  veneration  that  shrouded  and  shielded 
it  in  deep  antiquity,  when  it  knew  and  comforted  men  only 
as  poor  and  lowly  slaves. 

In  the  heathen  mythology  two  great  and  celebrated  de- 
ities presided  over  labor — Minerva  and  Ceres,  The  Greek 
names  of  these  celebrated  and  much  adored  mythic  deities 
were  Demeter  for  Ceres,  goddess  of  agriculture  and  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  earth,  and  Athena  for  Minerva,  goddess  of 
manual  labor  and  protectress  of  working  women  and  work> 
ingmen.    These  two  great  deities  wore  flaming  red." 

Bacchus  of  the  Romans  and  Dionysus  were  the  same 
myths  with  Ceres  and  Athena;  that  is,  they  seem^to  have 
personified  in  the  male  what  these  g(>ddesse9  did  in  the 
female;  and  their  vesture,  like  that  of  the  goddesses,  was 
flaming  red.  So  Apollo,  who  was  none  other  than  the  sun, 
was  allied  to  them  in  functions.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
both  genders  of  these  imaginary  beings  represented  the  an- 
cient sun-worship.    The  brilliant,  flammg  light  of  the  sun  is 

ing  unable  to  break  it.  Salins,  a  Pelignian  ofScer  simtched  the  ensign  dt  the 
company,  and  threw  it  amone  the  enemy.  Hereupon  the  Pelignians,  rushed  for- 
ward to  recover  it,  for  the  Italians  look  upon  it  as  a  great  crime  and  disgrace  to 
abandon  their  standard.  A  dreadful  conflict  and  slaughter  on  both  sides  en« 
sued.'*    Csesar,  De  BeUo  GaUico,  often  speaks  of  incidents  of  this  kind. 

8  The  state  robe  of  Athena  was  generally  of  a  flaming  red.    Abundance  of 
evidence  also  shows  the  colors  of  these  two  patrons  of  labor  to  have  been  red. 
Bed  was  also  the  color  of  Prosemine,  the  daughter  of  Demeter  or  Ceres:  1  his 
was  not  confined  to  Greece  and  lHome.    The  same  myths  wore  red  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  even  in  Britain.    See  Hughes,  Hora  BrtUmnieas,  Vol.  I.  p.  294,  Lond.  1818 : 
'^  The  British  Ked  or  Ceridwen,  is  in  many  respects  the  same  character  as  tho 
Ceres  of  the  Greek  mythology  and  the  Isis  of  tne  Bsyptians.  ****"*  she  was 
arrayed  in  a  vesture  of  flaming  silk ;  a  strong  wreath  of  ruddy  gold  was  about 
the  neck,  wherein  was  set  a  precious  pearl,  and  rows  of  coral ;  yellower  was  her 
hair  than  the  blossoms  of  the  broom ;  her  skin  was  whiter  than  the  ioam  of  the 
wave :  her  hands  and  fingers  were  &irer  than  the  opening  buds  of  the  water-lily, 
amid  the  small  ripplings  of  the  fountain  of  waters ;  or  the  sight  of  the  hawk  al- 
ter mewing,  or  the  sight  of  the  falcon  of  three  mews;  no  brighter  eyes  than  her» 
were  seen ;  whiter  was  her  bosom  than  the  breast  of  the  fair  swan :  redder  her 
checks  than  the  rose  of  the  mountain ;  whoever  saw  her  was  filled  with  love^ 
four  white  trefoils  were  seen  to  rise  in  her  way  wherever  she  came,  and  there* 
ore  was  she  named  CMwen  or  the  fair  lady." 
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thought  to  have  been  the  first  object  of  awe  and  wonder  be- 
fore which  primitive  man  bowed  himself  down  in  ador- 
ation. It  was  the  great  and  magnificent  orb  of  day  that  in 
spring  warmed  the  first  sprigs  of  vegetable  life.  To  the 
grand  monarch  of  the  day,  the  ancient  laboring  man  first 
save  homage  for  light  and  heat  which  caused  the  &uits  of 
his  planting  to  grow  and  ripen.  As  this  wondrous  being, 
always  believed  to  be  alive  and  rational,  immense  in  bulk, 
exquisite  in  beauty,  radiant  with  heat  and  life,  rose  out  <^ 
the  sea  and  skimmed  over  their  heads,  he  shed  forth  his 
crimson  flames  upon  their  labor  and  his  color  was  likened 
to  the  fluid  that  coursed  in  their  veins.  The  Dionysus  thus 
became  the  protective  principle  for  the  Gre'ek-speaking  and 
the  Bacchus  for  the  Latin-speaking  world,  on  which  the  vast 
system  of  labor  organizations  we  have  described  was  founded, 
cultivated  and  perpetuated  for  thousands  of  years;  and  their 
natural  color  was  red,  or  color  refined. 

This  accounts  for  the  high-bom  or  optimate  class  repre- 
sented in  the  priesthood,  the  military,  the  non-laboring  ele- 
ment— ^in  other  words,  the  pretended  pure,  clean- washed 
And  unsoiled — shaving  a  contempt  for  color  and  for  labor  that 
soiled ;  and  it  also  accounts  for  all  the  low-bom,  represented 
in  occupations  of  agriculture  and  mechanics  like  the  labor- 
ing element,  or  the  tainted,  tarnished,  sweat-besrimed,  hav- 
ing a  natural  love  of  color,  whose  highest  type  is  red. 

It  was  a  thing  most  natural  that  the  emblems  of  Ceres 
should  be  of  a  red  color.  She  was  of  herself  a  majesty  of 
-no  inferior  sort.  The  products  of  her  care  were  wheat  and 
other  grain,  the  supply  of  which  from,  the  eardi,  furnished 
the  red  blood  always  known  to  be  the  animating  and  strength- 
giving  fluid  of  life ;  although  the  exact  action  of  blood  from 
heart  to  lungs  and  thence  through  arteries,  and  its  return 
through  veins  was  a  more  recent  discovery.  It  is  thus  very 
natural  that  we  should  find  among  the  organizations  which 
■chose  Geres  as  their  patron  divinity,  the  strictest  adherence 
to  her  coat  of  arms  and  her  emblems  and  escutcheons,  the 
same  colors  that  she  was  known  to  prefer. 

Accordingly  the  inscriptions  contain  representations  of 
the  ancient  banner,  so  well  known  to  have  been  carried  at 
the  innocent  and  legalized  parades  of  the  thiasotes  and  or* 
giastes  in  Greece,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands,  and 
by  the  sodalea  and  collegia  in  almost  every  town,  little  or 
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large,  in  Italy/    Even  at  Carthage  and  all  along  the  coast 
of  North  Amca  remains  of  these  organizations  are  beiDg^ 
'found. 

A  powerful  natural  reason  for  their  preferring  this  color 
was  probably  its  beauty.  The  color  red  is  known  in  optics 
to  be  the  first  one  on  the  Hst  Then  come  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet."  White  is  not  a  color.  Aznre 
is  a  hue.  Red  of  a  brilliant  hue  may  be  seen  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  any  other  color  and  it  is  of  all  gifts  of  nature  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  inspiring.  Many  have  dubbed 
Geres  the  tutelary  patroness  of  the  United  States."  The 
flag  adopted  by  the  American  Union  is,  scientifically  con- 
sidered, a  very  perfect  one;  the  metaphorical  meaning  of  the 
red  which  is  placed  in  the  stripes,  being  the  same  as  that 
involved  in  the  ancient,  which  has  a  wonderful  history  in 
the  past  of  labor.  If  the  modem  republic  has  any  divinity 
at  all,  it  is  Ceres,  Rhea,  Oybele, '  Isis,  the  protectress  of  thW 
fanhiers,  and  Itfinenra  the  guardian  of  mechanics  and  inven- 
tions. The  red  means  the  stripes;  not  the  revengi^iul, 
bloody  red  with  the  present  meaning  trumped  up  against  it 
in  some  wilfully  ignorant  minds,  covering  with  obloquy 
which  present  society,  unable  to  disabuse  itself  of  the  an- 
cient grudge  and  contempt  of  labor,  still  uses  against  the  red 
~flag,  but  the  ex&ct  reverse — ^the  stripes  represent  the  blows 
which  labor  in  her  great  conflict  to  free  herself  from  enslave- 
ment, poverty  and  oppression,  has  received  upon  her  back 
from  the  lash  of  aristocracy  and  brutal  force.  Unwittingly^ 
perhaps,  the  United  States  adopted  these  stripes  as  a  com- 
ponent  part  of  its  beautiful  and  suggestive  national  banner; 
and  this  act  was  a  strictly  scientiflc  one;  for  it  exactly  con- 
forms with  the  ancient  symbol  red,  enormously  used  by 
Roman  and  Greek  organizations  expressive  and  significant 
of  the  scourge,  the  stripes  and  the  lines  of  blood  which 

9  Coninlt  chapter  zzl.  9u^a,  atoo  LttdeM,  DU  DionyiitchenKiktutler;  Encydo- 
p6dle  Tech. 

i^Tl^e  EncyelopcBdia  Brittanniea,  in  an  exhaustive  article-on  Light,  (Vol.  ZIV. 
p.  682),  redaces  the  primitive  colors  to  three— red,  gieen  and  violet.  This  make* 
red  to  be  the  monarch  of  colors,  as  the  oak  is  the  monarch  of  trees,  the  lion  the 
monarch  of  qnadrapeds,  or  man  the  monarch  of  mortals  A  respectable  anthorit  j 
for  modem  colors,  the  Encydcpidie  Tedtm^ogique,  Tome.  I.  Art.  Couleur,  inlt. 
Bays:  "  Ces  coaleors  fondamentales  sont:  Le  rouge,  i'orangS,  Le  jaune,  le  blea, 
IHndigo  et  le  violet."  Here  also  the  red  is  the  first  m"ntion<>d  of  all  colors.  The- 
Sncyclopcedia  Britanwiea.  Vol*  VII.  p.  495,  says;  "  the  red  holds  the  highest  pe- 
tition among  ail  dyed  colors." 

11  Carnegie,  Tr*umphaat  Demoaraqf,  p.  180.  ^  Ceres  the  price  divinity  of 
the  United  »tates." 
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fiti^eakedthe  naked  backs  of  the  poor  and  lowly  of  ancient 
kb6r." 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  history  of  the  red  emblem  as 
-tsed  against  labor  by  the  rich  and  strong,  for  the  seeming 
purpose  of  making  capital  out  of  the  revei'ence  and  affection 
always  clinging  in  the  organizations,  which  from  more  an- 
cient times  they  had  inherited  as  the  chosen  color  of  their 
divinities,  Ceres,  Minerva,  Saturn  and  perhaps  Apollo. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  an  analysis 
of  the  word  "  flag."  A  glance  at  a  Latin  dictionary  will 
explain  that  flag  is  the  root  of  the  word  *'Jlamma'' — a  cir- 
culnstance  altogether  extraordinary.  Andrews  for  instance, 
defines  flamma  as  follows:  "  Flamma,  sb.  (archaic  gentive 
singular  flammai,  used  by  Lucretius,  L  726 ;  899 ;  V.  1088) 
feminine  (flagraa  from  FLAG;  whence  flagro  and  flagito, 
Greek  pKlegiua,  from  phlego).  A  blazing  fire,  blaze« 
^nme." 

This  is  an  aged  word  and  has  its  real  origin  in  the  red 
beams  of  the  sun  which  almost  all  men  in  primitive  ages 
adored  under  the  religion  of  the  sun- worshipers.  Without 
the  slightest  doubt  this  original  flag  was  one  of  the  named 
'of  the  ancient  banner  which  was  red.  Because  it  was  red 
'tod  carried  by  the  secret  organizations  on  which  the  ruling 
Minority  casta  taint,  it  never  attained  to  enough  popularity 
to  be  used  by  ancient  writers,  and  consequently  failed  to 
'Come  down  to  us  in  form  of  an  emblem,  or  with  the  signifi- 
'^anee  of  a  banner  or  flag,  although  it  never  lost  its  original 
^meaning ;  and  its  many  variations  of  form  appear  in  history 
'times  without  number.  The  innocent  original  changed  in 
•time  to  a  multitude  of  instruments  of  torture.  It  got  to  be 
'fldgitium,  a  shameful  act,  then  ftagrum  a  whip,  and  as  such 
^was  stuck  in  bundles  (fasces),  along  with  an  axe  and  carried 
in  threatening  pomp  by  the  august  praetors  to  scourge  slaves 
^with.  How  could  the  old  red  flag  differentiate  into  a  whip  t 
It  was  simply  the  work  of  hate  and  prejudice.  The  or- 
ganizations would  never  give  up  their  red  banners ;  they  are 
carr}  ing  them  still  by  the  power  of  habit,  although  the  be- 

12  Slaves  aad  freedmen  sometimes  composed,  portion  of  the  forces  of  armieB 
in  the  time  of  Folyblus .  Ttiis  auttior  wtio  wrote  as  early  as  B.  C*  145,  describes 
the  arrangement  in  the  camps,  of  both  slaves  and  freedmen,  as  well  as  their  du- 
ties: **MeTd  Sirriv  araroirSeLav  avva0poi0ivT€^  oi  vtAiapxot,  tov^ck  tov  orpaTiyniSov 
"iravrt^  i\<tv9ipov9  6/u.oy  rf  SovKov^  opKi^ovoi,  KaO*  iva  iroiov/uici'ot  re  opicio'/xbi'.  'O  £c 
'•pito9  eo-tV*  [jLTiSev  tx  rr}^  irape'/ix^oAi^v  icAei/reiv  aAAa  Kav  «vpi)  ri)¥  tovt'  ayo«r<v  cirl 
rois  x^*'<>PXo*$* "    Polybius,  Historia,  VI.  31,  imt. 
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lief  in  the  power  of  the  once  omnipotent  Geres  and  Minerva 
lias  long  Bince  faded  from  the  earth."  The  prejudice  against 
their  banner  and  the  innnmerable  commanes  was  based  upon 
their  supposed  meanness,  which  is  also  &8t  being  outgrown. 
This  prejudice  was  also  heightened  '^  by  the  fact  that  the  or- 
ganizations grew  powerful,  sometimes  rich  and  influential, 
always  preaching  a  cult  opposed  to  the  despotism  of  capital 
and  often  and  especially  in  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  becoming 
a  potent  factor  in  politics,  which  was  a  crime  against  the 
aristocracy  of  ownership  and  military  and  political  power 
held  by  the  great  gem  families  and  their  slave-based  religion. 
It  is  thus  plainly  seen  that  in  ancient  days,  the  red  ban- 
ner was  an  emblem  among  the  labor  societies,  of  blood- 
makingy  not  of  blood-letting ;  while  among  the  grandees  it 
was  emblematical  of  blood-^j^t^Zm^  and  torture ;  never  indi- 
cative of  building  up,  either  the  human  body  or  the  body 
politic.  The  system  upon  which  the  ancient  aristocracy 
rested  was  cruelly  and  ferociously  competitive  and  its  pro- 
duct was  slavery  while  its  instruments  oi  creatine  as  well  as 
perpetuating  this  thankless  institution  were  legalized  lascivi- 
ousaess  of  its  lords,  and  whips  and  scourges  dyed  red  in  the 
blood  of  laborers  whose  backs  streaked  with  crimson  which 
flowed  from  the  furrows  made  by  thongs,  that  their  own 
greatness  and  their  victims'  littleness  might  be  more  widely 
contrasted." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  working  people  and  their  flag. 
In  the  first  place  the  primitive  mind  of  man  conceives  a 
fondness  for  flaming  colors,  and  red,  which  is  the  champion 
of  tints,  attracted  their  delight  by  its  beauty.  One  may 
stretch  the  imagination  to  conceive  that  this  fact  originated 
its  adoption  by  his  protecting  divinities ;  for  he  would  nat- 
urally incline  to  fix  their  favorite  colors  in  harmony  with  his 
own  tastes  or  fancies.  We  have  as  a  result,  of  the  natural 
and  innocent  fancy  of  primitive  mind  for  this  beautiful 
ground-color,  all  the  lowly  estate  of  antiquity,  fixing  their 
histitutions  in  blazoned  red,  and  nailing  virtue,  peace,  social- 
ly See  Booillet.  Hutoire  da  CommuniUs  des  Arts  et  de$  Mitiers  de  VAuvergne, 
paBBim.  Text  and  plates,  representing  the  "  bannldres  "  as  were  used  in  middle 
agea, 

^^  Juvenal,  I  Satirei. 

IB  Lycnrgus,  whose  slaves  system  in  Lacedemon  we  have  described,  laid  down 
ft  rale  by  which  slaves  were  whipped  at  night  without  having  committed  an  of- 
fense after  having  worked  all  day.  This  ponishment  was  to  numiliate  them  for 
snbmissiveness  next  day.  They  must  also  crouch  lest  should  they  stand  erect 
they  be  compared  with  men.    See  Ir'lutarch  Lycurgut, 
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ism,  poverty  and  resignation,  to  their  unobtrusive  banner — 
a  briQiant  red.  We  find  them,  too,  irrevocable  in  the  belief 
that  God,  dressed  in  the  crimson  glories  of  the  sun  and  in 
awful  justice,  threw  light  and  warmth  and  glory  upon  the 
crops  of  their  sowing  and  the  mechanical  products  of  their 
handicraft ;  while  the  power  of  habit — that  second  law  of 
perpetuation  of  beinff — has  transmitted,  even  to  this  day, 
an  ineflfaceable  love  m  the  poor,  for  those  endeared  and 
cherished  emblems." 

The  celebrated  red  himation  "  and  chiton  were  for  a  long 
time  the  principal  article  of  clothing.  The  dancing  girb 
and  flute-players  wore  them  during  the  voluptuous  age  of 
Athens.  They  were  worn  at  the  feasts  of  Dionysus  by  the 
<^ommuni8ts  of  the  thiasoi.  Of  this  we  have  the  positive 
evidence  of  numerous  inscriptions,  some  of  which,  although 
•engraved  on  stone,  are  very  good  pictures  of  the  feasters  re- 
turnixig  from  their  march  through  the  streets. 

At  Rome  this  love  of  the  red  banner  among  the  plebeians 
was  often  turned  to  profit  by  the  rich.  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  kings  (B.  C.  510),  two  officers  little  less  in 
power  than  the  kings  themselves,  were  installed  as  supreme 
rulers  in  their  place.  These  were  the  consuls.  A  great 
growth  of  the  power  of  the  laboring  element,  as  we  have 
shown  in  preceding  chapters  on  Trade  Unions,  very  gradu- 
ally oame  into  the  world;  and  this  new  force  immediately 
began  to  make  incursions  upon  and  against  the  consular 
authority.  The  red  flag  is  involved  in  this  quarrel.  It  had 
been  the  kings  who  upheld  the  unions;  the  consuls,  who 

le  Examples  proving  red  to  have  been  the  primeval  color  among  the  servant 
class  are  bein<;  constantly  discovered  in  the  inscriptions.  Dr.  iScnliemann,  in 
TiryiM,  pp.  303-807,  gives  prof.  Fabrlclns'  descriptions  of  the  '^mighty  bull,*' 
recenUy  discovot-e.l  in  a  wall-painting  of  that  pre-Homeric  city.  The  animal, 
mostly  red,  is  leaping  and  bounding  at  the  games,  while  an  acrobat  upon  his 
back  IS  girding  him  m  the  dangerous  scene.  These  actors,  always  of  the  slave 
race  (see  chap.  xvii.  Amusements  of  Antiquity,  pp.  401-414),  were  tugging  and 
sweating  wtthout  pay,  for  nia^iters,  a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  'ihis  scene 
is  represented  in  Plate  XIII.  while  He.  142  gives  another  nroof  of  the  remarka- 
ble proclivity  in  days  before  Homer, Tor  red.    '^  W  hilst  the  lower  broad  stripe  is 


red,  the  ground  of  the  ornamcDt  shows  a  bright  red  colour ;  the  two  strokes  of 
the  icale  -  like  ornament  are  black,  the  little  circles  and  lines  within  the  scales, 
white.  Very  noteworthy  is  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  two  different  shades 
of  the  red  color,*' 

17  Guhl  and  Koner.  Life  of  the  Oreeki  and  Romans^  p.  160,  sqq.  These  gar- 
ments are  here  minately  described.  '*  Men  also  appear  in  these  pictures  with 
the  cherry  coloured  chlamvs  and  the  red  himation,'  But  we  remark  that  the 
jame  authors  assure  as  in  Both  their  descriptions  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Itcm- 
ans,  that  colors  were  only  for  the  common  people.  In  course  of  time  the  hima- 
tion, originally  white  and  worn  by  the  rich,  oecame  popular  and  took  on  the 
«ki<)belanhue. 
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from  the  very  first,  endeavored  to  suppress  tbem.  These 
magnates  were  the  nataral  enemies  of  the  working  class ;  the 
IdDgs  their  natm-al  friends.  This  seeming  phenomenon  i» 
a  suggestive  fact  of  history.  ^  The  kings  wanted  and  recog- 
nized their  systematic,  organized  labor;  the  consuls,  who 
where  sure  to  be  rich  grandees  of  blood  and  family,  were 
jealous  as  well  as  afraid  of  this  new  and  growing  power 
which  the  mild  and  favorable  laws  of  the  kiogs  had  made  it 
possible  for  labor  to  develop  under. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  greatest  intestine  contest  Home 
ever  had.  It  was  a  death-grapple  of  lordship  with  labor,  in 
which  consular  power  aped  the  banner  and  color  of  com- 
munes," and  even  bent  all  energy  to  involve  Rome  in  Great 
wars  of  conquest  for  the  express  object  of  wriggling  out  6f 
the  terrible  plebeian  grip." 

The  patrician  consuls  fought  the  hated  workingmen,  ac- 
cording to  livy,  with  such  an  unabating  determination  for 
about  five  years  (B.  C.  375-370),  as  to  cause  a  solitude  itmg* 
istratuum  *•  or  vacancy,  in  which  there  occurred  what  is  uo^ 
called  an  interregnum — ^neither  the  lords  nor  the  people^ 
holding  the  helm  of  power.  This  was  under  the  plebeian^ 
Licinus  Stolo,  author  of  the  agrarian  law,  the  most  renowned 
statute  of  antiquity — a  germ  of  the  same  contention  which 
cost  the  Gracchi,  Blossius  and  Clodius  their  lives,  as  cham- 
pions for  the  poor  in  the  memorable  agrarian  and  labdr  tur- 
moils, and  finally  brought  Rome,  with  her  Cicero  and  Ooesar 
to  an  ignominious  end,  because  she  purloined  the  s^is  of 
laborers  on  whom  she  glutted  herself  while  maintaining 
slavery  as  a  fundament  of  her  religion  and  government. 

18  See  EneydopcBdia  BriJtta/niea,  9th  edition,  Stoddart.  Phil.  Vol.  VI.  p.  1279, 
describing  the  cons  ale:  '*  A  cloak  with  a  scarlet  border  and  an  ivory  staff  were 
badges  of  their  office."    For  more  than  600  years  thereafter  the  scarlet'which  * 

darkened  into  parple  became  a  state  color.    The  consuls  stole  the  te&vatilbgm 
by  a  similar  species  of  trick,  from  the  communes— a  blasphemy  against  the  an* 
lent  peace- color  of  Ceres  and  Minerva  the  protecting  divinites  of '  ' 


clent  peace- color  of  Ceres  and  Minerva  the  protecting  divinites  of  laboren  and 

the  f raits  of  labor.    The  following  "' 

*' wished  to  subdae  any  oatbrea 


the  f raits  of  labor.  The  following  modem  criticism  admits  this :  }f  the  conaals 
*' wished  to  subdae  any  oatbreak  of  the  plebeians,  they  feigned  that  some 
powerful  enemy  was  marching  against  the  city,  and  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining 


extraordinary  powers."    EwsydLopcBdia  Brito/nnica,  Vol.  VI.  p.  280. 

1^  iSpeaking  of  those  patrician  consuls,  the  same  author  in  ide^,  eolninn  2, 
says:  **  Having  once  begnu  die  struggle  (against  the  plebeians),  however,  they 
maintained  it  for  the  space  of  80  years,  with  a  spirit  and  resolution  which  made 
even  a  foreign  war  desirable  as  a  relief  from  internal  contests." 


1  a  roreign  war  aesiraoie  as  a  renei  rrom  mternai  concesis." 

20  Livy,  VI.  85.  ^    "  Haad  irrit»  cecedere  minae:  comitfa,  ^raster  sedillum 


plebe  reflciente  duos  tribunes, 

per  qninquennium  urbem  tenuit."    Such  was  the  tremendous  power  of  the  out- 

€  'St  element  thai  Borne  lost  her  aristocratic  hold  for  5  whole  years. 
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'  In  this  aristocratic  consular  arrangement,  next  after  the 
eonsuls  themselves,  were  many  praetors,  lieutenants  of  the 
consuls  and  lord  mayors  of  the  provincial  cities.  These 
with  the  Bomans  were  also  generally  the  grandees  who  dis- 
pensed military  force."'  **  The  insignia  of  the  praetor  were 
those  common  to  the  higher  Eoman  magistrates — the  pur- 
ple^edged  robe  (toga  praetexta)^  and  the  ivory  chair  {seUa 
curviis).  In  Home  he  was  attended  by  two  lictors,  in  the 
provinces  by  six.'*  The  curules  or  ivory  sedans,  were  from 
the  state  four  and  six  horse  chariots  and  represent  extraor- 
dinary power.  ^ 

An  example  of  the  power  exercized  by  the  praetor  over 
fhe  poor  slave,  is  given  by  us  in  another  page,  where  a 
brave  man  in  Sicily,  for  killing  a  dangerous  wild  boar,  so 
excited  his  lordship's  jealousy,  that,  tEtking  advantage  of 
an  ancient  law  prohibiting  persons  of  lowly  birth'from  the 
use  of  the  javelin,  he  ordered  the  trenibling  man  to  be 
crucified  upon  the  spot.  These  praetors  made  use  of  the 
r^d  color  of  labor  for  the  brtital  purposes  of  war,  and  it 
lo<^ks  fieriously  as  though  this  was  a  sort  of  cunning  ruse 
or  dodge,  played  upon  the  credulous,  whereby  to  curry 
favor  with  the  already  powerfully  organized  nurnbers  of 
labor. 

Next  after  the  consuls  and  praetors  in  the  military  pag- 
eant came  the  lictors.  They  wore  the  blue  and  azure 
cloak  when  in  the  field,  which  was  the  mgum  caeriUeum, 
epithet  of  death,  darkness,  night.  In  this  garb  the  lie- 
tor's  fierce  military  characteristics  were  personified.  The 
grand  magistrate's  attendant,  he  strutted  at  the  pageant 
in  line  of  march,  with  a  bundle  of  rods  in  his  hand  and 
held  on  high  the  formidable  axe  of  execution,  that  the 
people  might  understand  the  presence  of  a  sublime  power 
and  bow  their  heads  in  respect.  If  a  criminal  or  malefactor 
was  caught,  his  duty  was  to  whip  him  with  the  scourges 
and  cleave  his  head  from  his  body  with  the  axe.*" 

n  BneycloptBdia  Brittamica,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  676. 

ss  Livy^  I.  26.  '"  Horatias  cat  soror  yirgo,  qu8B  desponea  vni  ex  Cnrlatfte 
faerat,obvia  anteportam  Capenam  f  ait :  cognitoque  aaper  hnmeros  paludamento 
fponal,  quod  ipsaconfecerat,  solvit  crines»  ot  flebniter  nomine  eponBum  raortotiBi 
appellat.  Movet  feroci  juveni  animam  comploratio  sororis  In  victoria  sua  tan- 
toqae  gaudio  publico.  Ktricto  iiaque  gladio,  simul  verbis  increpana.  trensflKit 
puellam:  'Abi  bine  cnm  immatnro  amore  ad  sponsum,  inqnit  *  *  *  *  i  jictor 
GOlliga  manas  ctate  pauUo  ante  armatee  imperinm  populo  Bomano  peperernnt." 
The  same  ferocious  order  was  given  tbe  lictor  by  the  rather  of  Manlius.  i  Llvy,  X 
liber  YIII.  cap.  7( :  •'  I.  lictor  deliga  ad  paliim."  A  consnl,  praetor  or  other  su- 
perior officers  had  the  right  to  order  a  lictor  to  perform  any  execution. 
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But  when  there  was  peace  and  while  thej  were  m 
Home,  the  hctors  wore  the  toga,  purple  or  purple-bor- 
dered, because  the  lictors  must  be  of  high-bom  stock;  al- 
though the  toga  of  the  unions  was  red,  brown  or  dark 
red.  It  corresponded  in  Italy  to  the  hirMUion  in  Greece; 
and  was  the  color  of  the  lowly  class  everywhere,  repre- 
senting peace,  not  war,**  as  seen  in  any  Latin  dictionary. 
This  remarkable  &U3t  reveals  itself  more  and  more  plainly 
«s  the  arguments  and  material  evidences  upon  which  it 
is  based,  receive  investigation.  Full  attention  to  the  an- 
•cient  communal  inscriptions  has  not  yet  been  given,  partly 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  colors  do  not  often  survive 
«ven  where  they  were  painted  on  the  tablets;  but  princi- 
pally, because  ensigns  and  emblems  whose  colors,  being 
4sacred  were  at  all  tunes  universally  conceded  were  never 
painted  at  all,  but  simply  engraved  on  the  stone  or  cast- 
ing in  the  natural  color  of  uie  material  on  which  they 
were  out  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  lictors 
who  were  required  to  be  of  the  optunate  class,  wore  only 
a  purple-red,  not  the  labor-red.  This  was  a  mixtiure  of 
the  genuine  with  the  azure  (ossruleus)  or  the  white. 

Thus  color  in  ancient  days,  socially  speaking,  was  a  line 
of  demarcation  separating  optimates  froni  plebeians.** 
We  have  thus  shown  how  in  war  the  sagum  and  the  vezil- 

tt  See  note  —tupra^  on  the  red  himation^ 

M  See  Guhl  ana  Koner,  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans^  pp.  486-6 :  "  The  iif>aal 
colour  of  the  dress  was  originally  white  (for  the  loga  this  was  required  by  law) : 
only  poor  people,  slaves  and  freedmen  wore  dresses  of  the  natnral  brown  or 
•black  colour  of  the  wool/'  *«ln  imperial  times,  however,  even  men  adopted 
dresses  of  scarlet  etc."  *  *  *  "The  oride  wears  a  reddish  violet  sMa,  adorned 
with  an  embroidered  instita  of  darker  hae."  These  are  the  poorer  class,  as  they 
■aeem  to  come  under  the  general  remark  ouoted,  vis :  tkcU  only  poor  people,  slavet 
and  freedmen  wore  colors.  Then  (page  486  ,  occars  this  remark ;  The  oatside  of 
Perseus'  dress  is  reddish  brown,  the  inside  white,"  as  if  to  coar  with  the  great 
■rising  element,  while  taking  care  to  keep  **  pure  "  within,  in  difference  to  this 
fabulous  royal  potentate,  son  of  the  great  csBrulean  Zeus.  Speaking  of  the  toga 
ot  Italy,  or  the  himatum  of  Greece,  the  same  authors,  p.  486  remark,  that 
**  Looked  at  straight,  the  blood-red  dress  thas  prepared  had  a  blackish  tint: 
looked  at  from  underneath,  it  showed  a  bright  red  color."  Thus  the  toga  no 
matter  by  whom  worn,  was  red  when  it  represented  peace— a  fact  which  remaims 
good  for  all  antiquity ;  while  the  regular  war-colors  were  azure  and  blue  or  white 
«nd  azure-blue.  So  again  identf  p- 168,  speaking  of  the  Greek  robes  and  oihet 
articles  of  apparel,  and  the  pictures  whence  the  information  is  taken,  says ; 
*'  Men  also  appear  in  these  pictures,  with  the  cherry-coloured  chlamys  and  the 
Ted  himation;  and  speaking  of  the  Mirpa  or  ancient  turban,  used  also  sometimet 
as  a  zone-belt,  which  was  red,  the  same  author?  add:  The  Oriental  turban  is 
undoubtedly  a  remnant  of  this  custom."  Here  again  we  have  an  example  of  the 
power  of  habit,  to  transmit  itself  through  indefinite  periods  of  time.  In  another 
phrase,  idem,  p.  168,  speaking  of  the  plebeian  class,  is  the  expression :  '*The 
original  colors,  althongh  (particulv  the  reds)  slightly  altered  by  the  burning  pro- 

I,  may  stiU  be  distinctly  recognized." 
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lum  in  its  original  tints,  were  white,  cserulean  or  a2ure 
and  blue,  in  the  field  of  war,"  while  the  peace  toga  which 
was  red  and  the  vexilhm  when  seen  among  the  com-* 
munes,  were  of  a  brilliant  crimson.  So  also  we  have  ex- 
plained somewhat  the  manner  in  which  in  later  ages  of 
the  republic  the  phenomenal  love « and  reverence  of  the 
lowly  class,  so  soon  as  they  exhibted  a  political  and  mili-^ 
tary  weight  was  taken  advantage  of  and  even  adopted  in 
sham  in  the  Roman  camp,  seemingly  to  curry  favor  with 
this  rising  class.  It  now  remains  to  further  proceed  in 
explanation  of  the  Boman  military  pageant. 

The  next  officers  in  rank  after  the  lictor  were  sometimes 
the  equites  or  knights  on  horseback;  and  their  military 
pomp,  when  preceded  by  consuls,  praetors  and  their  lictors, 
as  the  latter  bore  aloft  their  praetorian  bundles  of  whips 
and  their  hatchets  and  axes  when  going  out  of  the  gates 
to  war,  or  returning  in  triumph  from  it,  was  a  spectacle 
anything  but  flattering  to  the  poor,  to  whose  backs  and 
necks  the  scourges  and  the  axes  were  too  often  applied. 

Another  powerful  argument  substantiating  the  preva- 
lence of  red  as  an  adopted  color  of  the  gods  of  industry, 
where  peace  and  not  war  was  intended,  is  seen  in  the  typi- 
cal goddess  Pomona,  another  name  perhaps  for  Ceres  or 
Demeter,  Isis,  Oybele  and  other  guardians  of  agricultural 
labor.  She  presided  over  the  orchard  fruits  and  the  gar- 
dens, and  her  emblem,  symbol  or  sign  was  a  flaming 
red.  This  old  Roman  diviniiy  had  charge  of  fruit- 
orchards.  In  the  deep  forests  she  was  adored  by  satyrs 
and  other  sylvan  fairies." 

Pomona  stands  out  as  an  excellent  corroboration  to  the 
argument  that  from  the  most  ancient  conceivable  timea 
red  was  the  typical  color  for  the  symbols,  emblems  or  ban- 
ners of  the  strictly  working  people  and  shows  furthermore, 
that  to  carry  out  the  original  idea  of  Pomona,  a  priest 
or  priestess  of  a  Pomona  of  to-day  must  be  attired  in  a 
flaming  red  and  miist  not  represent  strife;  as  her  function 
is  that  of  peace.*'  It  was  even  forbidden  on  high  penalty 
that  her  attendant  servant  or  piiest  should  look  upon  an 

^Cicero,  /n  Pwon<!m.  23:  "TogiilsB  Uctoribus  ad  portam  prroato  faercnt, 
qnibus  i!li  acceptis,  sagula  rejecerunt  et  CHtervam  imperstori  suo  novam  prsebae- 
runt." 

M  OvJd.  Metamorphoses,  XIV.  623  seqq 

27  Gahl  and  Konor,  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  p,  536. 
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army;  strife  being  ix>  her  a  terrible  bIil  He  must  even 
turn  his  head  from  the  sight  of  soldiers. 

This  divinity  chose  "  from  the  plebs  "  «  a  priest  called 
the  Flamen  Pomonalis,  He  was  allowed  to  ta^e  a  wife  but 
could  never  be  divorced  from  her;  for  that  would  be  sug- 
gestive of  strife.  True  to  the  typical  color  of  the  labor 
she  represented,  she  was  called^ammica,  and  she  held  in 
her  hand  a  pruning  knife,  although  this  instrument  is 
represented  to  have  also  been  intended  for  sacriiicing  the 
lamb  at  the  feasts  of  Pomona.  She  was  robed  in  a  chiton 
or  himation,  which  in  Rome  was  called  a  toga.  It  was 
made  of  wool,  and  was  screened  from  the  vulgar  by  a 
long  veil,  (fiammeum),  of  a  flaming  red  color  or  Phoenician 
glow,**  typical  of  her  plebeian  estate.  This  Blaminica  not 
only  represented  and  presided  over,  but  also  performed, 
labor ;  lor  she  busied  herself  in  the  toils  of  her  husband, 
the  flamen,  in  the  work  of  the  feasts  and  entertainments. 
The  collegia  were  fond  of  celebrating  by  parading  wiih 
flaming  streamers  and  flags. 

The  worship  of  the  sacred  ibis  has  also  something  to 
do  in  this  connection.  It  is  mentioned  in  company  with 
Pomona  and  was  probably  the  sacred  scarlet  ibis,  of  the 
Egyptians,  whose  red  colors  have  ever  been  unscientiflcally 
mixed  or  confounded  with  the  flamingo.  This  bird, 
agreeably  to  its  name,  flamen,  flaminioa,  flamingo  was,  es- 
pecially all  the  wing  part,  of  a  fiery  red  (phoenicopteros). 
The  imagination  of  the  ancients  pictured  ihe  red  to  be 
emblematic  of  love,*®  ardency  and  warmth ;  aU  of  which 
were  portrayed  in  tlie  beams  of  the  sun,  and  this  impres- 
sion chrystahzed  into  a  red  color.     But  the  aristocratic 

*8  See  Johnson's,  Uhiverael  C^t^opcediay  Vol.  ITI.  p.  1,328,  Art  Pomona  i 
Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  XIV.  623,  savg  that  she  was  coartea  by  Paemanns  another 
divinity  of  the  Italian  forests  and  gained  her  by  a  trick.  It  is  also  stated  that 
Pomona  had  a  citadel  or  seat  among  sacred  groves  near  Ostia  called  the  Pomorud 
and  that  she  had  a  vicegerent  or  sacerdos—z,  man  or  perhaps  woman  chosen  from 
among  the  laboring  element,  who  had  to  rank  last  and  lowest  of  the  15  flames 
of  Rome,  From  varro.  Lingua  Latina,  V.  15,  25 :  **....  flamines.  qnod  in 
lAtio,  capite  velato,  erant  semper  ac  caput  cinctum  habebant  filo,  tiaraines  dicti." 
as  ConBolt  FUtmineus,  sq.  in  any  good  Latin  Lexicon;  Guhl  and  Koner,  p.  687 
30  So  in  Greek  we  have  Ep«>5i6s  for  the  heron  presumably  applied  to  both 
these  birds  the  scarlet  ibis  and  the  flamingo  sometimes  adored  for  the  scarlet  or 
sacred  ibis.  But  the  'epwSiov  was  a  form  of  'epw^  signifying  the  flame  of  love. 
8o  Ardea^  the  Latin  for  heron  the  8e]f-^'ame  bird,  has  its  etymology  in  ardeo  to 
bum  and  blaze.  Tt  may  therefore  be  strona;iv  suspected  that  i^omona  and  he 
flnm'  ns  bad  something  to  do  with  the  temple  at  Ardea  near  Rome  burned  by 
iEneas,  and  from  whose  ashes,  phoenix  like,  arose  the  wonierful  red  heron  or 
phoenix.  Nothing  can  gainsay  this,  for  both  ardea  and  ^o-tV(  are  the  flaming 
reds  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
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idea  of  the  ego  as  known  in  tlxe  noble,  opposed  to  the  ig- 
noble or  plebeian,  was  always  of  an  awe-striking  or  im- 
posing hue,  such  as  the  white,  azure,  blue  and  gray. 

Curiously  enough  the  celebrated  sacred  scarlet  ibis  of 
the  ancients  is  found  more  frequently  in  the  Americas  than 
on  the  Nile,  which  leads  to  a  plausible  conjecture  that  this 
heron  was  the  flamingo,  another  red  heron,  migratory 
4md  common  on  the  Nile.  These  well-known,  gregarious 
red  birds,  "  when  feeding,  or  at  rest,  owing  to  their  red 
plumage,  have  often  been  likened  to  a  body  of  British 
soldiers." 

It  is  thus  shown  that  red  is  the  chrystalization  of  all 
dark  hu^es,  while  white,  in  primitive  notions,  was  a  state, 
purified  altogether  from  color;  and  thus  the  true  aristo- 
cratic symbol.  Labor's  warm,  serum-reddened  currents 
of  love  and  life  and  manly  vigor,  together  with  its  vast  af- 
fixture of  paraphemeHa,  which  from  the  mythical  ages 
clustered  around  this  central  color,  was  always  based 
upon  the  opposite  of  those  formidable,  repellent  hues  re- 
siding in  the  awe-inspiring  idea  of  nobiUty, 

Persons  inclined  to  dou%  may  here  conceive  an  objec- 
tion based  in  the  fact  that  tiiere  was,  common  among  the 
optimates,  an  aristocratic  or  imperial  purple  and  that  this 
purple  was  not  only  of  a  reddish  hue  but  also  an  august 
Qolor ;  so  cosily  and  grand  that  it  could  not  be  permitted 
by  law  to  be  worn,  except  by  great  dignitaries. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  however,  easily  met. 
In  very  ancient  times  owing  to  the  popularity  of  the  com- 
munal cult,  an  enormous  trade  and  manufacture  of  the 
Tyrian  red  and  purple  was  carried  on.  That  nobody  but 
the  great  masses  dealt  in  this  trade  is  evident  from  the 
fact  tiiat  after  the  rise  of  the  proletarian  power,  Rome 
began  a  conquest  ending  only  in  the  massacre,  subjuga- 
tion and  enslavement  of  these  millions  who  had  sustained 
the  trade.  Rome,  probably  to  curry  favor  with  her  "  dan- 
gerous class''  at  home,  and  after  she  had  reduced  the 
world  by  conquest,  passed  a  law  making  it  a  crime  for 
anybody  to  use  the  red  except  the  nobles.  After  this  law 
went  into  force  in,  Phoenicia  the  workingmen  engaged  in 
the  great  <  and  wide-spread  trade  of  dyeing,  so  completely 
Ip^t  tlieij:  business,  that  even  the  secret  of  their  ancient 

M  EneydcpcBdia  Britannioa^Vol  IX,  p.  260. 
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and  beautiful  hues  was  lost  and  it  has  never  been  recor- 
ered  to  this  day."*  Now  this  all  proves  that,  agreeably  to 
our  views  previously  expressed,  the  purple  came  in  vogue 
with  the  power  of  the  plebs,  who  had  this  beautiful  color; 
since  these  great  conquests  abroad  commenced  less  than 
200  years  before  Christ.  All  agree  with  Polybius  "  who, 
himself  one  of  the  victims  of  these  conquests,  devotes 
pages  to  an  accoimt  of  the  origin  of  Boman  degeneracy. 
When  Rome  suppressed  the  manufacture  of  ti^e  hated 
red  color  of  the  organized  communes  she  herself  adroitly 
donned  the  purple  of  labor's  goddess — '*  the  brilliantly 
tinted  garments  "  of  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  of  Cerea 
and  Demeter,  of  Pomona  and  her  flaminica,  for  "  a  man- 
tle of  a  Roman  emperor."  Sp  that  while  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  in  later  times,  when  Rome  was  tumbling  into  that 
great  slave-holding  period  which  brought  degeneracy  and 
death,  she  intriguingly  filched  the  beautiful  color,  and  after 
streaking  it  with  the  old  aristocratic  gray  and  adulterat- 
ing it  with  blue  or  white  or  azure,  she  gave  it  to  her  lords, 
and  ladies  \  its  makers  with  their  aged  secret,  she  gave  ta 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  gladiatdlial  games  to  be  **  butchered 
for  a  Roman  hoHday."  But  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  that 
the  purple  containing  the  r^i  was  used  by  the  imperor- 
tores  before  the  conquests.  True,  it  is  so  mentioned;, 
but  it  was  not  the  red-purple — only  the  azure-blue  which 
received  this  name. 

It  is  not  in  the  scheme  of  these  arguments  to  attempt 
a  polemic  for  or  against  the  primitive  notions  of  mankind 
in  regard  to  the  choice  of  colors.  We  find  species  of  in- 
nocent consistency  all  through.  As  white  was  the  essence 
or  chrystal  of  disooloTy  symbolizing  purity,  aristocracy— 
to  agaJihoteron,  the  better  part,  while  its  nuances  of  beau- 
tiful blue,  its  silvered  gray  and  a2ure,  all  pointed  to  the- 
etherial  sky,  lofty,  forbidding  and  sublime,  so  red,  among 
the  divinities  of  a  yielding  or  producing  race,  was  the  es- 
sence or  chrystalization  of  all  color,  from  the  murky  smut 
of  earth  to  brown  and  dun  at  last  reaching  the  gorgeous 

»  Consalt  Eneydopasd/ia  Britaimiea,  Vol.  VII.  p.  498. 

33  Polybins,  in  his  HUtories,  distmcUy  states  tnat  the  decUne  of  the  Bomis 
honor  and  virtue  began  with  these  conqaests.  For  modem  opinion  on  the  date- 
of  Koman  decline  see  Biicher  AufstSLnde  der  Un^eian  Arbetter^  where  nnmeroa*^ 
▼Hlnable  qnotation»  are  made  from  Polybins,  Atheneens  and  others,  will  be  found 
of  much  interest,  shedding  a  new  light  upon  the  subject. 
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scaxlet  and  ijie  crimson  coma  of  Apollo,'^  or  the  flaming 
chiton,  cMamySi  himation  or  toga,  believed  to  be  the  trail- 
ing robes  of  Demeter  and  her  red  silk,  flame-clad  daughter 
Proserpine  and  all  the  other  protecting  godesses  of  labor 
and  its  products.  This  consistency,  in  harmony  with 
Plato  on  the  one  hand  and  Aristotle  on  the  other,  is  borne 
out  alike  by  science,  and  by  trial  of  an  immemorial  du- 
ration. 

The  Christians  when  they  afterwards  came,  adopted 
the  red,  wherever  they  planted  among  the  communes ;  and 
in  our  next  chapter  we  shall  show  this  to  have  been  the 
case  at  almost  every  instance,  in  their  earlier  career.  So 
soon  as  priest-power  showed  itself  the  old  white  came 
back;  and  accordingly  we  And  the  white  standard  at  Rome, 
while  the  red  banner  remains  at  Auvergne,  Paris  and 
London,  with  its  guies  in  England  and  its  gueules  in 
France.  Everything  throwing  light  upon  the  subject, 
shows  the  same  preference  of  medieval  guilds,  for  red 
among  the  poorer  or  working  class  who  learned  to  adopt 
Christianity  because  unlike  the  old  Paganism,  it  declared 
for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves.  And  they  have 
never  to  this  day,  given  up  their  pristime  banner. 

We  have  mentioned  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  red 
color  as  appUed  to  ensigns,  symbols,  signs  and  types  of 
the  plebeian  classes.  These  curious  facts  came  down  to 
us  through  the  industry-protecting  priesthood  when  they 
appear  in  histories  and  geographies,  and  through  inscrip- 
tions, when  they  appear  as  reUcs  of  the  proletaries  them- 
selves. This  priesthood  which  transmits  the  records  of 
the  red  color  is,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
only  that  of  Minerva,  goddess  of  mechanical  labor  and  la- 
borers, and  Ceres,  goddess,  or  tutelary  divinity  who  con- 
trolled agriculture.**  These  great  mythical  powers,  im- 
plicitly believed  in  for  so  many  ages,  had  different  names 
in  different  countries;  but  preserved  with  a  wonderful 
uniformity  the  same  functions  everywhere. 

We  carry  the  investigation  to  England,  the  ancient 
Britannia,  now  known  ^ough  ctmiulative  evidence  of 

^  There  lias  been  found  (see  Eneydoptedia  Britannica^  Vol.  II.  Art.  Apello\  a 
flne  round  bronze  bead  of  Apollo  stamped  on  the  silver  coin  of  Clazomensdf 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.    This  venerable  midget  is  a  cariosity. 

S6  See  Gerhard,  Antike  DenkmdUr  with  Tafely  CXX.  1,  showing  Image  of  Cy- 
bele  in  her  chariot  with  lions  and  two  figures  clad  in  the  toga. 
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6omparatiye  history,  to  be  as  ancient  as  Greece  or  Egypt^ 
and  centuries  older  than  Rome. 

Exactly  as  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  Eome,  the  aristo- 
cratic and  Druidical  priests  were  clothed  in  white,"*  so 
likewise  the  Druids  of  the  aristocratic  religion,  like  the 
southern  European,  are  found  to  have  been  the  most 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty  of  the  ancients,  nurturing  the  prac- 
tice of  slavery  and  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings.  In  fact 
these  abominable  atrocities  were  found  later  by  the 
Romans  to  so  far  surpass  their  own  spirit  of  cruelty  "  that 
they  sent  Agricola  to  their  fastness  in  the  island  of  Mona 
with  an  army,  who  so  completely  destroyed  them  that  they 
never  again  arose  to  become  a  great  power.  The  account 
of  the  ferocity  of  this  ancient  aristocratic  priest-power  of 
the  Druids,  in  their  methods  of  human  sacrifice  is  too 
shocking  to  be  recounted." 

But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  priests  of  the  state 
religion  of  ancient  England  were  clad  in  white,  the  com- 
mon or  popular  faith  was  that  of  sun-worship.  Apollo, 
with  all  his  relationship  by  similariiy  of  functions,  to 
Ceres,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Minerva  on  the  other,  was  a 
protector  and  patron  of  industry  by  reason  of  his  being 
the  sun  himself.  He  blazed  forUi  with  wondrous  beams 
of  crimson  over  old  England  as  well  as  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  was  early  the  myth  of  that  land  and  its  people." 
Perhaps  there  were  two  sets  of  opinions,  one  opposing  the 
other  among  the  Druids. 

This  blazing  Phoebus,  with  his  transcendental  effulgence 
had  to  be  imitated  in  the  symbols  of  human  labor;  and 
how  to  make  the  crimson  dyes  of  his  train  of  deities  was 
no  small  matter.    But  here  the  land  of  the  Britons  comes 

M  Ha^heB.  Hww  £rttonnica«,  Vol.  I.  p.  1€8 :  *<The  Druid  priest  wore  a  white 
robe,  and  the  bard  sky-blue  but  the  Ovati,  green.  These  different  colours,  were, 
the  first,  the  emblem  of  purity  and  peace ;  the  other,  of  trath,  and  the  last,  the 
verdent  dress  of  nature,  in  the  meads  and  woods."  They  sacrificed  human  beinga 
and  white  bulls. 

87  Campbell,  PoWiaa  Survey,  I.  p.  626 ;  III.  p.  292 :  IV.  pp.  476,  4«0.  Wm. 
Camden,  Brttannta,  Druides;  Borlase,  Cornwall. 

88  We  refer  the  reader  to  Hughes,  Hora  BritanntccB,  Vol.  I.  pp.  232-260,  who 
derives  the  facts  contained  in  his  dissertation,  from  Tacitus,  Atmales,  XIV.  cap. 
20,  for  the  Britons  and  Lucan,  for  the  grove  of  sacrifice  at  Marseilles  in  Gaul. 

89  Consult  Idem^  p,  261.  The  Stonenenge  Britons  were  sun-worohipers ;  that 
is,  they  deified  the  god  of  blaze.  Minerva  was  their  protectress  of  invention  and 
manual  labor.  Stonehenge  appears  to  have  been  an  enormous  temple,  built  of 
heavy  rocks  and  f ashionea  in  a  simi-circle,  having  no  rroof .  For  a  rail  descrip- 
tion of  Stonehenge,  its  structure  and  its  surrounding  influences,  see  idem,  pp. 
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in  for  a  share  of  our  observation ;  for  it  furnished  the  tin 
of  which  the  dye  was  made.  After  the  Phoenicians  foimd 
the  tin  mines  of  Oomwall  and  the  Scilly  Isles  (the  casai- 
terides),  red  colors  were  mostly  produced  in  Sidon  and 
Tyre,  their  southern  home. 

Now,  without  enlarging  upon  this  matter  as  touching 
the  earlier  use  of  the  red  colors  of  England  and  the  origin 
of  the  British  guleSy  let  us  look  at  the  phenomenal  man- 
ner in  which  the  habit  of  red  colors  has  clung  to  these 
people.  Every  one  familiar  with  the  heraldic  symbols 
has  observed  flie  frequent  mention  of  the  gules**^  This, 
during  the  mediaeval  age,  was  a  favorite  color  with  the 
common  people. 

It  would  be  well  to  show,  in  company  with  the  English 
guilds,  those  also  of  the  French,  who  are  derived  from 
the  ancient  Gauls.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  trade 
union  system  of  the  Bomans,  elsewhere  elaborately  de- 
scribed, struck  into  England  about  the  same  time  that 
it  was  popular  in  Gaul;  and  as  the  unions  used  the  ban- 
ner at  Rome,  the  practice  extended  to  Britain  and  Gaul. 

The  Crispins,  who  founded  the  order  of  shoemakers  at 
^oissons,  are  the  first  unions  we  know  of  in  the  north  of 
France.  The  story  of  the  brothers  Crispin  and  Crispinius 
belongs  to  the  bloody  days  of  Diocletian  **  whose  terrible 
persecution  of  the  early  Christians  added  them  as  victims 
of  martyrdom;  and  they  have  ever  since  been  the  tutelary 
divinities  or  patrons,  guarding  the  shoemakers'  art — an- 
other example  of  the  power  of  superstition  to  perpetuate 
itself  through  the  generations.  So  the  shoemakers  took 
the  red  flag;  for  we  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
eolor  of  the  shoemakers'  flag  in  the  province  of  Auvergne, 
given  us  by  Bouillet,  in  which  are  massed  numbers  of 
banners  thc^t  were  used  by  many  trade  organizations  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages  down  to  their  suppression  in  1789/* 

40  See  EncycloptBdia  Britanntoa,  Vol.  XI.  p.  616,  9tb  edition.  Art  Heraldry: 
Here,  in  a  cut  (flg.  S),  in  which  9  escatcheons  are  repreBented,  S  are  of  a  red 
«olor,  one  being  a  genuine  guUs.  The  art  of  dyeing  brilliant  colors  is  very  an- 
cient. The  ohasuDle  or  red  mummy  cloth  found  A.  D.  1296  now  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London,  which  is  ^'purpurea  aligwmtuhimsanguineo^*  proves  that  the 
oiler  Phoenix  purple  was  blood  red.  Comp.  idem,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  817.  The 
celebrated  tin  ayes  of  the  Phoenicians  owed  much  to  Britain.  Consult  Hughes, 
JToras  BritanntccB,  Vol.  I.  p.  47.  It  colored  the  finest  textiles  a  pure  red.  This 
was  going  on  long  before  Abraham  or  the  Trojan  war;  and  Britain  yielded  the 
tin  for  the  scarlet  dyes. 

«i  Consult  chapter  xL  pp.  372-888,  of  our  History  of  the  Ancient  TradeUnimu. 

4S  HUtoire  des  C<mmvmt€s  det  Artt  et  M&ien  de  I'  Auvergne,  Aceompoffnie  des 
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The  eordonnierB  or  shoemakerB,  of  the  middle  ages  and 
down  to  their  suppression,  were  in  aU  respecte  the  same 
ae  in  A.  D.  280,  when  founded  by  St.  (M^in  and  his 
brother,  who  are  said  to  have  stcden  the  leather  or  raw 
material  in  their  zeal  to  make  shoes  for  the  poor.  They 
even  retain  the  same  name.  They  held  the  same  day  of 
the  same  year  (October  25th),  for  their  feasts,  paradea 
and  eonyentional  jubilees,  and  carried  the  same  red  ban- 
ner. This  is  the  nag  which  the  law  of  Theodosius  excused 
<m  aeeount  of  the  men  having  been  guilty  of  no  wrong, 
and  havingalways  been  **  found  peaceful,  pious  and  up- 
right"  ^  The  French  called  the  flag  or  standard-bearer 
of  these  unions  a  porte-banniere^  the  Romans  a  signifer. 
These  banner-bearers  or  more  probably  banner  makers 
had  a  union  by  themselves ;  for  a  magistrate  or  president  is 
found  in  an  old  inscription,^  bearing  words  to  that  effect 
Returning  to  the  trustworthy  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  and  of  the  Institute,  M.  Bouillet,  we  find  him  pre- 
senting the  red  flag  of  the  shoemakers  of  the  middle  ages 
and  later,  categoricaUy  somewhat  as  follows: 

In  Auvergne,  city  of  Brioude  with  its  antique  social 
curiosities  and  its  communal  college,  the  shoemakers  had 
their  imion  amalgamated  with  the  tanners,  glove  makers, 
furriers  and  cobblers.^  Their  banner,  alike  for  these 
four  trades,  was  all  blood  red,  except  a  border  of  gold  and 
a  gilt  fox's  pelt  hanging  in  the  center.  The  staff  was 
gilt  and  hung  with  beautiful  tassels.  An  exquisite  pic- 
ture of  this  banner  is  given  in  plate  33,  flg.  2. 

In  the  old  town  of  Ambert,  department  of  Puy  de 
Ddme,  the  shoemakers  were  amalgamated  with  the  saddle 

BanttHrti  mw  portaiaU  cet  CemmunoMUi  avant  1789.  Par  J.  B.  Bonillet,  Puis, 
1857. 

4»  Oodex  Theodoiii,  Notnl.  Gothof.  leg.  2,  tit  tU.  lib.  XFV.    De  BxauationOm 

Artifictan,    "Signiferi, qni  scilicet  stgna,  et  in  his  deoram,  feretant  in 

pompis,  festis,  lodicris  gentiliciis. '  etc. 

M  MuratoriuB,  Thetcuiinu  Veterwn  Interiptiainaimt  26,  00;  GzAnier.  Bidoirt  de» 
OUutei  OumrVhra,  p.  828:  **yto6rable  ooros  des  maltree  porte-bannldres  aaz 
fStes,  et  de  lean  nonbreax  vari6t6s,  depnis  les  tigmfari,  qui  sont  le  senre  jasan' 
anx  oamUxbrcarii  qui  sont  1'  espdoe."  Gomp.  Oral.  Inarip^amm  LaUnarum  (M- 
lectio.  No.  4,282. 

4s  Bonillet,  Ckmmunamtit^  p.  109.  describes  the  relations  of  the  shoemakers 
with  the  cobblers  as  follows:  **On  comprendra  facilement  qn'il  a  dn  arnver  dc 
▼lyes  contestations  entre  les  denz  eorpa  de  metiers,  de  cordonniers  et  de  save- 
tiers ;  les  nns  achetaient  dea  bottes  on  aes  sonliers  yienx,  les  antres  confection- 
nalent  certains  articles  de  lenr  6tat,  hors  des  conditions  prescrites  par  lenr  rdgle^ 
ment,  anssi  les  conrs  et  tribananz  entendirent  sonvent  lean  griefs  poor  ces  faite 
on  poor  les  visites  des  ons  chez  lea  antres." 
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and  bridle  makers.^    Their  ensign,  shown  in  plate  12,  fig. 
1,  was  of  the  same  shape  as  that  of  Brioude ;  about  one- 
half  of  the  surface  of  the  canvass  within  the  border  was 
•of  a  brilliant  red  color.    The  whole  banner  was  red,  blue 
•and  gold. 

An  exquisite  red  banner  was  that  of  the  shoemakers  of 
Clermont.  In  the  center  of  a  similarly  escutcheon-shaped 
eanvass  is  a  shoe-knife  with  gilt  han<fie  and  steel  colored 
blade  of  nearly  the  same  shape  that  we  see  to-day  in  any 
fihoeshop.  A  gold  border  E^dningly  fringed,  the  whole, 
except  me  top  and  like  the  others,  the  standard  and  tas- 
sels were  gilt.  All  the  canvass  is  a  flaming  red.  It  pre- 
sents, indeed  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  the  old  French  ori- 
Jlamme  and  the  older,  pre-Christian  FLAG  and  flamma 
which  we  have  described  as  the  ensign  hues  of  the  work- 
omen's  goddesses,  so  familiar  and  so  endeared  to  the  Latin 
iowly  raca*' 

The  ancient  city  of  Nemetum  and  seat  of  the  Gsesars, 
Atigustonemetum^  which  was  one  of  the  early  Christian 
^senters  (A.  D.  250),  became  the  Clermont-Ferrand  of  the 
present  day.  Here  the  coUeffia  and  communes  of  the 
«arly  Christians  long  ago  planted  and  always  maintained 
tiiemselves  even  through  the  persecutions  of  Diocletian 
and  Maximian.  No  place  seems  to  have  more  warmly 
cultivated  the  ancient,  or  rejected  the  innovations  of  mod- 
em life,  than  Clermont  The  foregoing  description  of 
the  shoemakers  of  Clermont  is  given  by  Bouillei**  Momm- 
4sen,  in  his  history  of  Rome,  makes  this  volcanic  and  ster- 

^  Idem,  p.  110,  and  plate  12,  fla  1,    **Lear1»nniireportiit: 
"  Tierc6  en  pal :  ar  '"'*  *>.  er  de  f/ueule$,  i 
nn  coDteau  i.  pled  d'aigent,  emmanclid 
d'  or  etc..  et  an  8  d'  or,  i  nne  bride 
de  cheval  de  gueuUs.*' 

« It  may  be  well  here  to  qnote  some  of  the  definations  of  the  Boglish  yti^, 
French  gueules,  Latin,  atdae  becaoae  thongh  somewhat  rare,  they  appear  In  an- 
cient and  medisBTal  heraldry:  Stormouth,  English  Dictionary:  Oniss,  nonn, 
ploral,  pronounced  gult,  (French  gnenles,  red  or  sangaine  in  blazon— from 
guenle,  month,  the  throat  J,  in  heraldry,  a  term  denoting  red,  represented  in  en- 
gravings in  apright  lines. 

Worcester,  English  Dtetitmary,  (Unabridged),  defines  it  thus :  Guides,  (galz) 
n.  Fr.  gueuUs.—'L,  guia  the  throat;  or  the  Ar.  aula,  a  rose.  Fairholt — **  Corrap- 
tion  of  gueuks,  red  Fr,  which  is  probably  from  the  Pers.  guhl,  a  rose." 

Webster,  English  DieUonary,  (Unabridged):  **Gt7LEs,  (ffuls),  n.  [Fr.  gueules, 
from  Lat.  puZo,  reddened  akin].  .{Her,)  A  red  color— >lntended.  perhape,  to  rep- 
lesent  coarage,  animation  or  hardihood,  and  indicated  in  engrared  flgnres  of 
^iscoteheons  and  the  like,  by  straight  perpendionlar  lines." 

4i  Bonillet,  OommunauUs  d*  AuverMe^  plate  11,  fig.  8.  On  p.  110,  is  the  do> 
•eriptionas  followt :  **A  Clonnont:  0e  gumUs,  4 untranchefi lamed' argent 
«BiBanGh6  d'  or." 
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ile  region  of  Auvergne  an  example  in  proof  that  the  intro* 
duction  of  modem  innovations  would  result  in  the  place 
becoming  uninhabitable,^  although  it  has  withstood  many 
misfortunes,  natural  and  ecclesiastical,  and  is  yet  a  pop- 
ulous and  thriving  region.  Here,  where  ancient  customs 
have  so  tenacioudy  clung,  we  find  them  near  the  close  of 
the  last  centiuy,  still  wiui  their  flaming  red  banner;  and 
no  amount  of  prejudice  could  change  the  working  people 
from  its  use  at  the  feasts  and  parades,  just  as  they  were^ 
doing  in  thtB  days  of  Socrates  or  Tiberius  Gracchus. 

One  banner  was  a  flaming  red  without  a  spot  or  blemish 
of  any  other  color  except  in  the  center,  where  stood  the 
Virgin  Mary,  dressed  in  silver  gray,  l^olding  in  her  arms 
the  naked  infant.  It  symbolizes  the  peaceful  handicraft  of 
the  shoemakers,  carders,  weavers  and  several  others. 
This  central  picture  of  the  Madonna  or  Notre  Dame,  hold- 
ing the  new-bom  child,  as  represented  on  the  plate,  is  artis- 
tic; and  standing  upon  a  background  of  gorgeous  red,  pre- 
sents with  its  gold  fringes,  its  slender  staff  and  its  tassels,, 
an  admirable  piece  of  art."  Among  the  various  unions 
amalgamated  under  this  banner  were  the  masons;  thus 
showing  the  red  banner  to  have  been  an  emblem  of  that 
trade. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  all  the  shoemakers  of 
the  mediaeval  ages  used  the  red  flag.  Notable  exceptions 
are  given  in  plates  9,  fig.  2,  of  the  city  of  Maringues,  and 
plate  11,  fig.  4,  of  Riom,  but  nearly  aJl  of  those  given  re- 
tain this  color.  Out  of  the  eight  shoemakers'  unions  rep- 
resented on  the  plates  no  less  than  five  sported  the  red 
color,  some  of  them  retaining  the  peace-hues  of  the  di- 
vinities unalloyed  by  anything  except  the  device  of  the 
craft,  generally  placed  in  the  center  of  the  canvass. 

In  England  we  likewise  find  the  gules  upon  thousands, 
of  escutcheons  from  as  early  as  Constantine  the  Great 
It  is  there  yei    The  habit  of  holding  up  the  red  as  a. 

4»  Hitiory  of  Rome,  (Eng.  trans.),  Vol.  I.jp.  62,  quotes  Darean  de  la  Halter 
EeonomAe  FwiMgite  des  BomaijiSt  II.  p.  226.  In  this  passage  it  is  mentioned  that 
such  sights  as  a  woman  yoked  or  harnessed  hj  the  side  of  a  cow,  are  still  of: 
common  acciirrence. 

60  See  plate  12,  fig.  2,  of  BoaUIet,  HisUrire  des  CommunatiUsdes^Artg  et  Mitiers, 
The  description  of  the  plate  is  on  pages  110-111,  as  follows :   "A  Montferrand, 
les  cordonniers,  r6anis  anz  cardenrs,  anx  tisserands,  aax  marchands  reyendears 
anz  hdteliers,  anz  masons,  etc. ,  portaient  nne  bannidre:    De  guf^Us^  i  lHontr 
Dame  d'  anient,  couronn6e  d'  or.'' 
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symbol  of  some  tutelary  diyinity — nobody  knows  what 
because  everybody  has  forgotten — clings  to  the  British 
Isles  with  a  stubborn  tenacity  to  this  day.  How  comes 
it  that  the  military  coat  is  red  ?  That  French  soldiers  in 
parade  look  like  a  prairie  on  fire?  That  in  blazonry  the 
standards,  and  in  shipping,  the  streamers,  pennons,  jacks 
and  merchant-standards,"  especially  those  representing 
peace,  so  many  are  of  this  color  I  The  reasons  for  it  are 
two-fold.  First,  they  are  the  most  conspicuous  and  beau- 
tiful and  consequently  the  best.  As  proof  of  this  we 
find  in  America  and  elsewhere  the  blood  red  storm  sig- 
nals, in  Switzerland  the  red  arms,  in  Denmark,  Great 
Briiain,  Norway,  Turkey,  Morocco,  Peru,  Chili,  Bolivia 
and  many  other  countries,  the  red  merchants  flags  and 
ensigns ;  red  occupying  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the 
canvass.     So  also,  the  British  jack. 

In  the  next  place,  these  were  the  colors  originally  em- 
ployed to  represent  the  same  object  in  ancient  tunes  when, 
in  the  imagination  of  men,  red  was  beheved  to  be  holy 
like  the  gorgeous  streams  of  light  from  the  rising  or  setting 
sun,  which  shaped  itself  on  the  simple,  primeval  mind,  into 
an  omnipotent  being  with  human  form,  like  Apollo  and 
Ceres,  who  were  believed  to  be  guardians  of  labor  and 
its  products.  If  then,  it  is  the  best,  is  still  used  because 
best,  and  if,  after  a  trial  of  an  aeon  of  time  it  be  found 
that  the  lowly  class  thus  symbolized  by  it,  judged  rightly 
ten  thousand  years  ago,  and  have  preserved  it  in  their 
unions  and  hearts  through  this  long  period,  can  there  be 
any  consistency  in  a  paltry,  time-serving-prejudice  or  its 
tricks  and  intolerant  schemes  against  it?  We  leave  this 
question  to  science. 

We  are  told  by  antiquarians  that  when  the  Romans 
settled  Kent,  called  by  them  CantiopoliSy  large  numbers  of 
the  trade  unionists  came  from  Italy  and  there  established 
themselves ;  and  engaging  with  the  natives  in  the  arts  of 
brass  and  woodwork,  taught  them  the  use  of  the  turning 
lathe  and  other  machinery.  So  we  find  this  section  the 
chosen  nucleus  of  several  trade  unions  at  this  day ;  and 
right  here  and  in  London  an  hour's  walk  up  the  Thames 

*i  See  Eneyctoptedia  BrUnnnica,  Vol.  IX.  pp.  241-245  Art.  Flag.  Let  the 
reader  open  a  late  edition  of  Webster  or  Wcrceater'e  Unabridged  Didionaryio 
the  word  flag,  and  his  eye  will  meet  as  it  were,  a  flame  of  fire. 
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is  where  the  typical  British  gtUea  is  found  in  greatest 
abundance;  for  the  same  phenomenon  of  transmission 
makes  London  the  bed-rock  of  modem  sociahsm.  Preyi- 
ouslj  to  the  introduction  of  the  mechanic  arts  this  terri- 
tory was  a  wilderness ;  and  the  people  lived  in  tents,  hovels, 
huts  and  caves,  in  the  rudest  state,  almost  without  clothes 
or  houses.  Romans  taught  and  hielped  them  to  construct 
habitations,  married  with  them  and  mixed,  as  is  now  be- 
coming known,  planting  among  them  sdl  their  home  habits 
and  customs.'*  Many  of  these  Romans  on  their  long 
journey  through  Gkiul  to  Britain,  lingered  on  the  way; 
and  those  were  the  workingm^en  who  planted  the  flag  in 
such  places  as  Auvergne ;  for  Romans  were  in  England 
65  years  before  Christ.  We  will  therefore  suppose  that 
if  they  planted  it  in  Auvergne  they  did  so  in  Kent,  and 
having  less  positive  evidence  from  the  latter  we  allow  our- 
selves to  draw  comparisons  by  what  we  positively  know 
of  the  former,  which  was  a  way-station  of  the  Italian  emi- 
grants. 

As  we  have  spoken  of  carpenters,  let  us  take  this  trade 
in  evidence.  Drawing  from  Bouillet  who  has  so  faithfully 
worked  this  territory,  we  find  the  red  banner  to  have  been 
used  by  them  as  follows:  Carpenters  with  patron  Saint 
Joseph  and  with  day  of  celebrations,  the  19th  of  March, 
(March  was  the  natal  month  of  Ceres,  Minerva  and  Apollo)." 

Taking  all  the  principal  trades  we  might  suppose  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Kent  and  London,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  existed  in  Auvergne,  we  find  that  in  the  latter 
place,  the  bakers'  annual  feast  days  were  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  corresponding  to  the  festival  days  of  Ceres,  god- 
dess of  grain-growing,  and  Dionysus  and  the  other  labor 
gods.     Here  we  have  in  Bouillet's  portrayal  of  the  trades 

<s  Comp.  B.  H.  Rogers*  correct  and  able  statement  in  McNeill's  Labor  Problem 
^to-day,  p.  386,  drawing  from  Coote,  Bomam  of  Britain,  "Borne  held  posses- 
sion of  the  Island  more  tnan  400  years,  and  it  was  never  abandoned  by  those  de> 
scended  from  the  Bomans."  Mr.  Roeers  speaks  of  the  mechanics  who  early 
emigrated  to  Massachusetts,  as  the  *  *Men  of  Kent." 

»8  HisUrire  da  CommunauUs  de$  Arts  et  JUitiers  d*  Auvergne,  pp.  80-88 :  '<  On 

f)eat  faire  one  6tade  trSs  curieose  da  rdle  qne  jona  la  charpenterie  milltaire,  dsns 
a  seconde  expedition  de  P6pin-le-6ref,  en  761.  contre  Gaifre,  due  d'Aqaitaine. 
Au  sidee  qa'i  fit  sabir  a  la  yille  de  Clermont,  profltant  de  Texp^rience  dcs  Lom- 
bards, n  fit  dresser  contre  les  mars  de  formidablea  b61iers,  des  poatres  6normee 
aoi,  mises  en  monvement  par  des  leviers  et  des  cordages  et  roalant  snr  des  cy- 
ndres,  par  I'impalsion  que  leur  donnalent  les  charpentiers  et  leurs  habiles  oav> 
riers,  henrtaient  de  leur  front  de  fer  les  marailles  ct  les  mettaient  en  pieces.  On 
peat  le  voir  encore  dans  d'tatres  sidgee  que  sontinrent  Clermont  et  Montferrand 
en  1121  et  1186." 
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mnions  of  Auvergne,  six  banners  in  red  out  of  eleven 
meationed  for  the  bakers,  and  tiie  six  red  flags  were  for 
the  towns  of  Ambert,  Brioude,  Issoire  and  Thiers,  where 
iihe  flag  was  all  red  except  the  central  device ;  and  Riom 
:and  Saint-Flour,  where  they  painted  a  part  only  of  its  sur- 
face in  red. 

Turning  to  Depping,^  and  Shepheard  who  wrote  a  curi- 
ous statement  on  guild  laws  in  1650,  at  London,  we  find 
4;hat  there  were  unions  in  both  London  and  Paris  during 
the  same  period,  or  from  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Great;  and  if  so,  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Auvergne 
must  have  been  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  Parisians 
and  Londoners  because  France  was  the  territory  of  llie 
overland  ^tnigration  from  Italy.  The  red  bann^  i^peard 
to  have  been  colored  after  the  tutelary  divinities  or  pa- 
tron saints  whose  feast  days  still  corresponded  with  those 
of  the  proto-divinities,  tenaciously  conserved  through  the 
ages,  finom  i^  myths  by  the  povrer  of  habit. 

But  we  may  follow  this  interesting  subject  farther,  tak- 
ing the  various  other  trades  together.  Beginning  with 
towns  that  adopted  a  banner  as  their  device  for  arts  and 
trades  in  g^ieial,  we  find  at  Langheac,  the  flag  half  red ; 
Ohaudesaigues,  half  red ;  Pont  du  Chateau,  half  red  $  Yic, 
Vic-le-Comte  and  Saint  Germain,  largely  red ;  while  many 
of  the  trades  residing  in  these  towns  had  all  red  for  their 
banner. 

In  Mont-Ferrand,  the  carders,  masons,  weavers,  small 
dealers  and  tavern  keepers  had  blood  red.  In  Aurillao 
and  Riom,  the  saddle  and  bridle  makers,  confectioners, 
cheese  handlers,  locksmiths,  shoemakers,  cutlers  and  silk 
workers  all  had  red  and  a  number  a  bright  fiery  color  all 
over  except  the  device. 

At  Theirs,  the  marble  cutters,  glaziers  and  cutters  had 
all  red.  At  Ambert,  besides  the  sh oemakers,  already  men- 
tioned, the  saddle  and  bridle  makers  and  weavers  had  a 
red  banner,  or  one  with  more  or  less  red  on  it. 

Clermont  de  Courni^res  and  Saint  Germain-Lembron 
liad  total  red  except  central  device.  So  Saint  Germain, 
the  celebrated  industrial  suburb  of  Paris  named,  as  it  ap- 

M  G.  B.  Depping.  iEJFffem«n(  9utU»  ArtsfA  MtUert  4e  Paris,  this  author  quotes 
*  state  re{;alation  coveriog  the  tame  period,  which  it  curioat  as  thowins  the  hon* 
-tttj  of  freedmen  from  trickt*tuch  «e  characterize  the  present  competitive  ■/»• 
Um,  «aofliBg  moth  adaltesation  of  manaCaaHret. 
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pears  from  this  more  aged  labor-hive  of  southwest  France^ 
still  clings  to,  and  fights  for,  its  ideal  red  as  a  tutelary  or 
patron  color. 

The  tutelary  banner  of  Pierref ort»  had  the  top  red  far 
enough  down  to  cover  more  than  one  third  of  its  surface,, 
the  rest  having  several  common  colors  but  no  white. 

At  Clermont-Ferrand  the  joiners  had  a  red  plane,  and 
the  marble-cutters  other  similar  red  objects  for  a  device, 
while  at  Brioude,  shoemakers,  tavern  keepers,  tanners, 
glove  makers,  furriers  and  cobblers,  had  each  all  flaming 
red,  and  their  parades,  which  used  to  be  celebrated  on 
the  11  th  of  November,  must  have  been  a  sightly  spectacle 
indeed,  aU  through  the  middle  ages.  They  were  devout 
Christians  although  their  worship  had  differentiated  in 
course  of  time  from  that  of  Minerva  whose  feast  day  was 
the  same  time  of  the  year,  whose  colors  were  the  same, 
and  whose  cult  had  only  changed  from  that  of  atulelary 
heathen  divinty,  to  that  of  a  Christian  patron. 

The  banner  of  the  painters  of  Montaigut  was  entirely 
of  a  blazing  red.  Hatters  and  glaziers  of  Saint  Flour  had 
their  banner  red  at  the  top ;  and  the  hatters,  saddlers, 
tinners,  butchers  and  tavern  keepers  of  Issoire  had  a  great 
red  ring  like  the  sun's  corona.  Surgeons  and  apotheca- 
oaries,  so  well-known  to  have  been  classed  among  the  plebs 
in  former  times,  had  all  red  banners  in  AuriUac.  The 
tanners,  glove  makers  and  curriers  of  this  place  also 
flamed  in  the  same  color." 

Abundance  of  other  evidence  might  be  here  brought 
forward;  for  the  immense  fleld  of  Europe  is  scarcely  yet 
entered  upon. 

If  aoy  one  should  still  contend  that  the  red  flag  or  the 
red  color  was  warlike  and  antagonistical  to  life  and  its 
peacefiil  pursuits  and  labors,  let  him  further  observe  the 
fact  that  in  those  lands  where  the  communes  left  their 
traces  most  plentifully  on  their  inscriptions,  will  be  f oimd 
the  red  banner  to  this  day.  Modem  Turkey  occupies  one 
of  these  localties.  And  what  is  the  merchant  standard  of 
modem  Turkey?  A  blood  red  color  tinges  every  shred 
of  the  canvass  except  an  exiguous  star  and  a  tiny  crescent 

u  S«e  Inieai  Ko^pUitei  of  Bonillet,  HUtoirt  de»  CommunaiUis  des  Aries  tt  Ml- 
Hers  de  L'Awoergne,  where  still  more  material  may  be  foand  to  couJixm  Uiege 
statement!. 
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moon,  the  wife  of  the  flaming  Apollo !  Certainly  no  war- 
fare is  symbolized  in  the  peaceful  standard  of  a  merchant 
vessel. 

Morocco,  Algiers  and  Tunis,  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
once  occupied  by  the  Carthagenians  and  oUier  colonies 
of  Phoenicians,  stUl  have  a  flag  which  is  totally  red.  When 
the  origin  of  this  habit  is  traced,  it  will  be  revealed  that 
Baal^  the  great  divinity  of  the  Phoenicians,  whose  attri- 
butes were  the  same  as  Geres,  whose  colors  were  red, 
whose  home  was  that  of  the  inventive  and  ingenius  dyers, 
and  who  was  the  tutelary  divinity  or  patron  of  labor,  was 
tiie  huge  sun-god  that  inspired  the  color  by  his  glowing 
beams. 

The  northern  coast  of  Africa  was  colonized  by  the 
Pimic  race  whose  name  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  is  the- 
every  day  word  for  red.  Both  Turkey,  which  succeeded 
to  GrsBco-Phsenician  domination  in  Asia,  and  Morocco, 
Tunis  and  ^Igi^i^  which  succeeded  to  Carthagenian  rule 
and  influence,  still  retain  for  this  peace-color  the  red  in  its 
altogether  unadulterated  state. 

Spain,  the  ancient  Iberia,  a  colony  of  Phoenicia  which 
also  planted  the  red  banner  in  the  land  of  Yiriathus,  con- 
veyed this  habit  to  Peru,  where  we  still  find  the  banner 
and  merchant  standard  all  red,  except  a  white  stripe 
through  the  middle.  In  Eygpt  the  peace-standard  is 
blood  red  with  the  exception  of  a  cresent  of  the  moon. 

Great  Britain,  likewise  a  colony  of  Phoenicia  so  ancient 
that  the  records  descend  to  us  only  in  the  tin  tincture 
furnished  by  her  mines,  of  which  the  red  dyes  were  made,, 
preserves  to  this  day  an  otherwise  unaccountable  habit  of 
displaying  the  red  guUsy  and  her  merchant  standard  is  all 
red  except  a  comer  and  even  this  is  partly  red«  The 
Romans  who  later  settled  Britain  only  confirmed  the  same 
habit;  since  the  labor  communes  of  Rome  had  borrowed 
their  tutelary  divinities  from  Asia. 

Thus  Phoenicia  whose  eeons  of  antiqmty  make  her  the 
proto-nurseiy  of  man  along  with  central  Asia,  is  alike,  the 
home  of  Baal  ^  the  sun-god,  conceived  as  the  male  princi- 
ptd  of  life  and  reproduction  in  nature,"  ^  and  the  mother 
of  almost  all  the  colonies  where  sunbeams  paint  the  fu- 
ture flags  and  banners  of  the  myriada  of  toil  whose  com- 

M  MncyclpjpCBdia  BrUannUa,  Vol.  Ill*  p.  1G3.. 
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munal  culture  was  one  of  peace,  equality  and  good  will  to 
man. 

Very  much^more  evidence  might  be  adduced  in  proof 
of  the  red  banner  having  descended  to  the  working  fam- 
ily of  man,  as  a  legacy  from  ancient  usages  regions 
and  beliefs;  and  showing  that  while  memory  and  use  have 
traditionally  adhered,  the  superstitious  reasons  for  much, 
have  long  been  forgotten,  though  liie  economical  reasons 
have  remained.  We, submit  these  ctirious  points  to  fur- 
ther study  by  antiquaries  with  the  remark  ihat  the  most 
striking  feature  of  these  phenomena  is,  that  f east-dayd  of 
the  middle  ages  correspond  for  the  peculiar  crafts,  very 
nearly  with  those  of  the  same  crafts  and  same  divinities 
in  the  remotest  antiquity  of  which  we  have  been  able  to 
trace  traditional  and  patoographic  records. 


CHAPTER   XXOL 

THE  TRUE  MESSIAH. 

POUNDERS  OF  GREAT  INSTITUTIONS  COMPARED 

How  THB  Rial  Messiah  found  Things  at  His  Advent  on  Earth — 
Palestine — Syria — ^Rhodes  and  the  Islands — Suffering  Con- 
ditiun  of  Labor — Seeds  of  the  Revolution  already  Sown — 
Further  Analysis  of  the  Conditions — ^The  Mranoi  and  Thiasor 
— Orgeons  and  Essenea — ^Falsehoods  regarding  the  Bacchantes. 

After  417  years,  from  the  strike  of  the  20,000  miners: 
and  artisans  at  the  Laurian  mines  in  Gxeeee»  and  70  yeara 
irom  the  last  str&e-war — ^that  of  the  gladiators  under 
Spartacus  in  Italy — there  arose  an  orator  out  of  the  labor- 
ing class,  who  in  Judea  in  an  open  air  meeting,  probably 
before  a  great  assemblage,  told  the  world  that  resistance 
to  evil  by  means  of  bloody  uprisings,  was  fraught  with 
failure.  Undoubtedly  having  in  mind  those  terrible 
scenes  we  have  pictured  in  these  chapters,  this  foremost 
of  orators  and  teachers  proclaimed  at  the  mass  meeting 
these  words: 

*"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  (by  them  of  old 
time),  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  but  I  say 
unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil  but  whosoever  shall  smito 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  him  the  other  also/'^ 
Strange  words!  Inapplicable  to  this  seething  world. 
They  were  intended  for  some  microcosm;  some  perfected 
state — Hie  realized  heaven  on  earth«  In  the  competitive 
world  to*day,  Ohristian  as  it  pretends  to  be,  the  old  fight- 
ing eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for  tooth  prevails,  ever  will  pre> 

1  Matthew,  V.  88-89. 
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Tail;  to  talk  otherwise  is  absurd  except  in  the  deep  pene- 
tralia where  that  heaven  is  realized. 

Bj  taking  these  strange  words  in  the  light  of  true  so- 
cial science  and  reasoning  upon  their  meaning  from  the 
point  of  view  in  which  these  pages  are  written,  we  may 
perhaps  understand  their  import.  Otherwise  the  task 
IS  difficult  Nations  continue  to  demand  an  eye  for  an 
eye*  Communities  do  the  same.  Even  families,  despite 
their  consanguine  ties,  cannot  but  continue  to  enslave 
and  often  destroy  each  other.  Individuals  stand  over- 
against  each  other  in  mocking  and  bitter  competition* 
the  shrewdest  or  most  favored  survive  while  the  majori- 
ties languish  and  fail. 

Jesus  when  he  said  these  words  was  in  the  act  of  creat- 
ing an  association;  and  that  association  actually  contin- 
ued for  300  years  practicing  the  precepts  of  its  founder. 
It  was  no  new  thing.  It  had  existed  for  centuries  before; 
it  existed  then.  What  he  did  was  to  bring  out  into  the 
open  world  that  which  had  do  long  been  secret. 

It  was  at  a  moment  when  such  doctrines  were  compre- 
hensible to  the  masses.  Notions  of  the  Messiah  existed 
everywhere  and  the  deep  religious  tinge  was  indispen- 
sable. The  irascible  world  had  many  a  tilt  with  the  ter- 
rible monster  of  competition  whose  religion  had  been 
deeply  based  upon  human  slavery  and  the  grasp  for  acqui- 
sition was  still  so  strong  that  although  tiie  principle  of 
equality  and  hence  of  emancipation  of  labor  &*om  its  de- 
gradation, has  never  even  to  this  day  been  relinquished, 
it  did  not  obtain  for  many  ages.  Through  this  great 
movement  a  ponderous,  revolutionary  blow  certainly  fell 
upon  the  old  competitive  system.  But  that  blow  though 
ultimately  fatal,  did  not  kill  the  monster  on  the  spot.  He 
still  lingers  and  is  to-day  struggling  in  a  temporary  hope 
and  exultation  although  nearly  2,000  years  have  dapsed 
since  the  word  went  forth  against  him. 

It  cannot  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  that 
the  revolutionary  events  treated  in  foregoing  chapters, 
followed  by  the  enormous  wave  of  reform  of  the  early 
Christians,  produced  a  tremendous  syncope  or  swoon; 
that  an  atrophy  supervened;  and  that  they  benumbed  the 
whole  social  organism  of  the  great  Indo-European  race. 
The  dark  ages  into  which  our  race  sank,  after  the  adop- 
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Hon  of  ChriBtiiELhity  and  its  ratification  and  legalisation 
by  Cbnstantine  must  ever  be  considered  a  phenomenon 
under  any  other  reasoning  than  that  this  task  it  under- 
took was  too  prodigious  for  its  powers,  ^ons  of  time 
were  necessary  to  accomplish  so  vast  a  revolution.  To 
overwhelm  the  great  aristocratic  Pagan  religion  with  its 
array  of  traditions;  to  engulf  and  annihilate  its  obstinate 
cult;  to  emancipate  the  two-thirds  majority  on  whose  Hi- 
paid  labor  it  had  feasted,  glutted  itself  and  grown  mon- 
strous in  bulk  and  arrogance,  was  a  task  so  profound  that 
although  actually  undertaken,  it  caused  a  reaction,  rolling 
up  moral  and  intellectual  billows  so  high  that  the  ages 
and  the  nations  were  swept  into  a  terrible  jargon  of  dog- 
mas tyrannies  and  bloody,  inquisitorial  intolerance  which 
destroyed  the  virility  of  tiie  race  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  And  ^even  now,  after  so  many  centuries,  the  end 
of  the  convulsions  is  far  off,  though  hopefully  approach- 
ing. 

All  struggles  embracing  deep  principles  are  attended 
by  qualms,  swoons  and  upheavals.  The  numberless  com- 
batants who  fell  back  in  ^e  swooning  period  that  settled 
upon  the  human  race  after  the  Council  of  Nice  with  its 
mongrel  Giristianity,  its  idolatry,  priestcraft  and  despot- 
ism, are  emerging  with  higher  hopes  and  broader  views; 
their  armor,  the  mechanics  of  their  own  invention,  redu- 
pHcated  by  their  own  labor,  wielded  by  their  own  hands 
and  brain  and  their  manhood  cleared  of  doubts  and  su- 
perstitions— ^those  deadly  misgivings  of  the  ancients.  No 
one  to-day  asks  more  tiian  Jesus  did;  for  equal  liberty, 
universal  freedom  and  common  ownership,  with  his  sub- 
lime love  and  inter-care  are  quite  enough.  Squadrons 
innumerable  thus  armed  and  outfitted  are,  in  our  bright, 
regenerate  century,  returning  to  the  conflict  against  the 
aged,  competitive  and  long  successful  enemy  of  equal  ad- 
vantages and  equal  care.  The  conflict  in  this  second  com- 
ing may  be  long,  hopefully  in  our  own  land  bloodless,  be- 
cause fought  wiili  arguments,  organization,  diplomacy  and 
law. 

We  have  sketched  several  of  the  most  renowned  govern- 
ments and  ideal  governments  of  the  ancients.  They  all, 
having  their  foundation  upon  competition  and  its  natural 
partitdity,  turned  against  the  laboring  people  on  whom 
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ihey  fed.  They  hSled  and  came  to  nsaght.  What  there- 
was  in  them  of  good  could  not  obtain  because  they  insulted' 
and  disrespected  labor  and  degraded  the  working  people 
on  whom  fchej  existed  from  day  to  day.  Nature  toler> 
ated  some  of  them  for  a  fair  tnal  but  they  have  disap* 
peared  and  are  no  more*  Jesus  came  and  advocated  an- 
other form  based  upon  equality  and  brotherhood. 

But  before  further  considering  the  form  estabHshed 
by  the  lowly  workingman  let  us  look  honestly  and  squarely 
at  the  condition  in  which  he  found  things. 

All  Asia  Minor  was  the  scene  of  labor  orgamzatione^ 
Canaan  by  no  means  excepted.  The  Phcenicians  who 
boasted  an  antiqxiity  of  30,000  years,*  occupied  the  land 
of  Canaan  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea»  in  which  country 
Jesus  lived  and'passed  the  greater  parfc  of  his  life.  These 
Canaanites  appear  before  the  researches  of  i&odem  archae- 
ologists and  historians  to  have  been  among  the  first  who 
possessed  labor  organizations.  In  giving  a  sketch  of 
several  ancient  forms  of  government,  we  have  simply  de- 
scribed the  competitive  system,  ancient  and  moderzL 
Even  the  plans  of  Lycurgusand  Numa  failed  altogther  of 
affecting  ^e  revolution  by  which  we  mean  the  complete- 
change  from  the  old  Pagan  central  idea  of  slavery  to  one 
of  social  and  economic  equality.  There  was  no  socialism 
beyond  that  of  the  family,  in  the  government  instituted 
in  the  idea  of  common  ownership,  communal  intercourse^, 
common  tables  and  impartial  distribution  of  land,  as  ar- 
ranged by  Lyourgus  and  afterwards  shadowed  by  Plato- 
and  Aristotle.  Every  idea  of  true  socialism  was  utterly 
neutralized  by  their  hostility  to  laborers.  The  gymnas- 
tics which  took  the  place  of  physical  energy  supplied  by 
well  regulated  labor,  and  no  better  for  the  bodily  health 
and  development,  was  less  natural,  more  straining  and 
far  less  satisfactory. 

In  point  of  true  national  economy,  government  and  la- 
bor cannot  remain  separate.  By  the  governments  men- 
tioned, labor  was  disgraced,  the  laborer  denied  instruction,, 
enslaved.  Who  then,  were  the  citizens  ?  Who  the  peo- 
ple t  An  oligarchy  consisting  of  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation. An  imperious,  oligarchy  of  landlords.  The  con- 
dition of  Ireland  or  England,  wherever  worst  overrun  and^ 

*  AUricanas,  In  Sjfneellut,  p.  81. 
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monopolized  by  landlords  to-day,  is  better.  Again,  so  far 
as  the  family  socialism  is  concerned  it  was  still  more  per- 
nicious ;  for  it  was  hypocritically  an  acquiescence  in  the 
ancient  aristocracy  existing  among  the  highest  class, 
everywhere  in  the  right  of  the  first-bom  son.  Lycurgus 
recognized  this  arch  aristocracy  in  forbidding  kings  and 
a  few  select  individuals  from  indulging  in  the  voluptuous 
interchange  of  loves.  As  in  the  traditional  Pagan  family, 
the  king  like  the  paterfamilias^  was  the  breeder  of  kings. 
The  mass  of  the  people  were  left  without  sacred  or  holy 
honors.  By  people  we  mean  the  citizens  and  favored  own* 
ers,  or  rather  the  protected,  recognized  and  favored  of 
the  state.  What  then,  shall  be  said  of  the  workers? 
Summing  it  all  up,  these  governments  were  exactly  what 
they  turned  out  to  be — the  quintessence  of  competitive 
forms,  breeding  disunion  and  corruption,  thus  coaxing  on 
their  own  dissolution. 

But  seeds  of  the  true  revolution  were,  from  the  earliest 
antiquity  inherent  in  the  labor  organizations,  which  dur- 
ing these  abortive  efforts  of  aristocratic  lawgivers  and 
teachers,  quietly  existed  in  the  midst  of  them.  Had  there 
existed  only  a  few  of  these  societies  there  woidd  be  no  need 
here  of  pressing  our  subject.  It  would  be  allowed  to  slum- 
ber forever  unmentioned.  But  they  were  innumerable* 
Comparative  palaeography  indeed  finds  a  new  theme 
amongst  them  for  the  dignity  of  the  labor  problem;  for  it 
casts  a  fresh  and  charming  color  into  the  hitherto  dry  read- 
ing of  annals. 

But  the  fact  that  they  were  so  nimierous  as  to  exist  in 
thousands  and  perhaps  millions  and  that  their  quiet  exis- 
tence covered  unknown  ages  of  time,  is  far  less  significant 
than  the  fact  that  they  all  seem  to  have  possessed  the  ker- 
nel, not  of  the  dishonest  and  hypocritical,  but  of  the  hon- 
est and  real  socialism,  such  as  Jesus  and  the  early  Chris- 
tians struggled  to  plant  as  the  ultimate  plan  for  all  men 
to  follow.  They  were  all  certainly  alike  in  helping  each 
other,  in  respecting  and  honoring  labor  and  laborers,  in 
co-operating  for  mutual  aid,  in  a  perfectly  democratic 
form  of  religion  though  they  were,  in  their  credulous  sim- 
plicity, constantly  borrowing  from  the  great  grandees, 
iieir  tutelary  deities  or  patron  saints.  "Whatever  or 
wherever  their  tutelary  god,  one  thing  is  universally  ob- 
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served — an  uncompromisiBg  belief  in,  and  a  praetical  de« 
Yotion  to,  the  rougher  forms  of  brotherhood.  They  had 
lived  the  revolution  for  unnumbered  generations  before 
Jesus  came  to  sweep  it,  by  one  magnetic  and  amazingly 
omnipotent  stroke,  out  of  its  modest  secrecy  into  the  open 
blaze  of  maddened,  gnashing  public  opinion  and  fling  it 
upon  the  warring  tempests  of  the  aged  competitive  sys- 
tem, fche  foundation  rock  of  paganism. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Jesus  should  appear  to  the 
world  in  PhoBnicia  or  Canaan  which  was  at  mat  time  the 
wreck  of  the  greatest  nation  of  freebooters,  buccaneers 
and  kidnappers  the  world  has  ever  known.  From  the 
earliest  record  these  people  were  marauders  and  their 
-world-wide  successes  legalized  their  daring  and  made 
them  powerful  pirates  by  sea  and  brigands  by  land. 

But  there  was  an  inner  history  of  these  people  which 
the  pen  of  chroniclers  has  left  imsketched.  Great  num- 
bers of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  known  world  were 
kidnapped  by  their  cruising  corsairs,  brought  to  the 
Phoenician  shores  and  sold  to  the  wealthy  for  slaves. 
These  slaves,  shortly  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  formed 
over  two-thirds  of  the  population.  They  were  maJtreated, 
made  to  do  menial  work,  forced  to  till  the  lands,  especi- 
ally detailed  to  perform  all  the  severe  bodily  toil  in  and 
out  of  the  cities,  their  handsomest  youths  were  made  eu- 
nochs  and  apportioned  to  the  service  of  the  ladies  of  high 
estate,  and  their  young  girls,  disallowed  an  education  and 
brought  up  in  slavery  and  dirt,  yielded  not  only  to  labor 
but  became  susceptible  to  the  ojffers  of  the  unprincipled 
and  voluptuous  among  the  rich.  The  condition  of  the 
ancient  Phoenician  slaves  was  indeed  a  degraded  one.  In 
nearly  all  the  towns  of  Canaan  or  Phoenicia,  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  in  the  islands,  slaves  were  the  rule; 
the  free  working  people '  the  exception.  The  cruel  taint 
which  blasted  the  toiler  extended  its  devil-fingers  beyond 
Greece  over  the  iBgean  sea  and  pointed  at  the  Asiatic 
workman  as  a  mark  for  its  curse.^ 

In  Egypt,*  Greece,*  Rome,  Judea,^   Syria,*  Syracuse 

*  Dramann,  Arl^iier  wnd  Cammunittm,  p.  24.  *'  In  EpidamnoB  gab  es  keine 
Handwerker  al8  die  offentlichen  Sclaven.  Das  Handwerk  is  daher  verrafen  nnd 
Terachtet  a,  in  manchen  StSdten  den  BUrgern  verboten." 

4  Plato,  J^con.,  4  and  6. 

»  Josephui,  ArAiqmiiti  o/ihe  Jew*,  book  II.  Chap,  v.  S. 
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snd  Spain  the  ignominious  punishment  of  the  cross  was 
inflicted  only  on  felons  and  working  people,  often  for  the 
most  trivial,  or  merely  imagined,  or  trumped  up  offences, 
while  the  arch  criminals  of  "family?*  were  allowed  the 
noble  supplicium.  This  state  of  things  had  come  to  such 
a  pass  since  the  conquest  of  the  countries  above  mentioned 
that  the  utmost  misery  prevailed  everywhere.  The  land 
was  grasped  by  speculating  Romans  of  court  favor,  who 
were -at  that  time  not  only  numerous  but  extremely  enter- 
prising. Being  of  the  privileged  or  citizen  stock  they 
mezed  the  beautiful  farms  formerly  worked  by  the  indus- 
trious inhabitants,  but  now  under  the  yoke  of  voracious 
conquerors,  and  assumed  them  to  be  their  own.  Instead 
of  free  labor,  slaves  performed  the  work. 

But  labor  had  been  in  sackcloth  and  ashes'  for  many 
ages,  and  it  required  no  additional  weight  to  make  it  bad 
enough."  Even  Gellius  who  vnrote  laws  to  decide  their  fate, 
seems  to  bpeak  with  contempt  of  labor  as  though  it  were 
some  noxious  reptile  to  be  hurled  from  his  pen  in  dis- 
gust." It  is  almost  amusing  to  read  over  the  queer 
whimsicalities  of  our  ancestors  whose  opera  quae  supersunt 
often  project  expressions  of  petulenoy  and  of  irritibility 
in  view  of  some  necessary  but  to  them,  ignominious  men- 
tion of  a  class  of  people  on  whose  toil  they  depended  for 
their  very  existence  from  day  to  day.  Cicero,  sneeringl^ 
said,  when  describing  his  enemy  Clodius,  ranking  him 
with  those  laboring  men,  that  he  was  ,**  without  credit, 
without  hope,  vrithout  home,  without  goods.""    This  in 

«  Gnhl  and  Eoner,  Lifs  of  the  OreeJa  And  Bomam,  p.  618.    ''In  crucemjigere.' 

f  Of.  Inscription,  recently  found  at  Naples  containing  the  death  warrant  ol 
Jeans. 

8  BUcher,  AufitSnde  der  Unfreien  ArbeUer^  S.  69,  and  elsewhere. 

•  Vide  SaUust,  JugurthOj  73,  Also  Dionysins,  B.  C.  476  made  it  lowly  enough; 
Livy,  X.  31.  "  Qninam  sit  file,  qnem  non  pigeat  longinquitatis  bellorum  scrib- 
•ndo  legendoqne,  quae  gerentes  non  I'atigaverunt." 

10  Pliny,  Natural  History^  IX.  25;  H.  28. 

11  Qnodjgenus  Greeoii  ax^o^opov?  voci^nt,  latine  bi^nlos  appellamus."  Oellitu 
S,  S,  §.  2.  ' 

1*  Pro  Marco  CoeKo,  32.  "  Qnare  oro.  obtestorve  vos,  jndices,  ut  qua  In  civi- 
tate  paacis  his  diebus  Sextns  Clodius  abeolntus  sit,  quern  vos  per  blennium  aut 
ministrum  fleditiouis,  aut  ducem  vidistis:  qui  aedes  sacras,  qui  censum  populi 
Bomani,  qui  memoriam  publicam  suis  manibus  incendit,  hominem  Sine  re,  sine 
flde,  sine  spe,  sine  sede,  sine  f ortunis,  ore,  lingua,  manu,  vita  omni  inquinatum: 
qui  Catuli  monumentum  afliixit,  meam  domum  diruit,  mei  ftatris  incendit."  Ci- 
cero liere  had  not  the  magnanimity  to  give  Clodius  credit  for  voluntarily  cast- 
ing aside  his  noble  family  and  his  wealth.  Cicero,  when  he  said  that  Clodins 
had  no  family,  well  knew  that  he  was  a  brother  of  Appius  Clandins,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  very  most  i)Owerfal  representatives  Of  the  great  gens  "  Claudia  "—the 
same  stock  which  afterwards  produced  emperors.    We  find  little  in  the  family  to 
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his  haughty  mind  was  sufficient  to  damn  them  to  obliyioa. 
Occasionally  there  rose  a  character,  so  sympathetic  and 
exalted,  even  in  immoral  Rome,  as  to  be  able  to  dispel 
this  almost  universal  contempt  and  to  give  expression  to 
the  grandest  and  most  truthful  sentiments.  Of  such  was 
the  excellent  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  before  Christ  was  bom,  declared  that  **  wild  game 
have  holes;  and  for  eveything  there  is  some  shelter,  some 
retreat ;  but  the  poor  who  struggle  and  die  for  Italy, 
though  they  have  air  and  light,  have  nothing  more. 
Houseless  and  homeless  they  wander  with  their  wives  and 
little  ones.  Those  military  gentlemen  lie,  who  admonish  sol- ' 
diers  against  permitting  workingmen's  graves  and  sacred 
things  to  be  desecrated  by  enemies ;  for  not  one  has  a 
funily  alter  of  his  own ;  not  one  among  all  these  Romans 
a  burial  place.  The  poor  must  struggle  and  die  for  the 
blustering  drunkenness  and  the  corrupted  wealthy  called 
nobility  whom  their  labors  create  and  sustain.""  We 
have  hitherto  made  reference  to  Monmisen  who  constaiitly 
bewails  the  paucity  of  mention  by  great  authors,  of  the 
poor  and  lowly ;  "  but  Mommsen  is  not  the  only  savant 
who  in  rummaging  among  the  musty  relics,  after  such  rare 
gems  in  vain,  sen£i  up  his  moan  of  regret.  Dr.  Drumann 
repeats  the  same  thing  and  in  blmiter  and  terser  terms. 
**  One  searches  in  vain  for  satisfactory  intelligence,"  re- 
garding the  producing  class." 

Such  are  the  difficulties  the  historian  of  the  ancient 
lowly  has  to  encounter ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  tell-tale 
inscriptions  and  the  musty  old  rescripts  of  law,  the  task 
could  never  be  performed.  But  While  the  most  valuable 
records  of  bold  writers  have  been  left  us  in  fragments  and 
the  more  time-serving  historians  have  shrugged  themselves 
into  silence  fearing  to  face  the  storms  of  public  opinion, 
the  workers  themselves  were  carving  their  own  history  in  • 
lines  of  amaaing  legibility  for  the  far  future  students  of 
ethnology  and  socisJ  science. 

E raise;  for  be  was  descended  ttoio.  the  same  gena  with  Appins  Claudius;  but  if 
e  turned  into  a  friend  of  the  unions,  restored  them,  fought  Gioero  on  tbes6 
grounds,  and  if  he  comto  down  to  us  as  their  champion  and  martyr,  then  the 
whole  labor  movement  must  acknowledge  It. 
1*  Plutarch,  Tibenu  Orcuxkua. 

H  Dt  CoUegiit  et  Sodaliciis  Bomanonam^  p.  41.    *'Quoniam  exlguam  tantum 
notitiam  earum  ad  nos  pervenisse  admodnm  dolendnm  egt." 

»  ArbeUer  und  Commimiitmin  QrieehenlrmdundBom,  S.  16, 6,  *'  Befriedigend* 
Nachriohten  sncht  man  vergebene." 
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We  now  turn  to  the  labors  of  Jesus  whom,  in  order  to 
be  consistent  with  our  study  of  sociology,  we  must  pre- 
sume to  have  been  what  some  of  the  great  commentators 
and  even  some  of  the  encyclopaedists  now  consider  him,  an 
fjssene  or  at  any  rate,  a  member  of  one  of  the  great  orders 
of  secret  a3sociations  so  numerous  in  his  day.  Lest  this 
^nouncement  appear  untenable  in  the  minds  of  many, 
we  present  our  proof  in  consistent  detail ;  inviti^ig  further 
investigation  on  the  part  of  critics,  in  rebuttal.  Certainly, 
no  harm  can  accrue  from  an  honest  comparison  of  facts 
as  applied  to  lessons  in  anthropology.  In  proceeding  to 
do  this  difficiilt  task  we  must  acquaint  our  readers  with 
togs  as  we  find  tliem  and  reaaon.  like  the  physicist,  from 
the  premises. 

We  have  already  stated  that  there  existed  along  the 
^Mediterranean  great  numbers  of  palsBographs  mostly  un- 
Jearthed  within  the  present  century,  Iliere  is  still  a  dis- 
pute as  to  what  they  represented.  That  they  are  stone 
slabs,  often  handsomely  graved  in  relievo,  commemorating 
social  societies,  all  archaeologists  are  agreed.  But  until 
lately  it  has  not  occurred  to  their  learned  expounders  that 
they  were  genuine  labor  societies.  This  however,  is  the 
fact. 

But  while  these  innumerable  palseographs  are  really  the 
^work  of  labor  organizations  and  econoipic  advantages  to 
.manual  toil  being  then,  as  now,  the  incentive,  because  labor 
then,  as  now,  was  the  members'  only  capital  or  meai>s  of 
support,  yet  this  labor,  on  account  of  the  taint  and  disgrace 
as  well  as  the  ruffianly  attacks  it  had  in  those  days  to  sub- 
mit to,  was  for  many  ages  the  cause  of  the  societies  and 
their  inscriptions;  and  the  thing  that  lies  constantly  con- 
'  <3ealed.  But  the  more  popular  and  trivial  issues,  like  the 
paliatory  flattery  of  idol  worship,  the  vain-boasting  of 
^prophets,  the  popular  flate  music,  dances,  processions,  and 
burial  ceremonies,  covered  up  the  view  of  labor;  a  palliative 
'  which  secured  their  permission  by  law,  to  exist  in  Palestine 
and  elsewhere. 

The  common  name  of  all  the  ancient  societies  of  these 
regions,  is  koinon,  and  the  most  important  of  them,  accord- 
}^g  to  Liaders,"  are  the  synodoi  or  synods.  Then  especially 
ainong  the  Canaanites  are  found  the  traders,  also  known  as 

i<  Lfiden^  Bit  Dion^fiiteittn  Ktl$uUer,  p.  19. 
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synodoi  plethoi  and  symbioais  phUia,  But  of  coarse  in  the- 
widest  sense  the  general  name  of  phratry  stood  uppermost; 
since  whatever  applied  to  it  means  *^  union." 

But  the  name  under  which  the  most  of  them  are  known 
in  the  inscriptions  is  eranos  and  thiasos,  a  description  of 
which  we  have  already  given.  The  eranos,  in  the  Greek 
was  a  labor  or  trade  union.  From  the  Greek,  all  the  social 
societies  of  the  Mgean  sea,  Syria,  Phoenicia  and  Asia  Minor 
borrowed  this  name.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the 
thiasos.  This  was  an  association  for  common  enjoyment,, 
and  is  consequently  coDsidered  by  the  modem  archaeolog- 
ists as  a  branch  of  the  dionysia  or  the  bacchantes.  But 
there  is  great  misapprehension  regarding  the  province  and 
functions  of  the  celebrated  god  Bacchus.  While  people  of 
onr  day  associate  him  with  wine  and  drunkenness  the  great 
Numa  Pompilius  provided  for  the  working  people  once  a 
vear  at  the  Saturnalian  festivals  of  the  harvests,"  and  dor* 
mg  his  wise  and  much  honored  rei^n  they  were  encouraged 
to  indulge  in  festal  recreations.  Tbe  Saturnalia  was  a  great 
harvest  festival.  Relaxation,  merry-making  and  even  wine- 
conviviality  were  so  far  indulged  in  as  to  almost  sink,  pend* 
ing  its  duration,  the  inequalities  of  rich  and  poor.  Being^ 
in  December,  it  was  to  the  ancient  Romans,  what  Christmas^ 
is  to  the  Christians. 

Now,  considered  as  identified  with  the  manners  of  the^ 
labor  organizations,  there  is  a  similarity  touching  the  saJtwr-- 
nalia  sanctioned  by  Numa.  Tullus  Hostilius  and  even  the- 
emperors,  and  the  ba^xhanalia  whicli  were  breathing  mo- 
ments of  the  secret  labor  societies.  But  the  ba^hanaiia 
were  common  in  all  countries  and  the  bacchantes  had  their 
ftsast  at  any  time  during  the  year.  The  true  cause  of  their 
disreputable  taint  is  not  that  the  feasters  drank  wine.  All 
drank  wine,  when  they  were  able  to  pay  for  it ;  it  was  a 
healthy  beverage.  The  obloquy  comes  entirely  from  their 
being  all  lowly  working  people.  They  were  attacked  in  a 
ferocious  and  brutal  manner  and  threatened  with  extinction 
because  the^  dared  to  have  an  evening  dance  once  a  month. 

Unorganized,  the  ancient  workingmen  were  powerless  to* 
enjoy  even  this ;  but  the  force  of  co-operation  or  confrater* 
nity  bore  its  fruits;  and  by  it  they  could  enjoy  their  con» 
vivials. 

^  Plutarch,  Lj^rgut  and  N%una  Ctmpared* 
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The  thiasos"  was  this  community  gathering,  which  in 
their  marches  and  dances  used  to  wear  beautiful  wreaths  " 
and  sport  red  flags  and  banners.  Tracing  these  societies 
farther  and  clearing  them  of  moral  mud  and  slime  with 
which  vilifiers  of  the  ancient  quill  have  so  bespattered  them 
that  the  word  bacchanal  appears  in  our  Yocabularies  like  a 
synonym  of  sottishness,  we  have  a  decent,  well  ordered  as- 
sociation or  union  of  poor  people  who  work  for  their  living ; 
such  as  existed  all  over  the  country  about  where  Jesus  lived. 
Bockh,  cites  an  inscription  of  one  found  at  Tyre  about  20 
miles  from  Nazareth  and  after  deciphering  its  epigraph,  ar- 
rives at  the  conclusion  that  although  it  was  a  thiasos,  it 
was  not  a  wine  bibbing  institution  at  all.^ 

From  Phrygia  among  the  celebrated  Phrygian  slaves 
there  comes  a  stone  slab  which  Liiders,  in  his  excellent 
work,  **  The  skilled  mechanic  of  the  bacchanal,'*  has  lucidly 
described.     We  translate  one  of  his  descriptions.** 

"  Above  the  lettering  appears  a  general  picture  of  the 
scene.  On  the  right  sits  a  goddess  in  a  long  chiton  (flow- 
ing robe),  holding  a  large  shell  in  the  right  hand.  In  the 
left  she  holds  a  tympajium,  the  bottom  resting  upon  her 
knee  which,  together  with  a  modius  upon  her  head,  repre- 
sents her  as  the  goddess  Cvbele.  Near  here  sits  the  lion 
which  is  known  to  be  the  ravorite  animal  of  the  Phrygian 
goddess.  Besides  the  goddess,  also  robed  in  a  long  flowing 
chiton^  stands  a  man  holding  a  cithara  on  the  left  asm. 
Over  the  altar  erected  on  his  right  he  holds  also  a  shell.  A 
tree  shades  the  altar.  A  girl  leads  in  a  lamb  for  the  sacii- 
fice  upon  the  altar,  and  another  is  playing  the  tlnte.  An 
aged  female  figure  is  finally  represented  at  the  extremity  of 
the  room  in  the  attitude  of  worship.  Beneath  this  holy  per- 
soniflation  is  represented  another  scene,  preseniinsr  a  sym- 
posium of  10  persons.  With  the  left  arm  on  the  lap,  they 
sit  on  their  pillows  eating  and  drinking,  and  in  front  of  them 

18  "  ^LavcVf  otrirep  tariv  17  airh  tov  iriv€Lp  ovvaywy*/."    Phot.  82. 

M  M  PoiybiuB  erz&hlt  CSX.  6),  dass  diese  Krlln^chen  in  Boutien  in  groiSBer 
Bltlthe  gewesen  seien."  (LVidera,  Die  DumysUchen  KUnstler,  S.  11).  Cf.Droysen, 
HeUenisnuu,  11 ,  83 ,  f . 

s-)  B&ckh,  Cdnrpm  InscHptionum  Oracarwn,  No.  2373.  "  TbiasoB  non  bacchi- 
Gus  est." 

21  LUders,  Die  Dianysischen  Kitfutler,  8.  9,  Tafel  II. 

^  The  word  "  zechen  "  here  used  for  drinking  by  the  learned  philologiBt» 

might  have  been  weU  enough  for  the  date  at  which  it  was  written ;  but  it  is  entirely 

unjuHt  now;  for  it  perpetuate?  the  insults  upon  the  poor.    This  word  is  evi- 

ently  meant  to  convey  to  us  the  idea  that  they  were  eating  and  "  tippling," 
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on  one  side,  flate  players  while  the  time  with  masic,  and  on 
the  other  Bide  waiters  are  busy  bringing  the  viands  of  the 
table  and  wine  for  the  members.  Two  batons  stand  leaning 
against  the  wall  on  the  right,  on  whose  pointed  ends,  as  we 
may  safely  surmise,  the  bread  is  toasted  and  the  meat  broiled. 
The  inscription  reads  that  the  thiasotes,  male  and  female, 
are  in  the  act  of  honoring  Stratonica  their  priestess  with 
wreaths ;  and  this  for  honest  service  she  has  rendered  their 
saints  or  deities,  Apollo  and  Oybele. 

Such  were  the  eranists  and  thiasotes.  To  oar  mind,  rea- 
soning from  the  now  provable  fact  that  these  societies  were 
numerous  in  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  days  of  Christ,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  he  was  a  member  of  an  eranos,  or  of  some 
other  secret  association  like  an  Gleusinian  brotherhood ;  as 
by  his  time,  these  had  assumed  a  cult  **  which  was  both 
practical  and  religious.  His  religion  was  monotheistic  bat 
he  could  not  have  been  more  devout. 

But  we  have  promised  to  thread  the  eranai  farther,  that 
there  may  remain  no  doubt  regarding  their  influence  or 
their  age  and  numbers*  Having  stripped  the  bacchic  tkiasos 
of  its  traditional  terrors,  we  come  to  inquire,  with  Liiders, 

whereas  the  solemnity  af  the  parUcnlar  ocoasion  forbids  any  sach  rendering^ 
the  inscription.  The  real  cause  of  the  fling  is  the  iunocdnt  lexicographer ;  not 
the  faithful  epigraphist.  *'  Thiasotai  "  is  made  to  mean  reveUert  or  tipplen.  If 
means  no  such  thing.  The  lexicographers  are  obliged  to  give  definitions  such  at 
the  sense  implied  in  the  historian's  account,  suggests.  Where  the  fault,  if  any, 
resides,  is  at  the  door  of  the  historian  who  throaghoutthe  literature  of  antiquity 
hy  signalized  himself  as  the  toadying  accomplice  of  the  aristocracy. 

While  therefore,  we  profoundly  respect  the  carefal  philologist  who,  years 
ago  gave  us  these  treasured  scraps,  yet,  from  a  standpoint  of  sociology,  future 
archaeologists  must  come  to  iudge  of  the  meuiing  of  words  from  their  self-evi- 
dent premises.  Indeed,  the  direct  discovery  of  B5okh,  whose  authority  stands 
pre-eminent,  is  that  '*  tkituos  is  not  bacchic,"  *'  Tkicuo$  non  baeehiem  est."  He 
makes  this  plain  declaration,  evidently  not  ttoux  the  common  definition  at  all ; 
but  because,  on  studying  his  inscription,  he  sees  by  its  general  appearance  that 
though  confessedly  a  thiasog  it  is  far  too  serious  to  be  a  band  of  tipplers. 

ss  Kusebius  says  boldly,  quoting  Philo  (see  chap,  xviii.),  that  these  Essenes 
or  Therapeutae  were  very  numerous  in  idl  parts  of  the  world.  EecUs.  lib.  IL 
cap.  17.  Much  more  may  be  learned  f^om  PhUo  Judaeus,  De  Vita  CorUemplativa 
and  Quod  Omnit  Probtu  Liber;  12;  Lightfoot,  The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul;  CoUossians 
and  PkiUmon.  This  last  author's  stricture  against  the  essenes  being  the  order  to 
which  the  early  Christians  belonged,  brings  even  more  proof  of  our  theory  that 
Eissene,  Essenoi,  is  only  a  phase  of  eranoi,  suitably  changed  to  fit  the  Judean  dia- 
lects, of  the  Greek,  and  that  also  it  took  on  phases  to  conform  with  the  Mosaic 
code  in  Palestine  and  Egypt.  A  careful  reading  of  Dr.  lightfoot's  Essenes,  klem, 
p.  347,  sqq.  may  serve  to  convince  many  of  this  anology.  **  While  the  Pharasees 
were  the  sect,  the  Essanes  were  the  order,"  Cp.  354;.  We  say  however,  that  while 
tde  thioMi  were  the  sect  the  eranoi  were  tne  order.  Lightfoot  (same  pages), 
speaks  of  their  tenets  being  "of  foreign  origin.'^  This  is  still  ftirther  proof . 
The  ^ammatical  structure,  and  how  changed,  is  clearly  seen  on  page  355, 
Bo-aaiof ,  Kvmfvov  resemble  Aimtos,  0ia^vo«.  Again,  they  were  baptists.  This 
they  got  from  the  venerable  custom  among  the  unions,  of  the  constant  use  of  the 
baths. 
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more  about  the  Dionymchen  Kuenstlery, or  Bacchic  sMlled 
workmen.  The  Dionysia  at  Athens  were  of  four  sorts,  but 
not  necessarily  connected  with  these  social  communes.  In 
that  country,  in  early  times,  the  Dionysia  were  feasts,  or 
autumnal  jubilees  at  the  vintage.  They  were  amusements 
^t  which  me  boys  and  girls  hopped  and  caroused.  Some- 
times they  danced  upon  sacks  or  ollaa  filled  with  water,  or 
climbed  the  greased  pole,  or  jumped  and  climbed  on  bowl- 
ders smeared  with  oil  which  by  their  slipping  and  awkward- 
ness caused  great  merriment.  Undoubtedly  the  farmers  at  a 
bee  of  this  kind  sometimes  drank  wine  to  excess.  The 
second  Dionysia  were  feasts  of  the  wine  presses.  It  was 
almost  exactly  equivalent  to  our  Thanksgiving;  fully  as  re- 
ligious but  less  sedate  and  reverential.  It  was  a  series  of 
banquets  and  festivities  at  which  the  meats  and  dainties  were 
paid  for  from  the  public  purse.  Then  there  were  drinking 
festivities  called  anthesteria&t  which  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
the  citizens  gathered  and  indulged  in  enjoyments.  But  we 
are  not  quite  certain  whether  the  working  part  of  the  popula- 
tion were  allowed  to  attend;  since  citizens  in  Athens,  as 
elsewhere,  in  the  Hellenic  peninsula  and,  In  fact,  wherever 
■Greek  was  spoken,  were  regarded  as  above  labor.  Lastly, 
the  great  Dionysia  held  mostly  witbin  the  city.  They 
•consisted  principally  of  theatrical  entertainments  at  the  cost 
of  the  state.  These  again  were  aristocratical  and  had  little 
to  do  with  workingmen's  organizations. 

The  anthesteria  in  the  month  of  February  and  the  great 
Dionysia  held  in  Elaphebolion,  month  of  March,  strikingly 
resembled  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  to  the  description  of 
which  we  have  devoted  a  chapter.  They  had  secret  sacrifi- 
ces at  which  the  wife  of  the  archon  was  symbolically  mar- 
ried to  Bacchus,  the  celebrated  god  of  plenty.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  poor  working  people  and  the  slaves,  in 
their  longings  to  rise  to  enjoyment  and  esteem,  aped  these 
great  aristocratic  orgies  of  the  citizens,  which  sometimes 
were  performed — especially  at  Eleusis — with  a  display  of 
magnificence  only  equalled  by  their  mysterious  secrecy  and 
their  religious  pomp.  Thus,  the  labor  unions  had  nothing 
in  common  with  those  orgies  and  must  not  be  mixed  up 
with  them. 

In  1364,  there  appeared  an  article  in  the  Revue  Arch6o- 
Ipgique,  on  the  eranoi  and  thiasoi  of  the  bscriptions.    The 
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theme  maintained  that  these  nniona  tended  towards  a  eolt^ 
and  that  the  resnlt  of  their  homble  existence  for  a  period  of 
many  ages  was  an  npward  and  civilizing  tendeupy.  The 
writer,  M.  Wescher,  an  archsologist  who  had  devoted  mach 
time  to  dedphering  the  meaning  of  relics  so  cnrioos,  took  the 
ground  similar  to  that  maintamed  in  these  chapters,  ahhongh 
he  does  not  pre-snppose  that  the  unionists  had  anything  to 
do  with  hihor.  This  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  phenomena 
which  beset  the  pen  of  scholars^  Granier  de  Gassagnao 
wrote  his  history  of  the  aodeDt  laboring  men  from  that 
point  of  view ;  and  although  his  exceedingly  sdeatific  and 
rare  penetration  was  for  30  years  talked  down  by  the  sav- 
ants of  Germany  and  France,  they  are  now  maintained  by 
greater  ones  who  acknowledged  that  they  were  taught  by 
him.  Such  was  also  the  fate  of  M.  Wescher,  who  ventured 
to  suggest  that  the  eranoi,  very  nearly  identical  with  the 
.  Roman  collegia  or  trade  unions  of  which  Granier  bad  made 
his  magnificent  ezpos6,  were  something  more  than  mere  re- 
lidons  sects ;  for  we  find  M.  P.  Foucart  .denying  the  truth 
ot  M.  Wescher's  remarks'*  and  in  his  preface,  express- 
ing his  sensation  of  pleasure  at  imaginiqg  himself  able  to 
disprove  Wescher's  hypothesis."  One  would  suppose  that 
any  discovery  that  they  were  labor  societies  would  be  bailed 
with  pleasure  by  the  most  critical;  but  the  contrary  is  hurled 
in  his  old  friend's  face  with  scorn. 

We  feel  an  interest  lively  enough  in  the  little  polemic  of 
Foucart  and  Wescher  to  reproduce  an  example:  Wescber 
examines  the  fraternal  character  of  the  Associations**  in 
these  words:  '  No  w  is  it  not  natural  that,  at  an  epoch  of  in- 
quietude and  of  religious  agitation  like  that  of  the  great 
Alexandrian  school,  the  number  of  these  societies  sboald 
be  considerable?  Ought  we  to  be  astonished  that  many 
men  and  women  abandoned  the  official  religion  which  had 
long  proved  itself  ineffectual  to  free  culture,  arid  to  the  de- 
velopment of  spontaneous,  fraternal  goodness  such  as  re- 
sponds to  the  innermost  aspirations  of  the  heart?  The 
Greek  soil  must  be  considered  the  veritable  cradle  of  this 
religious  movement.  It  will  redound  to  the  inextingoish- 
able  honor  of  Greece  for  having  planted  such  examples  in 

M  AuodaiiMU  BeUgieuses  cheM  let  Orea,  pp.  139-163. 
I  » Idenif  Preface,  p,  14.    **  Une  certsine  satisfaction  et  one  certaine  conftance  .* 

»  Semu  ArOiMifffique,  1866,  n.  pp.  820  and  227. 
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the  world,  before  the  appearance,  of  OhristiaDitj/'  M 
Wescher  continues:  **  The. common  f and  of  the  societies  was 
devoted  to  mutual  assistance  and  assurance,  destined  to  fur- 
nish advances  to  members  in  need,'^  to  provide  for  them  in 
cases  of  sickness  and  defray  the  expenses  of  a  decent 
burial.'*"  Farther  along  he  says:  "The  members  were  a 
mutual  community,  one  with  another;  the  well-to-do  paid, 
the  indigent  received,  in  rotatory  form,  as  the  case  happened. 
Poverty  was  no  motive  of  exclusion."  This  last  declaration 
is  stoutly  met  by  M.  Foucart  who  says  it  is  based  solely 
upon  an  expression  of  Bangab6.  In  point  of  fact  this  com- 
munistic mutuality  is .  the  only  definition  ever  attached  to 
either  the  Greek  words  eranos  or  Latin  collegium  !  He  fur- 
ther quotes  from  Theophrastus,*"  a  passage  in  rebuttal  which 
substantially  acknowledges  not  only,  that  the  eromoi  were- 
mutual  sharers,*  but  also  that  the  celebrated  successor  ta 
Plato  knew  all  about  them.  Not  discomfited  with  this  in- 
consistency he  drags  up  the  case  of  one  LsBOcrates,  an  Athe- 
nian, who  being  about  to  move  to  Megara  sells  his  house- 
and  his  slaves,  charging  one  of  his  friends  with  the  task  of 
paying  and  siettling  up  with  his  creditors,  money  he  owes- 
and  to  straighten  accounts  with  his  eranos.  It  does  not 
follow  fi'oro  this,  that  this  rich  man  was  even  a  member,  an  j 
more  than  was  Augustus  Gsesar  a  member  of  the  many  coU 
legia  at  Rome  which  he  patronized  under  the  well  known^ 
name  of  Collegia  Domus  Augustalis.^ 

The  whole  of  the  matter  is,  that  these  were  poor  working 
people's  societies  for  mutual  aid.  They  corresponded  very 
closely  indeed  to  our  trade  unions.  They  had  existed  from 
immemorial  times  as  trade  and  labor  societies  for  mutual 
support  and  were  almost  indentical  with  the  Roman 
coiegia  on  which  we  have  devoted  a  chapter,  and  regard- 
inlg  which  evidences  in  inscriptions  and  otherwise,  are  over- 
whelming. Those  poor  people  did  not  work  all  day  at 
wearying  drudgery  and  then  labor  at  night  in  their  unions 
merely  for  religion's  sake  as  M.  Foucart  imagines."    They 

*f  Here  Wescher  himself  is  unable  to  Qnderetand  that  the  fand  was  for  mem- 
hers  out  of  employment,  which  places  labor  at  the  bottom  of  their  organization^ 

28  Revue  Arehioloffique,  tcEem,  p.  220. 

s>  Theophrastus,  £thikot  Karakteres,  17, 

80  Mommsen,  De  Cottegiia  et  SoddUdit  Bomanorum,  Gap.  V..  De  CoUegiU  laH 
tub  ImperUoribtu.  The  emperor  Angnstos  was  of  coarse,  not  a  member  of  the 
trade  unions  bnt  he  befriended,  protected  and  patronized  eom^  of  their  labor 
while  a  great  many  of  them  he  suppressed. 
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had  to  combine  as  tbe  men  are  now  combining,  to  taike 

measures  regarding  tbe  best  advantage  at  \rluch  tbey  mi^ht 

on  tbe  morrow,  excbange  the  only  goods  they  possessea — 

their  labor — ^for  their  daily  bread.    Even  slaves,  when  al' 

owed,  sometimes  joined,  to  better  their  condition. 

So  mach  for  the  eranoi,  The  ^Aiasoi  were,  as  lire  have 
•described  them,  simply  clnbs  of  the  erainpi  wlio  arranged 
and  conducted  the  little  banquets  and  social  amenities  which 
throughout  antiquity. seem  to  have  made  life  worth  Kving. 
These  thiaaoi  corresponded  to  the  sodcUicia  of  the  Homans. 

We  have,  however,  in  our  description  of  the  Roman  trade 
unions,  shown  that  owing  to  the  severely  restrictive  and  cen- 
sorious i^ws,  the  unions,  toward  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  were  compelled  to  assume  a  strongly  religions 
and  pious  aspect  in  order  to  prevent  being  suppressed  by 
these  rigors,  after  the  servile  wars.  Precisely  the  same  in 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine  and  the  Islafids  of  the  ^gean 
Sea;  because  all  these  provinces  from  about  B.  C.  200  had 
become  Roman  territory  by  conquest.  Any  law  touching 
them  at  Rome  in  the  Latin  tongue  was  as  rigorous  against 
them  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor  or  Canaan  in  the  Greek  or  He- 
brew. These  are  the  points  which  the  learned  Foucart  seems 
to  have  forgotten.  He  is  an  expert  as  an  epigraphist  but 
lacks  the  aptitude  of  the  comparative  sociologist.  Tbe 
keen  preception  of  Mommsen  detected  and  cleared  up  the 
mystery  in  his  laws  on  the  Roman  trade  unions.** 

These  are  things  which  seem  strongly  to  support  our 
argument  that  d  spontaneous,  genuine  secret  movement  per- 
vaded the  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew-speaking  countries  far 
and  wide  at  this  particular  epoch  of  the  advent  of  Christ 
The  unity  and  brotherhood  shown  to  have  existed  among 
the  secret  societies  is  almost  touching.  The  more  the  upper 
stratum  of  society  was  distracted  by  the  consequences  of 
the  competitive  system  having  failed,  on  a  trial  of  thousands 
of  generations,  the  more  completely  did  the  brotherly  love 
system  of  the  labor  unions  grow  mto  usefulness,  through 
accord  and  mutual  support 

There  is  an  example  of  this  seen  at  the  Pirseus.  The 
Phrygians  were  considered  barbarians  by  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans.  Their  patron  goddess  was  Cybele.     Lilders  reports 

^Auoc,  Relig.  Chez.  Let,  Orea,^  passim.    Oae  comparison  of  them  with 
ttMegia  of  the  Ramans  M.  Foiic  «  rt  finds  thia  error  olearly  prored. 
<*  Ih  CoUegiU  et  Sodalieiit  Bomanorum,    Pastim. 
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that  in  the  Pirseus  alone,  sncli  was  the  harmony  amon^  the 
orgeons  and  thiasoi,  who  represented,  apparently  without 
the  least  jealousy  or  dispute,  many  nationalities  there,  that 
the  Phrygians  had  an  especial  temple  standing  close  by  the 
great  temple  of  the  goddess  Metroon,  where  she  was  wor- 
shiped by  the  members  of  a  society  whose  members  called 
themselves  orgeones  and  thiasotes  on  the  inscription. 

It  reads  that  the  decrees  15  and  19  provide  that  strangers 
be  admitted  to  the  society.  One  of  the  officers  is  himself  a 
stranger.  In  the  list  of  officers,  one  is  a  tutelary  soter,  or 
savior  from  Trcezen,  and  one,  Cephalion,  from  Heraclia.  So 
also  women  officiated  in  responsible  functions  in  the  same 
society."  At  the  Pirseus  was  the  thiasos'exahrsicing  the  cult 
of  Serapis ;  of  Zeus  Labraundos,  Metroon  and  Cybele ;  of 
Heroistes,  Demos  Oollyte,  Apollo,  Nymph  Lycia  and  others. 
Some  of  the  inscriptions  bear  date  of  B.  C.  324.**  The  fact 
of  their  having  lived  in  their  quiet  fraternal  way  so  many  ages 
organizing,  living  in  common,  teaching  as  they  went,  and 
constantly  inculcating  the  spirit  of  fraternity  as  it  were,  un- 
derground, while  overhead  in  the  great  competitive  world, 
kings,  nobles,  money-changers,  and  politicians  were  fighting* 
and  dashing  each  other  against  the  competitory  rocks  of  the 
Pagan  aristocracy,  is  of  itself,  strong  evidence  that  they' 
were  the  real  planters  of  a  future  state  which  could  not  ob- 
tain in  the  open  world  without  a  revolution. 

Our  maxim  that  the  greater  the  organization  of  the  la- 
boring poor  into  a  brotherhood  for  common  help  the  higher 
will  be  the  pitch  of  human  enlightenment,  certainly  holds 
good  so  far  as  it  was  able  to  proceed  in  ancient  times.  Its 
corollary ;  the  higher  the  enlightenment  the  more  complete 
the  extinction  of  social  and  economical  grades,  cannot  be 
demonstrated  until  the  associative  energy  expressed  in  the 
premises  has  been  carried  far  enough  against  the  competi- 
tive system  to  reach  a  majority.  When  this  comes  to  pass 
the  conclusion  will  be  reached  that  the  intensity  of  human 
enlightenment  can  be  tested  and  measured  by  the  quantity 
of  social  organization  of  this  hitherto  degraded  stratum  of 
society. 

The  whole  story  looks  as  if  the  offering  of  ignominy,  of 
Bethlehem,  foresaw  these  three  great  truths  20  centuries 

«  Lttdera,  Die  DionytieJien  KUtutler,  pp.  14, 15^i 
84  /deMf  p.  18. 
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ahead;  when  be  boldly  took  up  the  anionist's,  culture  of  a 
dozen  deities,  their  social  methods,  their  fraternal,  interact- 
ing love,  their  meek,  silent  humility  and  secret  work,  brought 
them  grandly  forth  from  their  obscurity,  proclaimed  with 
an  irresistible  eloquence  and  pathos  the  obsolute  equality 
of  man  and  succeeded  before  the  quarrelsome  competitive  sys- 
tem, its  toadies  and  obsequious  devotees,  could  bring  him, 
like  all  the  rest  to  the  gibbet,  in  unifying  all  their  gods  into 
one  god  and  forcing  the  vast  movement  upward  into  view 
and  Snal  adoption  by  the  world.  The  failure  of  royalty  and 
empire  which  at  his  time  began  to  be  seen  in  the  states  of 
Greece,  Italy  and  western  Asia,  proved  his  words  that  ^*  a 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand ;  ^  and  this  cele- 
brated apothegm  from  his  lips  is  now  being  used,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  by  the  labor  organizations  of  the  19th 
century.  Mutual  fraternity  and  arbitration  of  dificulties 
without  resort  to  violence  or  other  overt,  unchristian  acts 
is  proved  by  unions  of  trades  to  be  everywhere  productive 
of  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  lines  between  the  followers  of  the  movement  and  its 
opponents  were  definitely  and  very  distinctly  drawn.  He 
that  is  not  for  us  is  against  us.**  This  again  has  become  a 
"^common  maxim  among  the  trade  and  labor  societies  of  mod- 
ern times;  so  much  so,  that  the  investigation  of  the  charac* 
ter  of  applicants  for  membership  is  found  necessary  before 
admission. 

The  law  of  Solon  had  provided  for  the  free  organization 
of  burial  societies  among  the  Athenian  poor.  He  called 
them  homotaphoi.  There  were  the  communists  who  en- 
joyed their  meals  at  a  common  table.  The  law  and  the 
language  knew  them  as  avssitoi.  These  also  were  numer- 
ous in  Palestine  and  elsewhere  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  were  labor 
unions ;  for  Liiders,"  speaking  in  general  terms  says  that 
the  brotherhood  who  partook  with  each  other  at  the  com- 
mon table  did  this  as  a  moral  custom  and  that  the  custom 
was  common  throughout  the  ancient  world;  and  in  the 
larger  societies  received  an  especial  character.  There 
were  even  societies  of  privateers,  of  Phoenician  or  Canaan- 

»  Luke,  XI.  17:  Mathew,  XII.  26 ;  Mark,  ni.  25. 
te  MaUuw,  xii.  30;  Mark,  ix.  40. 

ST  Dionyseh,  KthMller^  S.  4,  5.    '^Ansser  diesen  kleineren, aneschliesglich  pri 
^raten  Zwecken  dienoiiden  Genossenschaften  gab  ea  Scbiffer— uud  Hadelevereine." 
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lie  origin  of  course ;  for  these  were  the  most  formidable  of 
i  ancient  brigands  and  freebooters.    But  Solon  also  per- 
mitted such  secret  organization  at  Athens.*^ 

Liiders  expressly  states  that  there  existed  tmiversally 
an  organization  called  by  the  Greeks  deipna  apo  symboles. 
It  was  an  eranos  or  labor  union ;  and  ^  stretched  from 
high  antiquity  into  the  second  half  of  the  4th  century  of 
our  era,  when  at  the  Council  of  Laodicea  it  was  forbid- 
den."*' Our  statement  that  the  eranoi  and  thiasoi  were 
in  reality  one  and  the  same  thing,^  the  eranos  being  the 
labor  or  business  part  of  the  administration,  and  the  thia- 
^os  that  part  attending  to  the  entertainments,  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  Luders/*  who  expressly  says  their  identity  as 
well  as  functions  were  mixed ;  and  necessarily,  since  the 
eranos  not  only  paid  the  expenses  of  its  own  business  with 
the  members,  attending  to  the  procurement  of  situations 
for  members  out  of  employment  and  to  the  burial  and 
other  expenses,  but  also  helped  pay  the  costs  of  the  con- 
yivialities. 

Thus,  the  self-evident  fact  that  the  eranoi  and  the  thi- 
asoi which  were  one  and  the  same  everywhere,  being 
made  apparent,  we  come  to  the  further  proof  of  their  ex- 
istence in  great  numbers  in  Asia  Minor,  Palestine  and 
Syria.  Liiders  remarks  that  from  the  Hellenic  peninsula 
the  organizations  there  planted,  spread  into  the  islands 
and  Asia  Minor  where  tiieir  relics  are  found  stiU  more 
numerous  than  in  Greece.^  Still  it  is  well  known  that  at 
ihe  Piraeus  or  seaport  of  Athens,  at  Eleusis  ahd  many 
other  places,  including  the  Laurian  silver  mines  in  Attica 
they  must  also  have  flourished  in  large  numbers ;  although 
their  tendency  to  cultivate  the  principle  of  universal 
brotherhood  was  frowned  upon  by  the  outside  world. 

We  must  introduce  here  the  quite  singular  but  perfectly 
natural  fact  that  wherever  the  unions  were  thoroughly 
established  and,  so  to  speak,  nested  together,  the  Christian 
church  was  sure  to  first  plant  itself.  Thus  Pergamus,  the 
seat  of  the  great  uprising  of  workingmen  under  Aristoni- 

»  Vide  B5ckh,  StuaUhcuuhalt,  I.  762.    Lobeck,  Aglaoph,  p.  SOS. 
s«  Liiders,  DUmyseh.  KHrutler,  S.  7. 

40  Congnlt  p.  455,  chapter  xzi. 

41  Dionjfsdi.  K&rut.,  S.  T.  "  Beide  Arten  von  eranos  scheioen  schon  In  sehr 
fHUier  Zeit  mit  den  thiasoten  Vereinen  vennischt  worden  zu  sein. 

4>  Die  Dionytiehm  KiimUr,  8. 13. 
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#08  in  B.  C.  133-129,^  became  the  mellow  ground  wherem 
the  early  Christians  planted  and  on  which  they  reared 
one  of  their  most  celebrated  churches.  The  iisiboring 
people  were  in  trouble  at  the  time  of  this  uprising — one 
of  tne  bloodiest  on  record.  They  possessed  organizations 
throughout  the  country  which  ihey  were  enjoying  in  ap- 
parent peace,  when  they  were  startled  by  tnat  paltroon 
act  of  Attains  lY.  deeding  at  his  death,  me  whole  king- 
dom to  the  Romans.  Fearing  lest  they  be  seized  by  the 
hated  Romans  and  reduced  to  slavery,  they  unanimously 
joined  the  pretender.  But  there  were  inscriptions 
showing  that  the  Pergamenian  working  people  were  en- 
joying a  thrifty  organization  dating  from  high  antiquity 
down  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

Cappadocia  whicm  did  not  fall  into  Roman  hands  until 
A.  D.  17,  was  also  one  of  the  early  posts  of  the  Christians. 
The  first  epistle  of  Si  Peter  bears  this  name.  Here  toO' 
the  labor  brotherhoods  had  a  strong  foothold.  This  is 
rendered  certain  by  the  recent  discovery  of  several  of 
their  slabs  and  monuments  bearing  inscriptions.  Laodi- 
cia  was  also  a  stronghold  of  both  the  unions  and  the^ 
early  Christians.  This  place,  together  with  Ephesus  and 
Hieropolis,  is  where  were  founded  the  seven  Apocalyptic 
churches.**  The  early  church  found  mellow  soil  among 
the  brotherhoods  of  the  eranoi  and  thiasoi. 

Apamea  near  Antioch,  the  birthplace  of  Eunus,  insti- 
gator of  the  greatest  of  all  the  slave  uprisings,  was  also^ 
the  cradle  of  one  of  the  early  churches.**  We  have,  in 
our  account  of  this  great  strike  shown  that  Eunus  and 
his  men  seemed  both  to  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  every- 
where present  idea  of  the  MessiaJi,  who  was  to  redeem  the 
world,  and  also  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  methods 
of  secret  organization.  His  knowledge  of  the  aueyioes, 
and  plan  of  organization  were  really  at  the  base  of  his  suc- 
cess. These  things,  added  to  inscriptions  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  labor  unions  of  an  antiquity  coeval  with  this 
great  servile  war,  show  very  plainly  why  Christianity  took 
root  so  readily  in  those  regions  of  Asia, 

4S  See  chap.  x.  p.  242.    AritUmietu^  giving  a  foil  sketch  of  the  erent. 

44  St.  Paul,  C&Uouicau,  IV.  16,  allades  to  it  where  he  asks  that  his  letter  be^ 
ihovn  to  the  brethren  in  the  church  of  Laodicia. 

48  Revelatioru,  i.  11.  John  here  also  speaks  of  the  church  of  Fergamns  vh 
one  of  the  seven. 
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Rhodes  was  also  one  of  the  places  where  Christianity 
established  itself,  although  its  successes  there  have  been 
sad.  But  of  all  spots  in  the  world  Ehodes  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  prolific  in  those  queer  inscriptions 
indicating  a  great  labor  organization  in  ancient  times. 
They  existed  in  great  numbers  on  this  island.**  The 
abundance  of  these  inscriptions  found  in  Rhodes  and  at 
Piraeus,  have  attracted  much  attention  from  the  archaeolo- 
gists of  late.  The  fact  is,  the  societies  being  mostly  era- 
noi  or  labor  unions  and  enjoying  in  common  brotherhood, 
the  scanty  proceeds  of  their  toil,  had  for  many  ages,  pre- 
pared the  ground  for  the  new  plant;  consjpquently  it  was 
found  mellow  and  in  readiness  for  the  greater  Messiah 
when  at  last  he  really  arrived. 

But  one  of  the  «iost  interesting  centers  of  the  early 
church  was  Apamea,  the  birthplace  of  Eunus,  \he  great 
slave-king  of  Sicily,  Athenion,  hero  of  the  second  Sicilian 
strike-war,  and  Saint  Paul  the  most  famous  of  the  apostles 
of  Jesus.  This  city,  not  far  from  Nazareth,  was  a  hive  of 
free  labor  organizations  until  stricken  by  the  Roman  con- 
quest. It  gave  birth  to  three  of  the  most  wonderful  char- 
acters of  the  history  of  the  lowly  and  being  warmed  up 
in  the  old  cult  of  the  communes,  easily  became  the  seat 
of  an  early  Christian  church. 

Another  significant  fact  may  here  by  mentioned  that 
Plato  takes  Socrates  down  to  the  Piraeus  among  the  com- 
munal fraternities  of  the  working  people  where  he  and 
his  friends  remained  for  days,  as  it  were,  in  this  socialis- 
tic atmosphere.  They  there  discussed  and  drew  tip  the 
whole  of  Plato's  most  celebrated  work — the  Republic. 
Socrates  was  himself  a  member  and  this  may  account  for 
Plato's  notion.*' 

Summing  up  the  mass,  we  find  five  great  revolutionary 

4«  See  Lttden.  DU  Diow9>tiKhea  Kiknftler,  8.  37*43  and  elsewhere.  Foncart, 
La  Associations  Btligieusen  ches  les  Orecs.  cbap.  zli.  "  Les  aasoclations  religienaed 
n'  ^talent  pas  molns  nombreuscs  qn*  an  Pir6e.*'  They  were  worahipers  of  num- 
ttvttus  deities.  M.  Wescher  in  the  Revue  ArekMogtqne^  1864,  tom«  if.  p.  473,  says 
he  collected  a  list  of  19  inscriptions  representing  as  many  organizations 'in  the 
island  of  Rhodes. 

<^  PlatOf  S^fublie^  I.  1,  Socratef  says:  **  Ye8ter4ay  I  went  down  to  the  Piraens 
along  with  Glaukon,  Arieton's  son.  to  worship  the  divinity  and  attend  the  festi- 
val." This  tutelary  patroness  was  Artemis,  sister  to  Apollo,  central  flgnro  oi  the 
sun-worship  (see  chapter  on  Bed  Banner).  She  ranked  with  the  group  oi  labor 
protectresses,  Cybele,  Ceres,  Minerva,  nnder  whom  so  many  orgniuzations  were 
founded. 
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characters,  aside  from  kings  and  men  in  absolute  power, 
like  Lycurgus,  Numa  and  Solon.  These  five  men  repre- 
sent the  labor  of  five  active  lives  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  hnman  conditions  on  a  large  scale.  Thej  are 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Spartacus  and  Jesus. 

Socrates  and  Jesus,  the  furst  and  the  last,  seem  like  an 
incarnation  of  two  great  goodnesses  in  one.  The  analogy 
from*  beginning  to  end  is  wonderfuL  Both  were  sons  of 
humble  mechanic8-H>ne  a  marble-cutter,  the  other  a  car- 
penter. Both  were  surrounded  by  communes  of  the  se- 
cret eranoi,  and  probably  both  were  members.  Both 
preached  quietly  to  their  deciples,  occasionally  addressing 
open-air  mass  meetings.  Both  were  betrayed  by  the  per- 
My  of  their  own  pretende4  converts  and  suffered  death 
on  the  plea  of  corrupting  the  morals  which  the  ethics  of 
the  same  Pagant  faiw  had  fostered  and  grown,  out  of  the 
hideous  philosophy  of  hnman  slavery.  The  result  to  the 
human  race,  of  these  parallel  lives  and  martyrdoms  has 
been  altogether  incalculable. 

Plato,  the  admirer  of  Socrates,  dared  not  follow  .his 
master. 

Aristotle,  borrowing  from  Anaxagoras  and  Kapila,  laid 
the  foundation  of  human  improvement,  with  great  pre- 
cision, upon  the  scientific  ground-work  of  mechanics.  His 
ideas,  restored  by  Bacon,  are  those  which  the  world  is 
now  following. 

Spartacus,  the  greatest  representative  of  the  purely  iras- 
cible, the  most  sublime  character  and  type  of  the  lower 
philosophy  of  resistance,  who  careered  on  the  ground  of 
*"  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  las^  and  just 
anterior  to  the  great  carpenter,  was  a  shepherd,  humble 
and  without  amotions,  but  because  implicated  with  an 
age  of  injustice  wherein  *^  opportunity  makes  the  man,'* 
magnetized,  split  asunder,  ^most  conquered  the  world, 
wliich  in  his  day  was  Rome. 

Jesus,  who  before  coming  to  proper  age^  is  said  to  have 
studied  diligently,  seems  to  have  shaped  his  life-course 
from  the  results  of  lessons  gained  by  these  predecessors. 
He  accepted  the  acceptable  and  sternly  refused  that  which 
bore  no  promise  of  contributing  to  the  establishment  of 
a  heaven  on  earth.  He  gained  his  great  triumph  over 
slavery  by  adjusting  the  three  moral  impulses  of  Plato 
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and  the  dialeciiciaxis — irascibility,  conoupiscence,  sympa* 
tby.  He  soothed  the  jarring  bittemess  of  the  ^ret  by 
coaxing  concupiscence  from  its  ancient  reahn  and  bring- 
ing it  down  to  "waw<;"  and.  married  them  together  by 
the  tie  of  sympathy,  the  impulse  most  matured  by  the  so- 
cial unions ;  and  there  formed  the  stronghold  of  his  doc- 
trine from  beginning  to  end. 

Plato,  the  ancient  mouth-piece  of  them  all,  as  he  ih 
resurrected  in  Neo-Platoniffln,  after  a  test  of  7,000  gener- 
ations, must  be  placed,  by  those  engaged  in  the  labor 
problem  of  to-day,  as  an  extraordinary  tissue  of  harmcmy 
and  absurdity.  He  wanted  the  better  (or  individtial),  to 
overcome  the  multitude  (or  wora«).** 

The  experience  of  these  7,000  generations  since  Plato, 
forces  the  now  living  family  of  ihankind  to  pronounce  an 
opposite  opinion.  *  It  is  the  masses  who  are  ^  beautiful," 
(as  Plato  used  that  word);  while  the  individual  proves 
himself  constantly  to  be  the  lying/bribe-taking,  merchant- 
able *^8eU-out"  and  umier-dealer;  ready  as  a  rule,  under  the 
competitive  system,  for  any  trade,  seditiously  corrupt, 
planning  schemes  of  jobbery;  and  he  has  actually  to  be 
watched  by  the  honest  masses. 

Plato  wanted  slaves.  His  slave  system,  large  already, 
during  his  life-time  was  small  compared  with  its  huge- 
ness aiter  his  philosophy  was  promulgated  ajid  its  iniiu- 
ence  extended  to  the  Roman  conquests.  Before  his  time, 
slaves  were  the  children  of  the  citizens.  Soon  after  him, 
Rome  in  her  enormous  conquests,  turned  the  vast  popu- 
lations of  that  age  into  rebellious  slaves,  and  the  world 
became  almost  depopulated.  This  master  not  only  wanted 
degraded  slaves,  but  he  laid  down  laws  for  them,  consign- 
ing them  to  death  by  torture  for  unpremeditated  homicide 
wmle  the  master  was  allowed,  if  he  murdered  a  slave,  to 
be  tried  by  his  friends,  acquitted  and  no  stigma  inflicted 
upon  his  name ;  and  Plato  lays  down  a  law  to  that  effect.** 

The  entire  enhghtenment  of  our  modem  age  repudiates 

48  Lawb,  I.  8,  4,  Bekker,  Lond.  ed. 

^  Laws,  IX.  9,  More  on  Plato's  views  of  Slavery  will  be  found  as  follows : 
Breeding  mean  with  mean  and  best  with  best.  Republic ,  V.  8,  Great  fear  of  slave 
uprising  in  consequence  of  the  system,  acknowledged,  IX.  6, /d.;  '^Abject 
race;"  Statesmen,  AQ:  Necessary  to  possess  slaves  Latos.W.  19:  Anicaltnral 
slaves,  Laws,  Vil.  13;  For  homicide  the  slave  must  invariably  die :  preferably  by 
torture,  Laws,  IX.  9;  buch  puuishment  must  be  '*  clean,"  te,  vengeance,  Laws, 
XI.a,10,;ln. 
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this  as  unfairaeBS,  relegating  the  slave  system  to  a  realni 
of  low  barbarity.  On  human  slavery,  the  subsequent  world 
has  emphaticsdly  pronounced  against  Plato's  views ;  and 
the  little  investigating  mites  of  Aristotle,  and  the  work- 
ing elements  of  Jesus,  are  banishing  it  from  the  earth. 

Plato  wanted  war.^  He  laid  many  plans  and  laws  upon 
Lis  theory  of  external  strife,  wishing  only  education  and 
mutuality  within.  Neo-Platonism  took  it  up,  and  in  blas- 
phemous contradiction  to  the  teacher,  endorsed  it,  and 
actually  engrafted  this  Pagan  precept  into  the  mild  and 
peaceful  system  of  Jesua 

Things  have  not  turned  out  to  substantiate  these  coun- 
sels of  the  great  philosopher.  Wars  the  people  had;  and 
the  wars  made  a  million  slaves.  Eunus,  Athenion  and 
Spartacus  resented  by  warring  back;  and  when  the  world, 
devastated  by  combined  horrors  of  war  and  slavery,  got 
time  to  breathe  and  recruit,  another  slave-war  struck  man- 
kind even  in  our  civil  rebellion,  with  the  final  result  to  fix 
the  conviction  that  the  p.eace  plan  of  Jesus  was  correct. 

Plato  wanted  it  understood  and  implicitly  believed  that 
all  things  spring  from  the  most  high,  the  mythical  and 
invisible  inhabitants  of  Ouranos;  and  that  men  derived 
existence,  and  were  watched  over  from  those  heights 
in  the  vaulted  dome  of  heaven,  the  Olympian  abodes — 
whence  an  endless  chain  of  priestcraft. 

Neo-Platonism  engrafted  these  absurdities  into  a  Chris- 
tian dogma. 

Modem  common  sense,  backed  by  science,  with  its  in- 
numerable tools  proving  the  true  laws  of  nature,  finds 
the  facts  to  be  the  exact  reverse  of  the  Platonic  dogma, 
and  is  wheeling  us  back  to  the  physicism  of  Aristotle,  tl^at 
it  is  the  little  things  and  the  little  men  and  women  who 
perform  all  works,  who  produce  all  that  is  produced ; 
that  it  is  not  the  great,  conjured  to  be  so  in  the  elastic 
imagination,  who  accomplish  anything,  but  the  infinites- 
simals  that  do  it  all 

M  Republic,  Tii.  Tiii.  Polenuurch  is  made  to  eav  that  jastice  consists  in  do- 
in{;  good  to  friends  and  evil  to  enemies.  Socrates  bowever,  in  an  ironical  ttalty 
of  moral  reasoning  demolishes  Polemarch's  loscic  wheeling  him  onto  the  great 
thesis  of  Jesus  which  now  proves  to  be  the  idea  that  alone  can  prevail:  See 
Matthew,  V.  43^44,  24;  John^  xv.  17.  F%rst  EpHMe  of  John,  ii.  10.  11  The 
anti-war  teachmsrs  of  Jesus  are  actively  forcing  these  horrors  from  the  earth 
inst  aa  chattel  slavery  has  been  forced  out  of  existence  and  wages  slavery  is  fast 
roilowiniT. 
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Jesus,  if  we  read  him  rightly,  appears  to  haye  been  less 
a  Platonist  than  an  Aristotelit^n  and  when  he  comes  to  be 
preached  in  our  pulpits  from  labor  points  of  view,  there 
will  be  found  hundreds  of  texts  whose  meanings,  long 
smothered,  will  furnish  substance  enough  to  solve  the 
problem." 

Emancipation  came  from  Christianity/'  The  great 
principle  of  mutual  love  among  all  men  was  the  reaUy 
original  idea  and  pi-acticcd  work  of  Jesus.  He  taught  a 
new  doctrine — a  peaceful  plan  of  salvation. 

Spartacus,  who  represented  the  old  method  of  allevia- 
tion from  suffering,  based  upon  the  irascible  principle 
with  its  wars  and  bloodshed^  was,  beyond  all  cavil,  the 
highest  type  of  that  culture.  He  was  evidently  informed 
on  the  great  wars  of  Viriathus,  Eunus,  Athenion  and  per- 
haps I>rimakos.  *  But  in  both  opportunity  and  military 
aptitude  Spartacus  surpassed  them  alL  He  lost.  But 
alter  the  million  crucifixions  of  his  own  and  a  f^w  gener- 
ations preceding  him,  ajid  the  enormous  lessons  which  his 
own  and  his  predecessors'  blows  had  administered  to 
cruel,  concupiscent  Rome,  who  shall  have  the  temerit}"^  to 
s&y  that  these  blows,  crucifixions,  bloody  scenes  and  awful 
lessons  did  not  go  far,  very  far,  toward  shaping  the  convic- 
tions of  Jesus,  who  but  continued  the  great  conflict  with 
his  milder  leadership  ? 

Modern  progress,  which  has  ahnost  outgrown  chattel 
slavery*  still  seems  quite  undecided  in  regard  to  the  plan 
of  Sps^cus ;  and  might  even  yet  swing  back  upon  it,  were 
it  not  for  the  stern.  Inexorable  hold  which  Jesus  main- 
tains in  the  wreck  of  his  tortured,  priest-ridden  temples 
— and  this  hold  is  the  hope  of  the  future ;  for  his  plan  ap- 
plies with  wonderful  harmony  to  the  investigations  and 
experiments  of  Aristotle. 

Plato  wanted  the  unequivocal  mingling  of  religion  and 
politics." 

61  There  are  many  ezpressioaa  recorded  In  the  New  Testament  which  are  vagae 
in  meaning  and  mast  remain  bo  antil  better  onderstood.  After  this  they  oiay 
be  used  by  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  the  labor  movement. 

5s  Compaie Canon  Lightioot,  Onthe  CoUosHaru,  p.  321 :  B&cl(h»  Die LaurUchm 
JSUberbergwerke.  Hundreds  of  the  most  candid  authors  acknowledge  that  it  was 
tiie  Christian  colt  which  finally  fought  down  this  terrible  institution.  In  going, 
{Mgaiiism  had  alao  to  go.  But  aa  we  study  the  origin  and  course  of  events 'we 
must  acknowledge  that  the  blow  against  slarery  had  been  struck  before  the  ad- 
rent  of  Christ.  He  it  was,  who  kuied  slarery  by  tempering  the  spirit  of  human 
kindness. 
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Modem  statesmen^  notwifhstanding  tBe  almost  desper- 
ate struggles  of  priest-power  to  hold  firm  this  Pagan  grip, 
are  now  steadily  disestablishing  state  and  chnrch;  and 
the  verdict  of  ei^ightenment  both  in  the  realm  of  science 
and  sociology,  is  to  cast  overboard,  as  worthless  and  per- 
nicioas,  this  old  idea  of  Plato  and  let  religion  and  politics 
each  take  their  course  alone.  Jesua  not  only  separated 
church  from  state  by  admonishing  the  t3rpical  money- 
changers, but  he  said:  "Bender  unto  Gffisar^etc.  The 
CsBsar  here  referred  to,  was  the  mild  Augustus,  whose 
reign  was,  in  political  respects,  a  model,  and  a  glory  to 
Home. 

Plato  wanted  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.** 
Be  encouraged  hatreds  even  in  his  **  city  of  the  Blessed,'^ 
and  trained  an  army  of  both  women  and  men  to  the  science 
.  of  fierce  contentioii. 

''  Resist  not  evil,**  the  law  of  the  mechanic  of  Nazareth, 
has  80  far  supplanted  these  savage  doctrines,  that  ah*eady 
the  trade  umons  and  other  social  and  labor  organizations 
in  many  countries,  are  discussing  and  planning  to  resist 
against  men  of  Plato's  class,  on  grounds  that  they  them- 
selves are  forced  to  become  innocent  victims  of  a  hateful 
idea  which  pits  them,  like  Spartacus  and  the  gladiators^ 
against  their  fellow  men,  who  have  given  them  no  caus^ 
for  offense. 

Yet  all  things  considered,  the  world  cannot,  afford  to 
belittle  Plato,  the  father  of  idealism ;  even  though  many 
of  his  time-serving  thoughts  are  passing  away.  His  mind 
was  too  great  for  his  age  and  his  weaknesses  were  but 
subterfuges  which  saved  him  to  a  good  old  age  while 
bolder  men  were  martyred  in  comparative  youth. 

But  Aristotle  who  began  with  microscopic  things,  whose 
mind,  a  consension  of  Kapila,  of  Anaxagoras,  of  Empedo- 
oles,  of  Parmenides,  of  Zeno,  of  Plato  himself,  is,  as  the 
world  grows  old  and  wise,  and  as  light  gleams  in  upon 
intelligence,  beaming  more  brilliantly  wiw  each  decade; 
and  this  great  man's  thoughts  are  laying  bare  the  in- 
crusted  truth  and  leading  to  the  final,  perfected  philoso- 
phy.   Aristotle's  is  the  mind  which  draws  ever  nearer  as 

•*  Lava,  book  VI.  cap.  7,  Bekk.  It  was  always  so  fn  the  ancient  code.  Neo- 
Platcnism  and  the  Nicine  Decrees  afterward  succeeded  in  getting  this  old  Pasran 
thing  back  into  the  Christian  church  where  It  8<^ill  remains,  in  seme  coontries. 

M  Plato,  Jtutice,  6 ;  JSepubUc^  pastim ;  Laws,  in  manr  plaee». 
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the  ages  waft  him  farther  away  among  the  satellites  of  an 
awful  forever. 

Jesus,  who  planted  among  the  communes  and  laborers 
all  that  was  good  and  puie,  but  whose  beautiful  works 
have  been  almost  banished  by  the  proud  old  paganism 
still  adhering  in  his  temples,  departed  only  to  return ;  for 
these  growing  squadrons  of  the  modern  mites  foretell  that 
he  is  deeting  back  to  assume  command  of  a  great  army 
of  unreconciled  but  longing  intelligences,  which  tiie  an- 
cient working  people  quickened,  and  which  the  suns  of  two 
thousand  years  have  mellowed  for  the  haivest 
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